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Op  the  manuscript  authorities  consulted  for  this  history,  those  marked  with 
the  letter  S.  the  author  owes  to  the  kindness  of  Marshal  Soult. 

For  the  notes  dictated  by  Napoleon,  and  the  plans  of  campaign  sketched  out 
by  King  Joseph,  he  is  indebted  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  returns  of  the  French  army  were  extracted  from  the  original  half- 
monthly  statementa  presented  by  Marshal  Berthier  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  \ 

General  Semele^s  Journal  and  Dupont's  Memoir,  referred  to  in  this  volume, 
are  only  unattested  copies.  / 

The  rest  of  the  manuscript  authorities  quoted  or  consulted  are  original  papers 
belonging  to,  and  communications  received  from.  Marshal  Jourdan,  Mr.  Stuart,'*' 
Sir  John  Cradock,f  Sir  John  Moore,  and  other  persons  employed  either  in  the 
British  or  French  armies  during  the  Peninsular  war. 

Before  the  Appendix  two  papers  are  inserted,  the  one  a  letter  from  Major- 
General  Frederick  Ponsonby  relative  to  a  passage  in  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Talavera ;  the  other  is  an  original  note  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
which  the  author  had  not  seen  when  he  published  his  first  volume.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  it  as  confirmatory  of  the  arguments  used  in  this  work  when 
objecting  to  Joseph^s  retreat  from  Madrid. 

♦  Now  Lord  Stuart  do  RotheMy.  t  Now  Lord  Howden 
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For  six  years  the  Peninsula  was  devastated  by  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. The  blood  of  Prance,  Germany,  England,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  was  shed  in  the  contest,  and  in  each  of  those  countries, 
authors,  desirous  of  recording  the  sufferings,  or  celebrating  the 
valour  of  their  countrymen,  have  written  largely  touching  that 
fierce  struggle.  It  may,  therefore,  happen  that  some  will  demand, 
why  I  should  again  relate  "  a  thrice-told  tale  ?"  I  answer,  that  two 
men  observing  the  same  object,  will  describe  it  diversely,  following 
the  point  of  view  from  which  either  beholds  it ;  that,  which  in  the 
eyes  of  one  is  a  fair  prospect,  to  the  other  shall  appear  a  barren 
waste,  and  yet  neither  may  see  aright !  Wherefore,  truth  being 
the  legitimate  object  of  history,  I  hold  it  better  that  she  should  be 
sought  for  by  many  than  by  few,  lest,  for  want  of  seekers,  amongst 
the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  the  false  lights  of  interest,  she  be  lost 
altogether. 

That  much  injustice  has  been  done,  and  much  justice  left  un- 
done, by  those  authors  who  have  hitherto  written  concerning  this 
war,  I  can  assert  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  That  I 
have  been  able  to  remedy  this,  without  falling  into  similar  errors, 
is  more  than  I  will  venture  to  assume ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to 
render  as  impartial  an  account  of  the  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula, 
as  the  feelings  which  must  warp  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary 
historian  will  permit.  I  was  yn  eyewitness  to  many  of  the  trans- 
actions that  I  relate;  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  military  men 
has  enabled  me  to  consult  distinguished  ofiicers,  both  French  and 
English,  and  to  correct  my  own  recollections  and  opinions  by  their 
superior  knowledge. 

Thus  assisted,  and  thus  encouraged  to  undertake  the  work,  I 
offer  it  to  the  world  with  the  less  fear,  because  it  contains  original 
documents,  which  will  suffice  to  give  it  interest,  although  it  should 
have  no  other  merit.    Many  of  those  documents  I  owe  to  the 
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liberality  of  Marshal  Soult,  who,  disdaining  national  prejudices, 
with  the  confidence  of  a  great  mind,  placed  them  at  my  disposal, 
without  even  a  remark  to  check  the  freedom  of  my  pen ;  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  declare  that  resp^t  which  I  believe  every 
British  officer,  who  has  had  the  honour  to  serve  against  him,  feels 
for  his  military  talents.  By  those  talents  the  French  cause  in 
Spain  was  long  upheld,  and  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  if  his 
counsel  had  been  followed  by  the  intrusive  monarch,  the  fate  of 
the  war  might  have  been  changed. 

Military  operations  are  so  dependent  upon  accidental  circum- 
stances, that,  to  justify  censure,  it  should  always  be  shown  that 
an  unsuccessful  general  has  violated  the  received  maxims  and 
established  principles  of  war.  By  that  rule  I  have  been  guided, 
but,  to  preserve  the  narratives  unbroken,  my  own  observations 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  certain  transactions  of  magnitude,  where, 
the  real  source  being  known,  they  will  pass  for  as  much  as  they 
are  worth,  and  no  more :  when  they  are  not  well  supported  by 
argument,  I  freely  surrender  them  to  the  judgment  of  abler  men. 

Of  those  transactions,  which,  commencing  with  "the  secret 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,"  ended  with  "  the  Assembly  of  Notables" 
at  Bayonne,  little  is  known,  except  through  the  exculpatory,  and 
contradictory,  publications  of  men  interested  to  conceal  the  truth ; 
and  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  passions  of  the  present  generation 
must  subside  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  Spain  be  known,  before  that 
part  of  the  subject  can  be  justly  or  usefully  handled.  I  have, 
therefore,  related  no  more  of  those  political  affairs  than  would 
suffice  to  introduce  the  military  events  that  followed ;  neither  have 
I  treated  largely  of  the  disjointed  and  ineffectual  operations  of  the 
native  armies :  for  I  cared  not  to  swell  my  work  with  apocryphal 
matter,  and  neglected  the  thousand  narrow  winding  currents  of 
Spanish  warfare,  to  follow  that  mighty  English  stream  of  battle, 
which  burst  the  barriers  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  left  deep  traces  of 
its  fury  in  the  soil  of  France.  ^ 

The  Spaniards  have  boldly  asserted,  and  the  world  has  believed, 
that  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  was  the  work  of  their  hands ; 
this  assertion,  so  contrary  to  the  truth,  I  combat ;  it  is  unjust  to 
the  fame  of  the  British  general,  and  injurious  to  the  glory  of  the 
British  arms.  Military  virtue  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  nor  is 
there  any  nation  so  rich  and  populous,  that,  despising  it,  can 
rest  secure.  Now  the  imbecility  of  Charles  IV.,  the  vileness  of 
Ferdinand,  and  the  corruption  of  Godoy,  were  undoubtedly  the 
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proximate  causes  6f  the  calamities  that  overwhelmed  Spain :  but 
the  primary  cause,  that  which  belongs  to  history,  was  the  despotism 
arising  from  the  union  of  a  superstitious  court  with  a  sanguinary 
priesthood ;  a  despotism  which,  by  repressing  knowledge  and  con- 
tracting the  public  mind,  sapped  the  foundation  of  all  military  as 
well  as  civil  virtues,  and  prepared  the  way  for  invasion.  No 
foreign  potentate  would  have  attempted  to  steal  into  the  fortresses 
of  a  great  kingdom,  if  the  prying  eyes,  and  the  thousand  clamorous 
tongues  belonging  to  a  free  press,  had  been  ready  to  expose  his 
projects,  and  a  well-disciplined  army  present  to  avenge  the  insult: 
but  Spain,  being  destitute  of  both,  was  first  circumvented  by  the 
wiles,  and  then  ravaged  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  She  was  de- 
ceived and  fettered  because  the  public  voice  was  stifled;  she  was 
scourged  and  torn  because  her  military  institutions  were  decayed. 

From  the  moment  that  an  English  force  took  the  field,  the 
Spaniards  ceased  to  act  as  principals  in  a  contest  carried  on  in  the 
hejtrt  of  their  country,  and  involving  their  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  were  self-suflScient,  and  their  pride  was 
wounded  by  insult;  they  were  superstitious,  and  their  religious 
feelings  were  roused  to  fanatic  fury  by  an  all-powerful  clergy  who 
feared  to  lose  their  own  rich  endowments :  but  after  the  first  burst 
of  indignation  the  cause  of  independence  created  little  enthusiasm. 
Horrible  barbarities  were  exercised  on  all  French  soldiers  thrown 
by  sickness  or  the  fortune  of  w*ar  into  the  power  of  the  invaded, 
and  a  dreadful  spirit  of  personal  haired  was  kept  alive  by  the 
exactions  and  severe  retaliations  of  the  invaders ;  yet  no  great  and . 
general  exertion  to  drive  the  latter  from  the  soil  was  made,  at 
least  none  was  sustained  with  steadfast  courage  in  the  field.  Mani- 
festoes, decrees,  and  lofty  boasts,  like  a  cloud  of  canvass  covering 
a  rotten  hull,  made  a  gallant  appearance,  when  real  strength  and 
firmness  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  Spanish  insurrection 
presented  indeed  a  strange  spectacle.  Patriotism  was  seen  sup- 
porting a  vile  system  of  government;  a  popular  assembly  working 
for  the  restoration  of  a  despotic  monarch ;  the  higher  classes  seek- 
ing a  foreign  master ;  the  lower  armed  in  the  cause  of  bigotry  and 
misrule.  The  upstart  leaders,  secretly  abhorring  freedom,  though 
governing  in  her  name,  trembled  at  the  democratic  activity  they 
had  themselves  excited ;  they  called  forth  all  the  bad  passions  of 
the  multitude,  and  repressed  the  patriotism  that  would  regenerate^ 
as  well  as  save.  The  country  suffered  the  evils,  without  enjoying 
the  benefits,  of  a  revolution ;  for  while  tumults  and  assassinations 
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terrified  or  disgusted  the  sensible  part  of  the  coAimunity,  a  corrupt 
administration  of  the  resources  extinguished  patriotism,  and  neglect 
ruined  the  armies.  The  peasant-soldier,  usually  flying  at  the  first 
onset,  threw  away  his  arms  and  returned  to  his  home,  or,  attracted 
by  the  license  of  the  partidasy  joined  the  banners  of  men,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  originally  robbers,  were  as  oppressive  to  the  people 
as  the  enemy ;  and  these  guerilla  chiefs  would,  in  their  turn,  have 
been  as  quickly  exterminated,  had  not  the  French,  pressed  by  Lord 
Wellington's  battalions,  been  obliged  to  keep  in  large  masses ;  this 
was  the  secret  of  Spanish  constancy.  It  was  the  copious  supplies 
from  England,  and  the  valour  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  troops,  that 
supported  the  war,  and  it  was  the  gigantic  vigour  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  resisted  the  fierceness  of  France,  and  sustained 
the  weakness  of  three  inefficient  cabinets,  that  delivered  the  Penin- 
sula. Faults  he  committed,  and  who  in  war  has  not?  yet  shall  his 
reputation  stand  upon  a  sure  foundation,  a  simple  majestic  structure, 
that  envy  cannot  undermine,  nor  the  meretricious  ornaments,  of 
party  panegyric  deform.  The  exploits  of  his  army  were  great  in 
themselves,  great  in  their  consequences,  abounding  with  signal 
examples  of  heroic  courage  and  devoted  zeal.  They  should  neither 
be  disfigured  nor  forgotten,  being  worthy  of  more  fame  than  the 
world  has  yet  accorded  them — worthy  also  of  a  better  historian. 
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BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER  I- 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  hostility  of  the  European  aristocracy  caused  the  enthusiasm  of 
repubh'can  France  to  take  a  military  direction,  and  forced  that  powerful 
nation  into  a  course  of  policy  which,  however  outrageous  it  might  appear, 
was  in  reality  one  of  necessity.  Up  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  wars  of 
France  were  essentially  defensive, — for  the  bloody  contest  that  wasted 
the  continent  so  many  years,  was  not  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence  between 
ambitious  powers,  not  a  dispute  for  some  accession  of  territory,  nor  for 
the  political  ascendency  of  one  or  other  nation,  but  a^  deadly  conflict,  to 
determine  whether  aristocracy  or  democracy  should  predominate,  whether 
\  equality  or  privilege  should  henceforth  be  the  principles  of  European 
governments. 

The  French  Revolution  was  pushed  into  existence  before  the  hour  of 
its  natural  birth.  The  power  of  the  aristocratic  principle  was  too  vigo- 
rous and  too  much  identified  with  that  of  the  monarchical  principle,  to  be 
successfully  resisted  by  a  virtuous  democratic  effort,  much  less  could  it 
be  overthrown  by  a  democracy  rioting  in  innocent  blood,  and  menacing 
destruction  to  political  and  religious  establishments,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies, somewhat  decayed  indeed,  yet  scarcely  showing  their  gray 
hairs.  The  first  military  events  of  the  Revolution,  the  disaffection  of 
Toulon  and  Lyons,  the  civil  war  of  La  Vendee,  the  fbeble,  although  suc- 
cessful resistance  made  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  invasion,  and  the 
frequent  and  violent  change  of  rulers  whose  fall  none  regretted,  were 
all  proofs  that  the  French  revolution,  intrinsically  too  feeble  to  sustain 
the  physical  and  moral  force  pressing  it  down,  was  fast  sinking,,  when  the 
wonderful  genius  of  Napoleon,  baffling  all  reasonable  calculation,  raised 
and  fixed  it  on  the  basis  of  victory,  the  only  one  capable  of  supporting 
the  crude  production. 

Nevertheless  that  great  man  knew  the  cause  he  upheld  was  not  suffi- 
ciently in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  age,  and  his  first  care  was  to 
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disarm,  or  neutralize,  monarchical  and  sacerdotal  enmity,  by  restoring  a 
church  establishment,  and  by  becoming  a  monarch  himself.  Once  a 
sovereign,  hia  yigorous  cllanicter,  his  pursuits,  his  talents,  and  the  cri- 
tical nature  of  the  times,  inevitably  rendered  him  a  despotic  one ;  yet 
while  he  sacrificed  political  liberty,  which  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
has  never  been  more  than  a  pleasing  sound,  he  cherished  with  the  utmost 
care  equality,  a  sensible  good  that  produces  increasing  satisfaction  as  it 
descends  in  the  scale  of  society.  But  this,  the  real  principle  of  his  go- 
Temment  and  secret  oC  his  popularity,  made  him  the  people^s  monarch, 
Bot  the  sovereign  of  the  aristocracy,  and  hence,  Mr.  Pitt  called  him  "  the 
dlild  and  the  champion  of  democracy,'*  a  truth  as  evident  as  that  Mr. 
Pht  and  his  successors  were  the  children  and  the  champions  of  aris- 
tocracy: hence  also  the  privileged  classes  of  Europe  consistently  trans- 
ferred their  natural  and  implacable  hatred  of  the  French  revolution  to 
his  person ;  for  they  saw,  that  in  him  innovation  had  found  a  protector, 
that  he  alone  having  given  pre-eminence  to  a  system  so  hateful  to  them, 
was  really  what  he  called  himself,    the  State.'* 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  therefore,  although  it  placed  Napoleon  in  a  com- 
manding situation  with  regard  to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  unmasked 
the  real  nature  of  the  war,  and  brought  him  and  England,  the  respective 
champions  of  equality  and  privilege,  into  more  direct  contact ;  peace 
could  not  be  between  them  while  both  were  strong,  and  all  that  the 
French  emperor  had  hitherto  gained,  only  enabled  him  to  choose  his 
future  field  of  battle. 

When  the  catastrophe  of  Trafalgar  forbade  him  to  think  of  invading 
England,  his  fertile  genius  had  conceived  the  plan  of  sapping  her  naval 
and  commercial  strength  by  depriving  her  of  the  markets  for  her  manu- 
factured goods,  that  is,  he  prohibited  the  reception  of  EInglish  wares 
in  any  part  of  the  continent,  and  exacted  from  allies  and  dependants 
the  most  rigid  compliance  with  his  orders ;  but  this  continental  sys- 
tem,**  as  it  was  called,  became  inoperative  when  French  troops  were  not 
present  to  enforce  his  commands ;  it  was  thus  in  Portugal,  where  British 
influence  was  really  paramount,  although  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
French  arms  seemed  at  times  to  render  it  doubtful.  Fear  is  however 
momentary,  while  self-interest  is  lasting,  and  Portugal  was  but  an  un- 
guarded province  of  England ;  from  thence,  and  from  Gibraltar,  English 
goods  freely  passed  into  Spain.  To  check  this  traffic  by  force  was  not 
easy,  and  otherwise  impossible. 

Spain  stood  nearly  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  France  that 
Portugal  did  to  England ;  a  warm  feeling  of  friendship  for  the  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  unjust  seizure  of  the 
Spanish  frigates  in  a  time  of  peace ;  but  although  this  rendered  the  French 
cause  popular  in  Spain,  and  the  court  of  Madrid  was  from  weakness 
subservient  to  the  French  emperor,  nothing  could  induce  the  people  to 
refrain  from  a  profitable  contraband  trade;  they  would  not  pay  that 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  a  foreign  power,  which  they  refused  to  the  regu- 
lations of  their  own  government.*  Neither  was  the  aristocratical  enmity 
to  Napoleon  asleep  in  Spain.  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  Prince  of 
Peace  previous  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  although  hastily  recalled  when  the 
result  of  that  conflict  was  known,  sufficiently  indicated  the  tenure  upon 
which  the  friendship  of  the  Spanish  court  was  held. 

•  Mooaieor  de  Champ^fny^t  Report,  9l8t  October,  1807. 
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This  state  of  affairs  drew  the  French  emperor's  attention  towards  the 
Peninsula,  and  a  chain  of  remarkable  circumstances,  which  fixed  it  there, 
induced  him  to  remove  the  reigning  family,  and  place  his  brother  Joseph 
on  the  throne  of  Spain.*  He  thought  that  the  people  of  that  country, 
sick  of  an  effete  government,  would  be  quiescent  under  such  a  change ; 
and  although  it  shoold  prove  otherwise,  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  his 
own  fortune,  unrivalled  talents,  and  vast  power,  made  him  disregard  the 
consequences,  while  the  cravings  of  his  military  and  political  system, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  vicinity  of  a  Bourbon  dyna^y^ 
and  above  all  the  temptations  offered  by  a  miraculous  folly  which  outnitt 
even  his  desires,  urged  him  to  a  deed,  that  well  accepted  by  the  people 
of  the  Peninsula,  would  have  proved  beneficial,  but  being  enforced  con- 
trary to  their  wishes,  was  unhallowed  either  by  justice  or  benevolence. 

In  an  evil  hour,  for  his  own  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  others,  he 
commenced  this  fatal  project.  Founded  in  violence,  and  executed  with 
fraud,  it  spread  desolation  through  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Peninsula, 
was  calamitous  to  France,  destructive  to  himself;  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween his  hardy  veterans  and  the  vindictive  race  he  insulted,  assumed  a 
character  of  unmitigated  ferocity  disgraceful  to  human  nature, — for  the 
Spaniards  did  not  fail  to  defend  their  just  cause  with  hereditary  cruelty, 
while  the  French  army  struck  a  terrible  balance  of  barbarous  actions. 
Napoleon  observed  with  surprise  the  unexpected  energy  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  bent  his  whole  force  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  while 
England  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peninsula,  employed  all  her 
resources  to  frustrate  his  efforts.  Thus  the  two  leading  nations  of  the 
world  were  brought  into  contact  at  a  moment  when  both  were  dis- 
turbed by  angry  passions,  eager  for  great  events,  and  possessed  of  sur- 
prising power. 

The  extent  and  population  of  the  French  empire,  including  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  ihe  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  dependent  states  of  Holland  and  Naples, 
enabled  Bonaparte,  through  the  medium  of  the  conscription,  to  array  an 
army,  in  number  nearly  equal  to  the  great  host  that  followed  the  Persian 
of  old  against  Greece  ;  like  that  multitude  also,  his  troops  were  gathered 
from  many  nations,  but  they  were  trained  in  a  Roman  discipline,  and 
ruled  by  a  Carthaginian  genius.  Count  Mathieu  Dumas,  in  a  work  that, 
with  unrivalled  simplicity  and  elegance,  tells  the  military  story  of  the 
world  for  ten  years,  has  shown,  how  vigorous  and  well-contrived  was  the 
organization  of  Napoleon's  army;  the  French  officers,  accustomed  to 
victory,  were  as  bold  and  enterprising,  as  the  troops  they  led  were  hardy 
and  resolute,  and  to  this  power  at  land,  the  emperor  joined  a  formidable 
marine.t  The  ships  of  France  were,  indeed,  chained  in  her  harbours, 
but  her  naval  strength  was  only  rebuked,  not  destroyed.^:  Inexhaustible 
resources  for  building,  vast  establishments,  a  coast  line  of  many  thousand 
miles,  and,  above  all,  the  creative  genius  of  Napoleon,  were  fast  nursing 
up  a  navy,  the  efficiency  of  which,  the  war  then  impending  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  promised  to  aid.§  Maritime  com- 
merce was  certainly  fainting  in  France,  but  her  internal  and  continental 

»  Napoleon,  in  Las  Casas,  vol.  ii.  4th  part,      t  Expose  de  I'Empire,  1807-8-9-13. 
X  Napoleon*8  Memoirs,  Las  Casas,  7th  part — ^Lord  CoUingwood's  letters,  vide 
Appendix. 

§  Expo96, 180&-9— Napoleon,  in  Las  Casas,  vol.  ii.  4th  part 
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traffic  was  robust,  her  manufactures  were  rapidly  improving,  her  debt 
small,  her  financial  operations  conducted  on  a  prudent  plan  and  with 
exact  economy,  the  supplies  were  all  raised  within  the  year  without  any 
^^t  pressure  from  taxation,  and  from  a  sound  metallic  currency.* 
Thus  there  seemed  no  reason  to  think  that  Napoleon  could  fail  of 
bringing  any  war  to  a  favourable  termination.  By  a  happy  combination 
of  vigour  and  flattery,  of  order,  discipline,  and  moral  excitement,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  genius  of  his  people,  he  had  created  a  power  which 
appeared  resistless ;  and  in  truth  would  have  been  so  if  applied  to  only 
we  great  object  at  a  time,  but  this  the  ambition  of  the  man,  or  rather 
the  force  of  circumstances,  did  not  permit. 

On  the  other  hand,  England,  omnipotent  at  sea,  was  little  regarded  as 
a  military  power.  Her  enormous  debt  was  yearly  increasing  in  an 
accelerated  ratio,  and  this  necessary  consequence  of  anticipating  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  dealing  in  a  factitious  currency,  was  fast 
eating  into  the  vital  strength  of  the  state :  for  although  the  merchants 
and  great  manufacturers  were  thriving  from  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  the  times,  the  labourers  were  suflering  and  degenerating  in  character ; 
pauperism,  and  its  sure  attendant  crime,  were  spreading  over  the  land, 
and  the  population  was  fast  splitting  into  distinct  classes, — the  one  rich 
and  arbitrary,  the  other  poor  and  discontented,  the  former  composed  of 
those  who  profited,  the  latter  of  those  who  sufiered  by  the  war.  Of 
Ireland  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  her  wrongs  and  her  misery,  peculiar 
and  unparalleled,  are  too  well  known,  and  too  little  regarded,  to  call  for 
remark. 

This  general  comparative  statement,  so  favourable  to  France,  would, 
however,  be  a  false  criterion  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  belligerents, 
with  regard  to  the  approaching  struggle  in  the  Peninsula.  A  cause 
manifestly  unjust  is  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  operations  of  a  general ; 
it  reconciles  men  to  desertion — it  sanctifies  want  of  zeal  and  is  a  pre- 
text for  cowardice;  it  renders  hardships  more  irksome,  dangers  more 
obnoxious,  and  glory  less  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  the  soldier.  Now 
the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula,  whatever  might  have  been  its  real  origin, 
was  an  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  mankind;  the  French  armies  were  burdened  with  a  sense  of  its 
iniquity,  the  British  troops  exhilarated  by  a  contrary  sentiment.  All  the 
continental  nations  had  smarted  under  the  sword  of  Napoleon,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Prussia,  none  were  crushed;  a  common  feeling  of 
humiliation,  the  hope  of  revenge,  and  the  ready  subsidies  of  England, 
were  bonds  of  union  among  their  governments  stronger  than  the  most 
solemn  treaties.  France  could  only  calculate  on  their  fears,  England 
was  secure  in  their  self-love. 

The  hatred  to  what  were  called  French  principles  was  at  this  period 
in  full  activity.  The  privileged  classes  of  every  country  hated  Napoleon, 
because  his  genius  had  given  stability  to  the  institutions  that  grew  out 
of  the  revolution,  because  his  victories  had  baffled  their  calculations, 
and  shaken  their  hold  of  power.  As  the  chief  of  revolutionary  France, 
he  was  constrained  to  continue  his  career  until  the  final  accomplishment 
of  her  destiny, — and  this  necessity,  overlooked  by  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind,  afforded  plausible  ground  for  imputing  insatiable  ambition  to 
the  French  government  and  to  the  French  nation,  of  which  ample  use 


*  Exfme,  180a-d-^apoleoQ,  in  Lm  Casu,  vol.  u.  6th  ptrt 
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was  made.  Rapacity,  insolence,  injustice,  cruelty,  even  cowardice, 
were  said  to  be  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a  Frenchman,  and,  as 
if  such  vices  were  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  it  was  more  than  insi- 
nuated that  all  the  enemies  of  France  were  inherently  virtuous  and 
disinterested.  Unhappily,  history  is  but  a  record  of  crimes,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  arrogance  of  men,  buoyed  up  by  a  spring-tide  of 
military  glory,  should,  as  well  among  allies,  as  among  vanquished 
enemies,  have  produced  sufficient  disgust,  to  ensure  a  ready  belief  of  any 
accusation  however  false  and  absurd. 

Napoleon  was  the  contriver  and  the  sole  support  of  a  political  system 
that  required  time  and  victory  to  consolidate;  he  was  the  connecting 
link,  between  the  new  interests  of  mankind  and  what  of  the  old  were 
left  in  a  state  of  vigour ;  he  held  them  together  strongly,  but  he  was  no 
favourite  with  either,  and  consequently  in  danger  from  both  ;  his  power, 
unsanctified  by  time,  depended  not  less  upon  delicate  management  than 
upon  vigorous  exercise ;  he  had  to  fix  the  foundations  of,  as  well  as  to 
defend,  an  empire,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  rather  peremptory 
than  despotic ;  there  were  points  of  administration  with  which  he  durst 
not  meddle  even  wisely,  much  less  arbitrarily.  Customs,  prejudices, 
and  the  dregs  of  the  revolutionary  license,  interfered  to  render  his  policy 
complicated  and  difficult,  but  it  was  not  so  with  his  inveterate  adversaries. 
The  delusion  of  parliamentary  representation  enabled  the  English  govern- 
ment safely  to  exercise  an  unlimited  power  over  the  persons  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  and  through  the  influence  of  an  active  and  corrupt 
press  it  exercised  nearly  the  same  power  over  the  public  mind.  The 
commerce  of  England,  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  every  house  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  supplied  a  thousand  sources  of  intelligence, — the  spirit 
of  traffic,  which  seldom  acknowledges  the  ties  of  country,  was  universally 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  and  those  twin-curses,  paper-money  and 
public  credit,  so  truly  described  as  "  strength  in  the  beginning,  but 
weakness  in  the  end,"  were  recklessly  used  by  statesmen,  whose  policy 
regarded  not  the  interests  of  posterity.  Such  were  the  adventitious 
causes  of  England's  power,  and  her  natural,  legitimate  resources,  were 
many  and  great.  If  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  census,  the  increasing 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  at  this  period  to  nearly 
twenty  millions,  and  France  reckoned  but  twenty-seven  millions  when 
Frederick  the  Great  declared  that,  if  he  were  her  king,  "  not  a  gun 
should  be  fired  in  Europe  without  his  leave." 

The  French  army  was  undoubtedly  very  formidable  from  numbers, 
discipline,  skill,  and  bravery ;  but,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the 
British  army  was  inferior  to  it  in  none  of  these  points  save  the  first,  and 
in  discipline  it  was  superior,  because  a  national  army  will  always  bear  a 
sterner  code  than  a  mixed  force  will  suffer.  Amongst  the  latter,  military 
crimes  may  be  punished,  but  moral  crimes  can  hardly  be  repressed ;  men 
will  submit  to  death  for  a  breach  of  great  regulations  which  they  know 
by  experience  to  be  useful,  but  the  constant  restraint  of  petty,  though 
wholesome  rules,  they  will  escape  from  by  desertion,  or  resist  by  mutiny, 
when  the  ties  of  custom  and  country  are  removed ;  for  the  disgrace  of 
bad  conduct  attaches  not  to  them,  but  to  the  nation  under  whose  colours 
they  serve.  Great  indeed  is  that  genius  that  can  keep  men  of  different 
nations  firm  to  their  colours,  and  preserve  a  rigid  discipline  at  the  same- 
time.  Napoleon's  military  system  was,  from  this  cause,  inferior  to  the 
British,  which,  if  it  be  purely  administered,  combines  the  solidity  of  the 
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Germans  with  the  rapidity  of  the  French,  excluding  the  mechanical 
dulness  of  the  one,  and  the  dangerous  vivacity  of  the  other ;  yet,  before 
the  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  had  proved  its  excellence  in  every  branch 
of  war,  the  English  army  was  absurdly  underrated  in  foreign  countries, 
and  absolutely  despised  in  its  own.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
did  not  possess  that  facility  of  moving  in  large  bodies  which  long  practice 
had  given  to  the  French,  but  the  individual  soldier  was  most  falsely  stig- 
matized as  deficient  in  iotelligence  and  activity,  the  officers  ridiculai,  and 
the  idea  that  a  British  could  cope  with  a  French  army,  even  for  a  single 
campaign,  considered  chimerical. 

The  English  are  a  people  very  subject  to  receive,  and  to  cherish  false 
impressions :  proud  of  their  credulity  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  the  majority 
will  adopt  any  fallacy,  and  cling  to  it  with  a  tenacity  proportioned  to  its 
grossoess.  Thus  an  ignorant  contempt  for  the  British  soldiery  had  been 
long  entertained,  before  the  ill-success  of  the  expeditions  in  1794  and 
1799  appeared  to  justify  the  general  prejudice.  The  true  cause  of  those 
failures  was  not  traced,  and  the  excellent  discipline  afterwards  introduced 
and  perfected  by  the  Duke  of  York  was  despised.  England,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  was,  in  1808,  scorned  as  a  military  power,  when  she 
possessed,  without  a  frontier  to  swallow  up  large  armies  in  expensive 
fortresses,  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  equipped  and  best 
disciplined  soldiers  in  the  universe,  together  with  an  immense  recruiting 
establishment;  a&d,  through  the  medium  of  the  militia,  the  power  of 
drawing  upon  the  population  without  limit.*  It  is  true  that  of  this 
number  many  were  necessarily  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  colonies, 
but  enough  remained  to  compose  a  disposable  force  greater  than  that 
with  which  Napoleon  won  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  double  that  with 
which  he  conquered  Italy.  In  all  the  materials  of  war,  the  superior 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  English  mechanics  were  visible,  and  that  intel- 
lectual power  which  distinguishes  Great  Britain  amongst  the  nations,  in 
science,  arts,  and  literature,  was  not  wanting  to  her  generals  in  the  hour 
of  danger. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Diisensions  in  the  Spanish  court — Secret  treaty  and  convention  of  Fontainebleaa — Junot'a 
mnny  entera  Spain — Dupont'a  and  Moncey'a  corps  enter  Spain — Duhesme'a  corps  enters 
Catalonia — Insorrections  of  Araqjoez  and  Madrid — Charles  the  Fourth  abdicates — ^Ferdi- 
nand proclaimed  kin^;— Murat  marches  to  Madrid — Refuses  to  recognise  Ferdinand  as 
kioe— The  sword  of  Francis  the  First  delivered  to  the  French  general — Savary  arrives 
at  Madrid — Ferdinand  goes  to  Bayonne — Charles  the  Fourth  goes  to  Bayonne — The 
Fortresses  of  St  Sebastian,  Fieueras,  Fampeluna,  and  Barcelona,  treacherously  seised  by 
the  French— Riot  at  Toledo  23d  of  April— Tumult  at  Madrid  2d  of  May— Charles  the 
Fourth  abdicates  a  second  time  in  fkvourof  Napoleon— Assembly  of  Notables  at  Bayonne 
— Joseph  Bonaparte  declared  King  of  Spain — Arrives  at  Madrid. 

For  many  years  antecedent  to  the  French  invasion,  the  royal  family  of 
Spain  were  distracted  with  domestic  quarrels ;  the  son's  hand  was  against 
his  mother,  the  father's  against  his  son,  and  the  court  was  a  scene  of 
continual  broils,  under  cover  of  which  artful  men,  as  is  usual  in  such 
oases,  pushed  their  own  interest  forward,  while  they  seemed  to  act  only 
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for  the  sake  of  the  party  whose  cause  they  espoused.*  Charles  IV.  attri- 
buted this  unhappy  state  of  his  house  to  the  intrigues  of  his  sister-in-law, 
the  Queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  be  himself,  a  weak  and  inefficient  old 
man,  was  governed  by  his  wife,  and  she  again  by  Don  Manuel  Godoy, 
of  whose  person  it  is  said  she  was  enamoured  even  to  folly.f  From  the 
rank  of  a  simple  gentleman  of  the  royal  guards,  this  person  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  dignities,  and  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace  was 
conferred  upon  him  whose  name  must  be  for  ever  connected  with  one  of 
the  bloodiest  wars  that  fill  the  page  of  history. 

Ferdinand,  prince  of  the  Asturias,  hated  this  favourite,  and  the  mise- 
Table  death  of  his  young  wife,  his  own  youth,  and  apparently  forlorn 
condition,  created  such  an  interest  in  his  favour,  that  the  people  partook 
of  his  feelings ;  thus  the  disunion  of  the  royal  family  extending  its  effects 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court,  involved  the  nation  in  ruin.  Those 
who  know  how  Spaniards  hate  will  comprehend  why  Godoy,  who 
though  sensual,  was  a  mild,  good-natured  man,  has  been  so  overloaded 
with  imprecations,  as  if  he,  and  he  alone,  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
disasters  in  Spain.  It  was  not  so.  The  canon  Escoiquiz,  a  subtle 
politician,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  Ferdinand's  party, 
finding  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  too  strong,  looked  for 
support  in  a  powerful  quarter,  and  under  his  tuition,  Ferdinand  wrote 
upon  the  11th  of  October,  1807,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.j:  In  this 
letter  he  complained  of  the  influence  which  had  been  obtained  over  his 
father,  prayed  for  the  interference  of  the  *^  hero  destined  by  Providence,'' 
so  runs  the  text,  ^*  to  save  Europe  and  to  support  thrones asked  an 
alliance  by  marriage  with  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  finally  desired  that 
his  communication  might  be  kept  secret  fn)m  his  father,  lest  it  should  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  disrespect.  He  received  no  answer,  and  fresh  matter 
of  quarrel  being  found  by  his  enemies  at  home,  he  was  placed  in  arrest, 
and  upon  the  29th  of  October,  Charles  denounced  him  to  the  emperor  as 
guilty  of  treason,  and  of  having  projected  the  assassination  of  his  own 
mother.  Napoleon  caught  eagerly  at  this  pretext  for  interfering  in  the 
domestic  policy  of  Spain, — and  thus  the  honour  and  independence  of  a 
great  people  were  placed  in  jeopardy,  by  the  squabbles  of  two  of  the  most 
worthless  persons. 

Some  short  time  before  this,  Godoy,  either  instigated  by  an  ambition 
to  found  a  dynasty,  or  fearing  that  the  death  of  the  king  would  expose 
him  to  the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand,  had  made  proposals  to  the  French 
court  to  concert  a  plan  for  the  conquest  and  division  of  Portugal,  pro- 
mising the  assistance  of  Spain,  on  condition  that  a  principality  for 
himself  should  be  set  apart  from  the  spoil.  Such  is  the  turn  given  by 
Napoleon  to  this  aflair.  But  the  article  which  provided  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  King  of  Etruria,  a  minor,  who  had  just  been  obliged  to 
surrender  his  Italian  dominions  to  France,  renders  it  doubtful  if  the  first 
oflfer  came  from  Godoy,  and  Napoleon  eagerly  adopted  the  project  if  he 
did  not  propose  it.  The  advantages  were  all  on  his  side.  Under  the 
pretext  of  supporting  his  army  in  Portugal,  he  might  fill  Spain  with  his 
troops ;  the  dispute  between  the  father  and  the  son,  now  referred  to  his 
arbitration,  placed  the  golden  apples  within  his  reach,  and  he  resolved  to 
gather  the  fruit  if  he  had  not  planted  the  tree. 


*  Nellerto:  the  AiULgnm  of  Llorente. 
X  Napoleon,  in  Lu  Casafl — Nellerto. 


t  Vide  Dohlado'i  Letters. 
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A  secret  treaty  was  immediately  concluded  at  Fontainebleau,  between 
Marshal  Duroc  on  the  part  of  France,  and  Eugenio  Izquerdo  on  the  part 
of  Spain.  This  treaty,  together  with  a  convention  dependent  on  it,  was 
signed  the  27th,  and  ratified  by  Napoleon  on  the  29th  of  October,  the 
contracting  parties  agreeing  on  the  following  conditions. 

The  house  of  Braganza  to  be  driven  forth  of  Portugal,  and  that  king- 
dom divided  into  three  portions.  The  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Duero, 
including  the  town  of  Oporto,  to  be  called  the  kingdom  of  North  Lu- 
sitania,  and  given  as  an  indemnification  to  the  dispossessed  sovereign  of 
Etruria. 

The  Alemtejo  and  the  Algarves  to  be  erected  into  a  principality  for 
Godoy,  who  taking  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Algarves,  was  still  to  be  in 
some  respects  dependent  upon  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  central  provinces  of  Estremadura,  Beira,  and  the  Tras  os  Montes, 
together  with  the  town  of  Lisbon,  to  be  held  in  deposit  until  a  general 
peace,  and  then  to  be  exchanged  under  certain  conditions  for  English 
conquests. 

The  ultramarine  dominions  of  the  exiled  family  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  contracting  parties,  and  in  three  years  at  the  longest,  the 
King  of  Spain  to  be  gratified  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  two  Ame- 
ricas.   Thus  much  for  the  treaty.    The  terms  of  the  convention  were  : 

France  to  employ  25,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavalry.  Spain,  24,000 
infantry,  30  guns,  and  3,000  cavalry. 

The  French  contingent  to  be  joined  at  Alcantara  by  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  one-third  of  the  infantry,  and  from  thence  to 
march  to  Lisbon.  Of  the  remaining  Spanish  infantry,  10,000  were  to 
take  possession  of  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero  and  Oporto,  and  6,000  were 
to  invade  Estremadura  and  the  Algarves.  In  the  mean  time  a  reserve  of 
40,000  men  was  to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne,  ready  to  take  the  field  by 
the  20th  of  November,  if  England  should  interfere,  or  the  Portuguese 
people  resist. 

If  the  King  of  Spain  or  any  of  his  family  joined  the  troops,  the  chief 
command  to  be  vested  in  the  person  so  joining,  but,  with  that  exception 
the  French  general  to  be  obeyed  whenever  the  armies  of  the  two  nations 
came  in  contact,  and  during  the  march  through  Spain,  the  French 
soldiers  were  to  be  fed  by  that  country,  and  paid  by  their  own  go- 
vernment. 

The  revenues  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  be  administered  by  the 
general  actually  in  possession,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  whose 
name  the  province  was  held. 

Although  it  is  evident,  that  this  treaty  and  convention  favoured  Na- 
poleon's ulterior  operations  in  Spain,  by  enabling  him  to  mask  his  views, 
and  introduce  large  bodies  of  men  into  that  country  without  creating 
much  suspicion,  it  does  not  follow,  as  some  authors  have  asserted,  that 
they  were  contrived  by  the  emperor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rendering  the 
Spanish  royal  family  odious  to  the  world,  and  by  this  far-fetched  ex- 
pedient, to  prevent  other  nations  from  taking  an  interest  in  their  fate, 
when  he  should  find  it  convenient  to  apply  the  same  measure  of  injustice 
to  his  associate,  that  they  had  accorded  to  the  family  of  Braganza.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  weakness  of  such  a  policy,  founded,  as  it  must  be,  on 
the  error,  that  governments  acknowledge  the  dictates  of  justice  at 
the  expense  of  their  supposed  interests,  it  must  be  observed  that  Portugal 
was  intrinsically  a  great  object.    Hbtory  does  not  speak  of  the  time 
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when  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  deficient  in  spirit,  the  natural 
obstacles  to  an  invasion  had  more  than  once  frustrated  the  efforts  of  large 
armies,  and  the  long  line  of  communication  between  Bayonne  and  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  could  only  be  supported  by  Spanish  co-operation. 
Add  to  this,  the  facility  with  which  England  could,  and  the  probability 
that  she  would,  succour  her  ancient  ally,  and  the  reasonable  conclusion 
is,  that  Napoleon's  first  intentions  were  in  accordance  with  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  his  subsequent  proceedings  being 
the  result  of  new  projects,  conceived,  as  the  wondrous  imbecility  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  became  manifest.*  Again,  the  convention  provided 
for  the  organization  of  a  large  Spanish  force,  to  be  stationed  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Portugal,  that  is,  in  precisely  the  two  places  from  whence 
they  could  most  readily  march  to  the  assistance  of  their  country,  if  it 
was  invaded.  In  fact  the  division  of  the  Marqiiis  of  Solano  in  the 
south,  and  that  of  Greneral  Taranco  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  did,  when 
the  Spanish  insurrection  broke  out,  form  the  strength  of  the  Andalusian 
and  Gallician  armies,  the  former  of  which  gained  the  victory  at  Baylen^ 
while  the  latter  contended  for  it,  although  ineffectually,  at  Rio  Seco. 

The  French  force,  destined  to  invade  Portugal,  was  already  assembled 
at  Bayonne,  under  the  title  of  the  First  army  of  the  Garonne,"  and 
actually  entered  Spain  before  the  treaty  was  signed.  It  was  com* 
manded  by  Greneral  Junot,  a  young  man  of  a  bold,  ambitious  disposition, 
but  of  greater  reputation  for  military  talent  than  he  was  able  to  support ; 
and  his  soldiers,  principally  conscripts,  were  ill  fitted  to  endure  the 
hardships  which  awaited  them.  At  first  by  easy  marches,  and  in  small 
divisions,  he  led  his  troops  through  Spain ;  but  the  inhabitants,  either 
from  a  latent  fear  of  what  was  to  follow,  or  from  a  dislike  of  foreigners 
common  to  all  secluded  people,  were  not  friendly.f  When  the  head  of 
the  columns  reached  Salamanca,  the  general  halted,  intending  to  complete 
the  organization  of  his  troops  in  that  rich  country,  and  there  to  await 
the  most  favourable  moment  for  penetrating  the  sterile  frontier  which 
guarded  his  destined  prey ;  but  political  events  marched  faster  than  hie 
calculations,  and  fresh  instructions  from  the  emperor  prescribed  an 
immediate  advance  upon  Lisbon ;  Junot  obeyed,  and  the  family  of  Bra« 
ganza,  at  his  approach,  fled  to  the  Brazils.  The  series  of  interesting 
transactions  which  attended  this  invasion  will  be  treated  of  hereaAer ;  at 
present,  I  must  return  to  Spain,  now  bending  to  the  first  gusts  of  that 
hurricane,  which  soon  swept  over  her  with  destructive  violence. 

The  accusation  of  treason  and  intended  parricide^  preferred  by 
Charles  IV.  against  his  son  Ferdinand,  gave  rise  to  some  judicial 
proceedings,  which  ended  in  the  submission  of  the  prinoe,  who  being 
absolved  of  the  imputed  crime,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  and  nK)ther» 
acknowledging  his  own  fault,  but  accusing  the  persons  in  his  confidence^ 
of  being  the  instigators  of  deeds  which  he  himself  abhorred.  The  in- 
trigues of  his  advisers,  however,  continued,  and  the  plans  of  Napoleon 
advanced  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  divisions  in  the  Spanish 
court. 

By  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  Fontainebleau,  forty  thousand  men 
were  to  be  held  in  reserve  at  Bayonne;  but  a  greater  number  were 
assembled  on  different  points  of  the  frontier,  and  in  the  course  of  De« 

*  Voice  from  St  Helena,  vol.  ii.  t  Tbiebault>  Expidition  du  Portugal, 
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cember,  two  corps  had  entered  the  Spanish  territory,  and  were  quartered 
in  Vittoria,  Miranda,  Briviesca,  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  one, 
commanded  by  General  Dupont,  was  called  the  second  army  of  observa- 
tion of  the  "  Gironde."  The  other  commanded  by  Marshal  Moncey, 
took  the  title  of  the  army  of  observation  of  the  "  Cotes  d'Ocean."*  In 
the  gross,  they  amounted  to  fiAy-three  thousand  men,  of  which  above 
forty  thousand  were  fit  for  duty ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
December,  Dupont  advanced  to  Valladolid,  while  a  reinforcement  for 
Junot,  four  thousand  seven  hundred  in  number,  took  up  their  quarters 
at  Salamanca.t  It  thus  appeared  as  if  the  French  troops  were  quietly 
following  the  natural  line  of  communication  between  France  and  Por- 
tugal ;  but,  in  reality,  Dupont  and  Moncey's  positions  cut  off  the  capital 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  northern  provinces,  and  secured  the  direct 
road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid.  Small  divisions  under  different  pretexts 
continually  re-enforced  these  two  bodies,  and  through  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Duhesme,  penetrated 
into  Catalonia,  and  established  themselves  in  Barcelona.:^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  dispute  between  the  king  and  his  son,  or  rather 
between  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  the.  advisers  of  Ferdinand,  was 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  insurrections  at  Aranjuez  and  Madrid,  which  took 
place  upon  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  March,  1808.  The  old  king, 
deceived  by  intrigues,  or  frightened  at  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
him,  had  determined,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  to  quit  Spain,  and  take 
refuge  in  his  American  dominions,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
flight  to  Seville,  when  the  prince's  grooms  commenced  a  tumult,  in  which 
the  populace  of  Aranjuez  soon  joined,  and  were  only  pacified  by  the 
assurance  that  no  journey  was  in  contemplation. 

Upon  the  18th,  the  people  of  Madrid,  following  the  example  of  Aran- 
juez, sacked  the  house  of  the  obnoxious  Manuel  Godoy,  and  upon  the 
19th  the  riots  having  recommenced  at  Aranjuez,  that  minister  secreted 
himself ;  but  his  retreat  being  discovered,  he  was  maltreated,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  killed,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard  rescued  him. 
Charles  IV.,  terrified  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  his  subjects,  had 
abdicated  the  day  before,  and  this  event  being  proclaimed  at  Madrid  on 
the  20th,  Ferdinand  was  declared  king,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation  at 
large :  little  did  the  people  know  what  they  rejoiced  at,  and  time  has 
since  taught  them  that  the  fable  of  the  frogs  demanding  a  monarch  had 
its  meaning. 

During  these  transactions,  Murat,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  who  had  taken 
the  command  of  all  the  French  troops  in  Spain,  quitted  his  quarters  at 
Aranda  de  Duero,  passed  the  Somosierra,  and  entered  Madrid  the  2dd, 
with  Moncey's  corps  and  a  fine  body  of  cavalry ;  Dupont  at  the  same 
time,  deviating  from  the  road  to  Portugal,  crossed  the  Duero,  and  oc- 
cupied Segovia,  the  Escurial,  and  Aranjuez.  Ferdinand,  who  arrived  at 
Madrid  on  the  24th,  was  not  recognised  by  Murat  as  king ;  nevertheless, 
at  the  demand  of  his  powerful  guest,  he  delivered  to  him  the  sword  of 
Francis  I.  with  much  ceremony.  Meanwhile  Charles  protested  to  Murat 
that  his  abdication  had  been  forced,  and  also  wrote  to  Napoleon  in  the 
same  strain.  This  state  of  affairs  being  unexpected  by  the  emperor,  he 
sent  General  Savary  to  conduct  his  plans,  which  appear  to  have  been 

•  Retorn  of  the  French  arnjy  ;  Appendix.      t  Journal  of  Dapont'i  Operations,  MSS. 
I  ^'otef  of  Napoleon ;  Appendix*  No,  II. 
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considerably  deranged  by  the  vehemence  of  the  people,  and  the  precipi- 
tation with  which  Murat  had  seized  the  capital.*  But  previous  to  Savary's 
arrival,  Don  Carlos,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand,  departed  from  Madrid, 
hoping  to  meet  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  presence  in  that  city  was 
confidently  expected ;  and  upon  the  10th  of  April,  Ferdinand,  having  first 
appointed  a  supreme  junta,  of  which  his  uncle,  Don  Antonio,  was  named 
president  and  Murat  a  member,  commenced  his  own  remarkable  journey 
to  Bayonne.  The  true  causes  of  this  measure  have  not  yet  been  deve- 
loped ;  perhaps,  when  they  shall  be  known,  some  petty  personal  intrigue 
may  be  found  to  have  had  a  greater  influence  than  the  grand  machina- 
tions attributed  to  Napoleon,  who  could  not  have  anticipated,  much  less 
have  calculated,  a  great  political  scheme  upon  such  a  surprising  example 
of  weakness. 

The  people  every  where  manifested  their  anger  at  this  journey;  in 
Vlttoria  they  cut  the  traces  of  Ferdinand's  carriage,  and  at  difi!erent 
times  several  gallant  men  offered,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  carry  him 
off  by  sea,  in  defiance  of  the  French  troops  quartered  along  the  road. 
Unmoved  by  their  entreaties  and  zeal,  and  regardless  of  the  warning 
contained  in  a  letter  that  he  received  at  this  period  from  Napoleon,  (who, 
withholding  the  title  of  majesty,  sharply  reproved  him  for  his  past  con- 
duct, and  scarcely  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  him,)  Ferdinand  continued 
his  progress,  and,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1808,  found  himself  a  prisoner  in 
Bayonne.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles,  under  the  protection  of  Murat, 
resumed  his  authority,  obtained  the  liberty  of  Godoy,  and  quitting 
Spain,  also  threw  himself,  his  cause  and  kingdom,  into  the  emperor's 
hands. 

These  events  were  in  themselves  quite  enough  to  urge  a  more  cautious 
people  than  the  Spaniards  into  action  ;  but  other  measures  had  been 
pursued,  which  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  country 
was  destined  to  be  the  spoil  of  the  French.  The  troops  of  that  nation 
had  been  admitted,  without  reserve  or  precaution,  into  the  different 
fortresses  upon  the  Spanish  frontier,  and,  taking  advantage  of  this  hospi- 
tality to  forward  the  views  of  their  chief,  they  got  possession,  by  various 
artifices,  of  the  citadels  of  St.  Sebastian  in  Guipuscoa,  of  Pampeluna  in 
Navarre,  and  of  the  forts  of  Figueras  and  Monjuik,  and  the  citadel  of 
Barcelona  in  Catalonia.  Thus,  under  the  pretence  of  mediating  between 
the  father  and  the  son,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  a  foreign  force  was 
suddenly  established  in  the  capital,  on  the  communications,  and  in  the 
principal  frontier  fortresses ;  its  chief  was  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
government,  and  a  fiery,  proud,  and  jealous  nation  was  laid  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  a  stranger,  without  a  blow  being  struck,  without  one  warning 
voice  being  raised,  without  a  suspicion  being  excited,  in  sufficient  time  to 
guard  against  those  acts  upon  which  all  were  gazing  with  stupid  amaze- 
ment. 

It  is  idle  to  attribute  this  surprising  event  to  the  subtlety  of  Napoleon's 
policy,  to  the  depth  of  his  deceit,  or  to  the  treachery  of  Godoy ;  such  a 
fatal  calamity  could  only  be  the  result  of  bad  government,  and  the 
consequent  degradation  of  public  feeling.  It  matters  but  little  to  those 
who  wish  to  derive  a  lesson  from  experience,  whether  it  be  a  Godoy  or  a 
Savary  that  strikes  the  last  bargain  of  corruption,  the  silly  father  or  the 
rebellious  son,  that  signs  the  final  act  of  degradation  and  infamy.  For- 
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tunately,  it  is  easier  to  oppress  the  people  of  all  countries,  than  to  destroy 
their  generous  feelings;  when  all  patriotism  is  lost  among  the  upper 
classes,  it  may  still  he  found  among  the  lower ;  in  the  Peninsula  it  was 
not  found,  but  started  into  life  with  a  fervour  and  energy  that  ennobled 
even  the  wild  and  savage  form  in  which  it  appeared ;  nor  was  it  the  less 
admirable  that  it  burst  forth  attended  by  many  evils ;  the  good  feeling 
displayed  was  the  people^s  own,  their  cruelty,  folly,  and  perverscncss, 
were  the  effects  of  a  long  course  of  misgovemment. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Napoleon  should  have  meddled  with  the 
interior  affairs  of  Spain,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  one  for  his  manner  of 
doing  it.  The  Spanish  Bourbons  could  never  have  been  sincere  friends 
to  France  while  Bonaparte  held  the  sceptre,  and  the  moment  that  the 
fear  of  his  power  ceased  to  operate,  it  was  quite  certain  that  their  apparent 
friendship  would  change  to  active  hostility ;  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  Spanish  cabinet  just  before  the  battle  of  Jena  was  evidence  of  this 
fact.  But  if  the  Bourbons  were  Napoleon's  enemies,  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  people  sympathized  with  their  rulers ;  his  great  error  was  that 
he  looked  only  to  the  court,  and  treated  the  nation  with  contempt.  Had 
he,  before  he  openly  meddled  in  their  affairs,  brought  the  people  into 
hostile  contact  with  their  government, — and  how  many  points  would  not 
such  a  government  have  offered ! — instead  of  appearing  as  the  treacherous 
arbitrator  in  a  domestic  quarrel,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deli« 
verer  of  a  great  people. 

The  journey  of  Ferdinand,  the  liberation  of  Grodoy,  the  flight  of  Charles, 
the  appointing  Murat  to  be  a  member  of  the  governing  junta,  and  the 
movements  of  the  French  troops,  who  were  advancing  from  all  parts 
towards  Madrid,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  nation,  and  tumults  and 
assassinations  had  taken  place  in  various  parts  ;  at  Toledo  a  serious  riot 
occurred  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  peasants  joined  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  it  was  only  by  the  advance  of  a  division  of  infantry  and  some 
cavalry  of  Dupont's  corps,  then  quartered  at  Aranjuez,  that  order  was 
restored.*  The  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  however,  increased :  the 
French  troops  were  all  young  men,  or  rather  boys,  taken  from  the  last 
conscription,  and  disciplined  after  they  had  entered  Spain ;  their  youth 
and  apparent  feebleness  excited  the  contempt  of  the  Spaniards,  who  pride 
themselves  much  upon  individual  prowess ;  and  the  swelling  indignation 
at  last  broke  out. 

Upon  the  2d  of  May,  a  carriage  being  prepared,  as  the  people  supposed, 
to  convey  Don  Antonio,  the  uncle  of  Ferdinand,  to  France,  a  crowd 
collected  about  it,  their  language  indicated  a  determination  not  to  permit 
the  last  of  the  royal  family  to  be  spirited  away,  the  traces  of  the  carriage 
were  cut,  and  loud  imprecations  against  the  French  burst  forth  on 
every  side ;  at  that  moment  Colonel  La  Grange,  aid-de-camp  to  Murat, 
appeared ;  he  was  assailed  and  maltreated,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
city  was  in  commotion.  The  French  soldiers,  expecting  no  violence, 
were  killed  in  every  street,  about  four  hundred  fell,  and  the  hospital  was 
attacked,  but  the  attendants  and  sick  men  defended  themselves ;  and 
meanwhile  the  alarm  having  spread  to  the  camp  outside  the  city,  the 
French  cavalry  galloped  in  to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen  by  the 
gate  of  Alcala,  while  General  Lanfranc,  with  three  thousand  infantry, 
descending  from  the  heights  on  the  northwest  quarter,  entered  the  Calle 
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Aocha  de  Bernardo.  As  he  crossed  the  end  of  the  street  Maravelles, 
Daois  and  Velarde,  two  Spanish  officers  who  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  discharged  a  cannon  at  the  passing  troops,  and  were  imme- 
diately attacked  and  killed  by  some  voltigeurs ;  the  column,  however, 
continued  its  march,  releasing,  as  it  advanced,  several  superior  officers, 
who  were  in  a  manner  besieged  by  the  populace.  The  cavalry  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  treating  the  affair  as  a  tumult,  and  not  as  an 
action,  made  some  hundred  prisoners,  and  some  men  were  killed  or 
maimed  by  the  horses;  but  Marshal  Moncey,  Greneral  Harispe,  and 
Gonzalvo  O'Farril,  restored  order.*  Nevertheless,  after  nightfall,  the 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  armed  and  in  considerable 
numbers,  beset  the  city  gates,  and  the  French  guards  firing  upon  them, 
killed  twenty  or  thirty,  and  wounded  more. 

In  the  first  moment  of  irritation,  Murat  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be 
tried  by  a  military  commission,  which  condemned  them  to  death  ;  but  the 
municipality  interfering,  represented  to  that  prince  the  extreme  cruelty  of 
visiting  this  angry  eBlillition  of  an  injured  and  insulted  people  with  such 
severity,  whereupon  admitting  the  weight  of  their  arguments,  he  forbade 
any  executions  on  the  sentence.  Yet  it  is  said  that  General  Grouchy,  in 
whose  immediate  power  the  prisoners  remained,  after  exclaiming  that  his 
own  life  had  been  attempted,  that  the  blood  of  the  French  soldiers  was 
not  to  be  spilt  with  impunity,  and  that  the  prisoners  having  been  con* 
demned  by  a  council  of  war,  ought  and  should  be  executed,  proceeded  to 
shoot  them  in  the  Prado.  Forty  were  thus  slain  before  Murat  could 
cause  his  orders  to  be  effectually  obeyed.  The  next  day  some  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  having  discovered  that  a  colonel,  commanding  the 
imperial  guards,  still  retained  a  number  of  prisoners  in  the  barracks,  ap- 
plied to  have  them  also  released.  Murat  consented ;  but  it  is  said  by 
some,  although  denied  by  others  of  greater  authority,  that  the  colonel 
getting  intelligence  of  what  was  passing,  and  being  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
so  many  choice  soldiers,  put  forty-five  of  his  captives  to  death  before  the 
order  arrived  to  stay  his  bloody  proceedings-f 

Such  were  nearly  the  circumstances  that  attended  this  celebrated 
tumult,  in  which  the  wild  cry  of  Spanish  warfare  was  first  heard,  and  as 
many  authors,  adopting  without  hesitation  all  the  reports  of  the  day,  have 
represented  it,  sometimes  as  a  wanton  and  extensive  massacre  on  the  p&rt 
of  the  French,  sometimes  as  a  barbarous  political  stroke  to  impress  a 
dread  of  their  power,  I  think  it  necessary  to  remark — First,  that  it  was 
commenced  by  the  Spaniards ;  their  fiery  tempers,  the  irritation  produced 
by  passing  events,  and  the  habits  of  violence  which  they  had  acquired  in 
their  late  successful  insurrection  against  Godoy,  rendered  an  explosion 
inevitable.  Second,  that  if  the  French  had  secretly  stimulated  this  dispo- 
sition, and  had  resolved  in  cold  blood  to  make  a  terrible  example,  they 
would  have  prepared  some  check  on  the  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  garrison ; 
they  would  not  have  left  their  own  hospital  unguarded,  still  less  have 
arranged  the  pl^n  so,  that  their  loss  should  far  exceed  that  of  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  surely  nothing  would  have  induced  them  to  relinquish  the 

grofit  of  such  policy  after  having  suffered  all  the  injury  !    Yet  Marshal 
loncey  and  General  Harispe  were  actively  engaged  in  restoring  order 
and  it  is  certain  that,  including  the  peasants  shot  outside  the  gates,  and 
♦  Memoir  of  Azanza  and  OTarril. 
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the  executions  aflerwards,  the  whole  number  of  Spaniards  slain  did  not 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  while  several  hundred  French 
fell.^  Of  the  imperial  guards  seventy  men  were  wounded,  and  this  fact 
alone  would  suffice  to  prove  that  there  was  no  premeditation  on  the  part 
of  Murat ;  for  if  he  was  base  enough  to  sacrifice  his  own  men  with  such 
unconcern,  he  would  not  have  exposed  the  select  soldiers  of  the  French 
empire  in  preference  to  the  conscripts  who  abounded  in  his  army. 

The  affair  ilself  was  certainly  accidental,  and  not  very  bloody  for  the 
patriots,  but  policy  induced  both  sides  to  attribute  secret  motives,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  slaughter.  The  Spaniards  in  the  provinces,  impressed 
with  an  opinion  of  French  atrocity,  were  thereby  excited  to  insurrection 
on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  French,  well  aware  that  such  an 
impression  could  not  be  effaced  by  an  accurate  relation  of  what  did  hap- 
pen, seized  the  occasion  to  convey  a  terrible  idea  of  their  own  power  and 
severity.  It  is  the  part  of  history  to  reduce  such  amplifications.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  remain  unmoved  in  recording  the  gallantry  and  devotion 
of  a  populace  that  could  thus  dare  to  assail  the  'force  commanded  by 
Murat,  rather  than  abandon  one  of  their  princes ;  such,  however,  was  the 
character  of  the  Spaniards  throughout  this  war,  they  were  prone  to  sud- 
den and  rash  actions,  and  though  weak  in  military  execution,  fierce  and 
confident  individually,  and  they  had  always  an  intuitive  perception  of 
what  was  great  and  noble. 

The  commotion  of  the  2d  of  May  was  the  forerunner  of  insurrections 
in  every  part  of  Spain,  few  of  which  were  so  honourable  to  the  actors  as 
that  of  Madrid.  Unprincipled  villains  hailed  the  opportunity  of  directing 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  turned 
the  unthinking  fury  of  the  people  against  whomever  it  pleased  them  to 
rob  or  to  destroy.  Pillage,  massacres,  assassinations,  cruelties  of  the 
roost  revolting  kind  ,were  every  where  perpetrated,  and  the  intrinsic  good- 
ness of  the  cause  was  disfigured  by  the  enormities  committed  at  Cadiz, 
Seville,  Badajoz,  and  other  places,  but  chiefly  at  Valencia,  pre-eminent 
in  barbarity  at  a  moment  when  all  were  barbarous  1  The  first  burst  of 
popular  feeling  being  thus  misdirected,  and  the  energy  of  the  people 
wasted  in  assassinations^  lassitude  and  fear  succeeded  to  the  insolence  of 
tumult  at  the  approach  of  real  danger ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  shine  in  the 
work  of  butchery,  and  another  to  establish  that  discipline  which  can  alone 
sustain  the  courage  of  the  multitude  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

To  cover  the  suspicious  measure  of  introducing  more  troops  than  the 
terms  of  the  convention  warranted,  a  variety  of  reports  relative  to  the 
ultimate  intentions  of  the  French  emperor  had  been  propagated  ;  at  one 
time  Gibraltar  was  to  be  besieged,  and  officers  were  despatched  to  examine 
the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain  and  Barbary ;  at  another,  Portugal 
was  to  become  the  theatre  of  great  events ;  and  a  mysterious  importance 
was  attached  to  all  the  movements  of  the  French  armies,  with  a  view  to 
deceive  a  court  that  fear  and  sloth  disposed  to  the  belief  of  any  thing  but 
the  truth,  and  to  impose  upon  a  people  whose  unsuspicious  ignorance  was 
at  first  mistaken  for  tameness. 

In  the  mean  lime,  active  agents  were  employed  to  form  a  French  party 
at  the  capital ;  and,  as  the  insurrections  of  Aranjuez  and  Madrid  dis- 
covered the  fierceness  of  the  Spanish  character.  Napoleon  enjoined  more 
caution  and  prudence  upon  his  lieutenant  than  the  latter  was  disposed  to 
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practise.  In  fact,  Mu rat's  precipitation  was  the  cause  of  hastening  the 
discovery  of  his  master's  real  views  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution. 
For  Dupont's  first  division  and  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Duero  as  early  as 
the  14th  of  March,  and  upon  the  10th  of  April  had  occupied  Aranjuez, 
while  his  second  and  third  divisions  took  post  at  the  E^curial  and  at 
Segovia,  thus  encircling  the  capital,  which  was  soon  occupied  by  Moncey's 
corps.  It  was  then  evident  that  Murat  designed  to  control  the  provisional 
government  left  by  Ferdinand ;  and  the  riot  at  Toledo,  although  promptly 
quelled  by  the  interference  of  the  French  troops,  indicated  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  before  the  explosion  at  Madrid  had  placed  the  parties  in  a 
state  of  direct  hostility.  Murat  seems  to  have  been  intrusted  with  only  a 
half  confidence,  and  as  his  natural  impetuosity  urged  him  to  play  a  rash 
rather  than  a  timid  part,  he  appeared  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror  before  a 
ground  of  quarrel  was  laid.  iEIis  policy  was  too  coarse  and  open  for  such 
difficult  affairs,  yet  he  was  not  entirely  without  grounds  for  his  proceeding; 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  about  this  time  by  Napoleon  contained  these 
expressions :  Tke  JDvke  of  Infantado  has  a  party  in  Madrid;  it  unll 
attack  you  ;  dissipate  it,  and  seize  the  government.'*^ 

At  Bayonne  the  political  events  kept  pace  with  those  of  Madrid. 
Charles  IV.,  having  reclaimed  his  rights  in  presence  of  Napoleon,  com- 
manded the  infant  Don  Antonio,  to  relinquish  the  presioency  of  the 
governing  junta  to  Murat,  who,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  This  appointment,  and  the  restoration 
of  Charles  to  the  regal  dignity,  were  proclaimed  in  Madrid,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  council  of  Castile,  on  the  10th  of  May ;  but  five  days 
previous  to  that  period,  the  old  monarch  had  again  ceded  his  authority  to 
Napoleon,  and  Ferdinand  and  himself  were  consigned,  with  large  pen- 
sions, to  the  tranquillity  of  private  life.  The  throne  of  Spain  being  thus 
rendered  vacant,  the  right  to  fill  it  was  assumed  by  the  French  emperor 
in  virtue  of  the  cession  made  by  Charles  IV.,  and  he  desired  that  a  king 
might  be  chosen  from  his  own  family.  After  some  hesitation,  the  council 
of  Castile,  in  concert  with  the  municipality  of  Madrid  and  the  governing 
junta,  declared  that  their  choice  had  fallen  upon  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
was  then  King  of  Naples ;  and  Cardinal  Bourbon,  primate  of  Spain,  first 
cousin  of  Charles  IV.,  and  archbishop  of  Toledo,  not  only  acceded  to  this 
arrangement,  but  actually  wrote  to  Napoleon  a  letter  testifying  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  order  of  things.  As  it  was  easy  to  foretell  the  result  of 
the  election,  the  King  of  Naples  was  already  journeying  towards  Bayonne, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  June.  The  principal  men  of  Spain  had 
been  previously  invited  to  meet  in  that  town  upon  the  15th,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  their  assent  to  a  constitution  prepared  by  Napoleon;  and  at  this 
meeting,  called  "the  Assembly  of  Notables,"  ninety-one  Spaniards  of 
eminence  appeared.  They  accepted  Joseph  as  their  king,  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  constitution  in  detail,  and  after  several  sittings  adopted  it,  and 
swore  to  maintain  its  provisions.  Thus  finished  the  first  part  of  this 
eventful  drama. 

The  new  constitution  was  calculated  to  draw  forth  all  the  resources  of 
Spain ;  compared  to  the  old  system  it  was  a  blessing,  and  it  would  have 
been  received  as  such  under  different  circumstances,  but  now  arms  were 
to  decide  its  fate,  for  in  every  province  the  cry  of  war  had  been  raised. 
In  Catalonia,  in  Valencia,  in  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  Gallicia,  and  the 
Asturias,  the  people  were  gathering,  and  fiercely  declaring  their  determi- 
nation to  resist  French  intrusion.    Nevertheless  Joseph,  apparently  con- 
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tented  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  ninety-one  notables,  and  trusting  to 
the  powerful  support  of  his  brother,  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  9th  of 
July ;  and  on  the  12th  arrived  at  Vittoria.  The  inhabitants  still  remem- 
bering the  journey  to  Bayonne,  seemed  disposed  to  hinder  his  entrance ; 
but  their  opposition  did  not  break  out  into  actual  violence,  and  the  next 
morning  he  continued  his  progress  by  Miranda  del  Ebro,  Breviesca, 
Burgos,  and  Buitrago.  The  20th  of  July  he  entered  Madrid,  and  on  the 
24th  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  with  all  the  solem- 
nities usual  upon  such  occasions,  thus  making  himself  the  enemy  of  eleven 
millions  of  people,  the  object  of  a  nation's  hatred  1  With  a  strange  accent, 
and  from  the  midst  of  foreign  bands,  he  called  upon  a  fierce  and  haughty 
race  to  accept  of  a  constitution  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  which 
few  of  them  had  ever  heard  of,  his  only  hope  of  success  resting  on  the 
strength  of  his  brother's  arms,  his  claims  upon  the  consent  of  an  imbecile 
monarch,  and  the  weakness  of  a  few  pusillanimous  nobles,  in  contempt  of 
the  rights  of  millions  now  arming  to  oppose  him.  This  was  the  unhal- 
lowed part  of  the  enterprise ;  this  it  was  that  rendered  his  offered  constitu- 
tion odious,  covered  it  with  a  leprous  skin,  and  drove  the  noble-minded 
far  from  the  pollution  of  its  touch ! 


CHAFfER  111. 

Council  of  Caitile  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance — Supreme  iunta  established  at 
Seville — Marquis  of  Solano  murdered  at  Cadiz,  and  the  Condc  d'Aguilar  at  Seville — 
Intercourse  between  Castanos  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple — C>eneral  Spencer  and  Admiral 
Purvis  offer  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards — Admiral  Rossily's  squadron  surrenders 
to  Morla— General  insurrection — Massacre  at  Valencia — Horrible  murder  of  Filanghieri. 

Joseph  being  proclaimed  king,  required  the  council  of  Castile  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  constitution ;  but,  with  unexpected 
boldness,  that  body,  hitherto  obsequious,  met  his  orders  with  a  remon- 
strance, for  war,  virtually  declared  on  the  2d  of  May,  was  at  this  time 
raging  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  council  was  secretly  apprised 
that  a  great  misfortune  had  befallen  the  French  arms."*  It  was  no  longer 
a  question  between  Joseph  and  some  reluctant  public  bodies ;  it  was  an 
awful  struggle  between  great  nations ;  and  how  the  spirit  of  insurrection, 
breaking  forth  simultaneously  in  every  province,  was  nourished  in  each, 
until  it  acquired  the  consistence  of  regular  warfare,  I  will  now  relate. 

Just  before  the  tumult  of  Aranjuez,  the  Marquis  of  Solano  y  Socoro, 
commanding  the  Spanish  auxiliary  force  in  the  Alemlejo,  had  received  an 
order  from  Godoy  to  withdraw  his  division,  and  post  it  on  the  frontier  of 
Andalusia,  to  cover  the  projected  journey  of  Charles  IV.  Napoleon  was 
aware  of  this  order,  but  would  not  interrupt  its  execution,  wherefore 
Solano  quilted  Portugal  without  difficulty,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
observing  the  general  agitation,  repaired  to  his  government  of  Cadiz,  in 
the  harbour  of  which  place  five  French  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  under 
Admiral  Rossily,  had  just  before  taken  refuge  from  ihe  English  fleet 
Seville  was  in  a  great  ferment,  and  Solano,  in  passing  through,  was 
required  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  Ferdi- 
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nand  VII. ;  he  refused,  and  passed  on  to  his  own  government ;  but  there 
also  the  people  were  ripe  for  a  declaration  against  the  French.  A  local 
government  was  established  at  Seville,  which  assuming  the  title  of 
«  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,"  declared  war  in  form  against 
the  intrusive  monarch,  commanded  all  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  forty-five  to  take  arms,  called  upon  the  troops  of  the  camp  of  San 
Roque  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  and  ordered  Solano  to  attack  the 
French  squadron.  That  unfortunate  man  would  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  this  self-constituted  government,  and  as  he  hesitated  to  com- 
mit his  country  in  war  against  a  power  whose  strength  he  knew  better 
than  he  did  the  temper  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  was  murdered.  His 
ability,  his  courage,  his  amiable  and  unblemished  character,  have  never 
been  denied,  and  yet  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  junta  of 
Seville  sent  an  agent  to  Cadiz  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  his 
assassination.  This  foul  stain  upon  the  cause  was  enlarged  by  the  per- 
petration of  similar,  or  worse  deeds,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  At 
Seville  the  Conde  d'Aguilar  was  dragged  from  his  carriage,  and  without 
even  the  imputation  of  guilt,  inhumanly  butchered ;  and  hero  again  it  is 
said  that  the  mob  were  instigated  by  a  leading  member  of  the  junta.  Count 
Gusman  de  Tilly,  a  man  described  as  capable  of  dishonouring  a  whole 
nation  by  his  crimes,"  while  his  victim  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
virtuous  and  accomplished. 

As  early  as  April,  General  Castanos,  then  commanding  the  camp  of 
San  Roque,  had  entered  into  communication  with  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple, 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  resolved  to  seize  any  opportunity 
that  ofiered  to  resist  the  French,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
Spaniard  who  united  patriotism  with  prudent  calculation;  readily  acknow- 
lodging  the  authority  of  the  junta  of  Seville,  and  stifling  the  workings  of 
self-interest,  with  a  virtue  by  no  means  common  to  his  countrymen  at 
that  period.  When  the  insurrection  first  broke  out,  Admiral  Purvis 
commanded  the  British  squadron  off  Cadiz,  and  in  concert  with  General 
Spencer,  who  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  world  with  five  thousand 
men,  offered  to  co-operate  with  Solano,  in  an  attack  upon  the  French 
ships  of  war  in  the  harbour.  Upon  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  man, 
this  offer  was  renewed  and  pressed  upon  Don  Thomas  Morla,  his 
successor;  but  he,  for  reasons  hereafier  to  be  mentioned,  refused  all 
assistance,  and  reduced  the  hostile  ships  himself.*  Castanos,  however, 
united  himself  closely  with  the  British  commanders,  and  obtained  frera 
them  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  money ;  and  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  merchants  of  Gibraltar  advanced  a  loan  of 
forty-two  thousand  dollars  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish  patriots. 

Meanwhile  the  assassinations  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  were  imitated  in 
every  part  of  Spain ;  hardly  can  a  town  be  named  in  which  some  inno- 
cent  and  worthy  persons  were  not  slain.f  Grenada  had  its  murders ; 
Carthagena  rivalled  Cadiz  in  ruthless  cruelty,  and  Valencia  reeked  with 
blood.  Don  Miguel  de  Saavedra,  the  governor  of  that  city,  was  killed, 
not  in  the  first  fury  of  commotion,*  which  he  escaped,  but,  having 
returned,  was  deliberately  sacrificed.  Balthazar  Calvo,  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  San  Isidre,  at  Madrid,  came  down  to  Valencia,  and  having 
collected  a  band  of  fanatics,  commenced  a  massacre  of  the  French  resi- 
dents ;  and  this  ruthless  villain  continued  his  slaughters  unchecked,  until 
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French  victims  failing,  his  raging  thirst  for  murder  urged  him  to  menace 
the  junta,  who  with  the  exception  of  the  English  consul  Mr.  Tupper,  had 
given  way  to  his  previous  violence,  but  now  readily  found  the  means  to 
crush  his  power.  The  canon,  while  in  the  act  of  braving  their  authority, 
was  seized  by  stratagem,  and  soon  aderwards  strangled,  together  with 
two  hundred  of  his  band.  The  Conde  de  Serbelloni,  captain-general  of 
the  province,  then  proceeded  to  organize  an  army ;  the  old  Count  Florida 
Biancha  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Murcian  insurrection,  and  his 
force  acted  in  unison  with  that  of  Valencia. 

In  Catalonia  the  occupation  of  Barcelona  repressed  the  popular  efier- 
vescence,  but  the  feeling  was  the  same,  and  an  ihsurrection,  breaking 
out  at  the  town  of  Manresa,  soon  spread  to  all  the  unfettered  parts  of 
the  province. 

In  Aragon  the  arrival  of  Don  Joseph  Palafox  kindled  the  fire  of 
patriotism.  He  had  escaped  from  Bayonne,  and  his  family  were  greatly 
esteemed  in  a  country  where  it  was  of  the  noblest  among  a  people 
absurdly  vain  of  their  ancient  descent.  The  captain -general,  fearful  of  a 
tumult,  ordered  Palafox  to  quit  the  province;  but  this  circumstance,  joined 
to  some  appearance  of  mystery  in  bis  escape  from  Bayonne,  increased 
the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  a  crowd  surrounded  his  abode,  and  forced 
him  to  assume  the  command,  the  captain-general  was  confined,  some 
persons  were  murdered,  and  a  junta  was  formed.  Palafox  was  considered 
by  his  companions  as  a  man  of  slender  capacity  and  great  vanity,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  his  exploits  to  create  a  doubt  of  the  justness  of  this 
opinion ;  it  was  not  Palafox  that  upheld  the  glory  of  Aragon,  it  was  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  which  he  had  not  excited,  and  could  so  little  direct, 
that  for  a  long  time  afler  the  commencement  of  the  6rst  siege,  he  was 
kept  a  sort  of  prisoner  in  Zaragoza,  his  courage  and  fidelity  being  dis- 
trusted by  the  population  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ruled. 

The  example  of  Aragon  aroused  the  Navarrese,  and  Logrono  became 
the  focus  of  an  insurrection  which  extended  along  most  of  the  valleys  of 
that  kingdom.  In  the  northern  and  western  provinces,  the  spirit  of  inde> 
pendence  was  equally  fierce  and  as  decidedly  pronounced,  accompanied 
also  by  the  same  excesses.  In  Badajoz  the  Conde  de  la  Torre  del  Frenio 
was  butchered  by  the  populace,  and  his  mangled  carcass  dragged  through 
the  streets  in  triumph.  At  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  the  corregidor  with 
difficulty  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  a  hasty  flight;  Licon  presented  a  wide, 
unbroken  scene  of  anarchy,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  all  the  great 
towns  violent  hands  were  laid  upon  those  who  opposed  the  people's 
wishes. 

Gallicia  seemed  to  hold  back  for  a  moment,  but  the  example  of  Leon, 
and  the  arrival  of  an  agent  from  the  Asturias,  where  the  insurrection 
was  in  full  force,  produced  a- general  movement.  A  junta  was  formed, 
and  Filanghieri,  the  governor  of  Coruna,  an  Italian,  was  called  upon  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  royalty  by  declaring  war  in  form  against 
France.  Like  every  man  of  sense  in  Spain  he  was  unwilling  to  com- 
mence a  revolution  upon  such  uncertain  grounds,  and  the  impatient 
populace  sought  his  death ;  he  was  saved  at  the  moment  by  the  courage 
of  an  odicer  of  his  staff,  yet  his  horrible  fate  was  only  deferred.  Being 
a  man  of  talent  and  sincerely  attached  to  Spain,  he  exerted  himself  to 
organize  the  military  resources  of  the  province,  and  no  suspicion  attached 
to  his  conduct ;  but  such  was  the  inherent  ferocity  of  the  people  and  of 
the  time,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Navarre  seized  him  at 
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Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo,  and,  as  some  say,  stuck  him  full  of  bayonets, 
while  others  assert  that  they  planted  their  weapons  in  the  ground,  and 
then  tossing  him  on  to  their  points,  led  him  there  to  struggle,  and  dis- 
banded themselves. 

The  Asturians  were  the  6rst  who  proclaimed  their  indefeasible  right  of 
choosing  a  new  government  when  the  old  one  ceased  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection. They  established  a  local  junta,  declared  war  against  the  French, 
and  despatched  deputies  to  England  to  solicit  assistance.  Meanwhile, 
although  the  great  towns  in  Biscay  and  ihe  Castiles,  were  overawed  by 
fifty  thousand  bayonets,  the  peasantry  commenced  a  war,  in  their  own 
manner,  against  the  stragglers  and  the  sick,  and  thus  a  hostile  chain 
surrounding  the  French  army  was  completed  in  every  link. 

This  universal,  and  nearly  simultaneous  effort  of  the  Spanish  people 
was  beheld  by  the  rest  of  Europe  with  astonishment  and  admiration: 
astonishment  at  the  energy  thus  suddenly  put  forth  by  a  nation  hitherto 
deemed  unnerved  and  debased ;  admiration  at  the  devoted  courage  of  an 
act  which,  seen  at  a  distance  and  its  odious  parts  unknown,  appeared 
with  all  the  ideal  beauty  of  Numantian  patriotism.  In  England  the 
enthusiasm  was  unbounded ;  dazzled  at  first  with  the  splendour  of  such 
an  agreeable,  unlooked-for  spectacle,  men  of  all  classes  gave  way  to  the 
impulse  of  a  generous  sympathy,  and  forgot,  or  felt  disinclined  to  analyze, 
the  real  causes  of  this  apparently  magnanimous  exertion.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  fairly  doubted  if  the  disinterested  vigour  of  the  Spanish  character 
was  the  true  source  of  the  resistance;  it  was,  in  fact,  produced  by  several 
co-operating  causes,  many  of  which  are  any  thing  but  commendable. 
Constituted  as  modern  states  are,  with  little  in  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment or  education  adapted  to  nourish  intense  feelings  of  patriotism,  it 
would  be  miraculous  indeed  if  such  a  result  was  obtained  from  the  pure 
virtue  of  a  nation,  which  for  two  centuries  had  groaned  under  the  pres- 
sure of  civil  and  religious  despotism. 

The  Spanish  character,  with  relation  to  public  affairs,  is  distinguished 
by  inordinate  pride  and  arrogance.  Dilatory  and  improvident,  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  the  mass,  all  possess  an  absurd  confidence  that  every 
thing  is  practicable  which  their  heated  imaginations  suggest ;  once  excited, 
they  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  a  project,  and  the  obstacles 
they  encounter  are  attributed  to  treachery ;  hence  the  sudden  murder  of 
80  many  virtuous  men  at  the  commencement  of  this  commotion.  Kind 
and  warm  in  his  attachments,  but  bitter  in  his  anger,  the  Spaniard  is 
patient  under  privations,  firm  in  bodily  suffering,  prone  to  sudden  passion, 
vindictive,  bloody,  remembering  insult  longer  than  injury,  and  cruel  in 
his  revenge.  With  a  strong  natural  perception  of  what  is  noble,  his  pro- 
mise is  lofly,  but  as  he  invariably  permits  his  passions  to  get  the  mastery 
of  his  reason,  his  performance  is  mean.  In  the  progress  of  this  war,  the 
tenacity  of  vengeance  ])eculiar  to  the  nation  supplied  the  want  of  cool, 
persevering  intrepidity ;  but  it  was  a  poor  substitute  for  that  essential 
quality,  and  led  rather  to  deeds  of  craft  and  cruelty  than  to  daring  acts 
of  patriotism.  Now  the  abstraction  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  unex- 
pected pretensions  to  the  crown,  so  insultingly  put  forth  by  Napoleon, 
had  aroused  all  the  Spanish  pride,  and  the  tumults  of  Madrid  and  Aran- 
juez  prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  violent  movement;  the  protection  , 
afforded  by  the  French  to  the  obnoxious  Godoy  increased  the  ferment  of 
popular  feeling,  because  a  dearly  cherished  vengeance  was  thus  frustrated 
at  the  moment  of  its  expected  accomplishment,  and  the  disappointment 
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esdled  all  that  fierceness  of  anger  which  with  Spaniards  is,  for  the 
momeat,  uncontrollahle ;  and  then  came  the  tumult  of  Madrid,  which, 
swolleo  and  distorted,  was  cast  like  Csesar's  body  before  the  people  to 
urge  them  to  frenzy;  they  arose,  not  to  meet  a  danger  the  extent  of 
which  they  had  calculated,  and  were  prepared  for  the  sake  of  indepen- 
deoce  to  confront,  but  to  gratify  the  fury  of  their  hearts,  and  to  slake 
their  thirst  of  blood. 

During  Godoy's  administration  the  property  of  the  church  had  been 
trenched  upon,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  example  of  France  and 
Italy,  that,  under  the  new  system,  the  operation  would  be  repeated ;  this 
was  a  matter  that  involved  the  interests,  and,  of  course,  stimulated  the 
activity  of  a  multitude  of  monks  and  priests,  who  found  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  people,  that  the  aggressive  stranger 
was  also  the  enemy  of  religion  and  accursed  of  God.  With  processions, 
miracles,  prophecies,  distribution  of  relics,  and  the  appointment  of  saints 
to  the  command  of  the  armies,  they  fanaticised  the  mass  of  the  patriots, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula  the  clergy  were  distinguished  for  their 
active  zeal;  monks  and  friars  were  invariably,  either  leaders  in  the 
tumults,  or  at  the  side  of  those  who  were,  instigating  them  to  barbarous 
actions.  Bonaparte  found  the  same  cause  produce  similar  effects  during 
his  early  campaigns  in  Italy;*  and  if  the  shape  of  that  country  had  been 
as  favourable  for  protracted  resistance,  and  a  like  support  had  been 
furnished  by  Great  Britain,  the  patriots  of  Spain  would  have  been  rivalled 
by  modern  Romans. 

The  continental  system  of  mercantile  exclusion  was  another  spring  of 
this  complicated  machinery.  It  threatened  to  lessen  the  already  decayed 
commerce  of  the  maritime  towns,  and  the  contraband  trade,  which  has 
always  been  carried  on  in  Spain  to  an  incredible  extent,  was  certain  of 
destruction ;  with  that  trade  the  fate  of  one  hundred  thousand  excise  and 
custom-house  officers  was  involved.f  It  required  but  a  small  share  of 
penetration  to  perceive,  that  a  system  of  armed  revenue  officers,  organized 
afler  the  French  manner,  and  stimulated  by  a  vigorous  administration, 
would  quickly  put  an  end  to  the  smuggling,  which  was,  in  truth,  only  a 
consequence  of  monopolies  and  internal  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of 
one  province  with  another — vexations  abolished  by  the  constitution  of 
Bayonne:  hence  all  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  merchants  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  and  all  the  numbers  and  lawless  violence  of  the 
smugglers  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  country,  swelling  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgent  patriots ;  and  hence  also,  the  readiness  of  the  Gibraltar 
merchants  to  advance  the  loan  before  spoken  of. 

The  state  of  civilization  in  Spain  was  likewise  exactly  suited  to  an 
insurrection,  for  if  the  people  had  been  a  little  more  enlightened,  they 
would  have  joined  the  French ;  if  very  enlightened,  the  invasion  could 
not  have  happened  at  all.  But  in  a  country  where  the  comforts  of 
civilized  society  are  less  needed,  and  therefore  less  attended  to  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  where  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  climate 
render  it  no  sort  of  privation,  or  even  inconvenience,  to  sleep  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  open  air ;  and  where  the  universal 
custom  is  to  go  armed,  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  energetic  man  to 
assemble  and  keep  together  large  masses  of  the  credulous  peasantry. 
No  story  could  be  too  gross  for  their  belief,  if  it  agreed  with  their 
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wishes.  "  Es  verdad,  los  dicen," — <*  It  is  true,  they  say  it,"  is  the  inva- 
riable answer  of  a  Spaniard  if  a  doubt  is  expressed  of  the  truth  of  an 
absurd  report.  Temperate,  possessing  little  furniture,  and  generally 
hoarding  all  the  gold  he  can  get,  he  is  less  concerned  for  the  loss  of  his 
house  than  the  inhabitant  of  another  country  would  be,  and  the  effort  that- 
he  makes  in  relinquishing  his  abode,  must  not  be  measured  by  the  scale 
of  an  Englishman's  exertion  in  a  like  case;  once  engaged  in  an  adventure, 
the  lightness  of  his  spirits  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  sky,  makes  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  angry  peasant  whither  he  wanders. 

The  evils  which  had  afflicted  the  country  previous  to  the  period  of  the 
French  interference  also  tended  to  prepare  the  Spaniards  for  violence,  and 
aided  in  turning  that  violence  against  the  intruders.  Famine,  oppression, 
poverty,  and  disease,  the  loss  of  commerce,  and  unequal  taxation,  had 
pressed  sorely  upon  them.  For  such  a  system  the  people  could  not  be 
enthusiastic,  but  they  were  taught  to  believe,  that  Godoy  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  misery  they  suffered,  that  Ferdinand  would  redress  their 
grievances ;  and  as  the  French  were  the  protectors  of  the  former,  and  the 
oppressors  of  the  latter,  it  was  easy  to  add  this  bitterness  to  their  natural 
hatred  of  the  domination  of  a  stranger,  and  it  was  so  done.* 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  which  combined  to  produce  this  sur- 
prising revolution,  from  which  so  many  great  events  flowed,  without  one 
man  of  eminent  talent  being  cast  up,  to  control  or  direct  the  spirit  thus 
accidentally  excited.  Nothing  more  directly  shows  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  the  feelings  and  interests,  which  were  brought  together,  than  this 
last  fact,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  deficiency  of  natural  talent,  for 
the  genius  of  the  Spanish  people  is  notoriously  ardent,  subtle,  and  vigo- 
rous ;  but  there  was  no  common  bond  of  feeling,  save  that  of  individual 
hatred  to  the  French,  which  a  great  man  could  lay  hold  of  to  influence 
large  masses.  Persons  of  sagacity  perceived,  very  early,  that  the  Spanish 
revolution,  like  a  leafy  shrub  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  greatly  agitated, 
but  disclosing  only  slight  unconnected  stems,  afforded  no  sure  hold  for 
the  ambition  of  a  master-spirit,  if  such  there  were.  It  was  clear  that  the 
cause  would  fail,  unless  supported  by  England,  and  then  England  would 
direct  all,  and  not  suffer  her  resources  to  be  wielded  for  the  glory  of  an 
individual,  whose  views  and  policy  might  aflerwards  thwart  her  own;  nor 
was  it  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  not  the  regene-^ 
ration  of  Spain,  was  the  object  of  her  cabinet. 

The  explosion  of  public  feeling  was  fierce  in  its  expression,  because 
political  passions  will  always  be  vehement  at  the  first  moment  of  their 
appearance  among  a  people  new  to  civil  commotion,  and  unused  to 
permit  their  heat  to  evaporate  in  public  discussions.  The  result  was 
certainly  a  wonderful  change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe;  it  seems  yet  unde- 
cided whether  that  change  has  been  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse ;  and 
in  the  progress  of  their  struggle,  the  Spaniards  certainly  developed 
more  cruelty  than  courage,  more  violence  than  intrepidity,  more  per- 
sonal hatred  of  the  French  than  enthusiasm  for  their  own  cause.  They 
opened,  indeed,  a  wide  field  for  the  exertions  of  others,  they  presented  a 
fulcrum  upon  which  a  lever  was  rested  that  moved  the  civilized  world, 
but  assuredly  the  presiding  genius,  the  impelling  power,  came  from  another 
quarter ;  useful  accessories  they  were,  but  as  principals  they  displayed 
neither  wisdom,  spirit,  nor  skill  sufficient  to  resist  the  prodigious  force 
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by  which  they  were  assailed.  If  they  appeared  at  first  heedless  of  dan- 
ger, it  was  not  because  they  were  prepared  to  perish  rather  than  submit, 
but  that  they  were  reckless  of  provoking  a  power  whose  terrors  they 
could  not  estimate,  and  in  their  ignorance  despised. 
•  It  is,  however,  not  surprising  that  great  expectations  were  at  first 
formed  of  the  heroism  of^  the  Spaniards,  and  those  expectations  were 
greatly  augmented  by  their  agreeable  qualities.  There  is  not  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  a  people  so  attractive  in  the  friendly  intercourse  of 
society.  Their  majestic  language,  fine  persons,  and  becoming  dress, 
their  lively  imaginations,  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  their  women,  and 
the  air  of  romance  which  they  throw  over  every  action,  and  infuse  into 
every  feeling,  all  combine  to  delude  the  senses  and  to  impose  upon  the 
judgment.  As  companions,  they  are  imcomparably  the  most  agreeable 
of  mankind,  but  danger  and  disappointment  attend  the  man  who,  con- 
fiding in  their  promises  and  energy,  ventures  upon  a  difficult  enterprise. 
**  Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  put  off  until  to-morrow,"  is  the  favourite 
proverb  in  Spain,  and  rigidly  followed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

New  French  corps  formed  in  NaTarre — Dahesme  fixes  himself  at  Barcelona — Importance 
of  that  citj — Napoleon's  mUitary  plan  and  arrangemenu. 

The  commotion  of  Aranjuez  undeceived  the  French  emperor :  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  engaged  in  a  delicate  enterprise,  and  that  the  people 
he  had  to  deal  with  were  any  thing  but  tame  and  quiescent  under  insult. 
Determined,  however,  to  persevere,  he  pursued  his  political  intrigues, 
and  without  relinquishing  the  hope  of  a  successful  termination  to  the 
affiiir  by  such  means,  he  arranged  a  profound  plan  of  military  operations, 
and  so  distributed  his  forces,  that  at  the  moment  when  Spain  was 
pouring  forth  her  swarthy  bands,  the  masses  of  the  French  army  were 
concentrated  upon  the  most  important  points,  and  combined  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  from  their  central  position,  they  had  the  power  of  over- 
whelming each  separate  province,  no  three  of  which  could  act  in  con- 
cert without  first  beating  a  French  corps.  And  if  any  of  the  Spanish 
armies  succeeded  in  routing  a  French  force,  the  remaining  corps 
could  unite  without  difficulty,  and  retreat  without  danger.  It  was  the 
skill  of  this  disposition  which  enabled  seventy  thousand  men,  covering  a 
great  extent  of  country,  to  brave  the  simultaneous  fury  of  a  whole  na- 
tion ;  an  army  less  ably  distributed  would  have  been  trampled  under  foot, 
and  lost,  amidst  the  tumultuous  uproar  of  eleven  millions  of  people. 

In  a  political  point  of  view  the  inconvenience  which  would  have  arisen 
from  suffering  a  regular  army  to  take  the  field,  was  evident.  To  have 
been  able  to  characterize  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  people,  as  a  partial 
insurrection  of  peasants,  instigated  by  some  evil-disposed  persons  to  act 
against  the  wishes  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  nation,  would  have  given 
some  colour  to  the  absorbing  darkness  of  the  invasion.  And  to  have 
permitted  that  which  was  at  first  an  insurrection  of  peasants,  to  take  the 
form  and  consistence  of  regular  armies  and  methodical  warfare,  would 
have  been  a  military  error,  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Napoleon,  who 
well  knew  that  scientific  war  is  only  a  wise  application  of  force,  laughed 
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at  the  delusion  of  those  who  regarded  the  want  of  a  regular  army  as  a 
favourable  circumstance,  and  who  hailed  the  undisciplined  peasant  as  the 
more  certain  defender  of  the  country.  He  knew  that  a  general  insurrec- 
tion can  never  last  long,  that  it  is  a  military  anarchy,  and  incapable  of 
real  strength ;  he  knew  that  it  was  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Valley 
Forge,  not  the  volunteers  of  Lexington,  that  established  American  inde- 
pendence ;  that  it  was  the  veterans  of  Arcole  and  Marengo,  not  the  repub- 
licans of  Valmy,  that  fixed  the  fate  of  the  French  revolution.  Hence  his 
efibrts  were  directed  to  hinder  the  Spaniards  from  drawing  together  any 
great  body  of  regular  soldiers,  an  event  that  might  easily  happen,  for  the 
gross  amount  of  the  organized  Spanish  force  was,  in  the  month  of  May, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  men  of  all  arms.  Fifleen 
thousand  of  these  were  in  Holstein,  under  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  but 
twenty  thousand  were  already  partially  concentrated  in  Portugal,  and  the 
remainder,  in  which  were  comprised  eleven  thousand  Swiss  and  thirty 
thousand  militia,  were  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  princi- 
pally in  Andalusia.  Besides  this  force,  there  was  a  sort  of  local  reserve 
called  the  urban  militia,  much  neglected  indeed,  and  more  a  name  than  a 
reality,  yet  the  advantage  of  such  an  institution  was  considerable  ;*  men 
were  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  as  the  greatest  difficulty  in  a  sudden 
crisis  is  to  prepare  the  framework  of  order,  it  was  no  small  resource  to 
find  a  plan  of  service  ready,  the  principle  of  which  was  understood  by  the 
people. 

The  French  army  in  the  Peninsula  about  the  same  period,  although 
amounting  to  eighty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  those  under  Junot  in 
Portugal,  had  not  more  than  seventy  thousand  capable  of  active  opera- 
tions, the  remainder  were  sick  or  in  depots.  The  possession  of  the  for- 
tresses, the  central  position,  and  the  combination  of  this  comparatively 
small  army,  gave  it  great  strength,  but  it  had  also  many  points  of 
weakness :  it  was  made  up  of  the  conscripts  of  different  nations,  French, 
Swiss,  Italians,  Poles,  and  even  Portuguese  whom  Junot  had  expatriated ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  some  of  the  latter  remained  in  Spain  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  A  few  of  the  imperial  guards  were  also  employed, 
and  here  nnd  there  an  old  regiment  of  the  line  was  mixed  with  the 
young  troops  to  give  them  consistence,  yet  with  these  exceptions  the 
French  army  must  be  considered  as  a  raw  levy,  fresh  from  the  plough 
and  unacquainted  with  discipline :  so  late  even  as  the  month  of  August, 
many  of  the  battalions  had  not  completed  the  first  elements  of  their  drill, 
and  if  they  had  not  been  formed  upon  good  skeletons,  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  insurgent  peasantry  would  have  been  very  trifiing.f  This 
fact  explains,  in  some  measure,  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  checks 
and  defeats,  which  the  French  sustained  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,  and  it  likewise  proves  how  little  of  vigour  there  was  in  Spanish 
resistance  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

In  the  distribution  of  these  troops  Napoleon  attended  principally  to 
the  security  of  Madrid.  As  the  capital,  and  the  centre  of  all  interests, 
its  importance  was  manifest,  and  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
it  and  Bayonne  was  early  and  constantly  covered  with  troops.  But  the 
imprudence  with  which  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  brought  up  the  corps  of 
Moncey  and  Dupont  to  the  capital,  together  with  his  own  haughty,  im- 

*  Historia  de  la  Guerra  contra  NmpoUon  Bonaparte. 
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politic  demeanour,  drew  on  the  crisis  of  affairs  before  the  time  was  ripe, 
obliged  the  French  monarch  to  hasten  the  advance  of  other  troops,  and 
to  make  a  greater  display  of  his  force  than  was  consistent  with  his  policy. 
For  Murat's  movement,  while  it  threatened  the  Spaniards  and  provoked 
their  hostility,  isolated  the  French  army,  by  stripping  the  line  of  com- 
munication, and  the  arrival  of  fresh  battalions  to  remedy  this  error 
generated  additional  anger  and  suspicion  at  a  very  critical  period. 

It  was,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  the  void  left  by  Moncey's 
advance,  and  a  fresh  corps  sent  into  Navarre,  being,  by  successive  re- 
enforcements,  increased  to  twenty-three  thousand  men,  received  in  June 
the  name  of  the  "  army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees."*  Marshal  Bessi^res 
assumed  the  command,  and,  on  the  first  appearance  of  commotion,  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Burgos,  occupied  Vittoria,  Miranda  de  Ebro,  and 
other  towns,  and  pushed  advanced  posts  into  Leon.  This  position, 
while  it  protected  the  line  from  Bayonne  to  the  capital,  enabled  him  to 
awe  the  Asturias  and  Biscay,  and  also,  by  giving  him  the  command  of 
the  valley  of  the  Duero,  to  keep  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  the  province 
of  Segovia  in  check.  The  town  and  castle  of  Burgos,  put  into  a  state 
of  defence,  contained  his  depots,  and  became  the  centre  and  pivot  of  his 
operations,  while  intermediate  posts,  and  the  fortresses,  connected  him 
with  Bayonne,  where  a  reserve  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  formed 
under  General  Drouet,  then  commanding  the  eleventh  military  division  of 
France. 

By  the  convention  of  Fontainebl6au,  the  emperor  was  entitled  to  send 
forty  thousand  men  into  the  northern  parts  of  Spain,  and  though  the 
right  thus  acquired  was  grossly  abused,  the  exercise  of  it,  being  ex- 
pected, created  at  first  but  little  alarm ;  it  was  however  difierent  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  Napoleon  had  never  intimated  a  wish  to  pass  forces 
by  Catalonia,  neither  the  treaty  nor  the  convention  authorized  such  a 
measure,  nor  could  the  pretence  of  supporting  Junot  in  Portugal  be 
advanced  as  a  mask ;  nevertheless,  so  early  as  the  9th  of  February, 
eleven  thousand  infantry,  sixteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  eighteen  pieces 
of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Duhesmc,  had  crossed  the 
frontier  at  La  Jonquera,  and  marched  upon  Barcelona,  leaving  a  detach- 
ment at  the  town  of  Figueras,  the  strong  citadel  of  which  commands 
the  principal  parts  of  the  mountains.f  Arrived  at  Barcelona,  Duhesme 
prolonged  his  residence  there,  under  the  pretext  of  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions from  Madrid  relative  to. a  pretended  march  upon  Cadiz;  but  his 
secret  orders  were  to  obtain  exact  information  concerning  the  Catalonian 
fortresses,  depots,  and  magazines, — to  ascertain  the  state  of  public 
feeling, — to  preserve  a  rigid  discipline, — scrupulously  to  avoid  giving 
any  oflence  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  enter  into  close  communication  with 
Marshal  Moncey,  at  that  time  commanding  the  whole  of  the  French 
army  in  the  north  of  Spain.:): 

The  political  afifairs  were  then  beginning  to  indicate  serious  results, 
and  as  soon  as  the  troops  in  the  north  were  in  a  condition  to  execute 
their  orders,  Duhesme,  whos9  report  had  been  received,  was  directed  to 
seize  upon  the  citadel  of  Barcelona,  and  the  fort  of  Monjuik.  The  citadel 
was  obtained  by  stratagem ;  the  fort,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world, 
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was  surrendered  by  the  governor  Alvarez,  because  that  brave  and  worthy 
man  knew,  that  from  a  base  court  he  should  receive  no  support.  It  is 
said  that,  stung  bf  the  disgrace  of  his  situation,  he  was  at  one  time  ready 
to  spring  a  mine  beneath  the  French  detachments ;  yet  his  mind  betraying 
his  spirit,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  unexpected  events.  What  a  picture 
of  human  weakness  do  these  affairs  present ! — the  boldest  shrinking 
from  the  discharge  of  their  trust  like  the  meanest  cowards,  the  wisest 
following  the  march  of  events,  confounded,  and  without  a  rule  of  action ! 
If  such  a  firm  man,  as  Alvarez  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be,  could 
think  the  disgrace  of  surrendering  his  charge  at  the  demand  of  an  inso- 
lent and  perfidious  guest,  a  smaller  misfortune  than  the  anger  of  a  mi- 
serable court,  what  must  the  state  of  public  feeling  having  been,  and  how 
can  those  who,  like  O'Farril  and  Azanza,  served  the  intruder,  be  with 
justice  blamed,  if,  amidst  the  general  stagnation,  they  could  not  perceive 
the  elements  of  a  salutary  tempest !  At  the  view  of  such  scenes  Napo- 
poleon  might  well  enlarge  his  ambitious  designs,  his  fault  was  not  in  the 
projection,  but  in  the  rough  execution  of  his  plan ;  another  combination 
would  have  ensured  success,  and  the  resistance  he  encountered  only 
shows,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  but  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, at  one  moment  weak,  trembling,  and  submissive,  at  another 
proud,  haughty,  and  daring ;  every  novel  combination  of  events  has  an 
efifect  upon  public  sentiment  distinct  from,  and  oAen  at  variance  with 
what  is  called  national  character. 

The  treacherous  game  played  at  Barcelona  was  renewed  at  Figueras, 
with  equal  success ;  the  citadel  of  that  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
detachment  left  there ;  a  free  entrance,  and  a  secure  base  of  operations, 
was  thus  established  in  Catalonia;  and  when  the  magazines  of  Barcelona 
were  filled,  Duhesme,  whose  corps  took  the  name  of  the  "  army  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,"  concluded  that  his  task  was  well  accomplished.  The 
affair  was  indeed  a  momentous  one,  and  Napoleon  earnestly  looked  for 
its  termination,  before  the  transactions  at  Madrid  could  give  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  of  his  ulterior  intentions,  for  he  saw  the  importance 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  war  would  confer  upon  Barcelona, 
which  with  its  immense  population,  great  riches,  good  harbour,  and 
strong  forts,  might  be  called  the  key  of  the  south  of  France  or  Spain, 
just  as  it  happened  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  one  or  the  other  nation. 
The  proximity  of  Sicily,  where  a  large  British  force  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  constant  preparation,  made  it  more  than  probable  that  an  English 
army  would  be  quickly  carried  to  Barcelona,  and  a  formidable  systematic 
war  be  established  upon  the  threshold  of  France,  and  hence  Napoleon 
seeing  the  extent  of  the  danger,  obviated  it,  at  the  risk  of  rendering 
abortive  the  attempt  to  create  a  French  party  in  Madrid.  The  greater 
evil  of  finding  an  English  army  at  Barcelona  left  no  room  for  hesitation ; 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  British  troops  occupying  an  intrenched  camp  in 
front  of  that  town,  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet,  and  having  reserve 
dep6ts  in  Sicily  and  the  Spanish  islands,  might  have  been  so  wielded  as 
to  give  ample  occupation  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  enemies. 
Under  the  protection  of  such  an  army,  the  Spanish  levies  might  have 
been  organized  and  instructed ;  and  as  the  actual  numbers  assembled 
could  have  been  easily  masked,  increased  or  diminished,  and  the  fleet 
always  ready  to  co-operate,  the  south  of  France,  whence  the  provisions 
of  the  enemy  must  have  been  drawa,  would  have  been  exposed  to  de- 
scents, and  all  the  inconvenience  of  actual  hostilities.   The  Spanish  pro* 
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vinces  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  even  Andalusia,  being  thus  covered,  the 
war  would  have  been  drawn  to  a  head,  and  concentrated  about  Catalonia, 
the  most  warlike,  rugged,  sterile  portion  of  Spain.  Duhesme's  success 
put  an  end  to  this  danger,  and  the  affairs  of  Barcelona  sunk  into  compa- 
rative insignificance ;  neverlhelessj  that  place  was  carefully  watched,  the 
troops  were  increased  to  twenty-two  thousand  men,  their  general  cor- 
responded directly  with  Napoleon,  and  Barcelona  became  the  centre  of  a 
system  distinct  from  that,  which  held  their  other  corps  rolling  round 
Madrid  as  their  point  of  attraction. 

The  capital  of  Spain  is  situated  in  a  sort  of  basin,  formed  by  a  semi- 
circular range  of  mountains,  which,  under  the  different  denominations 
of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarama,  the  Carpentanos,  and  the  Sierra  de  Guada- 
laxara,  sweep  in  one  unbroken  chain  from  east  to  west,  touching  the 
Tagus  at  either  end  of  an  arch,  of  which  that  river  is  the  chord.  All 
direct  communication  between  Madrid  and  France,  or  between  the 
former  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  must  therefore  necessarily 
pass  over  one  or  other  of  these  Sierras,  which  are  separated  from  the 
great  range  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  and  from  the 
Biscayan  and  Asturian  mountains,  by  the  valley  of  the  Duero. 

Now  the  principal  roads  which  lead  from  France  directly  upon  Madrid 
are  four. 

The  first  a  royal  causeway,  which  passing  the  frontier  at  Irun  runs 
under  St.  Sebastian,  and  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  full 
of  dangerous  defiles,  to  the  Ebro ;  it  crosses  that  river  by  a  stone  bridge 
at  Miranda,  goes  to  Burgos,  and  then  turning  short  to  the  Icfl,  is  carried 
over  the  Duero  at  Aranda.  Afler wards  encountering  the  Carpentanos 
and  the  Sierra  de  Guadalaxara,  it  penetrates  them  by  the  strong  pass  of 
the  Somosierra,  and  descends  upon  the  capital. 

The  second,  which  is  an  inferior  road,  commences  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  unites  with  the  first  at  Pampeluna,  runs  through  Tafalla,  crosses 
the  Ebro  at  Tudela,  and  enters  the  basin  of  Madrid  by  the  eastern  range 
of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalaxara,  where  the  declination  of  the  mountains 
presents  a  less  rugged  barrier  than  the  snowy  summits  of  the  northern 
and  western  part  of  the  chain. 

The  third  threads  the  Pyrenees  by  the  way  of  Jaca,  passes  the  Ebro  at 
Zaragoza,  and  uniting  with  the  second,  likewise  crosses  the  Guadalaxara 
ridge. 

The  fourth  is  the  great  route  from  Perpignan  by  Figueras,  Gerona, 
Barcelona,  Cervera,  Lerida,  and  Zaragoza,  to  Madrid. 

Thus  Zaragoza,  which  contained  fifly  thousand  inhabitants  and  was 
one  of  the  great  Spanish  magazines  for  arms,  furnished  a  point  of  union 
for  two  great  roads  and  was  consequently  of  strategic  importance ;  an 
army  in  position  there  could  operate  on  either  bank  of  the  Ebro,  intercept 
the  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pyrenees,  and  block 
three  out  of  the  four  great  routes  to  Madrid.  If  the  French  had  occupied 
it  in  force,  their  army  in  the  capital  would  have  been  free  and  uncon- 
strained in  its  operations,  and  might  have  acted  with  more  security  against 
Valencia ;  and  the  danger  from  the  united  forces  of  Gallicia  and  Leon 
would  also  have  been  diminished,  when  the  road  of  Burgos  ceased  to  be 
the  only  line  of  retreat  from  the  capital.  Nevertheless,  Napoleon  ne- 
glected Zaragoza  at  first,  because,  having  no  citadel,  a  small  body  of  troops 
could  not  control  the  inhabitants,  and  a  large  force,  by  creating  suspicion 
too  soon,  would  have  prevented  the  success  of  the  attempts  against  Pam- 
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peluna  and  Barcelona,  objects  of  still  greater  importance  ;  neither  was  the 
heroic  defence  afterwards  made  within  a  reasonable  calculation. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  and  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  remained  at  Madrid, 
and  from  that  central  point  appeared  to  direct  the  execution  of  the  French 
emperor's  projects;  but  he  distrusted  their  judgment,  and  exacted  the 
most  detailed  information  of  every  movement  and  transaction.  In  the 
course  of  June,  Murat,  who  was  suffering  from  iljness,  quilted  Spain, 
leaving  behind  him  a  troubled  people,  and  a  name  for  cruelty  which  was 
foreign  to  his  character.  Savary  remained  the  sole  representative  of  the 
new  monarch,  and  his  situation  was  delicate.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  commotion,  and  as  upon  every  side  he  beheld  the  violence  of  insur- 
rection, and  the  fury  of  an  insulted  nation,  it  behooved  him  to  calculate 
with  coolness  and  to  execute  with  vigour.  Each  Spanish  province  had  its 
own  junta  of  government,  and  they  were  alike  enraged,  yet  not  alike 
dangerous  in  their  anger.  The  attention  of  the  Catalonians  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  Duhesme's  operations,  but  the  soldiers  which  had 
composed  the  Spanish  garrisons  of  Barcelona,  Monjuik,  and  Figueras, 
quitted  their  ranks  after  the  seizure  of  those  places,  and  joined  the  patriotic 
standards  in  Murcia  and  Valencia;  the  greatest  part  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  and  Walloon  guards,  and  they  formed  a  good  basis  for  an  army 
which  the  riches  of  the  two  provinces  and  the  arsenal  of  Carthagena 
afforded  ample  military  resources  to  equip.*  The  French  had,  however, 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  direct  movement  of  this  army  against  Madrid,  as 
such  an  operation  could  only  bring  on  a  battle ;  but  if,  by  a  march  towards 
Zaragoza,  the  Valencians  had  united  with  the  Aragonese,  and  then  ope- 
rated against  the  line  of  communication  with  France,  the  insurrection  of 
Catalonia  would  have  been  supported,  and  a  point  of  union  for  three  great 
provinces  fixed.  In  the  power  of  executing  this  project  lay  the  sting  of 
the  Valencian  insurrection,  and  to  besiege  Zaragoza  and  prevent  such  a 
junction  was  the  remedy. 

The  importance  of  Andalusia  was  greater.  The  regular  troops  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  unhappy  Solano,  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Portugal,  were  tolerably  disciplined  ;  a  large  veteran  force  was  assembled 
at  the  camp  of  San  Roque  under  General  Castanos,  and  the  garrisons  of 
Ceuta,  Algesiras,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  and  other  places  being  united,  the 
whole  formed  a  considerable  army,  while  a  superb  cannon  foundry  at 
Seville,  and  the  arsenal  df  Cadiz,  furnished  the  means  of  equipping  a  train 
of  artillery.  An  active  intercourse  was  maintained  between  the  patriots 
and  the  English,  and  the  juntas  of  Grenada,  Jaen,  and  Cordova  and  the 
army  of  Estrcmadura,  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  junta  of  Seville. 
Thus  Andalusia,  rich,  distant  from  the  capital,  and  well  fenced  by  the 
Sierra  Morena,  afforded  the  means  to  establish  a  systematic  war  by  draw- 
ing together  all  the  scattered  elements  of  resistance  in  the  southern  ahd 
western  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal.f  This  danger,  pregnant  with 
future  consequences,  was,  however,  not  immediate ;  there  was  no  line  of 
oflensive  moment,  against  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  French  army,  open  to 
the  Andalusian  patriots ;  and  as  a  march  to  the  front,  against  Madrid, 
would  have  been  tedious  and  dangerous,  the  true  policy  of  the  Andalusians 
was  palpably  defensive. 

Jn  Estremadura  neither  the  activity  nor  means  of  the  junta  were  at 
first  sufficient  to  excite  much  attention ;  but  in  Leon,  Old  Castile  and 
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Gullicia,  a  cloud  was  gathering  that  threatened  a  perilous  storm.  Don 
Gregorio  Cuesta  was  captain-general  of  the  two  former  kingdoms.  Inimi- 
cal to  popular  movements,  and  of  a  haughty,  resolute  disposition,  he  at 
first  checked  the  insurrection  with  a  rough  hand,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  quarrels  and  intrigues,  which  aflerwards  impeded  the  military 
operations,  and  split  the  northern  provinces  into  factions ;  yet  finally,  he 
joined  the  side  of  the  patriots.  Behind  him  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia  under 
the  direction  of  Filanghieri,  had  prepared  a  large  and  efficient  force,  chiefly 
composed  of  the  strong  and  disciplined  body  of  troops  which,  under  the 
command  of  Taranco,  had  taken  possession  of  Oporto,  and  after  that 
general's  death  had  returned  with  Belesta  to  Gallicia ;  the  garrisons  of 
Ferrol  and  Coruna,  and  a  number  of  soldiers  flying  from  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  French,  swelled  this  army,  the  agents  of  Great  Britain 
were  active  to  blow  the  flame  of  insurrection,  and  money,  arms,  and 
clothing  were  poured  into  the  province  through  their  hands,  because 
Coruna  afforded  an  easy  and  direct  intercourse  with  England.  A  strict 
connexion  was  also  maintained  between  the  Gallician  and  Portuguese 
patriots,  and  the  facility  of  establishing  the  base  of  a  regular  systematic 
war  in  Gallicia  was,  therefore,  as  great  as  in  Andalusia ;  the  resources 
were  perhaps,  greater,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  advantage  of  position  at  this  time  was  essentially  in  favour  of  Gallicia, 
because,  while  the  sources  of  her  strength  were  as  well  covered  from  the 
direct  line  of  the  French  operations,  the  slightest  oflensive  movement  upon 
her  part,  by  threatening  the  communications  of  the  French  army  in 
Madrid,  endangered  the  safety  of  any  corps  marching  from  the  capital 
against  the  southern  provinces.  To  be  prepared  against  the  Gallician 
forces  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  pressing  importance,  a  defeat  from  thai 
quarter  would  have  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  army ;  and  no  cpnsidera- 
ble,  or  sustained  operation,  could  be  undertaken  against  the  other  insur- 
gent forces  until  the  strength  of  Gallicia  had  been  first  broken. 

Biscay  and  the  Asturias  wanted  regular  troops  and  fortified  towns,  and 
the  contracted  shape  of  those  provinces  placed  them  completely  within  the 
power  of  the  French,  who  had  nothing  to  fear  as  long  as  they  could  main- 
tain possession  of  the  seaports. 

From  this  sketch  it  results  that  Savary,  in  classing  the  dangers  of  his 
situation,  should  have  rated  Gallicia  and  Licon  in  the  first,  Zaragoza  in 
the  second,  Andalusia  in  the  third,  and  Valencia  in  the  fourth  rank,  and 
by  that  scale  he  should  have  regulated  his  operations.  It  was  thus  Na- 
poleon looked  at  the  affair,  but  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  wavering  in  his  opi- 
nions, neglected  or  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  lost  the 
control  of  the  operations,  and  sunk  amidst  the  confusion  which  he  had 
himself  created. 

Nearly  fii\y  thousand  French  and  eighty  guns  were  disposable  for 
ofll>nsive  operations  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  collected  into  one  mass, 
such  an  army  was  more  than  sufficient  to  crush  any  or  all  of  the  insur- 
gent armies  combined,  but  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it,  and  to  assail 
several  points  at  the  same  time.  In  doing  this,  the  safety  of  each  minor 
body  depended  upon  the  stability  of  the  central  point  from  whQnce  it 
emanated,  and  again  the  security  of  that  centre  depended  upon  the  strength 
of  its  communications  with  France ;  in  other  words,  Bayonne  was  the 
base  of  operations  against  Madrid,  and  Madrid  in  turn  became  the  base  of 
operations  against  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia.  To  combine  all  the 
movements  of  a  vast  plan,  which  would  embrace  the  operations  against 
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Catalonia,  AragoD,  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  Gallicia,  Leon,  Castile,  Anda- 
lusia, Murcia,  and  Valencia,  in  such  a  simple  manner,  as  that  the  corps  of 
the  army  working  upon  one  principle  might  mutually  support  and 
strengthen  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  communication 
with  France,  was  the  great  problem  to  be  solved.  Napoleon  felt  that  it 
required  a  master  mind,  and  from  Bayonne  he  put  all  the  different  armed 
masses  in  motion  himself,  and  with  the  greatest  caution ;  for  it  is  a  mis- 
taken notion,  although  one  very  generally  entertained,  that  he  plunged 
headlong  into  the  contest,  without  foresight,  as  having  to  do  with  a'dver- 
saries  he  despised. 

In  his  instructions  to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  he  says,  "  In  a  war  of  this 
sort  it  is  necessary  to  act  with  paiience^  coolness,  and  upon  calculation" 
"  In  civil  wars  it  is  Hie  important  points  only  which  sliould  be  guarded — 
ioe  must  not  go  to  all  places ;"  and  he  inculcates  the  doctrine,  that  to 
spread  the  troops  over  the  country  without  the  power  of  uniting  upon 
emergency,  would  be  a  dangerous  display  of  activity.  The  principle  upon 
which  he  proceeded  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comparison  of  a  closed  hand 
thrust  forward  and  the  fingers  aAerwards  extended :  as  long  as  the  solid 
part  of  the  member  was  securely  fixed  and  guarded,  the  return  of  the 
smaller  portions  of  it  and  their  flexible  movement  was  feasible  and 
without  great  peril ;  whereas  a  wound  given  to  the  hand  or  arm,  not  only 
endangered  that  part,  but  paralysed  the  action  of  the  whole  limb.  Hence 
all  the  care  and  attention  with  which  his  troops  were  arranged  along  the 
road  to  Burgos ;  hence  all  the  measures  of  precaution  already  described, 
such  as  the  seizure  of  the  fortresses  and  the  formation  of  the  reserves  at 
Bayonne. 

The  insurrection  having  commenced,  Bessieres  was  ordered  to  put 
Burgos  into  a  state  of  defence, — to  detach  a  division  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  against  Zaragoza, — to 
keep  down  the  insurgents  of  Biscay,  Asturias,  and  Old  Castile, — and  to 
observe  the  army  assembling  in  Gallicia;  he  was  likewise  enjoined  to 
occupy  and  watch  with  jealous  care  the  port  of  St.  Ander  and  the  coast 
towns.  A  re-enforcement  of  nine  thousand  men  was  also  prepared  for 
Duhesme,  ^vhich,  it  was  supposed,  would  enable  him  to  tranquillize  Cata- 
lonia, and  co-operate  with  a  division  marching  from  Madrid  against  Va- 
lencia* The  reserve  under  General  Drouet  was  nourished  by  drafls  from 
the  interior:  it  supplied  Bessieres  with  re-enforcements,  and  afforded  a 
detachment  of  four  thousand  men  to  watch  the  openings  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees,  especially  towards  the  castle  of  Jaca,  then  in  possession  of 
the  Spanish  insurgents.*  A  smaller  reserve  was  established  at  Perpignan, 
another  body  watched  the  openings  of  the  eastern  frontier ;  and  all  the 
generals  commanding  corps,  or  even  detachments,  were  directed  to  cor- 
respond daily  with  General  Drouet. 

The  security  of  the  rear  being  thus  provided  for,  the  main  body  at 
Madrid  commenced  offensive  operations.  Marshal  Monccy  was  directed, 
with  part  of  his  corps  upon  Cuenca,  to  intercept  the  march  of  the  Valen- 
cian  army  upon  Zaragoza ;  General  Dupont,  with  ten  thousand  men^ 
marched  towards  Cadiz,  and  the  remainder  of  his  and  Moncey's  troops 
being  kept  in  reserve,  were  distributed  in  various  parts  of  La  Mancha 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid. f  Napoleon  likewise  directed,  that 
Segovia  should  be  occupied  and  put  in  a  stale  of  defence ;  that  Gobert's 
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division  of  Moncey's*  corps  should  co-operate  with  Bessi^res  on  the  side 
of  Valladolid,  and  that  moveable  columns  should  scour  the  country  in  rear 
of  the  acting  bodies,  uniting  again  at  stated  times,  upon  points  of  secon- 
dary interest.*  Thus  linking  his  operations  together.  Napoleon  hoped, 
by  grasping  as  it  were  the  ganglia  of  the  insurrection,  to  paralyse  its 
force,  and  reduce  it  to  a  few  convulsive  motions,  which  would  soon  sub- 
side ;  the  execution  of  his  plan  failed  in  the  feeble  hands  of  his  lieutenants, 
but  it  was  well  conceived,  embraced  every  probable  immediate  chance  of 
war, 'and  even  provided  for  the  uncertain  contingency  of  an  English 
army  landing,  upon  the  flanks  or  rear  of  his  corps,  at  either  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenean  frontier. 

Military  men  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  prudence  which  the 
French  emperor  displayed  upon  this  occasion.  Not  'all  his  experience, 
his  power,  his  fortune,  nor  the  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  prowess  of 
his  adversaries,  could  induce  him  to  relax  in  his  precautions;  every 
chance  was  considered,  and  every  measure  calculated  with  as  much  care 
and  circumspection  as  if  the  most  redoubtable  enemy  was  opposed  to 
him.  The  conqueror  of  Europe  was  as  fearful  of  making  false  move- 
ments before  an  army  of  peasants,  as  if  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  in 
his  front,  and  yet  he  failed !    Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  war ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

Fir»t  operationi  of  Marshal  BeMidrea — Spaniards  defeated  at  Cabe^on,  at  Segovia,  at  Lo- 
grono,  at  Torquemada — French  take  St.  Ander — Lefebvre-Desnouettea  defeats  the  Spa- 
niards on  the  £bro,  on  the  Huecha,  on  the  Xalon — ^First  siege  of  Zaragoza — Observations. 

As  all  the  insurrections  of  the  Spanish  provinces  took  place  nearly  at 
the  same  period,  the  operations  of  the  French  divisions  were  nearly 
simultaneous;  I  shall,  therefore,  narrate  their  proceedings  separately, 
classing  them  by  the  effect  each  produced  upon  the  stability  of  the  intru- 
sive government  of  Madrid. 

OPERATIONS  OF  MARSHAL  BUSIERSS. 

This  officer  had  scarcely  fixed  his  quarters  at  Burgos  when  a  general 
movement  of  revolt  took  place.  On  his  right,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Ander 
excited  the  inhabitants  of  the  diocese  to  take  arms.  In  his  rear,  a  me-, 
chanic  assembled  some  thousand  armed  peasants  at  the  town  of  Logrono. 
In  front,  five  thousand  men  took  possession  of  the  Spanish  artillery  depot 
at  Segovia,  and  an  equal  number  assembling  at  Palencia,  advanced  to  the 
\  town  of  Torquemada,  while  General  Cuesta,  with  some  regular  troops  and 
a  body  of  organized  peasantry,  took  post  on  the  Pisuerga  at  Cabe9on.t 

Bessi^res  immediately  divided  his  disposable  force,  which  was  not  more 
than  twelve  thousand  men,  into  several  columns,  and  traversing  the 
country  in  all  directions,  disarmed  the  towns  and  interrupted  the  combi- 
pations  of  the  insurgents,  while  a  division  of  Dupont's  corps,  under  General 
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Frere,  marched  from  the  side  of  Madrid  to  aid  his  eflTorts.-  General  Ver- 
dier  attacked  Logrono  on  the  6th  of  June,  dispersed  the  peasantry,  and 
put  the  leaders  to  death  aAer  the  action.  General  La  Salle,  departing 
from  Burgos  with  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  passed  the  Pisuerga,  fell 
upon  the  Spaniards  at  Torquemada  on  the  7th,  broke  them,  and  pursuing 
with  a  merciless  sword,  burnt  that  town,  and  entered  Palencia  on  the  8th. 
Meanwhile  Frere  defeated  the  Spanish  force  at  Segovia,  taking  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  General  Merle,  marching  through  the  country 
lying  between  the  Pisuerga  and  the  Duero  with  a  division  of  infantry, 
joined  La  Salle  at  Duenas  on  the  12th  ;  from  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Cabe^on,  where  Cucsta  accepting  battle,  was  overthrown  with  much 
slaughter,  the  loss  of  his  artillery,  and  several  thousand  muskets. 

The  flat  country  being  thus  subdued.  La  Salle's  cavalry  remained  to 
keep  it  under,  while  Merle,  marching  northward,  commenced  operations, 
in  concert  with  General  Duces,  against  the  province  of  St.  Ander.  On 
the  20th,  the  latter  general  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  pass  of  Soncillo ; 
the  21st,  he  forced  the  pass^f  Venta  de  Elscudo,  and  descending  the  val- 
ley of  the  river  Pas,  approached  St.  Ander ;  on  the  22d,  Merle,  aAer  some 
resistance,  penetrating  by  Lantueno,  followed  the  course  of  the  Besaya  to  ^ 
Torre  La  Vega,  then  turning  to  his  right,  entered  St.  Ander  on  the  23d ; 
Duces  arrived  at  the  same  time,  the  town  submitted,  and  the  bishop  fled 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy.  The  authorities  of  Segovia,  Valla- 
dolid,  Palencia,  and  St.  Ander  were  then  compelled  to  send  deputies  to 
take  the  .oath  of  allegiance  to  Joseph.  By  these  operations,  the  above- 
named  provinces  were  completely  disarmed,  and  so  awed  by  the  activity 
of  Bessieres  that  no  further  insurrections  took  place,  his  cavalry  raised 
contributions  and  collected  provisions  without  the  least  difficulty  ;  Frere's 
division  then  returned  to  Toledo,  and  from  thence  marched  to  San  Cle- 
mente,  on  the  borders  of  Murcia. 

While  Bessieres  thus  broke  the  northern  insurrections,  the  march  of 
General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  against  the  province  of  Aragon  brought  on 
the  first  siege  of  Zaragoza.  To  that  place  had  flocked  from  the  most 
distant  parts,  soldiers,  flying  from  Madrid  and  Pampeluna,  the  engineers 
of  the  school  of  Alcala,  and  all  the  retired  oflScers  in  Aragon.*  With 
their  assistance  Palafox's  forces  were  rapidly  organized,  and  numerous 
battalions  were  posted  on  the  roads  leading  to  Navarre.  The  Baron  de 
Versage,  an  officer  of  the  Walloon  guards,  occupied  Calatayud  with  a 
regiment  composed  of  students,  and  made  a  levy  there  to  protect  the 
powder-mills  of  Villa  Felice,  and  to  keep  a  communication  with  Soria 
and  Siguenza.  The  arsenal  of  Zaragoza  supplied  the  patriots  with  arms ; 
the  people  of  Tudela  broke  their  bridge  on  the  Ebro,  and  Palafox  re-en- 
forced them  with  five  hundred  fusiliers. 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  afliiirs  Lefebvre  commenced  his  march  from 
Pampeluna  the  7th  of  June,  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  thousand  infantry, 
some  field  batteries,  and  a  regiment  of  Polish  cavalry.  On  the  9th  he 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  put  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  to 
death,  af^er  the  action,  and  then  continued  his  movement  by  the  right 
bank  to  Mallen.  On  the  Huecha,  Palafox  with  ten  thousand  infantry, 
Iwo  hundred  dragoons,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  disputed  the  passage, 
but  on  the  13th,  he  was  overthrown.  The  14th,  the  French  reached 
the  Xalon,  where  another  combat  and  another  victory  carried  Lefebvre 
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across  that  river.  The  15th  he  was  od  the  Huerba,  in  front  of  the  heroic 
city.* 

FIRST  SIEGE  OF  ZARAGOZA. 

Zaragoza  contained  fifly  thousand  inhabitants.  Situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  it  was  connected  with  a  suburb,  on  the  opposite  side, 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge;  its  immediate  vicinity  was  flat,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  suburb  low  and  marshy.  The  small  river  Huerba,  running 
through  a  deep  clefl,  cut  the  plain  on  the  right  bank,  and  taking  its  course 
close  to  the  walls,  fell  into  the  Ebro  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gallego,  which,  descending  from  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side,  also 
cut  the  plain  on  the  left  bank.  The  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  built  on  the 
right  of  the  Huerba,  covered  a  bridge  over  that  torrent,  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  cannon-shot,  a  step  of  land  commenced,  which,  gradually  rising, 
terminated  at  eighteen  hundred  yards  from  the  convent,  in  a  hill  called 
the  Monte  Torrero.  On  this  hill,  which  commanded  all  the  plain  and 
overlooked  the  town,  several  storehouses,  built  for  the  use  of  the  canal, 
were  intrenched,  and  occupied  by  twelve  hundred  men,  and  the  canal 
itself,  a  noble  work,  furnished  water  carriage  without  a  single  lock  from 
Tudela  to  Zaragoza.f 

The  city,  surrounded  by  a  low  brick  wall,  presented  no  regular  de- 
fences, and  possessed  very  few  guns  in  a  serviceable  state ;  but  the  houses 
were  strongly  constructed,  and  for  the  most  part  of  two  stories,  each  story 
vaulted,  so  as  to  be  nearly  fire-proof.  Every  house  had  its  garrison,  and 
the  massive  convents,  rising  like  castles,  around  the  circuit  and  inside  the 
place,  were  crowded  with  armed  men.  Such  was  Zaragoza  when  Le- 
febvre-Desnouttes  appeared  before  it,  his  previous  movements  having  cut 
the  direct  communication  with  Calatayud,  and  obliged  the  Baron  Versage 
to  retire  to  Belchite  with  his  volunteers  and  fresh  levies. 

Palafox  had  occupied  the  olive  groves  and  houses  on  the  step  of  land 
between  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph  and  Monte  Torrero ;  but  his  men,  cowed 
by  their  previous  defeats,  were  easily  driven  from  thence  on  the  16th.f 
The  town  was  then  closely  invested  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and 
so  great  was  the  terror  of  the  Spaniards,  that  some  of  the  French,  pene- 
trating without  difficulty  into  the  street  of  St.  Engracia,  were  like  to  have 
taken  the  city.§  Palafox,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Francisco,  an 
aide-de-camp,  and  one  hundred  dragoons,  endeavoured,  under  pretence  of 
seeking  succour,  to  go  forth  on  the  side  of  the  suburb  at  the  moment 
when  the  French  were  entering  on  the  side  of  Engracia  ;  but  the  plebeian 
leaders,  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  would  not  suffer  him  to  depart  with- 
out a  guard  of  infantry,  commanded  by  TYo,  or  Goodman  Jorge.  It  was 
this  person  and  2\o  Marin,  who  by  their  energy  contributed  most  to  the 
defence  of  the  city  in  the  first  siege;  but  for  them  Palafox  who  has 
gathered  the  honours,  would  have  fled  at  one  gate,  while  the  enemy  were 
pressing  in  at  another,  and  Zaragoza  was  then  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion, for  the  streets  were  filled  with  clamour,  the  troops  making  little  re- 
sistance, and  all  things  in  confusion.  But  the  French,  cither  fearful  of 
an  ambuscade  or  ignorant  of  their  advantages,  suddenly  retired,  and  thea 
the  people  as  if  inspired,  changed  from  the  extreme  of  terror  to  that 
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courage,  suddenly  fell  to  casting  up  defences,  piercing  loopholes  in  the 
wails  of  the  houses,  and  constructing  ramparts  with  sand-bags,  working 
with  such  vigour,  that  under  the  direction  of  the  engineers,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  they  put  the  place  in  a  condition  to  withstand  an  assault. 
Whereupon  Lefebvrc,  confining  his  operations  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  established  posts  close  to  the  gates,  and  waited  for  re-enforcenaents. 

Meanwhile  Palafox,  crossing  the  Ebro  at  Pina,  joined  Versage  at  Bel- 
chite,  and  having  collected  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  and  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  gained  the  Xalon  in  rear  of  the  French.  From  thence  be 
proposed  to  advance  through  Epiia  and  relieve  Zaragoza  by  a  battle,  but 
his  officers,  amazed  at  this  project,  resisted  his  authority,  and  would 
have  retired  upon  Valencia.*  Nevertheless,  ignorant  of  war,  and  pro- 
bably awed  by  Tio  Jorge,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  fight,  saying, 
with  an  imposing  air,  «» that  those  who  feared  might  retire."  Touched 
with  shame,  all  agreed  to  follow  him  to  Epila ;  but  two  French  regiments, 
detached  by  Lefebvre,  met  him  on  the  march,  and  the  Spaniards,  unable 
to  form  any  order  of  battle,  were,  notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers, 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men.  Palafox,  who  did  not  dis- 
play that  firmness  in  danger  which  his  speech  promised,  must  have  fled 
early,  for  he  reached  Calatayud  in  the  night,  although  many  of  his  troops 
arrived  there  unbroken  the  next  morning.  Afler  this  disaster,  leaving 
Versage  at  Calatayud,  to  make  fresh  levies,  the  Spanish  chief  repaired, 
with  all  the  beaten  troops  that  he  could  collect,  to  Belchite,  and  from 
thence  regained  Zaragoza  on  the  2d  of  July. 

Meanwhile  Lefebvre  had  taken  the  Monte  Torrero  by  assault,  and  on 
the  29th  of  June,  was  joined  by  General  Verdicr  with  a  division  of 
infantry  and  a  large  battering  train  ;  and  being  then  twelve  thousand 
strong,  attacked  the  convents  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Capuchins,  the  very 
day  that  Palafox  returned.  A  first  assault  on  St.  Joseph's  failed,  but  the 
second  succeeded,  and  the  Capuchins,  ader  some  fighting,  was  set  fire  to 
by  the  Spaniards  and  abandoned.  All  this  time  the  suburb  was  lefl  open 
and  free  for  the  besieged;  and  Napoleon,  who  blamed  this  mode  of  attack, 
sent  orders  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  Ebro, — to  press  the  siege  on  the 
led  bank, — and  to  profit  of  the  previous  success,  by  raising  a  breaching 
battery  in  the  convent  of  St  Joseph.f  A  bridge  was  accordingly  con- 
structed at  St.  Lambert,  two  hundred  yards  above  the  town,  and  two 
attacks  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  A  change  also  took  place 
in  the  command,  for  hitherto  the  French  troops  employed  in  the  siege 
formed  a  part  of  Marshal  Bessieres'  corps,  but  the  emperor  now  directed 
Lefebvre  to  rejoin  that  marshal  with  a  brigade,  and  then  constituting  the 
ten  thousand  men  who  remained  with  Verdier  a  separate  corps,  gave  him 
the  command. 

Verdier  continued  to  press  the  siege  as  closely  as  his  numbers  would 
permit,  but  around  him,  the  insurgents  were  rapidly  organizing  small 
armies  and  threatened  to  enclose  him  in  his  camp,  wherefore  he  sent 
detachments  against  them ;  and  it  is  singular  that,  with  so  few  men, 
while  daily  fighting  with  the  besieged,  he  should  have  been  able  to  scour 
the  country,  and  put  down  the  insurrection,  as  far  as  Lerida,  Barbastro, 
T*adela,  Jaca,  and  Calatayud,  without  any  assistance  save  what  the  gar- 
rison of  Pampeluna  could  give  him  from  the  side  of  Navarre.^   In  one 
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of  these  expeditions,  the  powder-mills  of  Villa  Felice,  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, were  destroyed,  and  the  Baron  Versagc  was  defeated,  and  forced  to 
retire  with  his  division  towards  Valencia.* 

During  the  course  of  July,  Verdier  made  several  assaults  on  the  gate 
of  El  Carmen,  and  the  Portillo,  but  he  was  repulsed  in  all,  and  the 
besieged  having  been  re-enforced  by  the  regiment  of  Estremadura,  com- 
posed of  eight  hundred  old  soldiers,  made  a  sally  with  two  thousand 
men  to  retake  the  Monte  Torrero ;  tliey  were,  however,  beaten,  with  the 
loss  of  their  commander,  and  regular  approaches  were  then  commenced 
by  the  French  against  the  quarter  of  St.  Engracia  and  the  castle  of 
Aljaferia.  The  2d  of  August,  the  besieged  were  again  rc-en forced  by 
two  hundred  men  of  the  Spanish  guards  and  volunteers  of  Aragon,  who 
brought  some  artillery  with  them ;  but  the  French  also  were  strengthened 
by  two  old  regiments  of  the  line,  which  increased  their  numbers  to  fifteen 
thousand  men ;  and  on  the  dd,  the  breaching  batteries  opened  against  St. 
Engracia  and  Aljaferia;  the  mortars  threw  shells  at  the  same  time,  and  a 
Spanish  magazine  of  powder  blowing  up  in  the  Cosso,  a  public  walk 
formed  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  Moorish  ramparts,  destroyed  several 
houses,  and  killed  many  of  the  defenders.  The  place  was  then  summoned, 
but  as  Palafox  rejected  all  offers,  a  breach  in  the  convent  of  St.  Engracia 
was  stormed  on  the  4th.  The  French  i)enetrated  to  the  Cosso,  and  a 
confused  and  terrible  scene  ensued,  for  while  some  S[)aniards  defended 
the  houses  and  some  drew  up  in  the  streets,  others  fled  by  the  suburb  to 
the  country,  where  the  cavalry  fell  upon  them.  Cries  of  treason,  the 
sure  signals  for  assassinations,  were  every  where  heard,  and  all  seemed 
lost,  when  a  column  of  the  assailants,  seeking  a  way  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Ebro,  got  entangled  in  the  Arco  de  Cineja,  a  long  crooked  street,  and 
being  attacked  in  that  situation,  were  driven  back  to  the  Cosso ;  others 
began  to  plunder^  and  the  Zaragozans  recovering  courage,  fought  with 
desperation,  and  finally  set  fire  to  the  convent  of  Francisco  ;  at  the  close 
of  day  the  French  were  in  possession  of  one  side  of  the  Cosso,  and  the 
Spaniards  of  the  other.  A  hideous  and  revolting  spectacle  was  exhi- 
bited during  this  action,  for  the  public  hospital  being  set  on  fire,  the  mad- 
men confined  there,  issued  forth  among  the  combatants,  muttering,  shout- 
ing, singing,  and  moping,  each  according  to  the  character  of  his  disorder, 
while  drivelling  idiots  mixed  their  unmeaning  cries  with  the  shouts  of 
contending  soldiers.f 

The  Spaniards  now  perceived  that,  with  courage,  the  town  might 
still  be  defended,  and  from  that  day  the  fighting  was  murderous  and 
constant ;  one  party  endeavouring  to  lake,  the  other  to  doH^nd  the 
houses.  In  this  warfare,  where  skill  was  nearly  useless,  Verdicr's  force 
was  too  weak  to  make  a  rapid  progress,  and  events  disastrous  to  the 
French  arms  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  he  received,  about  the 
10th,  orders  from  the  king  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  to  Logrono.*  Of 
this  operation  I  shall  speak  in  due  time. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  Mere  professional  skill  and  enterprise  do  not  constitute  a  great 
general.  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  by  his  activity  and  boldness,  with  a 
tithe  of  their  numbers,  defeated  the  insurgents  of  Aragon  in  several  ac- 
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tions,  and  scoured  the  open  country;  but  the  same  Lefebvre,  wanting  the 
higher  qualities  of  a  general,  failed  miserably  where  that  intuitive  sagacity 
which  reads  passing  events  aright,  was  required.  There  were  thousands 
in  the  French  army  who  could  have  done  as  well  as  he,  probably  not 
three  who  could  have  reduced  Zaragoza ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that 
Zaragoza  owed  her  safety  to  accident,  and  that  the  desperate  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants  was  more  the  result  of  chance  than  of  any  fieculiar 
virtue. 

2**.  The  feeble  defence  made  at  Mallen,  at  the  Xalon,  at  the  Monte 
Torrero,  at  Epila;  the  terror  of  the  besieged  on  the  16th,  when  the 
French  penetrated  into  the  town ;  the  flight  of  Palafox  under  the  pretence 
of  seeking  succour ;  nay,  the  very  assault  which  in  such  a  wonderful 
manner  called  forth  the  energy  of  the  Zaragozans,  and  failed  only  because 
the  French  troops  plundered,  and,  by  missing  the  road  to  the  bridge, 
missed  that  to  victory,  proves,  that  the  fate  of  the  city  was  determined 
by  accident,  in  more  than  one  of  those  nice  conjunctures,  which  men 
of  genius  know  how  to  seize,  but  others  leave  to  the  decision  of  fortune. 
However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Lefebvre  and  Verdier,  especially 
the  latter,  displayed  both  vigour  and  talent;  for  it  was  no  mean  exploit  to 
quell  the  insurrections  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  on  every  side,  at  the 
same  time  investing  double  their  own  numbers,  and  pushing  the  attack 
with  such  ardour  as  to  reduce  to  extremity  a  city  so  defended. 

S"*.  The  current  romantic  tales,  of  women  rallying  the  troops  and  lead- 
ing them  forward  at  the  most  dangerous  periods  of  this  siege,  I  have  not 
touched  upon,  and  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  doubt;  yet  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  when  suddenly  environed  with  horrors,  the  delicate  sensitiveness 
of  women,  driving  them  to  a  kind  of  frenzy,  might  produce  actions 
above  the  heroism  of  men,  and  in  patient  suflering  their  superior  fortitude 
is  acknowledged  by  all  nations :  wherefore  I  neither  wholly  believe,  nor 
will  deny,  their  exploits  at  Zaragoza,  merely  remarking,  that  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  Spain  swarmed  with  the  heroines  from  that  city,  clothed 
in  half  uniforms,  and  loaded  with  weapons. 

4°.  The  two  circumstances  that  principally  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  defence  were,  the  bad  discipline  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  the 
system  of  terror  which  was  established  by  the  Spanish  leaders,  whoever 
those  leaders  were.  Few  soldiers  can  be  restrained  from  plunder  when 
a  town  is  taken  by  assault,  yet  there  is  no  period  when  the  chances  of 
war  are  so  sudden  and  so  decisive,  none  where  the  moral  responsibility 
of  a  general  is  so  great.  Will  military  regulations  alone  secure  the 
necessary  discipline  at  such  a  moment!  The  French  army  aye  not 
deficient  in  a  stern  code,  and  the  English  army,  taken  altogether,  is 
probably  the  best  regulated  of  modern  times ;  but  here  it  is  seen  that 
Lefebvre  failed  to  take  Zaragoza  in  default  of  discipline ;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  work  it  will  appear,  that  no  wild  horde  of  Tartars  ever  fell 
with  more  license  upon  their  rich  eflfeminate  neighbours,  than  did  the 
English  troops  upon  the  Spanish  towns  taken  by  storm.  The  inference 
to  he  drawn  is,  that  national  institutions  only  will  produce  that  moral  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  make  a  soldier  capable  of  fulfilling  his  whole  duty; 
yet  the  late  Lord  Melville  was  not  ashamed  to  declare  in  parliament  that 
the  worst  men  make  the  best  soldiers ;  and  this  odious,  narrow-minded, 
unworthy  maxim,  had  its  admirers.  That  a  systern  of  terror  was  at 
Zaragoza  successfully  employed  to  protract  the  defence  is  undoubted. 
The  commtndant  of  Monte  Torrero,  ostensibly  for  suffering  himself  to  be 
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defeated,  but  according  to  some  for  the  gratification  of  private  malice, 
was  tried  and  put  to  death ;  a  general  of  artillery  was  in  a  more  sum- 
mary manner  killed  without  any  trial,  and  the  chief  engineer,  a  man  of 
skill  and  undaunted  courage,  was  arbitrarily  imprisoned.  The  slightest 
word,  or  even  gesture,  of  discontent,  was  punished  with  instant  death.* 
A  stern  band  of  priests,  and  plebeian  leaders,  in  whose  hands  Palafox  was 
a  tool,  ruled  with  such  furious  energy,  that  resistance  to  the  enemy  was 
less  dangerous  than  disobedience  to  their  orders :  suspicion  was  the  war- 
rant of  death,  and  this  system  once  begun,  ceased  not  until  the  town  was 
taken  in  the  second  siege. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Operations  in  Catalonia — General  Swartz  marches  against  the  town  of  Manresa,  and  General 
Chabran  against  Tarragona — French  defeated  at  Bnich — Chabran  recaUed — Burns  Aifaos 
-^larches  aiainst  Brach — Retreats— Duhesme  assaolts  Gerona — ^la  repulsed  with  losa%» 
Action  on  the  LJobregat— General  insurrection  of  Catalonia — Figueras  blockaded*- 
General  Reille  relieves  it— First  siege  of  Gerona — ^The  Marquis  of  Palacios  arrives  in 
Catalonia  with  the  Spanish  troopa  from  the  Balearic  isles,  declared  captain<general  under 
St  Narcissus,  re-establishes  the  line  of  the  Llobregat — ^The  (^ount  ol  CaldiMes  forces  the 
French  lines  at  Gerona — Duhesme  raises  the  siege  and  returns  to  Barcelona — Observa- 
tions—Moncej  marches  against  Valencia,  defeau  the  Spaniards  at  Figeto,  at  the  Sicte 
Aguas,  and  at  Quarte — Atucks  Valencia,  is  repulsed,  marches  into  Murcia — ibrces  the 
passage  of  the  Xucar,  defeats  Serbelloni  at  San  Felippe.  arrives  at  San  Ciemente — 
Insurrection  at  Cuenca,  quelled  bj  General  Caulincourt— Observations. 

OPERATIONS  IN  CATALONIA. 

Wren  Barcelona  fell  into  the  power  of  the  French,  the  Spanish  garrison 
amounted  to  nearly  four  thousand  men,  wherefore,  Duhesme,  daily 
fearing  a  riot  in  the  city,  connived  at  their  escape  in  parties,  and  even 
sent  the  regiment  of  Estremadura  entire  to  Lerida  ;t  but,  strange  to 
relate,  the  gates  were  shut  against  it !  and  thus  discarded  by  both 
parties,  it  made  its  way  into  Zaragoza  during  the  siege  of  that  place. 
Many  thousand  citizens  also  fled  from  Barcelona,  and  joined  the  patriotic 
standards  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

After  the  first  ebullition  at  Manresa,  the  insurrection  of  Catalonia 
lingered  awhile,  yet  the  junta  of  Gerona  continued  to  excite  the  people 
to  take  arms,  and  it  was  manifest  that  a  general  commotion  approached.^ 
This  was  a  serious  affair,  for  there  were  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
including  those  who  came  out  of  Barcelona,  five  thousand  veteran  troops 
in  the  province,  and  in  the  Balearic  islands  above  ten  thousand  ;§  Sicily 
contained  an  English  army,  and  English  fleets  covered  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Moreover,  by  the  constitution  of  Catalonia,  the  whole  of  the 
male  population  fit  for  war  are  obliged  to  assemble,  at  certain  points 
of  each  district,  with  arms  and  provisions,  whenever  the  alarum  bell, 
called  the  som<Ucny  is  heard  to  ring,  hence  the  name  of  soinatcnes  ;  and 
these  warlike  peasants,  either  from  tradition  or  experience,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  military  value  of  their  mountain  holds. 

Hostilities  soon  commenced.  Duhesme,  following  his  instructions, 
detached  General  Chabran,  with  five  thousand  two  hundred  men,  to 
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secure  Tarragona  and  Tortosa,  to  incorporate  the  Swiss  regiment  of 
Wimpfen  with  his  own  troops,  and  to  aid  Marshal  Moncey  in  an  nttack 
on  Valencia.  At  the  same  time  General  Swartz  having  more  than  three 
thousand  Swiss,  Germans,  and  Italians,  under  his  command  was  detached 
by  the  way  of  Martorel  and  Montserrat  to  Manrcsa.  His  orders  were  to 
raise  contributions,  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  to  destroy  the  powder- 
mills  at  the  last  town,  to  get  possession  of  Lerida,  to  incorporate  all  the 
Swiss  troops  found  there  in  his  own  brigade,  to  place  five  hundred  men 
in  the  citadel,  and  finally  to  penetrate  into  Aragon,  and  co-operate  with 
Lefebvre  against  Zaragbza.* 

These  two  columns  quitted  Barcelona  the  3d  and  the  4th  of  June,  but  a 
heavy  rain  induced  Swartz  to  halt  the  5lh  at  Martorel ;  the  6th  he  resumed 
his  march  without  any  military  precautions,  although  the  object  of  his 
expedition  was  known,  and,  the  somatcn  ringing  out  among  the  hills,  the 
peasants  of  eight  districts  were  assembled  in  arms.  These  men  having 
taken  a  resolution  to  defend  the  pass  of  Bruch,  the  most  active  of  the 
Manresa  and  Igualada  districts,  assisted  by  a  few  old  soldiers,  immediately 
repaired  there,  and  when  Swarlz  came  on  in  a  careless  manner,  opened 
a  heavy  but  distant  fire  from  the  rocks.  Some  confusion  arose,  but  the 
Catalans  were  soon  beaten  from  their  fastness,  and  pursued  for  four  or 
five  miles  along  the  main  road,  to  Casa  Mansana,  where  a  cross  road 
leads  to  Manresa ;  here  one  part  broke  away,  while  the  others  continued 
their  flight  to  Igualada.f 

Swartz,  a  man  evidently  destitute  of  talent,  halted  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  success  was  complete,  and  the  Catalans,  seeing  his  hesitation, 
first  rallied  in  the  rear  of  Casa  Mansana,  then  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
finally  drove  the  advanced  guard  back  upon  the  main  body.  The  French 
general  now  became  alarmed,  formed  a  square,  and  retired  hastily  towards 
Esparraguera,  followed  and  flanked  by  clouds  of  somatenes,  whose 
courage  and  numbers  increased  every  moment.  At  Esparraguera,  which 
was  a  long  single  street,  the  inhabitants  had  prepared  an  ambush,  but 
Swartz,  who  arrived  at  twilight,  getting  intelligence  of  their  design,  passed 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  houses,  and  continuing  his  flight,  reached 
Martorel  the  7lh.  He  lost  a  gun  and  many  men  by  this  inglorious  expe- 
dition, from  which  he  returned  in  such  disorder,  and  with  his  soldiers  so 
discouraged,  that  Duhesmc  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  Chabran  from 
Tarragona.  That  general,  although  the  country  westward  of  the  Llobregat 
is  rugged  and  difficult  for  an  army,  had  reached  Tarragona  on  the  6th 
without  encountering  an  enemy ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  return,  the 
line  of  his  march  was  intercepted  by  the  insurgents,  who  took  post  at 
Vendrill,  Arbos,  and  Villa  Franca,  and  spread  themselves  along  the  banks 
of  the  Llobregat.  As  he  approached  Vendrill  the  somatenes  fell  back  to 
Arbos,  and  were  defeated  there,  whereupon  the  French  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  proceeded  to  Villa  Franca.  Here  the  excesses  so  common  at 
this  time  among  the  Spaniards  were  not  spared ;  the  governor,  an  old 
man,  and  several  of  his  friends,  had  been  murdered,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  these  crimes,  as  might  be  expected,  made  little  or  no  defence  against 
the  enemy.  Meanwhile  General  L#ecchi  moved  out  of  Barcelona,  and 
acting  in  concert  with  Swartz's  brigade,  which  had  reached  Martorel, 
cleared  the  banks  of  the  Llobregat,  and  formed  a  junction  at  San  Felice 
with  Chabran  on  the  11th.    The  latter,  after  a  day's  rest,  then  marched 
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with  his  own  and  Swartz's  brigade  on  Manresa  to  rq)air  the  former 
disgrace,  and  he  arrived  at  Bruch  the  14th ;  but  the  somatenes,  assisted 
by  some  regular  troops  with  artillery,  were  again  there,  and  Chabran, 
more  timid  even  than  Swartz,  finding  that  in  a  partial  skirmish  he  made 
no  impression,  took  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  retreating,  or  rather 
flying  from  those  gallant  peasants,  who  pursued  him  with  scoflfs  and  a 
galling  fire  back  to  the  very  walls  of  Barcelona. 

These  successes  spurred  on  the  insurrection.  Gerona,  Rosas,  Hos- 
talrich,  and  Tarragona  prepared  for  defence.  The  somatenes  of  the 
Ampurdan  obliged  the  French  commandant  to  quit  the  town  of  Figueras, 
and  shut  himself  up  with  three  hundred  men  in  the  citadel,  while^ 
others,  gathering  between  the  Ter  and  the  Besos,  intercepted  all  commu-' 
nication  between  France  and  Barcelona.  In  this  predicament,  Duhesme 
resolved  to  make  a  sudden  attempt  on  Gerona,  with  six  thousand  of  his 
best  troops,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but  as  the  fortress  of  Hostalrich 
stood  in  the  direct  road,  he  followed  the  coast  line,  and  employed  a  French 
privateer,  then  in  the  harbour,  to  attend  his  march.  The  somatenes  soon 
got  intelligence  of  his  designs;  one  multitude  took  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Moncada,  which  are  six  miles  from  Barcelona,  and  overhang 
the  road  to  Hostalrich ;  another  multitude  was  posted  on  the  ridge  of 
Mongat,  which,  at  the  same  distiance  from  Barcelona  abuts  on  the  sea, 
and  these  last  were  protected  on  the  \e(i  by  an  intrenched  castle  with  a 
battery  of  filleen  guns,  and  on  the  right  were  slightly  connected  with  the 
people  at  Moncada.  The  17th,  Duhesme,  ader  some  false  movements, 
defeated  them,  and  a  detachment  from  Barcelona  dispersed  those  at 
Moncada  the  same  day ;  the  18th,  the  town  of  Mattaro  was  taken  and 
plundered,  the  somatenes  were  again  defeated  at  the  pass  of  St.  PoJ,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  French  appeared  before 
Gerona. 

This  town,  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ter,  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Ona. 
To  the  eastward  it  is  confined  by  strong  rocky  hills,  whose  points  filling 
the  space  between  the  Ona  and  the  Ter,  overlook  the  town  at  different 
distances.  Fort  Mont  Jouy,  a  regular  fortification,  crowned  the  nearest 
hill  or  table  land,  at  five  hundred  yards'  distance;  three  other  forts, 
namely,  that  of  the  Constable,  that  of  Queen  Ann,  and  that  of  Capuchins, 
all  connected  by  a  ditch  and  rampart,  formed  one  irregular  outwork,  a 
thousand  yards  in  length,  and  commanding  all  the  ridge  to  the  southeast. 
The  summit  of  this  ridge  is  five,  eight,  and  twelve  hundred  yards  from 
Gerona,  and  sixteen  hundred  from  Fort  Mont  Jouy,  and  is  separated  from 
the  latter  by  the  narrow  valley  and  stream  of  the  Galiegan. 

Southwest,  between  the  lefl  of  the  Ona  and  the  Ter,  the  country  is 
comparatively  flat,  but  full  of  hollows  and  clefls  close  to  the  town,  and 
the  body  of  the  place,  on  that  side,  was  defended  by  a  ditch  and  Ave 
regular  bastions  connected  by  a  wall  with  towers.  To  the  west  the  city 
was  covered  by  the  Ter,  and  on  the  east  fortified  by  a  long  wall  with 
towers  having  an  irregular  bastion  at  each  extremity,  and  some  small 
detached  works  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Galiegan.  Three 
hundred  of  the  regiment  of  Ultonia  and  some  artillery-men  composed  the 
garrison  of  Gerona;  they  were  assisted  by  volunteers  and  by  the  citizens, 
and  the  somatenes  also  assembled  on  the  lefl  of  the  Ter  to  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river. 

Duhesme,  after  provoking  some  cannon-shot  from  the  forts,  occupied 
llie  rillage  of  St.  Eugenia  in  the  plain,  and  making  a  feint  as  if  to  pass 
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the  Ter  by  the  bridge  of  Salt,  engaged  the  somatenes  in  a  useless 
skirmish.  Great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  by  him  in  preparing  ladders 
for  the  attack  ;  at  five  o^clock  in  the  evening  the  French  artillery  opened 
from  the  heights  of  Palau,  and  then  a  column  crossing  the  Ona  passed 
between  the  outworks  and  the  town,  threw  out  a  detachment  to  keep  the 
garrison  of  the  former  in  check,  and  assaulted  the  gate  of  El  Carmen.* 
This  attempt  failed  completely,  and  with  great  loss  to  the  assailants* 
Two  hours  after,  another  column  advancing  by  the  left  of  the  Ona, 
assaulted  the  bastion  of  Santa  Clara,  but  with  so  little  arrangement  or 
discipline,  that  the  storming  party  had  only  three  or  four  ladders ;  and 
although  by  favour  of  the  hollows  they  reached  the  walls  unperceived, 
and  the  Neapolitan  Colonel  Ambrosio  and  the  engineer  Lafaille  actually 
gained  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  the  confusion  amongst  the  assailants  was 
such,  that  no  success  was  obtained.f  Duhesme  tried  negotiation  on  the 
following  day,  yel  dreading  a  longer  absence  from  Barcelona,  broke  up 
on  the  22d,  and  returned  by  forced  marches,  leaving  Chabran  with  some 
troops  in  Mattaro  as  he  passed.  During  his  absence  the  victorious 
somatenes  of  Bruch  had  descended  Llobregat,  rallied  those  of  the  lower 
country,  and  getting  artillery  from  Tarragona  and  other  fortresses, 
planted  batteries  at  the  different  passages  of  the  river,  and  intrenched  a 
line  from  San  Boy  to  Martorel.  Regular  officers  now  took  the  command 
of  the  peasants.  Colonel  Milans  assembled  a  body  at  Granollers ;  Don 
Juan  Claros  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasants  of  the  Ampurdan ; 
Colonel  Baget  took  the  command  of  those  at  Bruch. 

Chabran,  after  a  few  days'  rest  at  Mattaro,  made  a  foraging  excursion 
through  the  district  of  £1  Valles,  but  Milans,  who  held  the  valley  of  the 
Congosta,  encountered  him  near  Granollers,  and  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory ;  Chabran,  however,  retired  to  Barcelona,  and  Milans  remained 
on  the  banks  of  the  Besos.  The  30th,  Duhesme  caused  the  somatenes 
on  the  Llobregat  to  be  attacked,  sent  Lecchi  to  menace  those  at  the 
bridge  of  Molinos  del  Rey,  and  the  brigades  of  Bessieres  and  Goullus, 
to  cross  at  San  Boy ;  the  latter  having  surprised  a  battery  at  that  point 
turned  the  whole  line,  and  Lecchi  then  crossing  the  river  by  the  bridge 
of  Molinos,  ascended  the  left  bank,  took  all  the  artillery,  burnt  several 
villages,  and  put  the  insurgents  to  flight.  They  however  rallied  again, 
at  Bruch  and  Igualada,  and  returning  the  6th  of  July,  infested  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Barcelona,  taking  possession  of  all  the  hills  between 
San  Boy  and  Moncada,  and  connecting  their  operations  with  Colonel 
Milans.  Other  parties  collected  between  the  Besos  and  the  Ter,  and  the 
line  of  insurrection  was  extended  to  the  Ampurdan ;  Juan  Claros  occu- 
pied the  flat  country  about  Rosas,  and  the  French  garrison  of  Figueras 
having  burnt  the  town,  were  blocked  up  in  the  fort  of  San  Fernando  by 
two  thousand  somatenes  of  the  Pyrenees;  a  nest  of  Spanish  privateers 
was  formed  in  Palamos  Bay,  and  two  English  frigates,  the  Imperieuse 
and  the  Cambrian,  watched  the  coast  from  Rosas  to  Barcelona.  A 
supreme  junta  was  now  established  at  Lerida,  and  opened  an  intercourse 
with  Aragon,  Valencia,  Seville,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Balearic  islands ;  it 
also  decreed,  that  forty  tcrcios,  or  regiments  of  one  thousand  men,  to  be 
selected  from  the  somatenes,  should  be  paid  and  organized  as  regular 
troops,  and  that  forty  others  should  be  kept  in  reserve,  but  without  pay. 

This  state  of  affairs  being  made  known  to  Napoleon  through  the 
medium  of  the  moveable  columns  watching  the  valleys  of  the  eastern 
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Pyrenees,  he  ordered  General  Reille,  then  commanding  the  reserve  at 
Perpignan,  to  take  the  first  soldiers  at  hand  and  march  to  the  relief  of 
Figueras;  after  which,  his  force  being  increased  by  drafts  from  the 
interior  of  France  to  nine  thousand,  he  was  to  assault  Rosas  and  besiege 
Gerona;  and  the  emperor  imagined,  that  the  fall  of  the  latter  place  would 
induce  the  surrender  of  Lerida,  and  would  so  tranquillize  Catalonia,  that 
five  thousand  men  might  again  be  detached  towards  Valencia.  On 
receiving  this  order,  Reille,  with  two  battalions  of  Tuscan  troops,  con- 
ducted a  convoy  safely  to  Figueras,  and  raised  the  blockade,  but  not 
without  difficulty,  for  his  troops  were  greatly  terrified  and  could  scarcely 
be  kept  to  their  colours.  He  however  relieved  the  place  the  10th  of 
July,*  and  the  same  day,  Duhesme,  who  had  been  preparing  for  a  second 
attack  on  Gerona,  quitted  Barcelona  with  six  thousand  infantry,  some 
cavalry,  a  battering  train  of  twenty-two  pieces,  and  ^great  number  of 
country  carriages  to  transport  his  ammunition  and  stores,  leaving  Lecchi 
in  the  city  with  five  thousand  men.  Meanwhile  Reille,  having  victualled 
Figueras  and  received  a  part  of  his  reinforcements,  proceeded  to  invest 
Rosas ;  but  he  had  scarcely  appeared  before  it,  when  Juan  Claros  raised 
the  country  in  his  rear,  and  Captain  Otway  of  the  Montague,  landing 
with  some  marines,  joined  the  migueletes,  whereupon  the  French  retired 
with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men.f 

Duhesme  pursued  his  march  by  the  coast,  but  the  somatenes  broke 
up  the  road  in  his  front,  Milans  hung  on  his  lefl,  and  Lord  Cochrane 
with  the  Imperieuse  frigate  and  some  Spanish  vessels,  cannonaded  his 
right.  Thus  incommoded,  he  halted  five  days  in  front  of  Arenas  de 
Mar,  and  then  dividing  his  force,  sent  one  part  across  the  mountains  by 
Villagorguin  and  another  by  San  Isicle.  The  first  column  made  an 
attempt  on  Hostalrich,  and  failed ;  the  second,  beating  Milans,  dispersed 
the  somatenes  of  the  Tordera,  and  finally,  Duhesme  united  his  forces 
before  Gerona,  but  he  lost  many  carriages  on  his  march.  The  23d  he 
passed  the  Ter,  and  dispersed  the  migueletes  that  guarded  the  left  bank. 
The  24th,  General  Reille,  coming  from  Figueras  with  six  thousand  men, 
took  post  at  Puente  Mayor,  and  the  town  was  invested,  from  that  point, 
by  the  heights  of  San  Miguel  to  the  Monte  Livio ;  from  Monte  Livio  by 
the  plain  to  the  bridge  of  Salt ;  and  from  thence  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ter  to  Sarria.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  five  hundred  migueletes 
and  four  hundred  of  the  regiment  of  Ultonia,  was  re-enforced  on  the 
25th  by  thirteen  hundred  of  the  regiment  of  Barcelona,  who  entered  the 
town  with  two  guns;  the  defences  were  in  bad  repair,  but  the  people 
were  resolute. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th,  a  French  column  passed  the  valley  of  the 
Galligan,  gained  the  table  land  of  Mont  Jouy,  and  of  three  towers,  which 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  in  a  panic.  This  advantage  so  elated  Duhesme, 
that  he  resolved,  without  consulting  his  engineer,,  to  break  ground  on  that 
side  4  but  at  this  period  a  great  change  in  the  aflTairs  of  Catalonia  had 
taken  place.  The  insurrection,  hitherto  confined  to  the  exertions  of  the 
unorganized  somatenes,  was  now  consolidated  by  a  treaty  between  Lord 
Collingwood,  who  commanded  the  British  navy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Palacios,  who  was  captain-general  of  the  Balearic 
isles  ;§  thus  the  Spanish  fleet  and  the  troops  in  Minorca,  Majorca,  and 
Ivica,  became  disposable  for  the  service  of  the  patriots.    Palacios  imme- 

•  Fojr's  Hittory.  t  Lord  Collingwood's  Despatch,  Aug,  27— Fojr'i  History. 
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diately  sent  thirteen  hundred  men  to  the  port  of  San  Felice  di  Quixols  to 
re-eniorce  the  garrison  of  Gerona,  and  these  men  entered  that  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  25th,  while  Palacios  himself  disembarked  four  thousand 
others,  together  with  thirty-seven  pieces  of  artillery,  at  Tarragona,  an 
event  which  excited  universal  joy,  and  produced  a  surprising  eagerness 
to  fight  the  French.  The  supreme  junta  immediately  repaired  to  that 
town,  declared  Palacios  their  president,  and  created  him  commander-in- 
chief,  subject,  however,  to  their  tutelar  saint,  Narcissus,  who  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  the  ensigns  of  authority 
being,  with  due  solemnity,  placed  on  his  coffin. 

The  first  object  with  Palacios  was  to  re-establish  the  line  of  the 
Llobregat.  To  efiect  this,  the  Count  of  Caldagues,  with  eighteen  hundred 
men  and  four  guns,  marched  from  Tarragona  in  two  columns,  the  one 
moving  by  the  coast  way  to  San  Boy,  and  the  other  by  the  royal  road, 
through  Villa  Franca  and  Ordal.  Caldagues,  in  passing  by  the  bridge  of 
Molino  del  Rey,  established  a  post  there,  and  then  ascending  the  lefl 
bank,  fixed  his  quarters  at  Martorel,  where  Colonel  Baget  joined  him 
with  three  thousand  migueletes  of  the  new  levy.  Now  the  Llobregat 
runs  within  a  few  miles  of  Barcelona,  but  as  the  right  bank  is  much  the 
steepest,  the  lateral  communications  easier,  and  as  the  heights  command 
a  distinct  view  of  every  thing  passing  on  the  opposite  side,  the  line  taken 
by  Caldagues  was  strong,  for  the  country  in  his  rear  was  rough  with 
defiles,  and  very  fitting  for  a  retreat  after  the  loss  of  a  battle. 

General  Lecchi,  thus  hemmed  in  on  the  west,  was  also  hampered  on 
the  north,  because  the  mountains  filling  the  space  between  the  Llobregat 
and  the  Besos,  approach  in  tongues  as  near  as  two  and  three  miles  from 
Barcelona,  and  the  somatenes  of  the  Manresa  and  Vails  districts  occu- 
pying them,  skirmished  daily  with  the  French  outposts.  And  beyond 
the  Besos,  which  bounds  Barcelona  on  the  eastward,  a  lofty  continuous 
ridge,  extending  to  Hostalrich,  runs  parallel  to  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  separating  the  main  from  the  marine 
roads,  and  sending  its  shoots  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  this  ridge  also 
swarmed  with  somatenes,  who  cut  off  all  communication  with  Duhesme, 
and  lay  in  leaguer  round  the  castle  of  Mongat,  in  which  were  eighty  or 
ninety  French.  The  Cambrian  and  the  Imperieuse  frigates  blockaded 
the  harbour  of  Barcelona  itself;  and,  on  the  31st,  Lord  Cochrane  having 
brought  his  vessel  alongside  of  Mongat,  landed  his  marines,  and,  in 
concert  with  the  somatenes,  took  it,  blew  up  the  works,  and  rolled  the 
rocks  and  ruins  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  road.*  Thus, 
at  the  very  moment  that  Duhesme  commenced  the  siege  of  Gerona,  ho 
was  cut  off  from  his  own  base  of  operations,  and  the  communication 
between  Figueras  and  General  Reille's  division  was  equally  insecure ;  for 
the  latter's  convoys  were  attacked  the  28th  of  July  and  the  8d  of  August; 
and  so  fiercely  on  the  6th,  that  a  Neapolitan  battalion  was  surrounded, 
and  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.f 

Palacios,  whose  forces  increased  daily,  now  wished  to  make  an  effort 
in  favour  of  Gerona,  and  with  this  view  sent  the  Count  of  Caldagues,  at 
the  head  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  part  migueletes,  part  regulars, 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  siege,  intending  to  follow  himself  with 
greater  forces.  Caldagues  marched  by  Tarrasa,  Sabadell,  Granollers, 
and  San  Celoni,  and  reached  Hostalrich  the  morning  of  the  10th,  where 
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his  force  was  increased  to  five  thousand  men  and  four  guns.  The  13lh, 
he  entered  Llagostera,  and  the  14th  Castellar,  a  small  place  situated 
behind  the  ridges  that  overlook  Grerona  and  only  five  miles  from  the 
French  camps.  Here  Juan  Clilros  with  two  thousand  five  hundred 
migueletes,  mixed  with  some  Walloon  and  Spanish  guards  from  Rosas, 
met  him,  as  did  also  Milans  with  eight  hundred  somatenes.  A  commu- 
nication with  the  junta  of  Gerona  was  then  opened,  Fort  Mont  Jouy  was 
upon  the  point  of  surrendering,  but  the  French,  who  were  ignorant  of 
Caldagues'  approach,  had,  contrary  to  good  discipline,  heaped  their  forces 
in  the  plain  between  the  left  of  the  Ona  and  the  Ter,  but  only  kept  a 
slender  guard  on  the  hills,  while  a  single  battalion  protected  the  batteries 
raised  against  Mont  Jouy.  Being  an  enterprising  man,  the  Spanish 
general  resolved  to  make  an  immediate  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
and  after  a  careful  observation,  sent,  on  the  16th,  several  columns 
against  the  weak  part  of  the  besiegers'  line,  the  garrison  sallied  forth  at 
the  same  time  from  Mont  Jouy,  and  the  French  guards  being  taken  be- 
tween two  fires,  were  quickly  overpowered,  and  driven  first  to  the  Puente 
Mayor  and  finally  over  the  Ter.  The  Catalans  re-formed  on  the  hills, 
expecting  to  be  attacked ;  but  Duhesme  and  Reille  remained  quiet  until 
dark,  and  then  breaking  up  the  siege,  fled,  the  one  to  Figueras,  the  other 
to  Barcelona,  leaving  both  artillery  and  stores  behind. 

Duhesme  at  first  wished  to  retreat  by  the  coast,  but  at  Callella  he 
learned  that  the  road  was  cut,  that  an  English  frigate  was  ready  to  rake 
his  columns,  and  that  the  somatenes  were  on  all  the  heights,  wherefore, 
destroying  his  ammunition,  he  threw  his  artillery  over  the  rocks,  and, 
taking  to  the  mountains,  forced  a  passage  through  the .  somatenes  to 
Mongat,  where  Lecchi  met  him  and  covered  tbe  retreat  to  Barcelona. 

Observation  1st. — ^Three  great  communications  pierce  the  Pyrenean 
frontier  of  Catalonia,  leading  directly  upon  Barcelona. 

The  first,  or  Puycerda  road,  penetrates  between  the  sources  of  the 
Segre  and  the  Ter. 

The  second,  or  Campredon  road,  between  the  sources  of  the  Ter  and 
the  Fluvia. 

The  third,  or  Figueras  road,  between  the  sources  of  the  Muga  and  the 
sea -coast. 

The  first  and  second  unite  at  Vicque ;  the  second  and  third  are  con- 
nected by  a  transverse  road  running  from  Olot,  by  Castle  FoUit,  to 
Gerona ;  the  third  also  dividing  near  the  latter  town,  leads  with  one 
branch  through  Hostalrich,  and  with  the  other  follows  the  line  of  the 
coast.  After  the  union  of  the  first  and  second  at  Vicque,  a  single  route 
pursues  the  stream  of  the  Besos  to  Barcelona,  thus  turning  the  Muga,  the 
Fluvia,  the  Ter,  the  Tordera.  Besos,  and  an  infinity  of  minor  streams, 
which  in  their  rapid  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  furrow  all  the  country 
between  the  eastern  Pyrenees  and  Barcelona.  The  third,  which  is  the 
direct  and  best  communication  between  Perpignan  and  the  capital  of  Ca- 
talonia crosses  all  the  above-named  rivers,  and  their  deep  channels  and 
sudden  floods  offer  serious  obstacles  to  the  march  of  an  army. 

All  these  roads,  with  the  exception  of  that  from  Olot  to  Gerona,  are 
separated  by  craggy  mountain  ridges  scarcely  to  be  passed  by  troops ; 
and  the  two  first,  leading  through  wild  and  savage  districts,  are  incom- 
moded by  defiles,  and  protected  by  a  number  of  old  castles  and  walled 
places,  more  or  less  capable  of  resistance.  The  third,  passing  through 
many  rich  and  flourishing  places,  is  however  completely  blocked,  to  an 
invader,  by  the  strong  fortresses  of  Figueras  and  Rosas  on  the  Muga,  of 
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GeroDa  on  the  Ter,  and  Hostalrich  on  the  Tordera.  Palamos  and  other 
castles  likewise  impede  the  coast  road,  which  is  moreover  skirted  by 
rocky  mountains,  and  exposed  for  many  leagues  to  the  fire  of  a  fleet. 
Such  is  Catalonia,  eastward  and  northward  of  Barcelona. 

On  the  west,  at  five  or  six  miles*  distance,  the  Llobregat  cuts  it  oflT 
from  a  rough  and  lofty  tract  through  which  the  Cardena,  the  Noga,  the 
Foix,"  Gaya,  Anguera,  and  Francoli  rivers,  breaking  down  deep  channels, 
descend,  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  to  the  coast,  and  the  spaces  betweea 
are  gorged  with  mountains,  and  studded  with  fortified  places  which 
command  all  the  main  roads. 

So  few  and  contracted  are  the  plains  and  fertile  valleys,  that  Catalonia 
may,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  parts  about  Lerida  and  the  Urgel,  be 
described  as  a  huge  mass  of  rocks  and  torrents,  incapable  of  supplying 
subsistence  even  for  the  inhabitants,  whose  prosperity  depends  entirely 
upon  manufactures  and  commerce.  Barcelona,  the  richest  and  most 
populous  city  in  Spain,  is  the  heart  of  the  province,  and  who  masters  it, 
if  he  can  hold  it,  may  suck  the  strength  of  Catalonia  away.  But  a 
French  army,  without  a  commanding  fleet  to  assist,  can  scarcely  take  or 
keep  Barcelona ;  the  troops  must  be  supplied  by  regular  convoys  from 
France,  the  fortresses  on  the  line  of  communication  must  be  taken  and 
provisioned,  and  the  active  intelligent  population  of  the  country  must  be 
beaten  from  the  rivers,  pursued  into  their  fortresses,  and  warred  down 
by  exertions  which  none  but  the  best  troops  are  capable  of :  for  the 
Catalans  are  robust,  numerous,  and  brave  enough  after  their  own 
manner. 

Obseevatioit  2d. — It  follows  from  this  exposition,  that  Duhesrae 
evinced  a  surprising  want  of  forethought  and  military  sagacity,  in  ne- 
glecting to  secure  Gerona,  Hostalrich,  and  Tarragona,  with  garrisons, 
when  his  troops  were  received  into  those  places.  It  was  this  negligence 
that  rendered  the  timid  operations  of  Swartz  and  Chabran  capital  errors ; 
it  was  this  that  enabled  some  poor,  injured,  indignant  peasants  to  kindle  a 
mighty  war,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  obliged  Napoleon  to  send  thirty 
thousand  men  to  the  relief  of  Barcelona. 

Obseevation  3d. — Duhesme  was  experienced  in  battles,  and  his  energy 
and  resources  of  mind  have  been  praised  by  a  great  authority;*  but 
undoubtedly  an  absence  of  prudent  calculation  and  arrangement,  a  total 
neglect  of  military  discipline,  marked  all  his  operations  in  Catalonia, 
witness  his  mode  of  attack  on  Gerona,  the  deficiency  of  ladders,  and  the 
confusion  of  the  assaults  ;t  witness  also  his  raising  of  the  second  siege, 
and  absolute  flight  from  CaldagUes,  whose  rash  enterprise,  although 
crowned  with  success,  should  have  caused  his  own  destruction.  In  those 
affairs  it  is  certain  Duhesme  displayed  neither  talent  nor  vigour;  but  in 
the  severities  he  exercised  at  the  sacking  of  Mattaro,  in  the  burning  of 
villages,  which  he  executed  to  the  extreme  verge  of,  if  not  beyond  what 
the  harshest  laws  of  war  will  justify,  an  odious  energy  was  apparent,:^ 
and  as  the  ardour  of  the  somatenes  was  rather  increased  than  repressed 
by  th^se  rigorous  proceedings,  his  conduct  may  be  deemed  as  impolitic 
as  it  WBs  barbarous.  however  to  be  remembered  that  Duhesme  has 

not  wanted  defenders,  who,  asserting  that  he  was  humane  and  just, 
accuse  Leech i,  his  equal  in  rank,  of  being  the  author  of  the  severities 
exercised  at  Barcelona.^ 


♦  Nipoleon.  t  St  C?r. 
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Observation  4th. — In  Catalonia  all  the  inherent  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards was  as  grossly  displayed  as  in  any  other  province  of  Spain ;  the 
Catalans  were  likewise  vain  and  superstitious.  But  their  courage  was 
higher,  their  patriotism  purer,  and  their  efforts  more  sustained,  the  so- 
matenes  were  bold  and  active  in  battle,  the  population  of  the  towns  firm, 
and  some  of  the  juntas  apparently  disinterested ;  the  praise  merited,  and 
bestowed,  upon  the  people  of  Zaragoza  is  great,  yet  Gerona  more  justly 
claims  the  admiration  of  mankind.  For  the  Aragonese  troops  were  by 
Lefebvre  driven  from  the  open  country  in  crowds  to  their  capital,  and 
little  was  wanted  to  induce  them  to  surrender  at  once ;  it  was  not  until 
the  last  hour  that,  gathering  courage  from  despair,  the  people  of  Zaragoza 
put  forth  all  their  energy,  whereas  those  of  Gerona,  although  attacked 
by  a  greater  force,  and  possessing  fewer  means  of  defence,  without  any 
internal  system  of  terror  to  counterbalance  their  fear  of  the  enemy, 
manfully  and  successfully  resisted  from  the  first.  The  people  of  Za- 
ragoza rallied  at  their  hearthstone,  those  of  Gerona  stood  firm  at  the 
porch.  But  quitting  these  matters,  I  must  now,  following  the  order  I 
have  marked  out,  proceed  to  relate  the  occurrences  in  Valencia. 

0FEBATI0I7S  OF  MABSHAL  MONCEY. 

The  execution  of  Calvo  and  his  followers  changed  the  horrid  aspect  of 
the  Valencian  insurrection ;  the  spirit  of  murder  was  checked,  and  the 
patriotic  energy  assumed  a  nobler  appearance.  Murcia  and  Valencia 
were  united  as  one  province,  and  towards  the  end  of  June,  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  armed  and  provided  with  artillery,  attested  the  resources 
of  these  rich  provinces,  and  the  activity  of  their  chiefs.  The  Valencians 
then  conceived  the  plan  of  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Aragonese  ; 
but  Napoleon  had  already  prescribed  the  measures  which  were  to  render 
such  a  movement  abortive. 

An  order,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  had  directed  Moncey  to  move,  with 
a  column  of  ten  thousand  men,  upon  Cuenca ;  from  that  point  he  was  to 
watch  the  country  comprised  between  the  lower  Ebro  and  Carthagena, 
and  he  was  empowered  to  act  against  the  city  of  Valencia  if  he  judged 
it  fitting  to  do  so.  The  position  of  Cuenca  was  advantageous  ;  a  short 
movement  from  thence  to  the  led  would  place  Moncey's  troops  upon  the 
direct  line  between  Valencia  and  Zaragoza,  and  enable  him  to  intercept 
all  communication  between  those  towns ;  and  a  few  marches  to  the  right 
would  place  him  upon  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  from  Carthagena 
and  Valencia  to  Madrid.  If  he  thought  it  essential  to  attack  Valencia, 
the  division  of  General  Chabran  was  to  co-operate  from  the  side  of  Ca- 
talonia, by  which  combination  the  operations  of  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  at 
Zaragoza,  and  those  of  Duhesmo  in  Catalonia,  were  covered  from  the 
Valencians ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  fiank  of  the  French  army  at 
Madrid  was  protected  on  the  side  of  Murcia.^ 

The  6th  of  June  Moncey  marched  from  Araitjuez  by  Santa  Cruz,  Ta- 
rancon,  Carascoso,  and  Villa  del  Osma,  and  reached  Cuenca  the  11th. 
Here  receiving  information  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  insurrection,  of 
the  state  of  the  Valencian  army,  and  of  the  projected  movement  to  relieve 
Zaragoza,  he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  against  the  city  of  Valencia. 
In  this  view,  supposing  General  Chabran  to  be  at  Tortosa,  he  ordered  him 
to  march  upon  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  a  town  situated  at  some  distance 


*  S. :  JowmI  of  MoBcey'a  Op«ntioB0. 
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eastward  of  the  river  Guadalaviar,  proposing  himself  to  clear  the  country 
westward  of  that  river,  and  he  fixed  the  25th  of  June  as  the  latest  period 
at  which  the  two  columns  were  to  communicate  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Valencia. 

Halting  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  at  Cuenca,  he  marched  the  17th  to 
Tortola,  the  Idth  to  Buenaches,  the  19th  to  Matilla,  the  20th  to  Min- 
glanilla,  and  the  21st  to  Pesquiera;  but  from  Buenaches  to  Pesquicra  no 
inhabitants  were  to  be  seen,  the  villages  were  deserted,  and  either  from 
fear  or  hatred,  every  living  person  fled  before  his  footsteps.  At  length,  a 
Swiss  regiment,  some  of  the  Spanish  guards,  and  a  body  of  armed  pea- 
santry, made  a  stand  at  the  bridge  of  Pajaso,  upon  the  river  Gabriel, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  country  had  been  forsaken,  the  gloomy  and 
desolate  marches,  and  this  sudden  appearance  of  an  armed  force  ready  to 
dispute  this  important  pass,  prognosticated  a  desperate  conflict ;  yet  the 
event  belied  the  omens,  scarcely  any  resistance  was  made.* 

Moncey,  having  informed  General  Chabran  of  this  success,  apppointed 
the  27th  and  28th  for  a  junction  under  the  walls  of  Valencia.  The  next 
day  he  took  a  position  at  Otiel ;  but  hearing  that  the  defeated  patriots  had 
rallied  and,  re-enforced,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  were 
intrenching  themselves  upon  his  IcA,  ho  quitted  the  direct  line  of  march 
to  attack  them  in  their  post  of  Cabrillas,  which  was  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  Siete  Aguas.  The  Spanish  position  was  of  extraordinary  strength, 
the  flanks  rested  upon  steep  rocky  mountains,  and  the  only  approach  to 
the  front  was  through  a  long  narrow  defile,  formed  by  high  scarped  rocks, 
whose  tops,  inaccessible  from  the  French  side,  were  covered  with  the 
armed  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood.  As  a  direct  assault  upon  such  a 
position  could  not  succeed,  General  Harispe  was  directed  to  turn  it  by 
the  right,  while  the  cavalry  and  artillery  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Spaniards  in  front ;  that  general  soon  overcame  the  obstacles  of  ground, 
reached  the  Spanish  troops,  and  defeated  them,  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
cannon,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  and  also  of  the  Swiss  regiment,  which 
came  over  to  the  victors.  This  action  happened  on  the  24th,  it  freed 
Moncey 's  leA  flank,  and  he  resumed  his  march  by  the  direct  road  to  Va- 
lencia, where  he  arrived  the  twenty-seventh.  The  ancient  walls  remained, 
all  the  approaches  were  commanded  by  works  hastily  repaired  or  newly 
raised,  the  citadel  was  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  population  were 
willing  to  fight.f 

A  city,  containing  eighty  thousand  people  actuated  by  violent  passions, 
cannot  be  easily  overcome ;  and  Valencia,  built  upon  low  ground,  and 
encircled  with  numerous  canals  and  cuts,  made  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, had  its  deep  ditches  filled  with  water,  so  that  no  approach  could  be 
made  except  against  the  gates.  An  assault  seemed  ho|)eless ;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  marshal  had  corrupted  a  smuggler,  who  promised  to  betray 
the  city  during  the  heat  of  the  assault,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  secret 
understanding  of  that  kind  induced  him  to  make  an  attempt  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  rash  and  unmilitary. 

Don  Joseph  Caro,  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  was  with  four 
thousand  men  intrenched  behind  the  canal  of  the  Guadalaviar,  five  miles 
in  advance  of  the  city  gates ;  and  as  the  village  of  Quarte,  and  some 
thickly  planted  mulberry  trees,  helped  to  render  this  post  very  strong, 
Moncey,  who  attacked  it  upon  the  27th,  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance. 


*  S. :  Journtl  of  Moncej'i  Operationi,  MS& 
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Caro  was,  however,  beaten,  and  chased  into  the  city,  with  the  loss  of  some 
cannon,  and  on  the  28th  the  French  drove  in  the  outposts,  and  occupied 
all  the  principal  avenues  of  the  town.  Enthusiastic  as  the  Valencians 
were  while  the  enemy  was  at  a  distance,  Monccy*s  appearance  filled  them 
with  terror,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  vigorous  assault  might  have  succeeded 
at  the  first  monrient  of  consternation  ;  yet  the  favourable  opportunity,  if  it 
really  existed,  quickly  passed  away.  Pudre  Rico,  a  friar  distinguished 
by  his  resolution,  traversed  the  streets,  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  arousing  the  sinking  spirit  and  exciting  the  fanaticism 
of  the  multitude;  the  fear  of  retaliation  for  the  massacre  of  the  French 
residents,  and  the  certainty  that  Moncey's  troops  were  few,  powerfully 
seconded  his  efforts,  and  as  it  is  usual  for  undisciplined  masses  of  people 
to  pass  suddenly  from  one  extreme  to  another,  fear  was  soon  succeeded 
by  enthusiasm. 

Afler  disposing  his  field-pieces  at  the  most  favourable  points,  Moncey, 
while  the  impression  of  Caro's  defeat  was  fresh,  summoned  the  governor. 
The  latter  answered,  "That  he  would  defend  the  city and  the  French 
fire  then  opened;  but  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Spaniards  soon  overpowered 
it.  A  warm  skirmish  about  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  and  at  the  gates 
ensued,  and  the  Valencians  fought  so  well,  that  when  the  night  fell,  no 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  defences ;  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
with  loss  at  every  point,  and  the  situation  of  the  French  marshal  became 
delicate.  The  persons  sent  to  seek  Chabran  could  gain  no  intelligence 
of  that  genemPs  movements ;  the  secret  connexions  in  the  town,  if  any 
there  were,  had  failed ;  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exjiended,  and  the 
army  was  incumbered  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  wounded  men,  and 
among  them  the  general  of  engineers.  Moncey,  swayed  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, relinquished  his  attack,  and  the  29th  fell  back  to  Quarte. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  a  great  city  only  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons can  estimate  justly  the  immense  advantages  of  their  situation  and  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the  enemy,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  spirit 
displayed  by  the  Valencians  upon  this  occasion  was  very  great ;  unfor- 
tunately it  ended  here,  nothing  worthy  of  such  an  energetic  commence- 
ment was  aQerwards  performed,  although  very  considerable  armies  were 
either  raised  or  maintained  in  the  province. 

At  Quarte,  the  French  ascertained  that  the  captain -general,  Serbeloni, 
was  marching  upon  Almanza  to  intercept  the  communication  with  Chieva 
and  Bunol,  whereupon  Moncey  resolved  to  relinquish  the  line  of  Cucnca, 
and  attack  him  before  he  could  quit  the  kingdom  of  Murcia.  Thi^  vigor- 
ous resolution  he  executed  with  great  celerity ;  for,  directing  the  head  of 
his  column  towards  Torrente,  he  continued  his  march  until  night,  halting 
a  short  distance  from  that  town,  and  by  a  forced  march  the  next  day 
reached  Alcira,  only  one  league  from  the  river  Xucar.  From  his  bivouac 
at  that  place  he  despatched  advice  to  General  Chabran  of  this  change  of 
affairs,  and  meanwhile  Serbelloni,  surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  movement, 
and  disconcerted  in  his  calculations  by  the  decision  and  rapidity  of  Mon- 
cey, took  up  a  position  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Xucar.  The  line  of 
that  river  is  strong,  and  offers  many  advantageous  points  of  resistance ; 
but  the  Spaniards  imprudently  occupied  both  banks,  and  in  this  exposed 
situation  they  were  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July.  The 
division  on  the  French  side  of  the  river  was  overthrown,  the  passage 
forced  without  loss  of  time,  and  Serbelloni  retired  to  the  heights  of  San 
Felice,  which  covered  the  main  road  leading  from  Alcira  to  Almanza, 
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hoping  to  secure  the  defiles  in  front  of  the  latter  town  hefore  the  enemy 
could  arrive  there.  But  Moncey  was  again  too  quick  for  him;  leaving 
San  Felice  to  his  led,  he  continued  his  march  on  another  route,  and  by  a 
strenuous  exertion  seized  the  gorge  of  the  defiles  near  Almanza  late  in 
the  night  of  the  2d,  and  when  the  Spanish  troops  approached  his  position, 
he  dispersed  them  at  daybreak  on  the  3d,  and  captured  some  of  their  guns. 
The  road  being  now  open,  Moncey  entered  Almanza,  and  then  marched 
by  Bonete,  and  Chinchilla  to  Albacete,  where  he  got  intelligence  that 
Frere's  division,  which  he  expected  to  find  at  San  Clemente,  was  gone  to 
Requena.^  .« 

To  understand  this  movement  of  Frere,  it  must  be  known,  that,  when 
Dupont  and  Moncey  marched  against  Andalusia  and  Valencia,  two  divU 
sions  were  retained  by  Savary  to  scour  the  country  near  Madrid,  and  to 
connect  the  operations  of  the  main  bodies ;  but  they  were  ill-managed. 
General  Gobert,  who,  following  Napoleon's  orders,  should  have  been  at 
Valladolid,  re-enforced  Dupont ;  and  General  Frere  was  sent  to  Requena 
to  re-enforce  Moncey,  when  he  should  have  been  at  San  Clemente,  a  cen- 
tral point,  from  whence  he  could  have  gained  the  road  of  Seville,  that  of 
Valencia  and  Cuenca,  or  that  of  Carthagena.  Meanwhile  the  people  of 
the  Cuenca  district  having  suddenly  overpowered  a  detachment  leA  there 
by  Moncey,  Savary  ordered  Frere  to  move  from  San  Clemente  to  Re- 
quena, and  sent  Caulincourt  from  Taracon  to  quell  the  insurgents,  which 
was  eflTected  with  great  slaughter  on  the  3d  of  July ;  and  the  town  of 
Cuenca  was  pillaged.  Hence  when  Fr^re,  who  quitted  San  Clemente  the 
26th,  reached  Requefia,  he  found  the  country  quiet,  heard  of  Caulincourt's 
success,  and  discovered  that  Moncey,  having  crossed  the  Xucar,  was  on 
the  road  to  San  Clemente.  Then  retracing  his  steps,  he  returned  to  the 
latter  place  with  troops,  sickly,  wearied,  and  exhausted  by  these  long 
useless  marches  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Moncey  now  reorganized  his  forces,  and  was  preparing  artillery  and 
other  nieans  for  a  second  attempt  against  Valencia,  when  ho  was  inter- 
rupted by  Savary,  who,  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  Cuesta  and  Blake, 
recalled  Frere  towards  Madrid.  The  marshal,  extremely  offended  that 
the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  inflated  with  momentary  power,  should  treat  him 
with  so  little  ceremony,  then  abandoned  San  Clemente,  and  returned  by 
the  way  of  Ocana  to  the  capital.f 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1^.  The  result  of  Marshal  Moncey 's  campaign  was  published  by  the 
Spaniards,  as  a  great  and  decisive  failure,  and  produced  extravagant 
hopes  of  final  success ;  a  happy  illusion,  if  the  chiefs  had  not  partaken 
of  it,  and  pursued  their  wild  course  of  mutual  flattery  and  exaggeration, 
without  reflecting  that  in  truth  there  was  nothing  very  satisfactory  in  the 
prospect  of  afliiirs.  Moncey's  operation  was  in  the  nature  of  a  moveable 
column,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Valencian 
army  with  the  Aragonese ;  the  attempt  upon  the  town  of  Valencia  was, 
therefore,  a  simple  experiment,  which,  successful,  would  have  produced 
great  eflects,  failing,  was  of  trifling  consequence  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  Valencia  was  not  the  essential  object  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
fate  of  the  general  campaign  depended  upon  the  armies  in  Old  Castile.^ 

*  8. :  Joarnal  of  Moncey*!  Operatiooi,  MSS.  t  Foy*a  Hiitonr. 
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2*.  [t  was  consoling  that  a  rich,  and  flourishing  town,  had  not  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  want  of  real  nerve 
in  the  Spanish  insurrection  was  visible.  The  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and 
Valencia  acted  in  concert,  and  contained  two  of  the  richest  seaport  towns 
in  the  Peninsula ;  their  united  force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  organ- 
ized troops,  exclusive  of  the  armed  peasants  in  various  districts,  and  the 
populace  of  Valencia  were  deeply  committed  by  the  massacre  of  the 
French  residents.  Here  then,  if  in  any  place,  a  strenuous  resistance  was 
to  be  expected ;  nevertheless.  Marshal  Moncey,  whose  whole  force  was,  at 
first,  only  eight  thousand  French,  and  never  exceeded  ten  thousand  men, 
continued  marching  and  fighting  without  cessation  for  a  month,  forced  two 
of  the  strongest  mountain  passes  in  the  world,  crossed  several  large  and 
difficult  rivers,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  streets  of  Valencia.  Disap« 
pointed  of  assistance  from  Catalonia,  he  yet  extricated  himself  from  a 
difficult  situation,  defeated  his  opponents  in  five  actions,  killed  and 
wounded  a  number  of  them,  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  of  his  own  force, 
and  made  a  circuit  of  above  three  hundred  miles  through  a  hostile  and 
populous  country,  without  having  sustained  any  serious  loss,  without  any 
desertion  from  the  Spanish  battalions  incorporated  with  his  own,  and 
what  was  of  more  importance,  having  those  battalions  much  increased  by 
desertions  from  the  enemy.  In  short,  the  great  object  of  the  expedition 
had  been  attained,  the  plan  of  relieving  Zaragoza  was  entirely  frustrated, 
and  the  organization  of  an  efficient  Spanish  force  retarded.  But  Moncey 
could  hardly  have  expected  to  succeed  against  the  town  of  Valencia ;  for 
to  use  Napoleon's  words,  "  a  city^  with  eigJUy  thousand  inliabitants,  bar' 
ricadocd  streets^  and  artillery  placed  at  tliegates^  camiot  be  taken  by  the 

COLLAB." 

3*.  General  Frere's  useless  march  to  Requena  was  very  hurtful  to  the 
French,  and  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  was  rated  by  the  emi)eror  for  his  want 
of  judgment  upon  the  occasion  :  "  It  was  a  folly,"  the  latter  writes,  "  to 
dream  of  re-enforcing  Moncey,  because,  if  that  marshal  failed  in  taking 
the  city  by  a  sudden  assault,  it  became  an  affair  of  artillery,  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  more  or  less,  would  not  enable  him  to  succeed." — "  Frere 
could  do  nothing  at  Valencia,  but  he  could  do  a  great  deal  at  San  Cle- 
mente ;  because  from  that  post  he  could  support  either  Madrid  or  General 
Dupont." 

4°.  Moncey  was  slightly  blamed  by  the  emperor  for  not  halting  within 
a  day's  march  of  Valencia,  in  order  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
make  them  feel  the  weight  of  the  war ;  but  this  opinion  was  probably 
formed  upon  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  local  details.  The  marshal's 
line  of  operations  from  Cuenca  was  infested  by  insurgent  bands,  his  am- 
munition ^as  nearly  exhausted,  he  could  hear  nothing  of  Chabran's  divi- 
sion, the  whole  force  of  Murcia  was  collecting  upon  his  flank  and  rear, 
the  country  behind  him  was  favourable  for  his  adversaries,  and  his  army 
was  encumbered  by  a  number  of  wounded  men it  was  surely  prudent, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  open  his  communication  again  with  Madrid 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

By  some  authors,  the  repulse  at  Valencia  has  been  classed  with  the 
inglorious  defeat  of  Dupont  at  Baylen ;  but  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  events,  the  generals,  and  the  results.  Moncey,  although  an 
old  man,  was  vigorous,  active,  and  decided,  and  the  chock  he  received 
produced  little  cfTect.  Dupont  was  irresolute,  slow,  and  incapable,  if  not 
worse,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show;  but  before  describing  his  campaign,  I 
must  narrate  the  operations  of  the  Gallician  army. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Second  operations  of  Besai^rcs — Blake's  and  Cuesta's  armies  unite  at  Benavente — Generals 
disagree — Baitle  of  Rio  Seco— Bessieres'  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  Spanish  generals 
fails — Bessieres  marches  to  ipvade  Gullicia,  is  recalled,  and  falls  back  to  Burgos^-Obser^ 
yations. 

0FERATI0I7S  OF  BESSIERES  AOAINST  BLAKE  AND  CUE8TA. 

While  Bessieres'  moveable  columns,  ranging  over  the  Asturian  and 
Biscayan  mountains,  dispersed  the  insurgent  patriots  of  those  provinces, 
Cuesta,  undismayed  by  his  defeat  at  Cabezon,  collected  another  army  at 
Benavente,  and  prepared  to  advance  again  towards  Burgos ;  and  he  was 
supported  by  the  Gallician  army^  which  Filanghieri  had  organized  with- 
out difficulty,  because  the  abundant  supplies  poured  in  from  England 
were  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  patriotism  is  never  more  efficacious  than 
when  supported  by  large  sums  of  money.  Taranco's  soldiers,  joined  to 
the  garrison  of  Ferrol  and  Coruna,  had  been  re-enforced,  with  new  levies, 
to  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  being  well  equipped,  and  provided  with 
a  considerable  train  of  artillery,  were  assembled  at  Manzanal,  a  strong 
post  in  the  mountains,  twelve  miles  behind  Astorga. 

The  situation  of  that  city  offered  great  advantages  to  the  Spaniards,  for 
the  old  Moorish  walls  which  surrounded  it  were  complete,  and  susceptible 
of  being  strengthened,  so  as  to  require  a  regular  siege  ;  but  a  siege 
could  not  bo  undertaken  by  a  small  force,  while  the  army  of  Gallicia 
was  intrenched  at  Manzanal,  and  while  Cuesta  remained  at  Benavente : 
neither  could  Bessieres,  with  any  prudence,  attack  the  Gallicians  at  Man- 
zanal while  Cuesta  was  at  Benavente,  and  while  Astorga  contained  a 
strong  garrison.  Filanghieri,  who  appears  to  have  had  some  notion  of 
its  value,  had  commenced  forming  an  intrenched  camp  in  the  mountains ; 
but  being  slain  by  his  soldiers,  Joachim  Blake  succeeded  to  the  command, 
and  probably  fearing  a  similar  fate,  if  the  army  remained  stationary,  led 
one  division  at  Manzanal,  and  with  the  remainder  marched  towards  Bena- 
vente to  unite  with  Cuesta. 

Bessieres  immediately  collected  his  scattered  columns  at  Palencia,  and 
his  plan,  founded  upon  instructions  from  Bayonne,  was  to  make  a  rapid 
movement  against  Cuesta,  in  the  hope  of  beating  him,  while  Blake  was 
still  behind  Leon;  then  wheeling  to  the  right,  to  drive  the  Gallicians  back 
to  the  mountains,  to  overrun  the  flat  country  with  his  numerous  cavalry, 
to  open  a  communication  with  Portugal,  and  after  receiving  certain  re- 
enforcements,  preparing  for  him,  to  subdue  Gallicia,  or  assist  Junot,  as 
might  seem  most  fitting  at  the  time.* 

At  this  period  the  king  was  on  his  journey  to  Madrid,  and  the  military 
system  of  Napoleon  was  brought  to  its  first  great  crisis;  for  unless  Bessieres 
was  successful,  there  could  be  no  sure  footing  for  the  French  in  the 
capital ;  and  as  Madrid  was  the  base  of  Moncey's  and  Dupont's  opera- 
tions,  the  farther  prosecution  of  their  plans  depended  upon  the  result  of 
the  approaching  struggle  in  the  plains  of  Leon.    Napoleon,  foreseeing 
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this  crisis,  had  directed  Savary  to  occupy  Segovia,  to  send  General  Go- 
bert's  division  to  Valladolid,  and  to  hold  Vedel's  and  Frere's,  the  one  in 
La  Mancha,  a  few  marches  from  the  capital,  and  the  other  at  San  Cle- 
mente,  a  central  point  connecting  Moncey,  Dupont,  and  Madrid.*  But 
Savary,  unable  to  estimate  justly  the  relative  im[X)rtance  of  the  difierent 
operations,  sent  Vedel  and  Gobert  into  Andalusia,  to  re-enforce  Dupont, 
when  he  should  rather  have  recalled  the  latter  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Sierra  Morena ;  he  caused  Frere,  as  we  have  seen,  to  quit  San  Clemente, 
and  march  by  Requena  against  Valencia,  at  the  moment  when  Moncey 
was  retiring  from  that  city  through  Murcia  to  San  Clemente ;  thus  he 
dispersed  and  harassed  his  reserves  by  long  marches  to  the  south  without 
any  definite  object,  when  the  essential  interests  were  at  stake  in  the  north. 
Now,  struck  with  fear  at  the  approach  of  Cuesta  and  Blake,  whose  armies 
he  had  hitherto  disregarded,  he  precipitately  recalled  Frere,  Vedel, 
Gobert,  and  even  Dupont  to  Madrid ;  too  late  to  take  part  with  Bessieres 
in  the  coming  battle,  but  exactly  timed  to  frustrate  Moncey^s  projects, 
and,  as  we  shall  hereaAer  find,  to  ensure  the  ruin -of  Dupont.  In  this 
manner,  steering  his  vessel  against  every  wind  that  blew,  he  could  not 
fail  of  storms. 

Greatly  was  Napoleon  discontented  with  these  errors ;  he  relied,  and 
with  reason,  on  the  ability  of  Bessieres  for  a  remedy,  but  to  Savary  he 
sent  the  following  instructions,  dated  the  13th  of  July: 

"  The  French  affairs  in  Spain  would  be  in  an  excellent  state  if  Gobert's 
division  had  marched  upon  Valladolid,  and  Frere's  had  occupied  San 
Clemente,  with  a  moveable  column,  three  or  four  marches  upon  the  route 
of  General  Dupont.  Gobert  having  been  directed  upon  Dupont,  Frere 
being  with  Moncey,  harassed  and  enfeebled  by  marches  and  counter- 
marches, the  position  of  the  French  army  is  become  less  advantageous. 

"  Marshal  Bessieres  is  this  day  at  Medina  del  Rio  Seco  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery ;  the  )5th  or  16th  he  will 
attack  Bcnavente,  open  a  communication  with  Portugal,  drive  the  rebels 
into  Gallicia,  and  seize  upon  Leon.  If  his  operations  succeed  thus,  and 
in  a  brilliant  manner,  the  position  of  the  French  army  will  again  be  as 
good  as  it  was. 

"  If  Greneral  Cuesta  retires  from  Benavente  without  fighting,  he  will 
move  by  Zamora  and  Salamanca  to  gain  Avila  and  Segovia,  certain  that 
then  Bessieres  cannot  pursue  him,  as,  in  that  case,  he  would  be  menaced 
by  the  army  of  Gallicia,  whose  advanced  guard  is  at  Leon.  The  general 
who  commands  at  Madrid  must  then  be  able  to  assemble  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  and  march  u|)on  Cuesta ;  the  citadel  of  Segovia  must  be 
occupied  by  three  or  four  hundred  convalescents,  with  some  guns  and  six 
weeks'  biscuit.  It  was  a  great  fault  not  to  have  occupied  this  citadel 
when  the  major-general  ordered  it ;  of  all  the  possible  positions,  Segovia 
is  the  most  dangerous  for  the  army ;  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  situated 
between  two  routes,  it  deprives  the  army  of  all  its  communications,  and 
the  enemy  once  posted  in  the  citadel,  the  French  army  cannot  dislodge 
him.  Three  or  four  hundred  convalescents,  a  good  commandant,  and  a 
squad  of  artillery,  will  render  the  castle  of  Segovia  impregnable  for  some 
time,  and  will  insure  to  the  army  the  important  position  of  Segovia. 

"  If  General  Cuesta  throws  himself  into  Gallicia  without  fighting  or  suf- 
fering a  defeat,  the  position  of  the  army  will  become  better ;  of  course  it 
will  be  still  better  if  he  does  so,  aAer  having  suffered  a  defeat. 
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"  If  Marshal  Bessieres  faces  Cuesta  at  Benavente  without  attacking  him, 
or  if  he  is  repulsed  by  him,  his  object  will  always  be  to  cover  Burgos,  and 
to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  as  long  as  possible ;  he  could,  perhaps,  be  re- 
enforced  with  the  three  thousand  troops  of  the  line  which  accompany  the 
king,  but  then  there  would  be  no  room  for  hesitation.  If  Bessieres  retires 
without  a  battle,  he  must  be  re-enforced  instantly  with  six  thousand  men. 
If  he  retreats  after  a  battle  wherein  he  has  suffered  a  great  loss,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  great  dispositions ;  to  recall  Fr^re,  Gobert,  Caulincourt, 
and  Vedel  by  forced  marches  to  Madrid ;  to  withdraw  Dupont  into  the 
Sierra  Morena,  or  even  bring  him  nearer  to  Madrid  ^keeping  him  always, 
however,  seven  or  eight  marches  off),  then  to  crusn  Cuesta  and  all  the 
Gallician  army,  while  Dupont  will  serve  as  an  advanced  guard  to  hold 
the  army  of  Andalusia  in  check." 

However,  before  Bessieres  could  collect  his  troops,  Blake  effected  a 
junction  with  Cuesta,  at  Benavente,  and  three  plans  were  open  to  those 
generals : 

l"*.  To  remove  into  the  mountains,  and  take  a  position  covering 
Gallicia ; 

2**.  To  maintain  the  head  of  the  Gallician  army  in  advance  of  Astorga, 
while  Cuesta,  with  his  Castilians,  pushing  by  forced  marches  through 
Salamanca  and  Avila,  reached  Segovia ; 

3"*.  To  advance  farther  into  the  plains,  and  try  the  fate  of  a  battle. 

This  last  was  rash,  seeing  that  Bessieres  was  well  provided  with  horse- 
men, and  that  the  Spaniards  had  scarcely  any;  but  Cuesta,  assuming  the 
chief  command,  adopted  it.  He  lefl  a  division  at  Benavente  to  protect  his 
stores,  and  advanced,  much  against  Blake's  wishes,  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand regular  infantry,  a  few  hundred  cavalry,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  in  the  direction  of  Palencia.  His  march,  as  we  have 
seen,  dismayed  Savary.  To  use  Napoleon's  expressions,  he  who  hod  been 
«  hitherto  acting  as  if  tlie  army  of  Gallicia  was  not  in  existence,'''^  now 
acted  '•^asif  Bcssiires  was  already  beaten  but  that  marshal,  firm  and 
experienced,  rather  than  risk  an  action  of  such  importance  with  insufficient 
means,  withdrew  even  the  garrison  from  the  important  post  of  St.  Ander, 
and  having  quickly  collected  fifteen  thousand  men  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery  at  Palencia,  moved  forward  on  the  12th  of  July  to  the  en- 
counter. 

His  line  of  battle  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  one  of  light 
cavalry,  and  twenty-four  guns,  his  reserve  was  formed  of  four  battalions 
and  some  horse  grenadiers  of  the  imperial  guards,  with  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. On  the  13th  he  halted  at  Ampudia  and  Torre  de  Mormojon,  but 
advancing  on  the  14th  in  two  columns,  he  drove  in  an  advanced  guard  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  cavalry,  and  arrived  about  nine  o'clock  in 
front  of  Rio  Seco,  where  Cuesta's  army  was  drawn  up  like  some  heavy, 
domestic  animal,  awaiting  the  spring  of  an  active  wild  beast. 

BATTLE  OF  RIO  SECO. 

The  first  line  of  the  Spaniards  with  all  the  heavy  guns  were  posted 
along  the  edge  of  a  step  of  land  which  had  an  abrupt  fall  towards  the 
French.  The  second  line,  composed  of  the  best  troops,  augmented  but 
not  strengthened  by  some  eighteen  thousand  armed  peasants,  was  dis- 
played at  a  great  distance  behind  the  first,  and  the  town  of  Rio  Seco  was 
in  rear  of  the  centre.    Bessieres  was  at  first  startled  at  their  numbers, 
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and  doubted  if  he  should  attack  ;  but  soon  perceiving  the  vice  of  Cuesta^s 
disposition,  he  ordered  General  La  Salle  to  make  a  feint,  against  the  front, 
with  the  light  cavalry,  while  he  himself,  marching  obliquely  to  the  right, 
outstretched  the  led  of  the  Spaniards,  and  suddenly  thrust  Merle's  and 
Mouton's  divisions  and  the  im|)erial  guards,  horse  and  foot,  between  the 
lines,  and  threw  the  first  into  confusion;  at  that  moment  La  Salle  charged 
furiously,  the  Spanish  front  went  down  at  once,  and  fiAeen  hundred  dead 
bodies  strewed  the  field.* 

The  victor's  ranks  were  disordered,  and  Cuesta  made  a  gallant  effort 
to  retrieve  the  day,  for,  supported  by  the  fire  of  all  his  remaining  artillery, 
he  advanced  with  his  second  line  upon  the  French,  and  his  right  wing 
falling  on  boldly,  look  six  guns ;  but  his  left  hung  back,  and  the  flank  of 
the  right  was  thus  exposed.  Bessi^res,  with  great  readiness,  immediately 
charged  on  this  naked  flank  with  Merle's  division  and  the  horse  grena- 
diers, while  the  fourteenth  provisionary  regiment  made  head  against  the 
front;  a  fierce  short  struggle  ensued,  and  the  Spaniards  were  over- 
borne, wore  broken  and  dispersed :  meanwhile  the  first  line  rallied  in  the 
town  of  Rio  Seco,  but  being  a  second  time  defeated  by  Mouton's  division, 
fled  over  the  plains,  pursued  by  the  light  cavalry  and  suffering  severely 
in  their  flight.f 

Five  or  six  thousand  Spaniards  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field, 
twelve  hundred  prisoners,  eighteen  guns,  and  a  great  store  of  ammunition, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the  vanquished  sought  safety 
in  all  directions,  chiefly  on  the  side  of  Benavente.  Blake  and  Cuesta 
separated  in  wrath  with  each  other,  the  former  made  for  the  mountains  of 
Gallicia,  and  the  latter  towards  Leon,  while  the  division  left  at  Benavente 
dispersed.^  The  French,  who  had  lost  fifty  killed  and  three  hundred 
wounded,  remained  at  Rio  Seco  all  the  15th,  and  the  16th  advanced 
to  Benavente,  where  they  found  many  thousand  English  muskets  and 
vast  quantities  of  ammunition,  clothing,  and  provisions.  The  commu- 
nication with  Portugal  was  now  open,  and  Bessi^res  at  first  resolved  to 
give  his  hand  to  Junot,  but  hearing  that  the  fugitives  were  likely  to  rally 
on  the  side  of  Leon,  he  pursued  them  by  the  road  of  Villa- fere.  On  his 
inarch,  learning  that  Cuesia  was  gone  to  Mayorga,  he  turned  aside  to  that 
place,  and  on  the  22d  captured  there  another  great  collection  of  stores ; 
for  the  Spanish  general,  with  the  usual  improvidence  of  his  nation,  had 
established  all  his  magazines  in  the  open  towns  of  the  flat  country. 

After  this  Bossi^res  eniered  the  city  of  Leon  and  remained  there  until 
the  29lh,  during  which  time  he  received  the  submissions  of  the  munici- 
pality,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  Gallicia.  Meanwhile  the  junta 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  whose  power  had  hitherto  been  restrained  by  Cuesta, 
retired  to  Puente-Ferrada,  assumed  supreme  authority,  and  the  quarrel 
between  the  generals  having  become  rancorous,  they  sided  with  Blake. 
This  appeared  to  Bessi^res  a  favourable  occasion  to  tamper  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  chiefs.  He  therefore  sent  his  prisoners  back,  argued  the 
hopeless  state  of  the  insurrection,  offered  the  vice-royaliy  of  Mexico  to 
Cuesta,  and  promised  military  ranks  and  honours  to  Blake.  But  as 
neither  would  listen  to  him,  he  had  reached  Puente  Orbigo  the  31st,  in- 
tending to  break  into  Gallicia,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  protect 
the  king;  for  Dupont  had  surrendered  with  a  whole  army  in  Andalusia. 
The  victory  of  Rio  Seco  was  rendered  useless,  the  court  was  in  consterna- 
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tion,  and  Bessi^res  immediately  returned  to  Mayorga,  where  he  took  a 
defensive  position. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I*'.  As  Blake  was  overruled  by  Cuesta,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
errors  of  this  short  campaign ;  but  the  faults  were  gross  on  both  sides, 
and  it  seems  difficult  to  decide  whether  Savnry  or  Cuesta  made  the 
greatest  number.  If  Savary  had  sent  Gobert's  division  to  Valladolid, 
Bessi^res  would  have  had  twenty-two  thousand  men  and  forty  pieces  of 
artillery  in  the  field ;  a  force  not  at  all  too  great,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  fate  of  three  French  armies  depended  upon  a  battle,  to  which  the 
Spaniards  might  have  brought  at  least  double  the  number.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cuesta  having  determined  upon  an  offensive  movement,  disregarded 
the  powerful  cavalry  of  his  enemy,  and  chose  a  field  of  battle  precisely  in 
the  country  where  that  arm  would  have  the  greatest  advantage ;  when  he 
should  have  brought  every  man  to  bear  upon  the  quarter  which  he  did 
attack,  he  displayed  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war,  by  fighting  the  battle 
of  Kid  Seco  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  only,  leaving  ten  thousand 
disciplined  troops  in  the  rear,  to  guard  positions  which  could  not  be  ap- 
proached until  he  himself  was  first  beaten.  Neither  was  the  time  well 
chosen  for  his  advance.  Had  he  waited  a  few  days,  the  port  of  St.  Ander 
would  have  been  attacked  by  eight  English  frigates,  and  a  detachment  of 
Spanish  troops  under  the  .command  of  General  Da  Ponte ;  an  enterprise 
that  would  have  distracted  and  weakened  Bessi^res,  but  which  was  relin- 
quished in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco. 

2**.  Once  united  to  Blake,  Cuesta's  real  base  of  operations  was  Gallicia, 
and  he  should  have  kept  all  his  stores  within  the  mountains,  and  not  have 
heaped  them  up  in  the  open  towns  of  the  flat  country,  exposed  to  the 
marauding  parties  of  the  enemy ;  or  covered,  as  at  Benavente,  by  strong 
detachments  which  weakened  his  troops  in  the  field  and  confined  him  to  a 
particular  line  of  operations  in  the  plain. 

3°.  The  activity  and  good  sense  of  Marshal  Bessi^res  overbalanced  the 
errors  of  Savary,  and  the  victory  of  Rio  Seco  was  of  infinite  importance, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  a  defeat  in  that  quarter  would  have  shaken  the 
French  military  system  to  its  centre ;  it  would  also  have  obliged  the  king, 
then  on  his  journey  to  Madrid,  to  halt  at  Vittoria,  until  the  distant  divisions 
of  the  army  were  recalled  to  the  capital,  and  a  powerful  effort  made  to 
crush  the  victorious  enemy.  Napoleon's  observations  are  full  of  strong 
expressions  of  discontent  at  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant.  «<  A  check 
given  to  Dupont,"  he  says,  «<  would  have  a  slight  effect,  but  a  wound 
received  by  Bessi^res  would  give  a  locked  jaw  to  the  whole  army.  Not 
an  inhabitant  of  Madrid,  not  a  peasant  of  the  valleys  that  does  not  feel 
that  the  affairs  of  Spain  are  involved  in  the  affairs  of  Bessieres ;  how 
unfortunate,  then,  that  in  such  a  great  event  you  have  wilfully  given  the 
enemy  twenty  chances  against  yourself."  When  he  heard  of  the  victory, 
he  exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  battle  of  Almanza  and  that  Bessieres  had 
saved  Spain.  The  prospect  was  indeed  very  promising;  the  king  had 
arrived  in  Madrid,  bringing  with  him  the  veteran  brigade  of  General  Rey, 
and  some  French  guards,  and  all  the  fears  upon  the  side  of  Leon  being 
allayed,  the  affairs  of  Andalusia  alone  remained  of  doubtful  issue;  for 
Zaragoza,  hard  pushed  by  Verdier,  was  upon  the  point  of  destruction,  in 
despite  of  the  noble  courage  of  the  besieged.    Nor  did  the  subjugation  of 
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AndaTusia  appear  in  reason  a  hard  task,  seeing  that  Moncey  was  then  at 
San  Clemente,  and  from  that  point  threatened  Valencia,  without  losing  the 
power  of  succouring  Dupont,  while  Frftre's  and  Caulincourt's  troops  were 
disposable  for  any  operation.*  In  fine,  the  French  army  possessed  the 
centre,  the  Spaniards  were  dispersed  upon  a  variety  of  points  on  the  cir- 
cumferencc  without  any  connexion  with  each  other,  they  were  in  force 
only  upon  the  side  of  Andalusia,  and  the  great  combinations  of  the  French 
emperor  were  upon  the  point  of  being  crowned  with  success,  when  a  sud- 
den catastrophe  overturned  his  able  calculations  and  raised  the  sinking 
hopes  of  Spain. 

It  was  the  campaign  in  Andalusia  which  produced  such  important 
efiects,  and  it  offers  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  examples, 
recorded  by  history,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war ;  disorder,  unaccompanied 
by  superior  valour,  triumphed  over  discipline ;  inexperienced  officers  were 
successful  against  practised  generals,  and  a  fortuitous  combination  of 
circumstances  enabled  the  Spaniards,  without  any  skill,  to  defeat  in  one 
day  an  immense  plan,  wisely  arranged,  embracing  a  variety  of  interests, 
and  until  that  moment  happily  conducted  in  all  its  parts.  This  blow, 
which  felled  Joseph  from  his  throne,  marked  the  French  army  with  a 
dishonourable  scar,  the  more  conspicuous,  because  it  was  the  only  one  of 
its  numerous  wounds  that  misbecame  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Dopont  marcbet  agtinst  Andalosia,  forces  the  bridge  of  Alcolea,  takes  Cordora — Alarm  at 
Seville — CasUnos  arriTes,  forma  a  new  armj— -Dupont  retreats  to  Andujar,  attacks  the 
town  of  Jaen — Vedel  forces  the  pass  of  Despenas  Perros,  arrives  at  Baylen — Spanish 
army  arrives  on  the  Gaadalquivir---General  Gobert  defeated  and  killed — Generals  Vedel 
and  Darour  retire  to  Carolina — General  Reding  ukes  possession  of  Baylen — Dupont 
retires  from  Andqjar — Battle  of  Baylen — Dupont's  capitulation,  eighteen  thousand  French 
troops  lay  down  their  arms— Observationa--Jo8eph  holds  a  council  of  war,  resolves  to 
abandon  Madrid — ^Impolicy  of  so  doing. 

OPERATIONS  IN  ANDALUSIA. 

Dupont  was  ordered  to  march  against  Cadiz  with  a  force  composed  of 
the  Spanish-Swiss  regiments  of  Preux  and  Reding — Barbou's  division  of 
French  infantry ;  Frcsia's  division  of  cavalry — a  marine  battalion  of  the 
imperial  guards,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery.  Three  thousand  infantry, 
five  hundred  cavalry,  and  ten  guns,  were  to  join  him  at  Seville,  from  the 
army  of  Portugal ;  three  other  Swiss  regiments  were  in  Andalusia,  and  it 
was  expected  that  both  they,  and  the  troops  at  San  Roque,  would  join  the 
French  army. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May  he  traversed  La  Mancha,  entered  the  Sierra 
Morena  by  the  pass  of  Despenas  Perros,  and  proceeded  by  Carolina  and 
Baylen  to  Andujar,  where  he  arrived  the  2d  of  June.  There  he  was 
informed  that  a  supreme  junta  of  government  was  established  at  Seville, 
that  minor  juntas  ruled  in  Grenada,  Jaen,  and  Cordova ;  that  war  was 
formally  declared  against  the  French,  that  the  whole  of  Andalusia  was  in 
arms  and  the  Swiss  regiments  ranged  under  the  Spanish  banners :  lastly, 
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that  General  Avril,  commanding  the  detachment  expected  from  Portugal, 
had  halted  in  Tavora,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Lisbon.* 

Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  Dupont  wrote  to  Murat  and  Savary  to 
demand  re-enforcements,  and  in  the  mean  time  closed  up  the  rear  of  his 
columns,  and  established  an  hospital  in  Andujar.  The  6th  he  crossed 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  continued  his  march  towards  Cordova,  following 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  But  two  leagues  from  that  ancient  city  the 
road  rccrossed  the  Guadalquivir  by  a  long  stone  bridge,  at  the  farthest 
end  of  which  stood  the  village  of  Alcolea ;  and  when  the  French  general 
arrived  there  at  daybreak  on  the  7th,  his  progress  was  opposed  by  the 
Spanish  General  Echevaria,  who  had  fortified  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
placed  twelve  guns  in  battery  on  the  right  bank,  and  was  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage,  with  a  force,  composed  of  thrc^  thousand  regulars, 
supporte'd  by  ten  thousand  new  levies  and  smugglers.  Besides  these 
troops,  a  small  reserve  was  left  in  a  camp  close  to  Cordova,  and  a  cloud 
of  armed  peasants,  from  the  side  of  Jaen,  hovered  on  the  hijls  behind  the 
French,  ready  to  fall  on  the  rear  when  they  should  attack  the  bridge. 

Dupont  having  observed  this  disposition,  placed  the  cavalry,  the  Swiss 
regiments,  and  the  marine  battalion  in  reserve,  facing  to  the  hills,  and 
with  the  division  of  Barbou  stormed  the  head  of  the  bridge.  The  Spaniards 
there,  making  a  feeble  resistance,  were  driven  across  the  river,  and  their 
whole  line  immediately  ftcd  to  the  camp  at  Cordova.  The  multitude  on 
the  hills  descended  during  the  battle,  but  were  beaten  back  by  the  cavalry 
with  loss,  and  the  French  general,  then  leaving  the  marine  battalion  at 
Alcolea,  to  secure  the  bridge,  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  com- 
plete the  victory.  At  his  approach  the  Spaniards  took  refuge  in  the  town, 
and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  walls,  whereupon  the  French, 
bursting  the  gates  with  their  field-pieces,  broke  in,  and  after  a  short  and 
confused  fight  Echevaria's  men  fled  along  the  Seville  road,  pursued  by 
the  cavalry.  As  the  inhabitants  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  received 
the  French  without  any  signs  of  aversion,  the  first  disorders  attendant  on 
the  action  were  soon  suppressed,  the  town  was  protected  from  pillage, 
and  Dupont,  fixing  his  quarters  there,  sent  patroles  as  far  as  Ecija  without 
finding  an  enemy. 

In  Seville  the  news  of  this  disaster,  and  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives, 
struck  such  a  terror,  that  the  junta  were  only  prevented  from  retiring  to 
Cadiz  by  their  dread  of  the  populace;  they  even  entertained  thoughts  of 
abandoning  Spain  altogether,  and  flying  to  South  America.f  Castafios, 
who  a  few  days  before  had  been  declared  captain-general  of  the  armies, 
and  was  at  this  time  in  march  with  seven  thousand  troops  of  the  line  from 
San  Roque,  repaired  to  Seville  the  9th,  and  after  a  short  conference  with 
the  junta,  proceeded  to  take  the  command  of  Echevaria's  forces ;  the 
greater  part  of  these  were  reassembled  at  Carmona,  but  in  such  confusion, 
and  so  moody,  that  Castanos  returned  immediately.  Having  persuaded 
the  President  Saavedra  to  accompany  him,  ho  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Utrera,  where  he  gathered  two  or  three  thousand  regulars  from  the  nearest 
garrisons,  directed  all  the  new  levies  to  repair  to  him,  and  hastened  the 
march  of  his  own  men  from  San  Roque.  He  also  pressed  General 
Spencer  to  disembark,  and  take  up  a  position  with  the  British  forces  at 
Xeres ;  but  that  officer,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  sailed  to 
Ayamonte,:|: — a  circumstance  which  augmented  the  general  distrust  of 
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the  English,  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  secretly  fomented  by  Morla,  and 
by  several  members  of  the  junta. 

Andalusia  was  lost,  if  Dupont  had  advanced.  His  inactivity  saved  it* 
Instead  of  pushing  his  victory,  he  wrote  to  Savary  for  re-enforcements, 
and  to  General  Avril,  desiring  that  he  would,  without  delay,  come  to  his 
assistance,  remaining  himself  meanwhile  in  Cordova,  overwhelmed  with 
imaginary  dangers  and  difficulties.  For  although  Castanos  had  in  a  few 
days  collected  at  Carmona  and  Utrera,  seven  or  eight  thousand  regulars, 
and  above  fiAy  thousand  new  levies ;  and  although  Dupont's  desponding 
letters  were  intercepted  and  brought  to  him,  such  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  that,  resigning  all  thoughts  of  making  a  stand,  he  had,  under  the 
pretence  of  completing  the  defences  of  Cadiz,  embarked  the  heavy  artillery 
and  stores  at  Seville,  resolving,  if  Dupont  should  advance,  to  burn  the 
timbers  and  harness  of  his  field  artillery  and  retreat  to  Cadiz.*  Never- 
theless he  continued  the  organization  of  his  forces,  filled  up  the  old 
regiments  with  new  levies,  and  formed  fresh  battalions,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  two  foreigners ;  the  Marquis  de  Coupigny,  a  crafty  French 
emigrant,  of  some  experience  in  war,  and  Reding,  a  Swiss,  a  bold,  enter- 
prising, honest  man,  but  without  judgment,  and  of  very  moderate  talents 
as  an  officer. 

Castafios  wished  to  adopt  a  defensive  plan,  to  make  Cadiz  his  place  of 
arms,  and  to  form  an  intrenched  camp,  where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  British  troops,  and,  in  security,  to  organize  and 
discipline  a  large  army ;  but,  in  reality,  he  had  merely  the  name  and  the 
troubles  of  a  commander-in-chief,  without  the  power.  Morla  was  his 
enemy,  and  the  junta,  containing  men  determined  to  use  their  authority 
ibr  their  own  emolument  and  the  gratification  of  private  enmity,  were 
jealous  lest  Castafios  should  control  their  proceedings;  they  thwarted  him, 
humoured  the  caprice  and  insolence  of  the  populace,  and  meddled  with 
afiairs  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.f  But  as  the  numbers  at  Utrera 
increased,  the  general  confidence  augmented,  and  a  retreat  was  no  longer 
contemplated ;  plans  were  laid  to  surround  Dupont  in  Cordova,  and  one 
detachment  of  peasants,  commanded  by  regular  officers,  was  sent  to 
occupy  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  leading  into  Estremadura ;  another 
detachment  marched  from  Grenada,  accompanied  by  a  regiment  of  the 
line,  to  seize  Carolina,  and  cut  off  the  communication  with  La  Mancha ; 
a  third,  under  Colonel  Valderanos,  proposed  to  attack  the  French  in 
Cordova  without  any  assistance;  and  this  eagerness  for  action  was 
increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  afiairs  in  Portugal,  and  by 
rumours  exaggerating  the  strength  of  Filanghieri  and  Cuesta.  It  was 
believed  that  the  latter  had  advanced  to  Valladolid,and  had  offered  Murat 
the  option  of  abiding  an  attack,  or  retiring  immediately  to  France  by 
stated  marches,  and  that,  alarmed  at  Cucsta^s  power,  the  grand  duke  was 
fortifying  the  Retiro.  These  reports,  so  congenial  to  the  wishes  and 
vanity  of  the  Andalusians,  caused  the  defensive  plan  proposed  by  Castanos 
to  be  rejected ;  and  when  Dupont's  despatches,  magnifying  his  own  danger, 
and  pressing  in  the  most  urgent  manner  for  rc-enforcements,  were  again 
intercepted  and  brought  to  head-quarters,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  Cordova 
immediately. 

Dupont's  fears  outstripped  the  Spaniard's  impatience.  After  ten  days 
of  inactivity,  by  which  he  lost  the  immediate  fruit  of  his  victory  at 
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Alcolea, — ^the  lead  in  an  offensive  campaign,  and  all  the  imposing  moral 
force  of  the  French  reputation  in  arms,  he  resolved  to  fall  back  to  An- 
dujar,  because  Savary  would  not  promise  any  succour  save  what  Moncey, 
af\er  subduing  Valencia,  could  give  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Murcia.*' 
This  retreat  was  commenced  the  17lh  of  June,  and  the  French  were  fol- 
lowed as  far  as  Carpio  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Andalusians,  under 
General  Coupigny. 

Along  the  line  of  march,  and  in  the  town  of  Andujar,  where  he 
arrived  the  evening  of  the  18th,  Dupont  found  terrible  proofs  of  Spanish 
ferocity;  his  stragglers  had  been  assassinated,  and  his  hospital  taken; 
the  sick,  the  medical  attendants,  the  couriers,  the  staff*  officers,  in  fine» 
all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  weaker  than  the  insurgents,  were 
butchered,  with  circumstances  of  extraordinary  barbarity,  and  upwards 
of  four  hundred  men  had  perished  in  this  miserable  manner,  since  the 
fight  of  Alcolea. f  The  fate  of  Colonel  Rene  was  horrible.  He  had  been 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Portugal,  previous  to  the  breaking  oui  of  hostilities, 
and  was  on  his  return,  travelling  in  the  ordinary  mode,  without  arms, 
attached  to  no  army,  engaged  in  no  operations  of  war,  but  being  recog- 
nised as  a  Frenchman,  he  was  seized,  mutilated,  and  then  being  placed, 
living,  between  two  planks,  was  sawed  in  two. 

At  Andujar  the  French  general  collected  provisions,  and  prepared  to 
maintain  himself  until  he  should  be  re-enforced ;  yet  wishing  to  punish 
the  city  of  Jaen,  from  whence  the  bands  had  come  to  murder  his  sick,  he 
sent  Captain  Baste,  a  naval  officer,  with  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  some 
cavalry,  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  soldiers,  inflamed  by  the  barba- 
rity of  their  enemies,  inflicted  a  severe  measure  of  retaliation,  because  it 
is  the  nature  of  cruelty  to  reproduce  itself  in  war ;  and  for  this  reason, 
although  the  virtue  of  clemency  is  to  all  persons  becoming,  it  is  peculiarly 
so  to  an  officer,  the  want  of  it  leading  to  so  many  and  such  great  evils. 
Meanwhile  the  Andalusian  ormy  remained  quiet,  and  Dupont,  who  knew 
that  General  Vedel,  with  a  division  of  infantry,  and  escorting  a  large 
convoy  for  the  army,  was  marching  through  La  Mancha,  sent  Captain 
Baste  with  a  second  detachment  to  clear  the  pass  of  Despenas  Perros, 
which  was  now  occupied  by  insurgents  and  smugglers  from  Grenada  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand.  This  pass  was  of  incredible  strength,  and 
the  Spaniards  had  artillery,  and  were  partially  intrenched ;  however  their 
commander,  a  colonel  of  the  line,  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  before 
Baste  could  arrive,  Verdel  had  forced  his  way  to  Carolina,  where  he  left 
a  detachment,  and  then  descended  to  Baylen,  a  small  town  sixteen  miles 
from  Andujar.  But  other  insurgents  came  from  Grenada  to  Jaen,  and 
would  have  moved  on  Despenas  Perros  and  Carolina,  by  tho  Linhares 
road ;  wherefore  Vedel  sent  General  Cassagne  against  them,  Jaen  was 
again  taken,  and  the  Grenadans  were  driven  back  with  slaughter;  but  the 
French,  who  lost  two  hundred  men,  returned  on  the  5th  of  July  to  Baylen 
without  the  provisions,  to  obtain  which  had  been  one  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Notwithstanding  these  successes,  and  that  Vedel,  besides  his  own  divi- 
sion, brought  re-enforcements  for  Barbou's  division  and  the  cavalry, 
Duponl's  fears  increased.  His  position  at  Andujar  covered  the  main 
road  from  Seville  to  Carolina ;  but  eight  miles  lower  down  tho  river,  it 
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could  be  turned  by  the  bridge  of  Marmolexo ;  sixteen  miles  higher  up  by 
the  roads  leading  from  Jaen  to  the  ferry  of  Mengibar  and  Baylen ;  and 
beyond  that  line  by  roads  from  Jabn  and  Grenada  to  Uzcda,  Linhares, 
and  the  passes  of  El  Rey  and  Despenas  Pcrros.  The  dryness  of  the 
season  had  rendered  the  Guadalquivir  fordable  in  many  places ;  the  re- 
gular force  under  Castanos  was  daily  increasing  in  strength  ;  the  popula- 
tion around  was  actively  hostile,  and  the  young  French  soldiers  were 
drooping  under  privations  and  the  heat  of  the  climate;  six  hundred  were 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  whole  were  discouraged.*  It  is  in  such  situations 
that  the  worth  of  a  veteran  is  found  ;  in  battle  the  ardour  of  youth  oAen 
appears  to  shame  the  cool  indifference  of  the  old  soldier,  but  when  the 
strife  is  between  the  malice  of  fortune  and  fortitude,  between  human  en- 
durance and  accumulating  hardships,  the  veteran  becomes  truly  formi- 
dable, when  the  young  soldier  resigns  himself  to  despair. 

After  the  actions  at  Jaen,  Vedel  posted  General  Ligier-Bellair's  brigade 
at  the  ferry  of  Mengibar,  with  a  post  beyond  the  river,  but  on  the  13th 
this  post  was  driven  across  the  Guadalquivir,  and  on  the  15th,  Gobcrt, 
who  should  have  been  at  Rio  Seco  with  Bessieres,  arrived  at  Baylen 
with  a  division  of  infantry  and  some  cuirassiers.  Vedel  then  advanced 
to  Menigbar,  and  it  was  full  time,  seeing  that  the  whole  Spanish  army 
was  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.f  For  when  Dupont's  retreat 
from  Cordova  had  frustrated  the  plan  of  the  Spaniards  to  surround  him, 
Castanos  would  have  returned  to  his  old  project  of  a  rigorous  defensive 
system,  but  the  junta,  although  at  first  they  acquiesced,  were  unsettled 
in  their  policy,  and  getting  intelligence  of  VedePs  march,  had  ordered 
Castanos  to  attack  Dupont  at  Andujar  before  the  re-enforcements  could 
arrive.if 

The  Spanish  general  had  twenty-five  thousand  regular  infantry,  two 
thousand  cavalry,  and  a  very  heavy  train  of  artillery.  Large  bodies  of 
armed  peasantry,  commanded  by  officers  of  the  line,  attended  this  army, 
Bjid  the  numbers  varied  from  day  to  day;  but  the  whole  multitude  that 
advanced  towards  the  Guadalquivir  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men ;  hence  the  intelligence  that  Vedel  had  actually  arrived  did 
not  much  allay  the  general  fierceness.  Castanos,  however,  was  less  san- 
guine than  the  rest,  and  learning  that  Spencer  had  again  returned  to 
Cadiz  with  his  division,  he  once  more  requested  him  to  land  and  advance 
to  Xeres,  to  afford  a  point  of  retreat  in  the  event  of  a  disaster,  and  the 
English  general  consented  to  disembark,  but  refused  to  advance  farther 
ihan  Port  St.  Mary.§ 

From  the  1st  of  July  the  Spanish  army  occupied  a  position  extending 
from  Carpio  to  Porcunas,  and  the  11th,  a  council  of  war  being  held,  it 
was  resolved  that  Reding's  division  should  cross  the  Guadalquivir  at  the 
ferry  of  Mengibar,  and  gain  Baylen  ;  that  Coupigny  should  cross  at  Villa 
Nueva,  and  support  Reding  ;  and  that  Castanos,  with  the  other  two  divi- 
sions, advancing  to  the  heights  of  Argonilla,  should  attack  Andujar  in 
front,  while  Reding  and  Coupigny  should  descend  from  Baylen  and 
attack  it  in  the  rear :  some  detachments  of  light  troops  under  Colonel 
Cruz  were  also  ordered  to  pass  the  Guadalquivir  by  Marmolexo,  and  to 
seize  the  passes  leading  through  the  Morena  to  Eslremadura.  The  13th, 
Reding,  with  the  first  division,  and  three  or  four  thousand  peasantry, 
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marched  towards  Mengibar,  and,  as  I  have  said,  drove  the  French  post 
over  the  Guadalquivir,  while  Coupigny,  with  the  second  division,  took 
the  road  of  Villa  Nueva.*  The  15th,  Castafios  crowned  the  heights  of 
Argonilla,  in  front  of  Andujar,  with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  irregular  troops  ;  Coupigny  skirmished  with  the  French  piquets 
at  Villa  Nueva,  and  Reding  attacked  Ligier-Bellair,  but  when  Vedel  came 
up  retired.  When  Dupont  saw  the  heights  of  Argonilla  covered  with 
enemies  h(^  sent  to  Vedcl  for  succour,  broke  the  bridge  of  Marmolexo, 
occupied  an  old  tower  on  the  bridge  of  Andujar,  and  detached  cavalry 
parties  to  watch  the  fords  above  and  below  the  town.f  The  15th,  Cas- 
tanos  cannonaded  the  bridge  of  Andujar,  while  Colonel  Cruz,  with  four 
thousand  men,  crossed  the  river  near  Marmolexo.  The  16th,  he  attacked, 
and  Cruz  fell  upon  the  French  rear,  but  was  chased  into  the  hills  by  a 
single  battalion,  and  about  two  o'clock  Vedel,  who  had  marched  all  night, 
arrived,  which  put  an  end  to  the  action.:|: 

During  these  events.  Reding  passed  the  Guadalquivir  at  Mengibar, 
and  drove  Ligicr-Bellair  before  him,  Gobert  arrived,  and  renewed  the 
action,  but  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  General  Dufour  succeeded  him. 
The  French  then  returned  to  Baylen,  Reding  to  Menigbar,  and  Dufour, 
finding  the  Spaniards  did  not  push  their  success,  rashly  credited  a  rumour 
that  they  were  in  March  by  Linhares,  and  therefore  retreated  to  Carolina. 
Meanwhile  Dupont,  hearing,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  that  Mengibar 
had  been  forced,  sent  Vedel  again  to  Baylen,  but  with  instructions  so 
vague,  that  he  was  induced  to  follow  Dufour  on  the  17th,  whereupon 
Reding,  who,  strange  to  say,  had  remained  tranquil  at  Mengibar,  being 
now  re-enforced  by  Coupigny,  seized  Baylen  in  the  night,  and  throwing 
out  a  detachment  on  the  side  of  Carolina,  took  a  position  facing  Andujar, 
with  about  twenty  thousand  men,  including  a  multitude  of  peasants. 

The  armies  were  thus  interlaced  in  a  singular  manner,  Dupont  between 
Reding  and  Castanos,  Reding  between  Dupont  and  Vedel,  and  the  affair 
became  one  of  time,  yet  Castanos  remained  tranquil  in  his  camp,  and 
Dupont,  although  he  knew  on  the  17lh  of  Vedel's  march  to  Carolina,  did 
not  quit  Andujar  until  the  ni^ht  of  the  18th.  His  movement  was  unob- 
served by  Castanos,  and  at  daybreak  he  reached  the  Tiedras,  a  torrent 
with  rugged  banks,  only  two  miles  from  Reding's  position  which  was 
strong,  well  shaded  with  olive-trees,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines. 
Dupont,  hoping  that  Vedel  would  return,  immediately  passed  the  Tiedras, 
and  leaving  Barbou  with  a  few  battalions  on  that  stream,  to  check  Cas- 
tanos if  he  should  arrive  during  the  action,  fell  on,  yet  feebly,  and  with 
few  troops;  for  his  march  had  been  unmilitary,  and  his  best  soldiers  were 
employed  guarding  the  baggage,  which  was  enormous,  and  mixed  with 
the  columns.  For  some  time  the  French  appeared  to  gain  ground,  but 
fatigued  by  their  night's  work,  and  unable  to  force  the  principal  points, 
they  became  discouraged;  the  Swiss  then  went  over  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  about  twelve  o'clock,  aAer  losing  two  thousand  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  Dupont  proposed  an  armistice  with  a  view  to  a  convention, 
which  Reding,  hard  pressed,  willingly  granted. 

Vedel  had  quitted  Carolina  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  18th.  The 
sound  of  battle  became  distinct  as  he  advanced,  yet  he  halted  at  Guaro- 
man,  two  leagues  from  Baylen,  and  remained  there  until  three  o'clock, 
to  refresh  his  men,  and  to  ascertain  if  any  enemy  w*as  at  Linhares : 
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when  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased,  he  resumed  his  march,  and  coming 
upon  the  rear  of  Reding,  attacked,  and  after  some  fighting,  captured  two 
guns  and  made  fifteen  hundred  prisoners ;  an  aide-de-camp  of  Dupont's 
then  brought  him  an  order  to  cease  the  attack,  whereupon  he  awaited  the 
result  of  this  singular  crisis.* 

Castanos,  who  did  not  discover  Dupont's  march  until  eight  hours  after 
the  latter's  departure  from  Andujar,  had  sent  La  Pena's  division  in  pur- 
suit, but  remained  himself  in  that  town.  La  Pena  reached  the  Tiedras 
about  five  o'clock,  and  soon  after,  one  Villoutreys  passed  his  posts,  going 
to  ask  Castanos'  consent  to  the  terms  accepted  by  Reding,  and  on  the 
20th  Generals  Marescot  and  Chabert  likewise  passed  to  Andujar,  being 
empowered  by  Dupont  to  conclude  a  convention.  They  demalnded  per- 
mission for  the  French  army  to  retire  peaceably  upon  Madrid,  and  Cas- 
tanos was  ready  to  grant  this,  but  Savary's  letter,  written  just  before  the 
battle  of  Rio  Seco,  to  recall  Dupont,  was  intercepted,  and  brought  at  this 
moment  to  the  Spanish  head-quarters.  The  aspect  of  affairs  immediately 
changed,  and  a  convention  was  no  longer  in  question.  Dupont's  troops 
were  required  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  become  prisoners  of  war,  on 
condition  of  being  sent  by  sea  to  France,  and  Vedel's  division  was  to 
surrender,  and  be  sent  to  France  likewise,  but  not  as  prisoners  of  war : 
without  hesitation  these  terms  were  accepted.f 

Meanwhile  Vedel  had  proposed  to  Dupont  to  make  a  joint  attack  upon 
Reding,  and  General  Prive  gave  a  like  counsel ;  but  the  French  general 
refused,  and  sent  Vedel  orders  to  give  up  his  prisoners,  and  retreat  to 
Carolina.  Castanos  menaced  Dupont  with  death  if  Vedel  did  not  return, 
and  the  latter,  on  receiving  his  commander's  orders  to  that  effect,  did 
come  back  to  Baylen  the  2'2d^  and  surrendered.it  Thus  above  eighteen 
thousand  French  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  before  a  raw  army  in- 
capable of  resisting  half  that  number  led  by  an  able  man.  Nor  did  this 
end  the  disgraceful  transaction,  for  Villoutreys,  as  if  to  show  how  far 
fear  and  folly  combined,  will  carry  men,  passed  the  Morena  with  a  Spanish 
escort,  and  gathering  up  the  detachments  left  by  Dupont  in  La  Mancha, 
even  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Toledo,  sent  them  to  Andujar  as  pri- 
soners under  the  convention.  Nay,  he  even  informed  Castanos  how  to 
capture  two  French  battalions  that  hud  been  left  to  guard  the  passes  into 
La  Mancha ;  and  these  unheard-of  proceedings  were  quietly  submitted  to 
by  men  belonging  to  that  army  which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  the  terror 
of  Europe;  a  proof  how  much  the  character  of  soldiers  depends  upon 
their  immediate  chief. 

This  capitulation,  shameful  in  itself,  was  shamefully  broken.  The 
French  troops,  instead  of  being  sent  to  France,  were  maltreated,  and 
numbers  of  them  murdered  in  cold  blood,  especially  at  Lebrixa,  where 
above  eighty  officers  were  massacred  in  the  most  cowardly  manner. 
Armed  only  with  their  swords,  they  kept  the  assassins  for  some  time  at 
bay,  and  gathering  hi  a  company,  upon  an  open  space  in  the  town,  en- 
deavoured to  save  their  lives,  but  a  fire  from  the  neighbouring  houses 
was  kept  up  until  the  last  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  felt.  No  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  Dupont's  and  Vedel's  troops,  and  all  who 
survived  the  march  to  Cadiz,  af^er  being  exposed  to  every  species  of  in- 
dignity, were  cast  into  the  hulks  at  Cadiz,  whence  a  few  hundreds 
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escaped,  two  years  afterwards,  by  cutting  the  cables  of  their  prison-ship, 
and  drifting  in  a  storm  upon  a  lee  shore:  the  remainderf  transported  to 
the  desert  island  of  Cabrera,  perished  by  lingering  torments  in  such  num- 
bers, that  few  remained  alive  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  Dupont 
bimself  was  permitted  to  return  to  France,  and  to  take  with  him  all  the 
generals ;  and  it  is  curious  that  General  Prive,  who  had  remonstrated 
strongly  against  the  capitulation,  and  had  pressed  Dupont,  on  the  field,  to 
force  a  passage  through  Reding's  army,  was  the  only  one  left  behind.* 

Don  Thomas  Moria,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  involve  Lord  Collingwood 
and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  in  the  transaction,  formally  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  junta  in  breaking  the  capitulation :  and  soon  afterwards  betrayed 
his  own  country  with  the  readiness  that  might  be  expected  from  his 
shameless  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

V.  The  gross  amount  of  Dupont's  corps  when  it  first  entered  Spain 
was  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred 
horses ;  of  these  twenty-one  thousand  were  fit  for  duty.  It  was  after* 
wards  strengthened  by  a  provisionary  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  a  marine 
battalion  of  the  guard,  nnd  the  two  Swiss  regiments  of  Preux  and  Reding. 
It  could  not  therefore  have  been  less  than  twenty*four  thousand  fighting 
men  when  Dupont  arrived  in  Andalusia  ;'|'  and  as  the  whole  of  Vedel's, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Gobert^s  division,  had  joined  before  the  capitula- 
tion, and  as  eighteen  thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms  at  Baylen,  Du- 
pont must  have  lost  by  wounds,  desertion,  and  deaths  in  hospital  or  the 
field,  above  five  thousand  men. 

2*.  The  order  which  directed  his  corps  upon  Cadiz  was  despatched 
from  Bayonne  before  the  Spanisl^  insurrection  broke  out ;  it  was  therefore 
strange  that  Dupont  should  have  persevered  in  his  march,  when  he  found 
afiairs  in  such  a  diflerent  state,  from  that  contemplated  by  Napoleon  at 
the  time  the  instructions  for  this  expedition  were  framed.  If  the  emperor 
considered  it  necessary  to  re-enforce  the  division,  which  marched  under 
Dupont's  own  command,  with  a  detachment  from  the  army  in  Portugal, 
before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  it  was  evident  that  he  never  could  have 
intended,  that  that  general  should  blindly  follow  the  letter  of  his  orders, 
when  a  great  and  unexpected  resistance  was  opposed  to  him,  and  that 
the  detachment  from  Portugal  was  unable  to  efl[ect  a  junction.  The 
march  to  Cordova  was  therefore  an  error,  and  it  was  a  great  error,  be- 
cause Dupont  confesses  in  his  memoir,  he  advanced  under  the  conviction 
that  his  force  was  too  weak  to  obtain  success,  and,  consequently,  having 
no  object,  his  operations  could  only  lead  to  a  waste  of  lives. 

3*.  At  Cordova,  Dupont  remained  in  a  state  of  torpor  for  ten  days. 
This  was  the  second  error  of  a  series  which  led  to  his  ruin ;  he  should 
either  have  followed  up  his  victory  and  attacked  Seville  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  consternation,  or  he  should  have  retired  to  Andujar  while  he 
might  do  so  without  the  appearance  of  being  compelled  to  it.  If  he  had 
followed  the  first  plan,  the  city  would  inevitably  have  fallen  before  him, 
and  thus  time  would  have  been  gained  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  and 
third  division  of  his  corps.  It  may  be  objected,  that  ten  thousand  men 
dared  not  penetrate  so  far  into  a  hostile  country ;  but  at  Alcolea,  Dupont 
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boasts  of  having  defeated  forty  thousand  men  without  any  loss  to  hinnself  :* 
from  such  armies,  then,  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  very  fact  of  his 
having  pushed  his  small  force  between  the  multitudes  that  he  defeated 
upon  the  7lh,  proves  that  he  despised  them.  "  He  retired  from  Cordova," 
he  says  in  his  memoir,  "  because  to  fight  a  battle  when  victory  can  be  of 
no  use,  is  against  all  discretion,"  but  to  make  no  use  of  a  victory  when 
it  is  gained,  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  he  should  never  have  moved 
from  Andujar,  unless  with  the  determination  of  taking  Seville.  These 
errors  were,  however,  redeemable ;  the  position  behind  the  Guadalquivir, 
the  checks  given  to  the  patriots  at  Jaen  after  the  arrival  of  Vedel  at  Ca- 
rolina upon  the  27th,  above  all,  the  opportune  junction  of  Gobert  at  the 
moment  when  Castanos  and  Reding  appeared  in  front  of  the  French  line, 
proved,  that  it  was  not  fortune,  but  common  sense,  that  deserted  Dupont. 
The  Spanish  forces,  divided,  and  extended  from  Argonilla  to  Mengibar, 
were  exposed  to  be  beaten  in  detail ;  but  as  their  adversary  was  indulgent 
to  them,  their  false  movements  were  successful,  and,  amidst  the  mass  of 
greater  errors  on  both  sides,  ap|)eared  like  acts  of  wisdom. 

4®.  At  Mengibar  a  variety  of  roads  branch  off  leading  to  Jaen,  to  Lin- 
hares,  to  Baylen,  and  other  places.  From  Andujar,  a  road  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Guadalquivir  runs  to  the  ferry  of  Mengibar,  and  forms  the  base  of 
a  triangle,  of  which  Baylen  may  be  taken  as  the  apex.  The  distance  of 
this  latter  town  from  the  ferry  is  about  six  miles,  from  the  ferry  to  An- 
dujar is  about  eighteen,  and  from  the  latter  to  Baylen  the  distance  may 
be  sixteen  miles.  Fifteen  miles  above  Baylen,  the  town  of  Carolina, 
situated  in  the  gorge  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  was  the  point  of  communica- 
tion with  La  Mancha,  and  the  line  of  retreat  for  the  French  in  the  event 
of  a  defeat ;  hence  Baylen,  not  Andujar,  was  the  pivot  of  operations.  The 
French  force  was  inferior  in  number  to  that  under  Castanos,  yet  Dupont 
spread  his  divisions  u|)on  several  points,  and  the  natural  results  followed. 
The  Spaniards,  although  the  most  unwieldy  body,  took  the  lend  and  be- 
came the  assailants;  the  French  divisions  were  worn  out  by  useless 
inarches ;  the  orders  of  their  chief  were  mistaken  or  disobeyed  ;  one  posi- 
tion being  forced,  another  was  of  necessity  abandoned,  confusion  ensued ; 
and  finally  Dupont  says  he  surrendered  with  eighteen  thousand  men,  be- 
cause his  fighting  force  was  reduced  to  two  tJiousand:^^  such  an  avowal 
saves  the  honour  of  his  soldiers,  but  destroys  his  own  reputation  as  a 
general.  The  first  question  to  ask  is,  what  became  of  the  remainder? 
Why  had  he  so  few  when  ten  thousand  of  his  army  never  fired  a  shot? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Du|)ont,  unless  a  worse  explanation  can  be 
given  of  his  conduct,  was  incapable  to  the  last  degree.  .But  this  worse 
explanation  has  been  given.  His  own  officers,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards, 
assert  that  his  baggage  was  filled  with  plunder,  and  that  he  surrendered 
to  save  it  I 

5°.  There  were  two  plans,  either  of  which  promised  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  French  army 
was  placed  on  the  14th :  Ist.  To  abandon  Andujar,  send  all  the  encum- 
brances into  La  Mancha,  secure  the  passes,  unite  the  fighting  men  at 
Carolina,  and  fall  in  one  mass  upon  the  first  corps  of  Spaniards  that  ad- 
vanced ;  the  result  of  such  an  attnck  could  hardly  have  been  doubtful, 
but  if,  contrary  to  all  probability,  the  Spaniards  had  been  successful,  the 
retreat  of  the  French  was  open  and  safe ;  2dly.  To  secure  Carolina  by  a 
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detachment,  and  placing  small  bodies  in  observation  at  Andujar  and  the 
ferry  ofMengibar,  to  unite  the  army  on  the  15th  at  Baylen,  and  in  that 
central  position  await  the  enemy.  If  the  two  corps  of  the  Spanish  army 
had  presented  themselves  simultaneously  upon  both  roads,  the  position 
was  strong  for  battle,  and  the  retreat  open ;  if  one  approached  before  the 
other,  each  might  have  been  encountered  and  crushed  separately.  Du- 
pont  had  a  force  more  than  sufficient  for  this  object,  and  fortune  was  not 
against  him. 

6**.  On  the  Spanish  side  the  direction  in  which  Reding  marched  was 
good,  but  it  should  have  been  followed  by  the  whole  army.  The  heights 
of  Argonilla  would  have  screened  the  march  of  Castanos,  and  a  few 
troops  with  some  heavy  guns,  left  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Andujar,  would 
have  sufficed  to  occupy  Dupont's  attention.  If  the  latter  general  had 
attacked  Castanos  upon  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  Vedel's  division 
arrived  from  Baylen,  the  twelve  thousand  men  thus  united  by  accident, 
would  easily  have  overthrown  the  two  Spanish  divisions  in  front  of  An- 
dujar; and  Reding,  if  he  had  lost  an  hour  in  retreating  to  Jaen,  might 
have  been  taken  in  flank  by  the  victorious  troops,  and  in  front  by  Gobert, 
and  so  destroyed.  Instead  of  availing  himself  of  this  opening,  the  French 
general  sent  Vedel  back  to  Baylen,  followed  himself  two  days  after,  and 
being  encountered  by  Reding,  vainly  hoped  that  the  divisions,  which  with 
so  much  pains  he  had  dispersed,  would  reunite  to  relieve  him  from  his 
desperate  situation. 

7**.  In  the  action,  Dupont  clung  tenaciously  to  the  miserable  system  of 
dividing  his  troops,  when  his  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  force  Reding 
before  Castanos  could  arrive  upon  the  Tiedras;  it  was  a  wretched  mis- 
application of  rules,  to  have  a  reserve  watching  that  torrent,  and  to  fight 
a  formal*  battle  with  a  first  and  second  line,  and  half  a  dozen  puny 
columns  of  attack.  An  energetic  officer  would  have  formed  his  troops 
in  a  dense  mass,  and  broken  at  once  through  the  opposing  force  upon  the 
weakest  point;  there  are  few  armies  so  good,  that  such  an  assault  would 
not  open  a  passage  through  them  ;  seven  thousand  infantry  with  cavalry 
and  artillery  is  a  powerful  column  of  attack,  and  the  Spanish  line  could 
not  have  withstood  it  for  a  moment.  The  battle  should  have  been  one  of 
half  an  hour ;  Dupont,  by  his  ridiculous  evolutions,  made  it  one  of  ten 
hours,  and  yet  so  badly  did  the  patriots  fight,  that  in  all  that  time  not  a 
single  prisoner  or  gun  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  fact  of  Reding's 
entering  at  all  into  a  convention,  proves  his  fears  for  the  final  result.  It 
is  truly  astonishing  that  Dupont,  who,  from  his  rank,  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  Napoleon's  Italian  campaigns  should  have  caught 
so  little  of  the  spirit  of  his  master.  And  then  the  capitulation  of  Vedel 
after  his  retreat  was  actually  effected  1  Vedel,  who  might  have  given 
battle  and  disputed  the  victory  by  himself  without  any  great  imprudence! 
Joseph  called  Dupont's  capitulation,  a'»»  defection.'*^* 

S'*.  Castanos,  although  active  in  preparation,  discovered  but  little 
talent  in  the  field  ;  his  movements  were  slow,  uncertain,  and  generally 
false.  The  attempt  to  turn  the  French  position  at  Andujar  by  detaching 
four  thousand  men  across  the  river,  was  ill  conceived  and  badly  sup- 
ported ;  it  was  of  that  class  of  combinations  to  which  the  separate  march 
of  Reding's  corps  belonged.  To  the  latter  general  the  chief  honour  of 
the  victory  is  due ;  yet,  if  Vedel  had  returned  from  Carolina  upon  the 
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19th,  with  the  rapidity  which  the  occasion  required,  Reding  would  have 
repented  tailing  post  at  Baylen  ;  it  was  undoubtedly  a  daring  step  ;  but, 
instead  of  remaining  at  that  place,  he  should  have  descended  instantly 
upon  the  rear  of  Dupont,  leaving  a  corps  of  observation  to  delay  the 
march  of  Vedel.  Time  not  being  taken  into  his  calculation,  Reding 
acted  like  a  bold,  but  rash  and  unskilful  officer.  Fortune,  however,  fa- 
voured his  temerity,  and  with  her  assistance  war  is  but  child's  play. 

Intelligence  of  the  capitulation  of  Baylen  was  secretly  spread  among 
the  Spaniards  in  Madrid  as  early  as  the  23d  or  24th  of  July  ;  but  the 
French,  although  alarmed  by  rumours  of  some  great  disaster,  were 
unable  to  acquire  any  distinct  information,  until  the  king  sent  two 
divisions  into  La  Mancha  to  open  the  communication ;  these  troops 
having  reached  Madrilejos,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Baylen 
met  Villoutreys  with  his  Spanish  escort  collecting  prisoners,  and  ap- 
parently intending  to  proceed  in  his  disgraceful  task  to  the  very  gates  of 
Madrid  ;*  the  extent  of  the  disaster  thus  became  known,  and  the  divisions 
retraced  their  steps.  Joseph  then  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  unite  all  the  French  forces,  place  a  small  garrison  in  the 
Retiro,  and  fall  upon  the  Spanish  armies  in  success  as  they  advanced 
towards  the  capital.  But  a  dislike  to  the  war  was  prevalent  amongst  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  French  army,  the  injustice  of  it  was  too  glaring; 
hence  the  reasons  for  a  retreat,  which  might  perchance  induce  Napoleon 
to  desist,  being  listened  to  with  more  complacency  than  this  proposal,  it 
was  resolved  to  abandon  Madrid  and  retire  behind  the  Ebro.  The 
operation  commenced  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  king  marched  by  the 
Somosierra,  and  Bessie  res  posted  at  Mayorga,  covered  the  movement 
until  the  court  reached  Burgos,  and  then  fell  back  himself;  in  a  short 
time  the  French  were  all  behind  the  Ebro,  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  was 
raised,  and  the  triumphant  cry  of  the  Spaniards  was  heard  throughout 
Europe. 

This  retreat  was  undoubtedly  hasty  and  ill  considered  ;  whether  as  a 
military  or  political  measure  it  was  unwise.  Bessiferes,  wilh  seventeen 
thousand  victorious  troops,  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  paralysed  the 
northern  provinces ;  the  Spanish  army  of  Andalusia  was  too  distant 
from  that  of  Valencia  to  concert  a  combined  movement,  and  if  they  had 
formed  a  junction,  their  united  force  could  not  have  exceeded  forty  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  ill  provided,  and  commanded  by  jealous  independent 
chiefs.  Now  the  king,  without  weakening  Bessieres'  corps  too  much, 
could  have  collected  twenty  thousand  infantry,  five  thousand  cavalry, 
and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery ;  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  shows  what  such 
an  army  could  have  effected,  and  every  motive  of  prudence  and  of  honour 
called  fbr  some  daring  action  to  wipe  ofT  the  ignominy  of  Baylen. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  Joseph  could  not  have  maintained  himself  in 
Madrid  ;  the  line  of  the  Duero  was  then  the  true  position  of  the  French 
army.  Taking  Aranda  as  a  centre,  and  occupying  the  Somosierra, 
Segovia,  Valladolid,  Palencia,  Burgos,  and  Soria  on  the  circumference, 
two  ordinary  marches  would  have  carried  the  king  to  the  succour  of  any 
part  of  his  position,  and  the  northern  provinces  would  thus  have  been 
separated  from  the  southern.  Then  Blake  dared  not  have  made  a  flank 
march  to  the  Guadarama,  Castanos  dared  not  have  remained  in  the 
basin  of  Madrid,  and  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  might  have  been  continued  ; 
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because  from  Aranda  to  Zaragoza  the  distance  is  not  greater  than  from 
Valencia,  or  from  Madrid,  and  from  Soria  it  is  only  three  marches ; 
wherefore  the  king  could  have  succoured  Verdier  if  the  Valencians  at- 
tacked him,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Catanos  to  have  arrived  at  Zara- 
goza under  a  month.  Now  by  taking  up  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  Napoleon's 
plan  of  separating  the  provinces,  and  contining  each  to  its  own  exertions, 
was  frustrated,  and  Joseph  virtually  resigned  the  throne;  for  however 
doubtful  the  prudence  of  opposing  the  French  might  have  been  con- 
sidered before  the  retreat,  it  became  imperative  upon  all  Spaniards,  to 
aid  the  energy  of  the  multitude  when  that  energy  was  proved  to  be 
efficient. 

In  this  manner  Napoleon's  first  effort  against  Spain  was  frustrated. 
Yet  he  had  miscalculated  neither  the  difficulties,  nor  the  means  to  over- 
come them ;  for  although  Bessieres  was  the  only  general  who  perfectly 
succeeded  in  his  operations,  the  plan  of  the  emperor  was  so  well  com- 
bined, that  it  required  the  destruction  of  a  whole  army  to  shake  it  at  all. 
Even  when  the  king,  by  committing  the  great  fault  of  abandoning  Madrid 
and  raising  the  siege  of  Zaragoza,  had  given  the  utmost  force  to  Dupont's 
catastrophe,  it  was  only  the  political  position  of  the  French  which  was 
shaken ;  their  military  hold  of  the  country  was  scarcely  loosened,  and 
the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory.  But  there  was 
another  operation,  too  great  indeed  for  Joseph,  yet  such  a  one  as  in 
Napoleon's  hands  would  have  fixed  the  fate  of^  the  Peninsula.  Tfie  king 
might  have  directed  the  troops  before  Zaragoza,  and  the  detachments 
upon  the  communication  with  France,  to  have  assembled  round  Pam- 
peluna,  while  he,  uniting  with  Bessieres,  made,  not  a  retreat,  but  a  march 
with  forty  thousand  men  into  Portugal.  He  would  have  arrived  about 
the  period  of  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  and  the  English  would  have  been 
overwhelmed ;  a  demonstration  against  Seville  or  Cadiz  would  then  have 
sufficed  to  keep  the  Spanish  armies  from  gathering  on  the  Ebro,  and  three 
months  later.  Napoleon  was  on  that  river  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  ! 

The  moral  effect  of  the  battle  of  Baylen  was  surprising ;  it  was  one  of 
those  minor  events  which,  insignificant  in  themselves,  are  the  cause  of 
great  changes  in  the  affiiirs  of  nations.  The  defeat  of  Rio  Seco,  the 
preparations  of  Moncey  for  a  second  attack  on  Valencia,  the  miserable 
plight  of  Zaragoza,  the  desponding  view  taken  of  affairs  by  the  ablest 
men  of  Spain,  and,  above  all,  the  disgust  and  terror  excited  among  the 
patriots  by  the  excesses  of  the  populace,  weighed  heavy  on  the  Spanish 
cause.  One  victory  more,  and  probably  the  moral  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sical force  of  Spain  would  have  been  crushed  ;  but  the  battle  of  Baylen 
opening  as  it  were  a  new  crater  for  the  Spanish  fire,  all  their  pride,  and 
vanity,  and  arrogance  burst  forth,  the  glory  of  past  ages  seemed  to  be 
renewed,  every  man  conceived  himself  a  second  Cid  and  perceived  in 
the  surrender  of  Dupont,  not  the  deliverance  of  Spain,  but  the  immediate 
conquest  of  France.  **  We  are  much  obliged  to  our  good  friends  the 
English,"  was  a  common  phrase  among  them  when  conversing  with  the 
officers  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army  ;  »*  we  thank  them  for  their  good-will, 
and  we  shall  escort  them  through  France  to  Calais ;  the  journey  will  be 
pleasanter  than  a  long  voyage,  wc  shall  not  give  them  the  trouble  of 
fighting  the  French,  but  will  be  pleased  at  having  them  spectators  of  our 
victories."  This  absurd  confidence  might  have  led  to  great  things  if  it 
had  been  supported  by  wisdom,  activity,  or  valour ;  but  it  was  "  a  voice 
and  nothing  more." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Asturian  deputies  reeeiTed  with  enthusiasm  in  England — Ministers  precipitate — 
Imprudent  choice  of  aeenta — Junot  marches  to  Alcantara,  joined  by  the  Spanish  con- 
tingent, enters  Portugal,  arri?es  at  Abrantes,  pushes  on  to  Lisbon — Prince  Kejent  emi- 
grates to  the  Brazils,  reriections  on  that  transaction — Dangemus  position  of  the  French 
army — Portuguese  Council  of  Regency — Spanish  contingent  well  recoived— General 
Taranco  dies  at  Oporto,  is  succeeded  by  the  French  General  QuesncI — Solano's  troops 
retire  to  Badajot--Junot  takes  possession  of  the  Alemtdo  and  the  Algarves ;  exacts  a 
forced  loan  ;  is  created  Duke  of  Abrantes;  suppresses  the  Council  of  Regency;  sends  the 
flower  of  the  Portuguese  army  to  France— Napoleon  demands  a  ransom  from  Portugal- 
People  unable  to  pay  it — Police  of  Lisbon—Junot's  military  position;  his  character; 
politioal  position — People  discontented — Prophetic  eggs — Sebastianists — ^The  capture  oi 
Ko8sily*s  squadron  known  at  Lisbon — Pope's  nuncio  takes  refuge  on  board  the  English 
fleet — Alarm  of  the  French. 


The  uninterrupted  success  that,  for  so  many  years,  attended  the  arms 
of  Napoleon,  gave  him  a  moral  influence  doubling  his  actual  force. 
Exciting  at  once  terror,  admiration,  and  hatred,  he  absorbed  the  whole 
attention  of  an  astonished  world,  and,  openly  or  secretly,  all  men 
acknowledged  the  power  of  his  genius ;  the  continent  bowed  before  him, 
and  in  England  an  increasing  number  of  absurd  and  virulent  libels  on 
his  person  and  character,  indicated  the  growth  of  secret  fear.  Hence, 
his  proceedings^  against  the  Peninsula  were  viewed,  at  first,  with  anxiety 
rather  than  with  the  hope  of  arresting  their  progress ;  yet  wh^n  the  full 
extent  of  the  injustice  became  manifest,  the  public  mind  was  vehemently 
excited ;  a  sentiment  of  some  extraordinary  change  being  about  to  take 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  society ; 
and  when  the  Spanish  people  rose  against  the  man  that  all  feared,  the 
admiration  which  energy  and  courage  exact,  even  from  the  base  and 
timid,  became  enthusiastic  in  a  nation  conscious  of  the  same  virtues. 

No  factious  feelings  interfered  to  pheck  this  enthusiasm.  The  party 
in  power,  anxious  to  pursue  a  warlike  system,  necessary  to  their  own 
political  existence,  saw  with  joy  that  the  stamp  of  justice  and  high  feeling 
would,  for  the  first  time,  be  affixed  to  their  policy.  The  parly  out  of 
power  having  always  derided  the  impotence  of  the  ancient  dynasties,  and 
asserted  that  regular  armies  alone  were  insufficient  means  of  defence, 
could  not  consistently  refuse  their  approbation  to  a  struggle  originating 
with,  and  carried  on  entirely  by  the  Spanish  multitude.  The  people  at 
large  exulted  that  the  superiority  of  plebeian  virtue  and  patriotism  was 
acknowledged. 

The  arrival  of  the  Asturian  deputies  was,  therefore,  universally  hailed 
as  an  auspicious  event ;  their  wishes  were  forestalled,  thiir  suggestions 
were  attended  to  with  eagerness,  their  demands  were  readily  complied 
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with ;  nay,  the  riches  of  England  were  so  profusely  tendered  to  them  by 
the  minirsters,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the  af\er  arrogance  and 
extravagance  of  the  Spaniards,  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
first  applications  were  met.  There  is  a  way  of  conferring  a  favour  that 
appears  like  accepting  one,  and  this  secret  being  discovered  by  the 
English  cabinet,  the  Spaniards  soon  demanded  as  a  right  what  they  had 
at  first  solicited  as  a  boon.  In  politics  it  is  a  grievous  fault  to  be  too 
generotks;  gratitude,  in  state  affairs,  is  unknown,  and  as  the  appearance 
of  disinterested  kindness  never  deceives,  it  should  never  be  assumed. 

The  capture  of  the  Spanish  frigates  had  placed  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  in  a  state  of  hostility  without  a  declaration  of  war ;  the  invasion  of 
Napoleon  produced  a  friendly  alliance  between  those  countries  without  a 
declaration  of  peace ;  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  not  proclaimed 
until  long  aAer  succours  had  been  sent  to  the  juntas.  The  ministers 
seemed,  by  their  precipitate  measures,  to  be  more  afraid  of  losing  the 
assistance  of  the  Spaniards,  than  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  a  contest 
which  could  only  be  supported  by  the  power  and  riches  of  Great  Britain* 
Instead  of  adopting  a  simple  and  decisive  policy  towards  Spain ;  instead 
of  sending  a  statesman  of  high  rank  and  acknowledged  capacity  to  sup- 
tain  the  insurrection,  and  to  establish  the  influence  of  England  by  a 
judicious  application  of  money  and  other  supplies;*  the  ministers  em- 
ployed a  number  of  obscure  men  in  various  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  who, 
without  any  experience  of  public  affairs,  were  empowered  to  distribute 
succours  of  all  kinds  at  their  own  discretion.  Instead  of  siHing  carefully 
the  information  obtained  from  such  agents,  and  consulting  distinguished 
military  and  naval  officers  in  the  arrangement  of  some  comprehensive 
plan  of  operations,  which,  being  well  understood  by  those  who  were  to 
execute  it,  might  be  supported  vigorously,  the  ministers  formed  crude  pro- 
jects, parcelled  out  their  forces  in  small  expeditions  without  any  definite 
object,  altered  their  plans  with  every  idle  report,  and  changed  their  com- 
manders as  lightly  as  their  plans. 

Entering  into  formal  relations  with  every  knot  of  Spanish  politicians 
that  assumed  the  title  of  a  supreme  junta,  the  government  dealt,  with 
unsparing  hands,  enormous  supplies  at  the  demand  of  those  self-elected 
authorities;  they  made  no  conditions,  took  no  assurance  that  the  suc- 
cours should  be  justly  applied ;  and  with  affected  earnestness  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  interfering  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Spa- 
niards, when  the  ablest  men  in  Spain  expected  and  wished  for  such  an 
interference  to  repress  the  folly  and  violence  of  their  countrymen ;  and 
when  England  was  entitled,  both  in  policy  and  justice,  not  only  to  inter- 
fere, but  to  direct  the  councils  of  the  insurgents.*  The  latter  had  soli- 
cited and  obtained  her  assistance,  the  cause  was  become  common  to  both 
nations ;  and  for  the  welfare  of  boih,  a  prudent,  just  and  vigorous  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened,  was  necessary 
to  prevent  that  cause  from  being  ruined  by  a  few  ignorant  and  conceited 
men,  accidentally  invested  with  authority. 

The  numbers  and  injudicious  choice  of  military  agents  were  also  the 
source  of  infinite  mischief;  selected,  as  it  would  appear,  principally 
because  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  language,  few  of  those 
agents  had  any  knowledge  of  war  beyond  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  there  was  no  concert  among  them,  for  there  was  no  controlling 
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power  vested  in  any;  each  did  that  which  seemed  good  to  him.*  Readily 
afi*ecting  to  consult  men  whose  inexperience  rendered  them  amenable, 
and  whose  friendship  could  supply  the  means  of  advancing  their  own 
interest  in  a  disorganized  state  of  society,  the  Spanish  generals  received 
the  agents  with  a  flattering  and  confidential  politeness,  that  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  latter  from  the  true  objects  of  their  mission.  Instead  of 
ascertaining  the  real  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  armies,  they  adopted 
the  inflated  language  and  extravagant  opinions  of  the  chiefs,  with  whom 
they  lived ;  and  their  reports  gave  birth  to  most  erroneous  notions  of  the 
relative  strength  and  situation  of  the  contending  forces  in  the  Peninsula. 
Some  exceptions  there  were;  but  the  ministers  seemed  to  be  better  pleased 
with  the  sanguine  than  with  the  cautious,  and  made  their  own  wishes  the 
measure  of  their  judgments.  Accordingly,  enthusiasm,  numbers,  courage, 
and  talent,  were  gratuitously  found  for  every  occasion;  but  money,  arms, 
and  clothing,  were  demanded  incessantly,  and  supplied  with  profusion; 
the  arms  were,  however,  generally  left  in  their  cases  to  rot,  or  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  clothing  seldom  reached  the  soldier's 
back ;  and  the  money,  in  all  instances  misapplied,  was  in  some  embezzled 
by  the  authorities,  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  in  others  employed  to  create 
disunion,  and  to  forward  the  private  views  of  the  juntas,  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  welfare  :t  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  an  English  musket  was  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of 
a  Spanish  soldier.  But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  subject,  and  to  trace  the 
progress  of  Junot's  invasion  of  Portugal,  by  which  the  whole  circle  of 
operations  in  the  Peninsula  will  be  completed,  and  the  reader  can  then 
take  a  general  view  of  the  situation  of  all  parties,  at  the  moment  when 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  disembarking  at  the  Mondego,  commenced  those 
campaigns  which  furnished  the  subject  of  this  history. 


Peremptory  orders  had  obliged  Junot  to  commence  operations  at  an 
unfavourable  time  of  the  year,  before  his  preparations  were  completed, 
when  the  roads  were  nearly  impracticable,  and  while  some  of  his  troops 
were  still  in  the  rear  of  Salamanca.  Hence,  his  march  from  that  town 
to  Alcantara,  where  he  effected  his  junction  the  latter  end  of  November, 
1807,  with  the  part  of  the  Spanish  force  that  was  to  act  under  his  imme- 
diate orders,  was  very  disastrous,  and  nearly  disorganized  his  inexpe- 
rienced army.  The  succours  he  expected  to  receive  at  Alcantara  were  not 
furnished,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  aid  him,  was 
the  cause  of  so  much  embarrassment,  that  his  chief  officers  doubted  the 
propriety  of  continuing  operations  under  the  accumulating  difficulties  of  his 
situation;  but  Junot's  firmness  was  unabated4  He  knew  that  no  English 
force  had  landed  at  Lisbon ;  and  as  the  cowardice  of  the  Portuguese  court 
was  notorious,  he  without  hesitation  undertook  one  of  those  hardy  enter- 
prises which  astound  the  mind  by  their  success,  and  leave  the  historian 
in  doubt  if  he  should  praise  the  happy  daring,  or  stigmatize  the  rashness 
of  the  deed. 

Without  money,  without  transport,  without  ammunition  sufficient  for 
a  general  action,  and  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Spaniards  by  no  means 
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well  disposed  to  aid  him,  Junot,  at  the  head  of  a  raw  army,  penetrated 
the  mountains  of  Portugal  on  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  line  hj 
which  that  country  can  be  invaded.  He  was  ignorant  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  interior,  he  knew  not  if  he  was  to  be  opposed,  nor  what 
means  were  prepared  to  resist  him,  but  trusting  to  the  inertness  of  the 
Portuguese  government,  to  the  rapidity  of  his  own  movements,  and  to  the 
renown  of  the  French  arms,  he  made  his  way  through  Lower  Bcira,  and 
suddenly,  appeared  in  the  town  of  Abrantes,  a  fearful  and  unexpected 
guest.  There  he  obtained  the  first  information  of  the  true  state  ofafiairs. 
Lisbon  was  tranquil,  and  the  Portuguese  fleet  was  ready  to  sail,  but  the 
court  still  remained  on  shore.  On  hearing  this,  Junot,  animated  by  the 
prospect  of  seizing  the  prince  regent,  pressed  forward,  and  reached 
Lisbon  in  time  to  see  the  fleet,  having  the  royal  family  on  board,  clearing 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  One  vessel  dragged  astern  within  reach  of  a 
battery,  the  French  general  himself  fired  a  gun  at  her,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Lisbon,  meeting  some  Portuguese  troops,  he  resolutely  commanded 
them  to  form  an  escort  for  his  person,  and  thus  attended,  passed  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital.  Nature  alone  had  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  ye^  such  were  the  hardships  endured,  that  of  a  column  which 
numbered  twenty-five  thousand  at  Alcantara,  two  thousand  tired  grena- 
diers only  entered  Lisbon  with  their  general ;  fatigue,  and  want,  and 
tempests,  had  scattered  the  remainder  along  two  hundred  miles  of  rug- 
ged mountains,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  and  ferocious  peasantry,  well 
acquainted  with  the  strength  of  their  fastnesses,  and  proud  of  the  many 
successful  defences  made  by  their  forefathers  against  former  enemies* 
Lisbon  itself  contained  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  fourteen 
thousand  regular  troops  were  collected  there;  a  powerful  British  fleet 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  commander.  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
had  urged  the  court  to  resist,  oflTcring  to  land  his  seamen  and  marines  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  but  his  oflTers  were  declined;  and  the 
people,  disgusted  with  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  their  rulers,  and 
confounded  by  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  evinced  no  desire  to  impede 
the  march  of  events.  Thus  three  weak  battalions  sufficed  to  impose  a 
foreigrf  yoke  upon  this  great  capital,  and  illustrated  the  truth  of  Napo- 
leon's maxim': — that  in  war  the  moral"  is  to  the  physical  force  as  three 
parts  to  one. 

The  prince  regent,  afler  having,  at  the  desire  of  the  French  government, 
expelled  the  British  factory,  sent  the  British  minister  plenipotentiary  away 
from  his  court,  sequestered  British  property,  and  shut  the  ports  of  Portugal 
against  British  n)erchants ;  afler  having  degraded  himself  and  his  nation 
by  performing  every  submissive  act  which  France  could  devise  to  insult 
his  weakness,  was  still  reluctant  to  forego  the  base  tenure  by  which  he 
hoped  to  hold  his  crown.  Alternately  swayed  by  fear  and  indolence,  a 
miserable  example  of  helpless  folly,  he  lingered  until  the  reception  of  a 
Moniteur  which,  dated  the  Idth  of  November,  announced,  in  startling 
terms,  that  the  "  house  of  Braganza  iuid  ceased  to  reign.'*  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  whose  efforts  to  make  the  royal  family 
emigrate,  had  entirely  failed,  was  then  on  board  the  squadron,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  England ;  but  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  seizing  the 
favourable  moment,  threatened  to  bombard  Lisbon,  if  the  prince  regent 
hesitated  any  longer,  and  thus  urged  on  both  sides,  the  latter  embarked 
with  his  whole  court,  and  sailed  for  the  Brazils  on  the  29th  of  November, 
a  few  hours  before  Junot  arrived.  • 
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Lord  Strangford^s  despatch,  relating  this  event,  although  dated  the  29th 
of  November,  on  board  the  Hibernia,  was  written  ihe  19lh  December,  in 
London,  and  was  so  worded,  as  to  create  a  notion  that  his  exertions  during 
the  27th  and  28th  had  caused  the  emigration,  a  notion  quite  contrary  to 
the  fact.  For  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  yielding  to  the  united  pres- 
sure of  the  admiral's  menaces,  and  the  annunciation  in  the  Moniteur,  had 
embarked  on  the  27th,  before  Lord  Strangford  reached  Lisbon  ;  and  ac- 
tually sailed  on  the  29th,  without  having  had  an  interview  with  thqi  noble- 
man, who  consequently  had  no  opportunity  to  advance  or  retard  the  event 
in  question.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Strangford  received  the  red  riband,  and 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  neglected. 

This  celebrated  emigration  was  beneficial  to  the  Brazils  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  of  vast  importance,  to  England  in  two  ways,  for  it  ensured 
great  commercial  advantages,  and  it  threw  Portugal  completely  into  her 
power  in  the  approaching  conflict;  but  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  prince, 
insulting  to  the  brave  people  he  abandoned,  and  impolitic,  inasmuch  as  it 
obliged  men  to  inquire  how  far  subjects  were  bound  to  a  monarch  who 
deserted  them  in  their  need?  how  far  the  nation  could  belong  to  a  man 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  nation  ?  It  has  been  observed  by  political  econo- 
mists,  that  where  a  gold  and  paper  currency  circulate  together,  if  the 
paper  be  depreciated  it  will  drag  down  the  gold  with  it,  and  deteriorate 
the  whole  mass;  but  afler  a  time,  the  metal  revolts  from  this  unnatural 
state,  and  asserts  its  own  intrinsic  superiority :  so  a  privileged  class,  cor- 
rupted by  power  and  luxury,  drags  down  the  national  character.  Yet 
there  is  a  point  when  the  people,  like  the  gold,  no  longer  suffering  such  a 
degradation,  will  separate  themselves  with  violence  from  the  vices  of  their 
effeminate  rulers,  and  until  that  time  arrives,  a  nation  may  appear  to  be 
sunk  in  hopeless  lethargy,  when  it  is  really  capable  of  great  and  noble 
exertions ;  and  thus  it  was  with  the  Portuguese,  who  were  at  this  time 
unjustly  despised  by  enemies,  and  mistrusted  by  friends. 

The  invading  army,  in  pursuance  of  the  convention  of  Fontaincbleau, 
was  divided  into  three  corps.  The  central  one,  composed  of  the  French 
troops,  and  a  Spanish  division  under  General  Caraffa,  had  penetrated  by 
the  two  roads,  which  from  Alcantara  lead,  the  one  by  Pcdragoa,  the  other 
by  Sobreira  Formosa;  but  at  Abrantes,  Carafl^a's  division  had  separated 
from  the  French,  and  took  possession  of  Thomar,  and  meantime  the  right, 
under  General  Toranco,  marching  from  Gallicia,  had  established  itself  at 
Oporto,  while  the  Marquis  of  Solano,  with  the  left,  entered  the  Alemtejo, 
and  fixed  his  quarters  at  Setuval.*  The  Spanish  troops  did  not  suffer  on 
their  route;  but  such  had  been  the  distress  of  the  French  army,  that  three 
weeks  afterwards,  it  could  only  muster  ten  thousand  men  under  arms,  and 
the  privations  encountered  on  this  march  led  to  excesses,  which  first  pro- 
duced that  rancorous  spirit  of  mutual  hatred,  so  remarkable  between  the 
French  and  Portuguese.  Young  soldiers  always  attribute  their  sufferings 
to  the  ill-will  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  understand 
that  a  poor  peasantry  have  nothing  to  spare ;  old  soldiers,  on  the  contrary, 
blame  nobody,  but  know  how  to  extract  subsistence,  and  in  most  cases 
without  exciting  enmity. 

Junot  passed  the  month  of  December  in  collecting  his  army,  securing 
the  great  military  points  about  Lisbon,  and  in  preparations  to  supplant 
the  power  of  a  council  of  regency,  to  whom  the  prince  at  his  departure 
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had  delegated  the  sovereign  authority.  As  long  as  the  French  troops 
were  scattered  on  the  line  of  nriarch  and  the  fortresses  held  by  Portuguese 
garrisons,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  provoke  the  enmity,  or  to 
excite  the  activity  of  this  council,  hence  the  members  were  treated  with 
studious  respect;  yet  they  were  of  the  same  leaven  as  the  court  they 
emanated  from,  and  the  quick  resolute  proceedings  of  Junot  soon  deprived 
them  of  any  importance  conferred  by  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  during 
the  first  three  weeks. 

The  Spanish  auxiliary  forces  were  well  received  in  the  north  and  in 
the  Alemtejo,  and  as  .  General  Taranco  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Oporto,  the. French  General  Quesnel  was  sent  to  command  that  province. 
Junot  had  meanwhile  taken  possession  of  Elvas,  and  detached  General 
Maurin  to  the  Algarves,  with  sixteen  hundred  men ;  and,  when  Solano 
was  ordered  by  his  court  to  withdraw  from  Portugal,  nine  French  batta- 
lions and  the  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Kcllerman,  took  possession 
of  the  Alemtejo  also,  and  occupied  the  fortress  of  Setuval.*  At  the  same 
time  CarafTa's  division,  being  replaced  at  Thomar,  by  a  French  force,  was 
distributed  in  small  bodies,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tagus,  immediately  round  Lisbon.  As  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  were  unknown  to  the  Portugeuse,  the 
Spanish  troops  met  with  a  better  reception  than  the  French,  and  the  treaty 
itself  was  disregarded  by  Junot,  whose  conduct  plainly  discovered  that  he 
considered  Portugal  to  be  a  possession  entirely  belonging  to  France.  For 
when  all  the  stragglers  were  come  up,  and  the  army  recovered  from  its 
fatigues,  and  when  a  re-enforcement  of  five  thousand  men  had  reached 
Salamanca,  on  its  march  to  Lisbon,  the  French  general  assumed  the  chief 
authority.^  Commencing  by  a  forced  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  he  interfered  with  the  different  departments  of  state,  and  put 
Frenchmen  into  all  the  lucrative  offices,  while  his  promises,  and  protesta- 
tions of  amity,  became  loud  and  frequent  in  proportion  to  his  encroach- 
ments.J 

At  last,  being  by  Napoleon  created  Duke  of  Abrantes,  h6  threw  off  all 
disguise,  suppressed  the  council  of  regency,  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  while  he  established  many  useful  regulations,  made  the  nation 
sensibly  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  despotic  conqueror.  The  flag  and 
the  arms  of  Portugal  were  replaced  by  those  of  France;  eight  thousand 
men  were  selected  and  sent  from  the  kingdom  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquis  d'Alorna  and  Gomez  Frere,  two  noblemen  of  the  greatest 
reputation  for  military  talent  among  the  native  officers;  five  thousand  more 
Were  attached  to  the  French  army,  and  ihe  rest  were  disbanded.  'An 
extraordinary  contrbution  of  four  millions  sterling,  decreed  by  Napoleon, 
was  then  demanded  under  the  curious  title  of  a  ransom  for  the  state,  but 
this  sum  was  exorbitant,  and  Junot  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  reduce  it 
one  half.  He  likewise,  on  his  own  authority,  accepted  the  forced  loan, 
the  confiscated  English  merchandise,  the  church  plate,  and  the  royal 
property,  in  part  payment;  yet  the  people  were  still  unable  to  raise  the 
whole  amount,  for  the  court  had  before  taken  the  greatest  part  of  the 
church  plate  and  bullion  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  also  drawn  large  sums 
of  money  from  the  people,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  country ;  and 
with  this  treasure  they  departed,  leaving  the  public  functionaries,  the 
army,  private  creditors,  and  even  domestic  servants,  unpaid.§ 
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But,  although  great  discontent  and  misery  prevailed,  the  tranquillity  of 
Lisbon,  during  the  first  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  French,  was  re- 
markable; no  disturbance  took  place,  and  the  populace  were  completely 
controlled  by  the  activity  of  a  police,  first  established  under  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's government  by  the  Count  de  Novion,  a  French  emigrant,  and  con- 
tinued by  Junot  on  an  extended  scale.  No  capital  city  in  Europe  sufi^rs 
so  much  as  Lisbon  from  the  want  of  good  {x»lice  regulations,  and  the 
French  general  conferred  an  unmixed  b<?nefit  on  the  inhabitants  by  giving 
more  effect  to  Novion's  plans  ;  yet,  so  deeply  rooted  is  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  ancient  customs,  that  no  act  gave  the  Portuguese  more  ofltnce, 
than  the  having  the  streets  cleansed,  and  the  wild  dogs,  who  infested  them 
by  thousands,  killed.  A  French  sergeant,  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in 
destroying  those  disgusting  and  dangerous  animals,  was  in  revenge  assas- 
sinated. 

In  the  course  of  March  and  April,  Junot's  military  system  was  com- 
pleted. The  arsenal  of  Lisbon,  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  Europe, 
contained  all  kinds  of  naval  and  military  stores  in  abundance,  and  ten 
thousand  workmen  excellent  in  every  branch  of  business  appertaining  to 
war ;  hence  the  artillery,  the  carriages,  the  ammunition,  with  all  the  minor 
equipments  of  the  army,  were  soon  renewed  and  put  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  the  hulks  of  two  line-of-battlo  ships,  three  frigates,  and 
seven  lighter  vessels  of  war,  were  refitted,  armed,  and  moored  across  the 
river  to  defend  the  entrance,  and  to  awe  the  town.*  The  army  itself, 
perfectly  recovered  from  its  fatigues,  re-enforced,  and  better  disciplined, 
was  grown  confident  in  its  chief  from  the  success  of  the  invasion,  and 
being  well  fed  and  clothed,  was  become  a  fine  body  of  robust  men,  capable 
of  any  exertion.  It  was  organized  in  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry.  General  La  Borde  commanded  the  first.  General  Loison  the 
second,  General  Travot  the  third.  General  Margaron  the  fourth,  and 
General  Taviel  directed  the  artillery.  Greneral  Kellerman  commanded  in 
the  Alemtejo,  General  Qucsncl  in  Oporto,  General  Maurin  in  the  Algarves, 
and  Junot  himself  in  Lisbon. 

The  fortresses  of  Faro  in  Algarve,  of  Almeida,  of  Elvas,  La  Lippe, 
St.  Lucie,  Setuval,  Palmela,  and  those  between  Lisbon  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  of  Ericia  and  Peniche,  were  furnished  with  French  gar- 
risons; Estremos,  Aldea-Gallegos,  Santarem,  and  Abrantes  were  occu- 
pied, and  put  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  their  decayed  ramparts  would 
permit. 

The  whole  army,  including  the  French  workmen  and  marines  attached 
to  it,  amounted  to  above  fifty  thousand  men,  of  which  above  forty-four 
thousand  were  fit  for  duty;  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
Spaniards,  five  thousand  Portuguese,  and  twenty-four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred French.f 

Of  the  latter  1000  were  in  Elvas  and  La  Lippe,  1000  in  Almeida, 
1000  in  Peniche,  1600  in  the  Algarves,  2892  in  Setuval,  750  in  Abrantes, 
460  cavalry  were  kept  in  Valencia  d'Alcantara,  in  Spanish  Estremadura, 
and  850  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  men  to  a  post,  guarded 
the  lines  of  communication  which  were  established  from  Lisbon  to  Elvas, 
and  from  Almeida  to  Coimbra.  Above  fifteen  thousand  men  remained 
disposable. 

Lisbon,  containing  all  the  civil,  military,  naval,  and  greatest  part  of 
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the  commercial  establishments;  the  only  fine  harbour,  two-eighths  of  the 
population,  and  two-thirds  of  the  riches  of  the  whole  kingdom,  formed  a 
centre,  which  was  secured  by  the  main  body  of  the  French,  while  on  the 
circumference  a  number  of  strong  posts  gave  support  to  the  operations  of 
their  moveable  columns.  The  garrison  in  Peniche  secured  the  only  har- 
bour between  the  Tagus  and  the  Mondcgo,  in  which  a  large  disembarka- 
tion of  English  troops  could  take  place ;  the  little  port  of  Figueras,  held 
by  a  small  garrison,  blocked  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river;  the  division  at 
Thomar  secured  all  the  great  lines  of  communication  to  the  northeast, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  garrison  of  Abrantes,  commanded  both  sides 
of  the  Zezere.  From  Abrantes  to  Estremos  and  Elvas,  and  to  Sctuval, 
the  lines  of  communication  were  short,  and  through  an  open  country 
suitable  for  the  operations  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  all  quartered  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Thus,  without  breaking  up  the  mass  of  the 
army,  the  harbours  were  sealed  against  the  English ;  a  great  and  rich 
tract  was  enclosed  by  posts,  and  rendered  so  pervious  to  the  troops,  that 
any  insurrection  could  be  reached  by  a  few  marches,  and  immediately 
crushed  ;  the  connexion  between  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Tagus  at 
Lisbon  was  secured,  and  the  entrance  to  the  port  defended  by  the  vessels 
of  war  which  had  been  refitted  and  armed.  A  light  squadron  was  also 
prepared  to  communicate  with  South  America,  and  nine  Russian  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  a  frigate,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Siniavin,  which 
had  taken  refuge  some  time  before  from  the  English  fleet,  were  of  neces- 
sity engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  harbour,  forming  an  unwilling,  but  not 
an  unimportant  auxiliary  force. 

These  military  arrangements  were  Junot's  own,  and  suitable  enough 
if  his  army  had  been  unconnected  with  any  other;  but  they  clashed  with 
the  general  views  of  Napoleon,  who  regarded  the  force  in  Portugal,  only 
as  a  division  of  troops  to  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  general  scheme 
of  subjecting  the  Peninsula;  wherefore,  in  the  month  of  May,  he  ordered, 
that  General  Avril,  with  three  thousand  infantry,  five  hundred  cavalry, 
and  ten  guns,  should  co-operate  with  Dupont  in  Andalusia ;  and  that 
General  Loison,  with  four  thousand  infantry,  should  proceed  to  Almeida, 
and  from  thence  co-operate  with  Bessieres  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection 
taking  place  in  Spain.  General  Thiebault  complains  of  this  order  as 
injurious  to  Junot,  ill  combined,  and  the  result  of  a  foolish  vanity,  that 
prompted  the  emperor  to  direct  all  the  armies  himself;  yet  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  show  that  the  arrangement  was  faulty.  Avril's  division,  if  he 
had  not  halted  at  Tavora,  for  which  there  was  no  reason,  would  have 
ensured  the  capture  of  Seville;  and  if  Dupont's  defeat  had  not  rendered 
the  victory  of  Rio  Seco  useless,  Loison's  division  would  have  been  emi- 
nently useful  in  controlling  the  country  behind  Bessieres,  in  case  the  latter 
invaded  Gallicia;  moreover  it  was  well  placed  to  intercept  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Castilian  and  the  Estremaduran  armies.  The  empe- 
ror's combinations,  if  they  had  been  fully  executed,  would  have  brought 
seventy  thousand  men  to  bear  on  the  defence  of  Portugal. 

Such  was  the  military  altitude  of  the  French  in  May;  but  their  political 
situation  was  far  from  being  so  favourable.  Junot's  natural  capacity, 
though  considerable,  was  neither  enlarged  by  study  nor  strengthened  by 
mental  discipline.  Of  intemperate  habits,  indolent  in  business,  prompt 
and  brave  in  action,  quick  to  give  oflfence,  yet  ready  to  forget  an  injury, 
he  was,  at  one  moment  a  great  man,  the  next  below  mediocrity,  and  at 
all  times  unsuited  to  the  task  of  conciliating  and  governing  a  people  like 
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the  Portuguese,  who,  with  passions  as  sudden  and  vehement  as  his  own, 
retain  a  sense  of  injury  or  insult  with  incredible  tenacity.*  He  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and.  his  duty  towards  France  was  in  some  in- 
stances incompatible  with  good  policy  towards  Portugal,  yet  he  was  not 
without  resources  for  establishing  a  strong  French  interest,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  ability  and  disposition  to  soothe  a  nation  that,  without  having 
suffered  a  defeat,  was  suddenly  bowed  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

But  the  pride  and  the  poverty  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  influence  of 
ancient  usages,  interfered  with  Junot's  policy.  The  monks,  and  most 
of  the  nobility,  were  inimical  to  it,  and  all  the  activity  of  the  expelled 
British  factory,  and  the  secret  warfare  of  spies  and  writers  in  the  pay  of 
England,  were  directed  to  undermine  his  plans,  and  to  render  him  and 
his  nation  odious.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
government  and  of  the  capital,  he  had  a  fine  army,  he  couLd  offer  novelty, 
so  dear  to  the  multitude,  and  he  had  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Napoleon, 
to  assist  him.  The  promises  of  power  are  always  believed  by  the  many, 
and  there  were  abundance  of  grievances  to  remedy,  and  wrongs  to  re- 
dress, in  Portugal.  Among  the  best  educated  men,  especially  at  the  uni- 
versities, there  existed  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Braganza  family,  and 
such  an  earnest  desire  for  reformed  institutions,  that  steps  were  actually 
taken  to  have  Prince  Eugene  declared  king  of  Portugal  :"|"  nor  was  this 
spirit  extinguished  at  a  much  later  date. 

With  these  materials  and  the  military  vanity  of  the  Portuguese  to  work 
upon,  Junot  might  have  established  a  powerful  French  interest ;  under 
an  active  government,  the  people  would  not  long  have  regretted  the  loss 
of  an  independence  that  had  no  wholesome  breathing  amidst  the  corrupt 
stagnation  of  the  old  system.  But  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror,  and  the 
necessities  of  an  army,  which  was  to  be  subsisted  and  paid  by  an  im- 
poverished people,  soon  gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of  oppression  ,*  private 
abuses  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  public  rapacity,  and  insolence 
led  its  sting  to  rankle  in  the  wounds  of  the  injured.  The  malignant 
humours  broke  out  in  quarrels  and  assassinations,  and  the  severe  punish- 
ments that  ensued,  many  of  them  unjust  and  barbarous  in  the  highest 
degree,  created  rage,  not  terror,  for  the  nation  had  not  tried  its  strength 
in  battle,  and  would  not  believe  that  it  was  weak.  Meanwhile  the  ports 
being  rigorously  blockaded  by  the  English  fleet,  and  the  troubles  in  Spain 
having  interrupted  the  commerce  in  grain,  by  which  Portugal  had  been 
usually  supplied  from  that  country,  the  unhappy  people  suffered  under 
the  triple  pressure  of  famine,  war-contributions,  and  a  foreign  yoke.if 
With  all  external  aliment  thus  cut  off,  and  a  hungry  army  gnawing  at 
its  vitals,  the  nation  could  not  remain  tranquil ;  yet  the  first  five  months 
of  Junot's  government  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  tumult  at 
Lisbon,  when  the  arms  of  Portugal  were  taken  down,  undisturbed  by 
commotion.  Nevertheless  the  whole  country  was  ripe  for  a* general  in- 
surrection. 

The  harvest  proved  abundant,  and  Junot  hailed  the  prospect  of  re- 
turning plenty  as  a  relief  from  his  principal  difficulty;  but  as  one  danger 
disappeared,  another  presented  itself.  The  Spanish  insurrection  excited 
the  hopes  of  the  Portuguese,  and  agents  from  the  neighbouring  juntas 
communicated  secretly  with  the  Spanish  generals  in  Portugal;  the  capture 
of  the  French  fleet  in  Cadiz  became  known,  assassinations  multiplied,  the 
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pope's  nuncio  fled  on  board  the  English  fleet,  and  all  things  tended  to  an 
explosion.  The  English  agents  were,  of  course,  actively  engaged  in 
.promoting  this  spirit,  and  the  appearance  of  two  English  fleets  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  coast,  having  troops  on  board,  produced  great  alarm 
among  the  French,  and  augmented  the  impatient  fierceness  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  people  discovered  their  hatred 
of  the  invaders,  one  was  very  characteristic;  an  egg  being,  by  a  chemical 
process,  marked  with  certain  letters,  was  exhibited  in  a -church,  and  the 
letters  were  interpreted  to  indicate  the  speedy  coming  of  Don  Sebastian, 
King  of  Portugal,  who,  like  Arthur  of  romantic  memory,  is  supposed  to 
be  hidden  in  a  secret  island,  waiting  for  the  destined  period  to  re-ai)pear 
and  restore  his  country  to  her  ancient  glory.  The  trick  was  turned 
against  the  contrivers;  other  eggs  prophesied  in  the  most  unpatriotic 
manner,  yet  the  belief  of  the  Sehastianists  lost  nothing  of  its  zeal;  many 
people,  and  those  not  of  the  most  uneducated  classes,  were  often  observed 
upon  the  highest  points  of  the  hills,  casting  earnest  looks  towards  the 
ocean,  in  the  hopes  of  descrying  the  islands  in  which  their  long-lost  hero, 
is  detained. 


CHAPTER  11. 

The  Spaniih  General  Belletta  seizes  General  Qaesnel  and  retires  toGallicia — TnBurrection 
at  Oporto — Junot  disaims  and  confinea  the  Spanish  soldiers  near  Lifibon — General  Avril'g 
column  returns  to  tistrcmos — General  Loison  marches  from  Almeida  against  Oporto  ;  ia 
attacked  at  Mezam  Frias;  crosses  the  Dueru  ;  attacked  at  Casiro  d'Airo ;  recalled  to 
Lisbon — French  dri?en  out  of  the  Algarves — The  fort  of  Figueras  taken — Abrantes  and 
Elvas  threatened — Setuval  in  commotion — General  Spencer  appears  off  the  Tagus — 
Junot's  plan — Insurrection  at  \  ilia  Viciosa  suppressed — Colonel  Maransin  takes  Beja 
with  great  slaughter  of  the  patriots — ^The  insurgents  advance  from  Leiria,  fall  back — 
Action  at  Leina — Loison  arrives  at  Abrantes — Observations  on  his  march— French  army 
concentrated — The  Portuguese  General  Leile,  aided  by  a  Spanish  corps,  ukea  post  at 
Evora— Loison  crosses  the  Tagus  ;  defeats  Leite's  advanced  guard  at  Montemor— Battle 
of  F.vora— Town  taken  and  pillaged — Unfriendly  conduct  of  the  Spaniards— Loison 
reaches  Elvas ;  collects  provisions ;  is  recalled  by  Junot — Observations. 

The  first  serious  blow  was  struck  at  Oporto.  The  news  of  what  had 
taken  place  all  over  Spain  was  known  there  in  June,  and  General  Bellesla, 
the  chief  Spanish  officer,  immediately  took  an  honourable  and  resolute 
part.  He  made  the  French  General  Quesnel,  with  his  staff,  prisoners; 
after  which,  calling  together  the  Portuguese  authorities,  he  declared  that 
they  were  free  to  act  as  they  judged  most  fitting  for  their  own  interests, 
and  then  marched  to  Gallicia  with  his  army  and  captives.  The  opinions 
of  the  leading  men  at  Oporto  were  divided  upon  the  great  question  of 
resistance,  but,  after  some  vicissitudes,  the  boldest  side  was  successful ; 
the  insurrection,  although  at  one  moment  quelled  by  the  French  party, 
was  finally  established  in  Oporto,  and  soon  extended  along  the  banks  of 
the  Duero  and  the  Minho,  and  to  those  parts  of  Beira  which  lie  between 
the  Mondego  and  the  sea-coast. 

Junot  being  informed  of  this  event,  perceived  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  disarming  the  Spanish  regiments  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon,  which  was  not  an  easy  operation.    Caraffa's  division  was 
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above  six  thousand  men,  and  without  enriploying  the  garrisons  of  the 
citadel  and  forts  of  Lisbon,  it  was  difficult  to  collect  an  equal  force  of 
French  ;  the  suspicions  of  the  Spanish  regiments  had  been  already  excited, 
they  were  reluctant  to  obey  the  Frencli  generals,  and  one,  quartered  at 
Alcacer  do  Sal,  had  actually  resisted  the  orders  of  the  gencral-in-chief 
himself.*  To  avoid  a  tumult  was  also  a  great  object,  because  in  Lisbon 
fifteen  thousand  Gallicians  were  ordinarily  engaged  as  porters  and  water- 
carriers,  and  if  a  popular  movement  had  been  excited,  these  men  would 
naturally  have  assisted  their  countrymen.  Notwithstanding  these  difficul- 
ties, Junot,  in  the  night  of  that  day,  upon  which  he  received  the  information 
of  Bellesta's  defection,  arranged  all  his  measures,  and  the  next  day,  the 
Spanish  troops  being  under  various  pretexts  assembled  in  such  numbers 
and  in  such  places,  that  resistance  was  useless,  were  disarmed,  and  placed 
on  board  the  hulks  in  the  Tagus,  with  the  exception  of  eight  hundred  of  the 
regiment  of  Murcia  and  three  hundred  of  that  of  Valencia,  who  escaped. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  with  very  little  bloodshed, 
Junot,  by  his  promptness  and  dexterity,  averted  a  very  serious  danger. 

Although  this  stroke  produced  considerable  effect,  it  did  not  prevent  the 
insurrection  from  becoming  general;  all  couriers  and  officers  carrying 
orders,  or  commanding  small  posts  of  communications,  were  suddenly  cut 
off*;  Junot,  reduced  by  a  single  blow  from  fifty  to  twenty-eight  thousand 
men,  found  himself  isolated,  and  dependent  upon  his  individual  resources, 
and  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  conquest,  and 
even  for  the  preservation  of  his  arm)^  The  Russian  squadron,  indeed, 
contained  six  thousand  seamen  and  marines,  but  while  they  consumed  a 
great  quantity  of  provisions,  it  was  evident,  from  certain  symptoms,  that 
they  could  not  be  de|iended  upon  as  useful  allies,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
English  fleet  attempting  to  force  the  entrance  of  the  river.  In  this  situation 
the  Duke  of  Abrantes  would  have  seized  Badajoz,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
assembling  of  an  Estremaduran  army,  then  under  the  command  of  General 
Galluzzo.  However,  Avril's  column,  having  failed  to  join  Dupont, 
returned  to  Estremos,  and  it  is  probable  that  Junot  never  intended  that  it 
should  do  otherwise. 

Meanwhile  Loison,  then  in  Upper  Beira,  was  ordered  to  march  upon 
Oporto.  He  had  reached  Almeida  on  the  5th  of  June,  one  day  previous 
to  Bellesta's  defection,  and  on  the  12th,  when  he  read  the  order,  partly  by 
menace,  partly  by  persuasion,  got  possession  of  Fort  Conception,  a  strong, 
but  ill-placed  Spanish  work  on  that  frontier.  He  first  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  Entre  Minho  e  Ducro  by  Amarante,  but  as  his  division  was 
weak,  and  that  it  was  possible  Bellesta  might  return  and  fall  upon  his 
flank,  he  advanced  timidly.  At  Mezam  Frias  he  was  opposed,  and  his 
baggage  was  at  the  same  time  menaced  by  other  insurgents,  whereupon 
he  fell  back  to  Villa  Real,  and  after  a  trifling  skirmish  at  that  place, 
crossed  the  Duero  at  Lamego,  and  marched  to  Castro  d'Airo,  where  he 
turned  and  defeated  the  armed  peasants  of  the  mountains,  who  had  parti- 
cularly harassed  his  flanks.  From  Castro  d'Airo  he  moved  upon  Coimbra, 
whence  he  dislodged  a  body  of  insurgents,  and  was  about  to  scour  the 
country,  when  he  received  one  of  twenty-five  despatches,  the  rest  had 
been  intercepted,  sent  by  Junot  to  recall  him  to  Lisbon.  He  immediately 
united  his  columns,  placed  his  sick  and  weakly  men  in  Almeida,  raised 
the  garrison  up  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  then  having  ruined 
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the  defences  of  Fort  Conception,  commenced  his  march  to  Lisbon  by  the 
way  of  Guarda.* 

But  while  these  events  were  passing  in  the^Beira  an  insurrection  also 
broke  out  in  the  Algarves  where  General  Maurin  commanded.  It  began 
near  Faro,  and  Maurin  himself,  lying  sick  in  that  town,  was  made  prisoner. 
Some  Portuguese  troops  attached  to  the  French  force  then  joined  the 
insurgents ;  the  Spaniards  from  Andalusia  prepared  to  cross  the  Guadiana, 
and  General  Spencer  appeared  off  Ayamonte  with  five  thousand  British 
troops.  The  French  Colonel  Maransin,  who  had  succeeded  Maurin, 
immediately  retired  to  Mertola,  leaving  his  baggage,  military  chest,  and 
above  a  hundred  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  hands  of 
the  patriots,  who,  finding  that  Spencer  would  not  land,  did  not  pursue 
beyond  the  Algarve  mountains. 

The  circle  of  insurrection  was  now  fast  closing  round  Junot.  Emis- 
saries from  Oporto  excited  the  people  to  rise  as  far  as  Coimbra,  where  a 
French  post  was  overpowered,  and  a  junta  was  formed  whose  efforts 
spread  the  flame  to  Condeixa,  Pombal,  and  Leiria.  A  student  named 
Zagalo,  mixing  boldness  with  address,  obliged  a  Portuguese  officer  and  a 
hundred  men  to  surrender  the  fort  of  Figucras  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mondego;  Abrantes  was  threatened  by  the  insurgents  of  the  valley  of  the 
Zezere,  and  the  Spaniards,  under  Galluzzo,  crossing  the  Guadiana,  at 
Juramenha,  occupied  that  place  and  Campo  Mayor ;  thus  a  great,  although 
confused  body  of  men  menaced  Kellerman  at  Elvas ;  yet,  supported  by 
the  strength  of  the  town  and  Fort  LaLippe,  he  easily  maintained  himself. 
Avril  remained  unmolested  at  Estremos,  and  Evora,  held  by  a  small 
garrison,  was  tranquil ;  but  the  neighbourhood  of  Setuval  was  in  commo- 
tion, the  populace  of  Lisbon  was  unquiet,  and,  at  this  critical  moment, 
General  Spencer,  who  had  quitted  Ayamonte  and  whose  force  report 
magnified  to  ten  thousand  men,  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 

Junot  held  a  council  of  war,  and  ader  hearing  the  opinions  of  the 
principal  general  officers  decided  on  the  following  plan:  1°.  To  collect 
the  sick  in  such  hospitals  as  could  be  protected  by  the  ships  of  war ;  2°. 
To  secure  the  Spanish  prisoners  by  mooring  the  hulks  in  which  they  were 
confined  as  far  as  possible  from  the  city ;  3**.  To  arm  and  provision  the 
forts  of  Lisbon,  and  remove  the  powder  from  the  magazines  to  the  ships ; 
4°.  To  abandon  all  other  fortresses  in  Portugal,  with  exception  of  Setuval, 
Almeida,  Elvas,  and  Peniche,  and  to  concentrate  the  army  in  Lisbon.  In 
the  event  of  bad  fortune,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  determined  to  defend  the 
capital  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  then  crossing  the  Tagus,  move  upon 
Elvas,  and  from  thence  retreat  to  Madrid,  Valladolid,  or  Segovia,  as  he 
might  find  it  expedient.f  This  well -conceived  plan  was  not  executed, 
the  first  alarm  soon  died  away.  Spencer  returned  to  Cadiz,  and  when  the 
insurrection  was  grappled  with,  it  proved  to  be  more  noisy  than  dangerous. 

Kellerman  having  recalled  Maransin  from  Mertola,  was  preparing  to 
march  on  Lisbon,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Villa  Viciosa  rose 
on  a  company  of  French  troops,  and  drove  them  into  an  old  castle ;  yet 
when  Avril  came  from  Estremos  to  their  succour,  the  Portuguese  fled,  and 
a  very  few  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.  The  town  of  Beja  followed  the 
example  of  Villa  Viciosa  ;  but  Colonel  Maransin,  who  was  ready  to  retire 
from  Mertola,  marched  in  that  direction  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  passed 
over  forty  miles  in  eighteen  hours,  and  falling  suddenly  upon  the  patriots, 
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defeated  them  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  pillaged  the  place.  He 
had  eighty  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  General  Thiebault  writes,  that  an 
obstinate  combat  took  place  in  the  streets.  But  the  Portuguese  never 
made  head  for  a  moment  against  a  strong  body  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  insurrection;  how,  indeed,  was  it  possible  for  a  collection  of 
miserable  peasants,  armed  with  scythes,  pitchfork's,  a  few  old  fowling- 
pieces,  and  a  little  bad  powder,  under  the  command  of  some  ignorant 
countryman,  or  fanatic  friar,  to  maintain  a  battle  against  an  efficient  and 
active  corps  of  French  soldiers  ?  For  there  is  this  essential  difference  to 
be  observed  in  judging  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  insurrections ; 
the  Spaniards  had  many  great  and  strong  towns  free  from  the  presence 
of  the  French,  and  large  provinces  in  which  to  collect  and  train  forces  at 
a  distance  from  the  invaders ;  while  in  Portugal,  the  naked  peasants  were 
forced  to  go  to  battle  the  instant  even  of  assembling.  The  loss  which 
Maransin  sustained  must  have  arisen  from  the  stragglers,  who  in  a 
consecutive  march  of  forty  miles  would  have  been  numerous,  having  been 
cut  off  and  killed  by  the  peasantry. 

This  blow  quieted  the  Alemtejo  for  the  moment,  and  Kellerman  having 
cleared  the  neighbourhood  of  Elvas  of  all  Spanish  parties,  placed  a  com- 
mandant in  La  Lippe,  concentrated  the  detachments  under  Maransin  and 
Avril,  and  proceeded  himself  towards  Lisbon,  where  the  Duke  of  Abrantes 
was  in  great  perplexity.  The  intercepting  of  his  couriers  and  isolated 
officers  being  followed  by  the  detection  of  all  his  spies,  had  exposed  him, 
without  remedy,  to  every  report  which  the  fears  of  his  army,  or  the 
ingenuity  of  the  people  could  give  birth  to ;  and  there  are  few  nations  that 
can  pretend  to  vie  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  the  fabrication  of 
plausible  reports.  Among  those  current,  the  captivity  of  Loison  was 
one ;  but  as  nothing  was  certainly  known,  except  that  the  insurgents  from 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego  were  marching  towards  Lisbon,  General 
Margaron  was  ordered  to  disperse  them,  and,  if  possible,  to.  open  a  com- 
munication with  General  Loison.  He  advanced,  with  three  thousand 
men  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  to  Leiria,  whither  the  patriots  had  retired, 
in  disorder,  when  they  heard  of  his  approach ;  the  greater  part  dispersed 
at  once,  but  those  who  remained  were  attacked  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  a 
scene  similar  to  that  of  Beja  ensued  ;  the  French  boasted  of  victory,  the 
insurgents  called  it  massacre  and  pillage.*  In  a  combat  with  armed 
peasantry,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  fighting  ceases  and  the  mas- 
sacre begins;  men  dressed  in  peasant's  clothes  are  observed  firing  and 
moving  about  without  order  from  place  to  place, — when  do  they  cease  to 
be  enemies?  They  are  more  dangerous  when  single  than  together;  they 
can  hide  their  muskets  in  an  instant  and  appear  peaceable ;  the  soldier 
passes,  and  is  immediately  shot  from  behind. 

The  example  at  Leiria  did  not  however  deter  the  people  of  Thomar 
from  declaring  against  the  French,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcoba^a 
rose  at  the  same  lime.  Margaron  was  thus  placed  between  two  new 
insurrections  at  the  moment  he  had  quelled  one;  English  fleets,  with 
troops  on  board,  were  said  to  be  hovering  off  the  coast,  and  as  the  most 
alarming  reports  relative  to  Loison  were  corroborated,  his  safety  was 
despaired  of,  when,  suddenly,  authentic  intelligence  of  his  arrival  at 
Abrantes  revived  the  spirits  of  the  general-in-chief  and  the  army. 

After  arranging  all  things  necessary  for  the  security  of  Almeida,  he 
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had  quitted  that  town  the  2d  of  July,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  iifly  men,  and  arrived  at  Abrantes  upon  the  8th  ;  having  in 
seven  days  passed  through  Guarda,  AttaJaya,  Sarsedas,  Corteja,  and 
Sardoval.  During  this  rapid  march  he  dispersed  several  bodies  of  insur- 
gents that  were  assembled  on  the  line  of  his  route,  especially  at  Guarda 
and  Altalaya,  and  it  has  been  said  that  twelve  hundred  bodies  were 
stretched  upon  the  field  of  battle  near  the  first  town  ;  but  twelve  hundred 
slain  would  give  five  thousand  wounded,  that  is  to  say,  six  thousand  two 
hundred  killed  and  wounded  by  a  corps  of  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  half  an  hour  !  and  this  without  cavalry  or  artillery,  and 
among  fastnesses  that  vie  in  ruggedness  with  any  in  the  world !  The 
truth  is,  that  the  peasants,  terrified  by  the  reports  that  Loison  himself 
spread  to  favour  his  march,  fled  on  all  sides,  and  if  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Portuguese  were  killed  and  wounded  during  the  whole  passage,  it 
was  the  utmost.  The  distance  from  Almeida  to  Abrantes  is  more  than 
a  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the  greater  part  is  a  mountain  pathway 
rather  than  a  road,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  gather  their  provi- 
sions from  the  country  as  they  passed  ;  to  forage,  to  fight  several  actions, 
to  pursue  active  peasants  well  acquainted  with  the  country  so  closely  as 
to  destroy  them  by  thousands,  and  to  march  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
over  bad  roads,  and  all  in  seven  days,  is  impossible. 

The  whole  French  army  was  now  concentrated.  But  though  Kei- 
lerman  had  quelled  the  insurrection  at  Alcobaco,  and  that  of  Thomar 
was  quieted,  the  insurgents  from  Oporto  were  gathering  strength  at 
Coimbra,  and  the  last  of  the  native  soldiers  deserted  the  French  colours ; 
the  Spanish  troops  at  Badajoz,  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Portuguese 
fugitives,  and  commanded  by  one  Moretti,  were  also  preparing  to  enter 
the  Alemtejo,  and  that  province  was  again  in  commotion ;  for  the  English 
admiral  had  opened  a  communication  with  the  insurgents  on  the  side  of 
Setuval,  and  the  patriots  were  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  at 
Alcacer  do  Sal.* 

In  this  dilemma  Junot  resolved  to  leave  the  northern  people  quiet  for 
a  while,  and  attack  the  Alemtejo,  because  that  was  his  line  of  retreat 
upon  Spain,  from  thence  only  he  could  provision  the  capital,  and  there 
also  his  cavalry  could  act  with  the  most  effect.  Accordingly,  Loison, 
with  seven  thousand  infantry,  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  and  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  crossed  the  Tagus  the  25th  of  July,  and  marched  by  Os 
Pegoens,  Venda  novas,  and  Montemor.  At  the  latter  place  he  defeated 
an  advanced  guard,  which  fled  to  Evora,  where  the  Portuguese  General 
Leite  had  assembled  the  mass  of  the  insurgents,  and  assisted  by  three  or 
four  thousand  Spanish  troops  under  Moretti,  had  taken  a  position  to 
cover  the  town.  When  Loison  discovered  them,  he  directed  Margaron 
and  Solignac  to  turn  their  flanks,  and  fell  upon  their  centre  himself;  the 
battle  was  short,  for  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  performed  no  service,  and  the 
Portuguese  soon  took  to  flight;  but  there  was  a  great  and  confused 
concourse,  a  strong  cavalry  was  let  loose  upon  the  fugitives,  and  many 
being  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  were  driven  into  the  town,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  principal  inhabitants ;  there,  urged  by  despair,  they 
endeavoured  to  defend  the  wall  and  the  streets  for  a  few  moments,  but 
were  soon  overpowered,  the  greater  part  slain,  and  the  houses  pillaged. 
The  French  lost  two  or  three  hundred  men,  and  the  number  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards  that  fell  was  very  considerable  ;t  disputes  also 
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arose  between  them,  and  the  latter  ravaged  the  country  in  their  retreat 
with  more  violence  than  the  French.* 

Loison,  after  resting  two  days  at  Evora,  proceeded  to  Elvas,  and  drove 
sway  the  numerous  Spanish  parties  which  liad  again  infested  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  fortress,  and  were  become  obnoxious  alike  to  Portuguese 
and  French.  He  then  scoured  the  country  round,  and  was  accu- 
mulating provisions  to  form  magazines  at  Elvas,  when  he  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  recalling  him  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  for  the  British  army,  so  long  expected,  had, 
at  last,  descended  upon  the  coast,  and  manly  warfare  reareid  its  honest 
front  amidst  the  desolating  scenes  of  insurrection. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I*'.  Loison's  expedition  to  the  Alemtejo  was  an  operation  of  military 
police,  rather  than  a  campaign.  Junot  wished  to  repress  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  by  sudden  and  severe  examples,  and  hence  the  actions  of 
his  lieutenant  were  of  necessity  harsh ;  hut  they  have  been  represented 
as  a  series  of  massacres  and  cruelties  of  the  most  revolting  nature,  and 
Loison  disseminated  such  stories  to  increase  the  terror  which  it  was  the 
object  of  his  expedition  to  create.  The  credulity  of  the  nation  that  pro- 
duced the  Sebastianists  was  not  easily  shocked,  the  Portuguese  eagerly 
listened  to  tales  so  derogatory  to  their  enemies,  and  so  congenial  to  their 
own  revengeful  dispositions ;  but  the  anecdotes  of  French  barbarity 
current  for  two  years  after  the  convention  of  Cintra  were  notoriously 
false,  and  the  same  stories  being  related  by  persons  remote  from  each 
other  is  no  argument  of  their  truth.  The  report  that  Loison  was  cap- 
tured, ori  his  march  from  Almeida,  reached  Junot  through  fifty  different 
channels;  there  were  men  to  declare  that  they  had  beheld  him  bound 
with  cords ;  others  to  tell  how  he  had  been  entrapped  ;  some  named  the 
places  he  had  been  carried  through  in  triumph,  and  his  habitual  and  cha- 
racteristic expressions  were  quoted ;  the  story  was  complete,  and  the 
rts  were  consistent,  yet  the  whole  was  not  only  false,  but  the  rumour 
d  not  even  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth.f 
2".  The  Portuguese  accounts  of  the  events  of  this  period  are  angry 
amplifications  of  every  real  or  pretended  act  of  French  barbarity  and 
injustice  ;  the  crimes  of  individuals  are  made  matter  of  accusation  against 
the  whole  army.  The  French  accounts  are  more  plausible,  yet  scarcely 
more  safe  as  authorities,  seeing  that  they  are  written  by  men  who,  being 
for  the  most  part  actors  in  the  scenes  they  describe,  are  naturally  con- 
cerned to  defend  their  own  characters;  their  military  vanity  also  has  had 
its  share  in  disguising  the  simple  facts  of  the  insurrection  ;  for  willing  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  the  troops,  they  have  exaggerated  the  numbers  of 
the  insurgents,  the  obstinacy  of  the  combats,  and  the  loss  of  the  patriots. 
English  party  writers,  greedily  fixing  upon  such  relations,  have  changed 
the  name  of  battle  into  massacre ;  and  thus  prejudice,  conceit,  and 
clamour,  have  combined  to  violate  the  decorum  of  history,  and  to  per- 
petuate error. 

3*.  It  would,  however,  be  an  egregious  mistake  to  suppose,  that  be- 
cause the  French  were  not  monsters,  there  existed  no  cause  for  the  acri- 
mony with  which  their  conduct  has  been  assailed.  The  Duke  of 
Abrantes,  although  not  cruel,  nor  personally  obnoxious  to  the  Portuguese, 
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was  a  sensual  and  violent  person,  and  his  habits  were  expensive  :*  such 
a  man  is  always  rapacious,  and  as  the  character  of  the  chief  influences 
the  manners  of  those  under  his  command,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
his  vices  were  aped  by  many  of  his  followers.  Now  the  virtuous  General 
X  Travot  was  esteemed,  and  his  i)er8on  respected,  even  in  the  midst  of 
tumult,  by  the  Portuguese,  while  Loison  was  scarcely  safe  from  their 
vengeance  when  surrounded  by  his  troops;  the  execrations  poured  forth 
at  the  mere  mention  of  "  the  bloody  Maneta,"  as,  from  the  loss  of  his 
hand,  he  was  called,  proves  that  he  must  have  committed  many  heinous 
acts;  and  Kellerman  appears  to  have  been  as  justly  stigmatized  for  ra- 
pacity, as  Loison  was  for  violence. 

4**.  It  has  been  made  a  charge  against  the  French  generals,  that  they 
repressed  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  peasants  by  mili- 
tary executions ;  but  in  doing  so,  they  only  followed  the  custom  of  war, 
and  they  are  not  justly  liable  to  reproof,  save  where  they  may  have  car- 
ried their  punishments  to  excess,  and  displayed  a  wanton  spirit  of  cruelty. 
All  armies  have  an  undoubted  right  to  protect  themselves  when  engaged 
in  hostilities.  An  insurrection  of  armed  peasants  is  a  military  anarchy, 
and  men  in  such  circumstances  cannot  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of 
civilized  warfare.  They  will  murder  stragglers,  torture  prisoners, 
destroy  hospitals,  poison  wells,  and  break  down  all  the  usages  that  soflen 
the  enmities  of  modern  nations  ;  they  wear  no  badge  of  an  enemy,  and 
their  devices  cannot,  therefore,  be  guarded  against  in  the  ordinary  mode ; 
their  war  is  one  of  extermination,  and  it  must  be  repressed  by  terrible 
examples,  or  the  civilized  customs  of  modem  warfare,  must  be  discarded, 
and  the  devastating  system  of  the  ancients  revived.  The  usage  of  re- 
fusing quarter  to  an  armed  peasantry,  and  burning  their  villages,  however 
unjust  and  barbarous  it  may  appear  at  first  view,  is  founded  upon  a 
principle  of  necessity,  and  is  in  reality  a  vigorous  infliction  of  a  partial 
evil,  to  prevent  universal  calamity  :  but  however  justifiable  it  may  be  in 
theory,  no  wise  man  will  hastily  resort  to  it,  and  no  good  man  will  carry 
it  to  any  extent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Political  and  military  retrospect— Mr.  Fox'i  conduct  contrasted  with  that  of  his  successors 
—General  Spencer  sent  to  the  Mediterranean — Sir  John  Moore  withdrawn  from  thence; 
arrives  in  England;  sent  to  Sweden — Spencer  arrives  at  Gibraltar — Ceuta.  the  object  of 
his  expedition— Spanish  insurrection  diverts  his  attention  to  Cadiz;  wishes  to  occupy  that 
city — Spaniards  averse  to  it — Prudent  conduct  of  Sir  Hew  Dairymple  and  Lord  Colliog> 
wood— iSpencer  sails  to  Ayamonte  ;  returns  to  Cadiz;  sails  to  the  mouth  of  theTagus; 
returns  to  Cadiz — Prince  Leopold  of  Sicily  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  arrive  at  Gibraltar — 
Curious  intrigue — Army  assembled  at  Cork  by  the  whig  administration,  with  a  view  to 
permanent  conquest  in  South  America,  the  only  dispoBable  British  force — Sir  A.  Welles- 
ley  lakes  the  command — Contradictory  instructions  of  the  ministers— Sir  John  Moore 
returns  from  Sweden  ;  ordered  to  Portugal — Sir  Hew  Dairymple  appointed  commander 
of  the  forces— Confused  arrangements  made  by  the  ministers. 

The  subjugation  of  Portugal  was  neither  a  recent  nor  a  secret  project 
of  Napoleon's.  In  1806,  Mr.  ^ox,  penetrating  this  design,  had  sent  Lord 
Rosslyn,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  General  Simcoe,  on  a  politico-military 
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mission  to  Lisbon,  instructing  them,  to  warn  the  court  that  a  French 
army  destined  to  invade  Portugal  was  assembling  at  Bayonne,  and  to 
offer  the  assistance  of  a  British  force  to  meet  the  attack.*  The  cabinet 
of  Lisbon  affected  to  disbelieve  the  information.  Mr.  Fox  died  during  the 
negotiation,  and  as  the  war  with  Prussia  diverted  Napoleon's  attention 
to  more  important  objects,  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Bayonne.  The 
tory  administration,  which  soon  after  overturned  the  Granville  party, 
thought  no  further  of  this  affair,  or  at  least  did  not  evince  as  much 
foresight  and  ready  zeal  as  its  predecessors.  They,  indeed,  sent  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  with  a  squadron  to  Lisbon,  but  their  views  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family,  and  they  intrusted' 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  to  Lord  Strangford,  a  young  man  of  no 
solid  influence  or  exi)erience. 

But  the  Russian  squadron,  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  suddenly  entered 
the  Tagus,  and  this  unexpected  event  produced,  in  the  British  cabinet,  an 
activity  which  the  danger  of  Portugal  had  not  been  able  to  excite.  It 
was  supposed,  that  as  Russia  and  England  were  in  a  state  of  hostility,  the 
presence  of  the  Russian  ships  would  intimidate  the  prince  regent,  and 
prevent  him  from  passing  to  the  Brazils,  wherefore  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
an  admiral  of  higher  rank  than  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  was  sent  out  with 
instructions  to  force  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  and  attack  Siniavin.f 
General  Spencer,  then  upon  the  point  of  sailing  with  five  thousand  men 
upon  a  secret  expedition,  was  ordered  to  touch  at  Lisbon,  and  ten  thousand 
men,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  were  withdrawn  from  Sicily  to  aid.  this  enter- 
prise ;  but  before  the  instructions  for  the  commanders  were  even  written, 
the  prince  regent  was  on  his  voyage  to  the  Brazils,  and  Junot  ruled  in 
Lisbon.  When  Sir  John  Moore  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  he  could  hear 
nothing  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  nor  of  General  Spencer,  and  proceeded  to 
England,  which  he  reached  the  31st  of  December,  1807.J  From  thence, 
aAe^  a  detention  of  four  months  on  shipboard,  he  was  despatched  upon 
that  well-known  and  eminently  foolish  expedition  to  Sweden,  which  ended 
in  such  an  extraordinary  manner ;  and  which  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
had  no  other  object,  than  the  factious  one  of  keeping  an  excellent  general 
and  a  superb  division  of  troops  at  a  distance  from  the  only  country  where 
their  services  were  really  required. 

Meanwhile,  General  Spencer's  armament,  long  baffled  by  contrary 
winds,  and  once  forced  back  to  port,  was  finally  dispersed  in  a  storm, 
and  a  part  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  by  single  ships,  the  latter  end  of  January, 
1808.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  governor  of  that  fortress,  hearing,  on 
the  5th  of  February,  that  a  French  fleet  had  just  passed  the  Strait,  and 
run  up  the  Mediterranean,  became  alarmed  for  Sicily,  and  caused  the 
first  comers  to  proceed  to  that  island  on  the  11th;  but  Spencer  himself, 
whose  instructions  included  an  attack  on  Ceuta,  did  not  arrive  at  Gibraltar, 
until  the  10th  of  March,  when  the  deficiency  in  his  armament  was  sup- 
plied by  a  drail  from  the  garrison,  and  a  council  was  held  to  arrange  the 
plan  of  attack  on  Ceuta ;  the  operation  was  however  finally  judged  im- 
practicable. 

The  objects  of  Spencer's  expedition  were  manifold.  He  was  to  co- 
operate with  Moore  against  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus ;  he  was  to 
take  the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz ;  he  was  to  assault  Ceuta ;  and  he  was  to 
make  an  attempt  on  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Port  Mahon  1    But  the  wind 
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which  brought  Moore  to  Lisbon  blowed  Spencer  from  that  port,  and  a 
consultation  with  Admiral  Purvis  convinced  him  that  the  French  fleet  in 
Cadiz  was  invulnerable  to  his  force;  Ceuta  was  too  strong;  and  it  only 
remained  to  sail  to  Port  Mahon,  when  the  Spanish  insurrection  breaking 
out,  drew  him  back  to  Cadiz  with  altered  views.  In  the  relation  of 
Dupont's  campaign,  I  have  already  touched  upon  Spencer's  proceedings 
at  Cadiz ;  but  in  this  place  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  more  detailed  sketch 
of  those  occurrences,  which  fortunately  brought  him  to  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, at  the  moment  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  commencing  the 
campaign  of  Vimiero. 

When  the  French  first  entered  Spain,  General  CastaSos  commanded 
the  Spanish  troops  at  San  Roque.  In  that  situation  he  was  an  object  of 
interest  to  Napoleon,  who  sent  two  French  officers  privately  to  sound  his 
disposition  ;  Castanos,  who  had  secretly  resolved  to  oppose  the  designs 
of  the  emperor,  thought  those  officers  were  coming  to  arrest  him,  and 
at  first  determined  to  kill  them,  and  fly  to  Gibraltar,  but  on  discovering 
his  mistake,  treated  them  civilly,  and  prosecuted  his  original  plans. 
Through  the  medium  of  one  Viali,  a  merchant  of  Gibraltar,  he  opened  a 
conimunication  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  the  latter,  who  had  been 
closely  watching  the  progress  of  events,  encouraged  him  in  his  views, 
and  not  only  promised  assistance,  but  recommended  several  important 
measures,  such  as  the  immediate  seizure  of  the  French  squadron  in  Cadiz, 
the  security  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Minorca,  and  a  speedy  communication 
with  South  America:*  however,  before  Castanos  could  mature  his  plans, 
the  insurrection  took  place  at  Seville,  and  he  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  junta. 

Meanwhile  Solano  arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  General  Spencer,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Admiral  Purvis,  pressed  him  to  attack  the  French  squadron, 
oflfering  to  assist  if  he  would  admit  the  English  troops  into  the  town. 
Solano,  whose  mind  was  not  made  up  to  resist  the  invaders,  expressed 
great  displeasure  at  this  proposal  to  occupy  Cadiz,  and  refused  to  treat  at 
all  with  the  British,  an  event  not  unexpected  by  Sir  Hew,  for  he  knew 
that  most  of  the  Spaniards  were  mistrustful  of  the  object  of  Spencer's 
expedition,  and  the  ofter  was  made  without  his  concurrence.  Thus  a 
double  intercourse  was  carried  on  between  the  British  and  Spanish  autho- 
rities, the  one  friendly  and  confidential  between  Sir  Flew  and  Castanos, 
the  other  of  a  character  proper  to  increase  the  suspicions  of  the  Spaniards. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  Spain  and  England  were  nominally  at 
war;  that  the  English  A>mmanders  were  acting  without  the  authority  of 
their  government ;  that  the  troops,  which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce 
into  Cadiz,  were  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attacking  Ceuta,  and  had  already  taken  the  island  of  Perexil  close  to  that 
fortress,  little  surprise  can  be  excited  by  Solano's  conduct.  When  he 
was  killed,  and  Morla  had  succeeded  to  the  command.  Spencer  and  Purvis 
renewed  their  offers;  but  Morla  also  declined  their  assistance,  and  having 
himself  forced  the  French  squadron  to  surrender,  by  a  succession  of  such 
ill-directed  attacks,  that  some  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  wish  to  suc- 
ceed, he  commenced  a  series  of  low  intrigues  calculated  to  secure  his  own 
personal  safety,  while  he  held  himself  ready  to  betray  his  country  if  the 
French  should  prove  the  strongest. 

Afler  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  ships,  the  people  were  inclined  to 
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admit  the  English  troops,  but  the  local  junta,  swayed  by  Morla's  repre- 
sentations,  were  averse  to  it ;  and  he,  while  confirming  this  disposition, 
secretly  urged  Spencer  to  persevere  in  his  offer,  saying  that  he  looked 
entirely  to  the  British  force  for  the  future  defence  of  Cadiz:  thus  dealing, 
he  passed  with  the  people  for  an  active  patriot,  yet  made  no  preparations 
for  resistance,  and  by  his  double  falsehoods  preserved  a  fair  appearance 
both  with  the  junta  and  the  English  general.  With  these  affairs  Sir  Hew 
Dairy mpie  did  not  meddle ;  he  early  discovered  that  Morla  was  an  enemy 
of  Castanos,  and  having  more  confidence  in  the  latter,  carried  on  the  in- 
tercourse at  first  established  between  them,  without  reference  to  the 
transactions  at  Cadiz.  He  also  supplied  the  Spanish  general  with  arms 
and  two  thousand  barrels  of  powder,  and  placing  one  English  officer  near 
him  as  a  military  correspondent,  sent  another  in  the  capacity  of  a  political 
agent  to  the  supreme  junta  at  Seville.* 

When  Castanos  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Andalusiaa 
army,  and  had  rallied  Echevaria's  troops,  he  asked  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  British  force,  and  offered  no  objection  to  their  entering  Cadiz,  but 
he  preferred  having  them  landed  at  Almeria  to  march  to  Xeres.  General 
Spencer  confined  his  offers  to  the  occupation  of  Cadiz,  and  when  Morla 
pretended,  that  to  fit  out  the  Spanish  fleet  was  an  object  of  immediate 
importance.  Colonel  Sir  George  Smith,  an  oflicer  employed  by  General 
Spencer  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  promised,  on  his  own  authority, 
money  to  pay  the  Spanish  seamen,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of  mutiny. 
However  Lord  Collingwood  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  refused  to  fulfil  this 
promise,  and  the  approach  of  Dupont  causing  Morla  to  wish  Spencer's 
troops  away,  he  persuaded  that  general  to  sail  to  Ayamonte,  under  the 
pretence  of  preventing  Avril's  division  from  crossing  the  Guadiana, 
although  he  knew  well  that  the  latter  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  The 
efl^Jct  produced  upon  Colonel  Maransin  by  the  appearance  of  the  British 
force  off  Ayamonte  has  been  already  noticed.  General  Thiebault  says 
that  Spencer  might  have  struck  an  important  blow  at  that  period  against 
the  French ;  but  the  British  troops  were  unprovided  with  any  equipment 
for  a  campaign,  and  to  have  thrown  five  thousand  infantry,  without 
cavalry  and  without  a  single  place  of  arms,  into  the  midst  of  an  enemy 
who  occupied  all  the  fortresses,  and  who  could  bring  twenty  thousand 
men  into  the  field,  would  have  been  imprudent  to  the  greatest  degree. 
General  Spencer,  who  had  by  this  time  been  rejoined  by  his  detachment 
from  Sicily,  only  made  a  demonstration  of  landing,  and  having  thus  ma- 
terially aided  the  insurrection,  returned  to  Cadi^,  from  whence  he  was 
almost  immediately  summoned  to  Lisbon,  to  execute  a  new  project,  which 
proved  to  be  both  ill-considered  and  fruitless. 

Sir  Charles  Cotton,  being  unable  to  force  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus 
without  troops,  had  blockaded  that  post  with  the  utmost  rigour,  expecting 
to  force  the  Russian  squadron  to  capitulate  for  want  of  provisions.  This 
scheme,  which  originated  with  Lord  Strangford,*)*  never  had  the  least 
chance  of  success,  and  only  augmented  the  privations  and  misery  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants ;  Junot,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  various  expedients, 
to  abate  the  rigour  of  the  blockade  with  regard  to  them,  and  among 
others,  employed  a  Portuguese,  named  Sataro,  to  make  proposals  to  the 
English  admiral.  This  man,  who  at  first  pretended  that  he  came  without 
the  privity  of  the  French,  led  Sir  Charles  to  believe  that  only  four  thou- 
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sand  French  troops  remained  in  Lisbon,  and  under  that  erroneous  im- 
pression, the  latter  desired  General  Spencer  might  join  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  enemy  while  they  were  so  weak.  Spencer,  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Lord  Collingwood,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons,* but  on  his  arrival  was  led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  admiral's 
information  ;  instead  of  four  thousand,  it  appeared  that  there  could  not  be 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  French  in  or  near  Lisbon,  and  the  attack  was 
of  course  relinquished.f  Spencer  returned  to  Cadiz,  Castanos  again 
pressed  him  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces,  and  he  so  far  con- 
sented, as  to  disembark  them  at  the  port  of  St.  Mary,  and  even  agreed  to 
send  a  detachment  to  Xeres ;  yet  deceived  by  Morla,  who  still  gave  him 
hopes  of  finally  occupying  Cadiz,  he  resolved  to  keep  the  greater  part 
close  to  that  city. J 

At  this  period  the  insurrection  of  Andalusia,  attracted  all  the  intriguing 
adventurers  in  the  Mediterranean  towards  Gibraltar  and  Seville,  and  the 
confusion  of  Agramant's  camp  would  have  been  rivalled,  if  the  prudent 
firmness  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  not  checked  the  first  eflbrts  of  these 
political  pests.  Among  the  perplexing  follies  of  the  moment,  one  deserves 
particular  notice,  on  account  of  some  curious  circumstances  that  attended 
it,  the  full  explanation  of  which  I  must,  however,  leave  to  other  historians, 
who  may  perhaps  find  in  that  and  the  like  afliiirs,  a  key  to  that  absurd 
policy,  which  in  Sicily  so  long  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  two  nations  to 
the  whims  and  follies  of  a  profligate  court.  The  introduction  of  the 
salique  law  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  with  the  Bourbons  of  Spain ; 
but  it  had  never  been  promulgated  with  the  formalities  necessary  to  give 
it  validity,  and  the  nation  was  averse  to  change  the  ancient  rule  of  suc- 
cession ;  this  law  was,  however  now  secretly  revived  by  some  of  the 
junta  of  Seville,  who  wished  to  offer  the  regency  to  the  prince  of  Sicily, 
because,  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  dying  without  sons,  the  regent  would 
then  succeed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Princess  Carlotta  of  Portugal.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  Chevalier  Robertoni,  a  Sicilian  agent,  appeared 
early  at  Gibraltar,  and  from  thence,  as  if  under  the  auspices  of  England, 
attempted  to  forward  the  views  of  his  court,  until  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
being  accidentally  informed  that  the  British  cabinet  disapproved  of  the 
object  of  his  mission,  sent  him  away.§ 

Meanwhile  Castanos,  deceived  by  some  person  engaged  in  the  intrigue, 
was  inclined  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Sicilian  prince  to  the 
regency,  and  proposed  to  make  use  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  name  to  give 
weight  to  his  opinions,  a  circumstance  which  would  have  created  great 
jealousy  in  Spain,  if  Sir  Hew  had  not  promptly  refused  his  sanction. 
The  affair  then  seemed  to  droop  for  a  moment,  but  in  the  middle  of  July 
an  English  man  of  war  suddenly  appeared  at  Gibraltar,  having  on  board 
Prince  Leopold  of  Sicily,  a  complete  court  establishment  of  chamberlains 
with  their  keys,  and  ushers  with  their  white  wands;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  attended  his  brother-in-law  the  prince,  making  no  secret  of 
his  intention  to  negotiate  for  the  regency  of  Spain,  openly  demanded  that 
he  should  be  received  into  Gibraltar.  Sir  Hew,  foreseeing  all  the  mischief 
of  this  proceeding,  promptly  refused  to  permit  the  prince  or  any  of  his 
attendants  to  land,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship,  whose  orders  were  merely 
to  carry  him  to  Gibraltar,  refused  to  take  him  back  to  Sicily.  Finally, 
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to  relieve  his  royal  highness  from  this  awkward  situation,  Sir  Hew  con- 
sented to  receive  him  as  a  guest,  provided  that  he  divested  himself  of  his 
public  character,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  departed  instantly  from  the 
fortress.* 

Sir  William  Drummond,  British  envoy  at  Palermo,  Mr.  Viali,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  were  the  ostensible  contrivers  of  this  notable  scheme, 
by  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  a  small  party  in  a  local  junta,  would  have 
appointed  a  regency  for  Spain,  paved  the  way  for  altering  the  laws  of 
succession  in  that  country,  established  their  own  sway  over  the  other 
juntas,  and  created  interminable  jealousy  between  England,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  With  whom  the  plan  originated  does  not  very  clearly  af>pear. 
Sir  William  Drummond's  representations  induced  Sir  Alexander  Ball  to 
provide  the  ship  of  war,  nominally  for  the  conveyance  /of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  reality  for  Prince  Leopold,t  with  whose  intended  voyage  Sir 
Alexander  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  acquainted.  That  the 
prince  should  have  desired  to  be  regent  of  Spain  was  natural,  but  that  he 
should  have  been  conveyed  to  Gibraltar  in  a  British  ship  of  the  line,  when 
the  English  government  disajiproved  of  his  pretensions,  was  really  curious. 
Sir  William  Drummond  could  scarcely  have  proceeded  such  lengths  in  an 
affairof  so  great  consequence,  without  secret  instructions  from  some  mem- 
ber of  his  own  government;  yet  Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  unqualified 
approbation  of  Sir  Hew's  decisive  conduct  upon  the  occasion  !J  Did  the 
ministers  act  at  this  period  without  any  confidential  communication  with 
each  other?  or  was  Lord  Castlereagh's  policy  secretly  and  designedly 
thwarted  by  one  of  his  colleagues?  But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  digression 
and  turn  to 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

The  Bishop  of  Oporto  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  insurrectional 
junta  of  that  town,  claimed  the  assistance  of  England.  "We  hope,"  said 
he,  for  an  aid  of  three  hundred  thousand  cruzado  novas  ;  of  arms  and 
accoutrements  complete,  and  of  cloth  for  forty  thousand  infantry  ^nd  for 
eight  thousand  cavalry;  three  thousand  barrels  of  cannon  powder,  some 
cargoes  of  salt  fish,  and  other  provisions,  and  an  auxiliary  body  of  six 
thousand  men  at  least,  including  some  cavalry."  This  extravagant  de- 
mand would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  an  immense  force  had  been 
assembled  by  the  prelate,  yet  he  could  never  at  any  time  have  put  five 
thousand  organized  men  in  motion  against  the  French,  and  had  probably 
not  even  thought  of  any  feasible  or  rational  mode  of  employing  the  suc- 
cours he  demanded  ;  the  times  were  however  favourable  for  extravagant 
demands,  and  his  were  not  rejected  by  the  English  ministers,  who  sent 
agents  to  Oporto  and  other  parts,  with  power  to  grant  supplies.  The 
improvident  system  adopted  for  Spain,  being  thus  extended  to  Portugal, 
produced  precisely  the  same  effects,  that  is,  cavils,  intrigues,  waste,  in- 
subordination, inordinate  vanity,  and  ambition,  among  the  ignorant  upstart 
men  of  the  day. 

More  than  half  a  year  had  now  elapsed  since  Napoleon  first  poured 
bis  forces  into  the  peninsula,  every  moment  of  that  time  was  marked  by 
some  extraordinary  event,  and  one  month  had  passed  since  a  general  and 
terrible  explosion,  shaking  the  unsteady  structure  of  diplomacy  to  pieces. 
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had  left  a  clear  space  for  the  shock  of  arms ;  yet  the  British  cabinet  was 
still  unacquainied  with  the  real  state  of  pubh'c  feeling  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  with  the  Spanish  character;  and  although  possessing  a  disposable 
army,  of  at  least  eighty  thousand  excellent  troops,  was  totally  unsettled 
in  its  plans,  and  unprepared  for  any  vigorous  effort.*  Agents  were  in- 
deed despatched  to  every  accessible  province,  the  public  treasure  was 
scattered  with  heedless  profusion,  and  the  din  of  preparation  was  heard  in 
every  department;  but,  the  bustle  of  confusion  is  easily  mistaken  for  the 
activity  of  business,  and  time  removing  the  veil  of  official  mystery  coverino^ 
those  transactions,  has  exposed  all  their  dull  and  meagre  features:  it  is 
now  clear,  that  the  treasure  was  squandered  without  judgment,  and  the 
troops  dispersed  without  meaning.  Ten  thousand  exiled  to  Sweden 
proved  the  truth  of  Oxcnstiern's  address  to  his  son ;  as  many  more  idly 
kept  in  Sicily  were  degraded  into  the  guards  of  a  vicious  court;  Gibraltar 
was  unnecessarily  filled  with  fighting  men,  and  General  Spencer,  with 
five  thousand  excellent  soldiers,  was  doomed  to  wander  between  Ceuta, 
Lisbon,  and  Cadiz,  seeking,  like  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  for  a  foe  to 
combat. 

A  considerable  force  remained  in  England,  but  it  was  not  ready  for 
service  when  the  minister  resolved  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  nine  thousand  men  collected  at  Cork,  formed  the  only  disposable 
army  for  immediate  operations.  The  Grey  and  Grenville  administration, 
so  remarkable  for  unfortunate  military  enterprises,  had  assembled  this 
handful  of  men  with  a  view  to  permanent  conquests  in  South  America  I 
upon  what  principle  of  policy  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  but  such 
undoubtedly  wns  the  intention  of  that  administration,  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Roman  senate,  who  sent  troops  to  Spain  when  Hannibal  was 
at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  tory  administration  relinquishing  this 
scheme  of  conquest,  directed  Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley  to  inform  General 
Miranda,  the  military  adventurer  of  the  day,  not  only  that  he  must  cease 
to  expect  assistance,  but  that  all  attempts  to  separate  the  colonies  of  Spain 
from  the  parent  state  would  be  discouraged  by  the  English  government ; 
thus  the  troops  assembled  at  Cork  became  available,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  being  appointed  to  command  them,  sailed  on  the  12th  of  July, 
to  commence  that  long  and  bloody  contest  in  the  Peninsula  which  he  was 
destined  to  terminate  in  such  a  glorious  manner. 

Two  small  divisions  were  soon  after  ordered  to  assemble  for  embark- 
ation at  Ramsgatc  and  Harwich,  under  the  command  of  Generals  An- 
struther  and  Ackland  ;|"  yet  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they  were 
ready  to  sail,  and  a  singular  uncertainty  in  the  views  of  the  ministers  at 
this  period  subjected  all  the  military  operations  to  perpetual  and  mis- 
chievous changes.  General  Spencer,  supposed  to  be  at  Gibraltar,  was 
directed  to  repair  to  Cadiz,  and  there  await  Sir  Arthur's  orders,  and  the 
latter  was  permitted  to  sail  under  the  impression  that  Spencer  was  actually 
subject  to  his  command  ;J  other  instructions  empowered  Spencer  at  his 
own  discretion,  to  commence  operations  in  the  south,  without  reference 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  proceedings;  Admiral  Purvis,  who,  after  Lord 
Collingwood's  arrival,  had  no  separate  command,  was  also  authorized  to 
undertake  any  enterprise  in  that  quarter,  and  even  to  control  the  opera- 
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tions  of  Sir  Arthur  VVellesley  by  calling  for  the  aid  of  his  troops,  that 
general  being  enjoined  to  "  pay  all  due  obedience  to  any  such  requisi- 
tion !"*  Yet  Sir  Arthur  himself  was  informed,  that  •*  the  accounts  from 
Cadiz  were  bad that  "  no  disposition  to  move  either  there  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar  was  visible,"  and  that  "  the  cabinet  were  un- 
willing he  should  go  far  to  the  southward,  whilst  the  spirit  of  exertion 
appeared  to  reside  more  to  the  northward."  Again,  the  admiral,  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  was  informed  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  to  co-of>erate 
with  him  in  a  descent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus ;  but  Sir  Arthur  himself 
Lad  no  definite  object  given  for  his  own  operations,  although  his  instruc- 
tions pointed  to  Portugal.  Thus  in  fact  no  one  ofiicer,  naval  or  military, 
knew  exactly  what  his  powers  were,  with  the  exception  of  Admiral  Pur- 
vis, who,  being  only  second  in  command  for  his  own  service,  was  really 
authorized  to  control  all  the  operations  of  the  land  forces,  provided  he 
directed  them  to  that  quarter  which  had  been  declared  unfavourable  for 
any  operations  at  all !  These  inconsistent  orders  were  calculated  to 
create  confusion  and  prevent  all  vigour  of  action,  but  more  egregious 
conduct  followed. 

In  recommending  Portugal  as  the  fittest  field,  of  action,  the  ministers 
were  chiefly  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Asturian  deputies.  Yet,  having 
received  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  despatches  to  a  late  date,  their  own  infor- 
mation must  have  been  more  recent  and  more  extensive  than  any  that 
they  could  obtain  from  those  deputies,  who  had  lef\  Spain  at  the  con)- 
mencement  of  the  insurrection,  who  were  ill  informed  of  what  was 
passing  in  their  own  province,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  under  any  circumstances  incapable  of  judging 
rightly  in  such  momentous  aflairs.  But  though  Sir  Arthur  VVellcsIey's 
instructions  were  vague  and  confined  with  respect  to  military  operations, 
he  was  expressly  told  that  the  intention  of  the  government,  was  to  enable 
Portugal  and  Spain  to  throw  ofl^  the  French  yoke,  and  ample  directions 
were  given  to  him  as  to  his  future  political  conduct  in  the  Peninsula.  He 
was  informed  how  to  demean  himself  in  any  disputes  that  might  arise 
between  the  two  insurgent  nations,  how  to  act  with  relation  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  supreme  authority  during  the  interregnum.  He  was  directed 
to  facilitate  communications  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
and  to  offer  his  good  offices  to  arrange  any  diflferences  between  them. 
The  terms  upon  which  Great  Britain  would  acquiesce  in  any  negotiation 
between  Spain  and  France  were  imparted  to  him,  and  finally  he  was 
empowered  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  paper  system  in  the 
Peninsula,  as  a  good  mode  of  raising  money,  and  attaching  the  holders 
of  it  to  the  national  cause :  the  Spaniards  were  not,  however,  sufficiently 
civilized  to  adopt  this  recommendation,  and  barbarously  preferred  gold  to 
credit,  at  a  time  when  no  man's  life,  or  faith,  or  wealth,  or  power,  was 
worth  a  week^s  purchase. f 

Sir  Hew  Dairy mple  was  also  commanded  to  furnish  Sir  Arthur  with 
every  information  'that  might  be  of  use  in  the  operations,+  and  when  the 
tenor  of  these  instructions,  and  the  great  Indian  reputation  enjoyed  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  are  considered,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  he 
was  first  chosen  as  the  fittest  man  to  conduct  the  armies  of  England  at 

•  Parliamentary  Papcrf,  1808.  JjorCi  Castlercagh  to  General  Sponcer,  28ih  and  30th 
June.    Do.  to  Admiral  Purvis  28th  June. 

t  Parhnmentary  Paivpra;  Lord  Castlcroaph  to  Sir  A.  WeJlealcjr,  30th  June. 
t  Pari.  Pap.   Lord  Castlereagh  to  Sir  ilew  Dalrymple,  28th  June. 
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this  important  conjuncture.  Yet  scarcely  had  he  sailed  when  he  was 
superseded,  not  for  a  man  whose  fame  and  experience  might  have  justi- 
fied such  a  change,  but  by  an  extraordinary  arrangement,  which  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  mere  vacillation  of  purpose,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  fourth  rank  in  that  army,  for  the  future  governance  of  which,  he 
had  fifteen  days  before  received  the  most  extended  instructions.  Sir 
Hew  Dairymple  was  now  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  and  Sir  John 
Mot^re,  who  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  returned  from  the  Baltic, 
having  by  his  firmness  and  address  saved  himself  and  his  troops  from 
the  madness  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  was,  with  marked  disrespect, 
directed  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and 
proceed  to  Portugal.  Thus  two  men,  comparatively  unknown  and  unused 
to  the  command  of  armies,  superseded  the  only  generals  in  the  British 
service  whose  talents  and  experience  were  indisputable.  The  secret 
springs  of  this  proceeding  are  not  so  deep  as  to  baffle  investigation  ;  but 
that  task  scarcely  belongs  to  the  general  historian,  who  does  enough 
when  he  exposes  the  effects  of  envy,  treachery,  and  base  cunning,  with- 
out tracing  those  vices  home  to  their  possessors. 

Notwithstanding  these  changes  in  the  command,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
minister's  plans  continued.  The  same  day  that  Sir  Hew  Dairymple  was 
appointed  to  be  commander-in-chief,  a  despatch,  containing  the  following 
project  of  a  campaign,  was  sent  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley :  "  The  motives 
which  have  induced  the  sending  so  large  a  force  to  that  quarter  (the  coast 
of  Portugal,)  are,  1st,  to  provide  effectually  for  an  attack  upon  the  Tagus; 
and,  secondly,  to  have  such  an  additional  force  disposable  beyond  what 
may  be  indispensably  requisite  for  that  operation,  as  may  admit  of  a 
detachment  being  made  to  the  southward,  either  with  a  view  to  secure 
Cadiz,  if  it  should  be  threatened  by  the  French  force  under  General 
Dupont,  or  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  troops  in  reducing  that  corps, 
if  circumstances  should  favour  such  an  operation,  or  any  other  that  may 
be  concerted.  His  majesty  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  attack  upon  the 
Tagus  sJwuld  be  considered  as  the  first  oftject  to  be  attended  to ;  and  as 
the  whole  force,  of  which  a  statement  is  enclosed,  when  assembled,  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  it  is  considered  that  both  services 
Tnaij  be  provided  for  amply.  The  precise  distribution,  as  between  Portu- 
gal and  Andalusia,  both  as  to  time  and  proportion  of  force,  must  depend 
upon  circumstances,  to  be  judged  of  on  the  spot ;  and  should  it  be  deemed 
advisable  to  fulfil  the  assunmce  which  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hew 
Dairymple  appears  to  have  given  to  the  supreme  junta  of  Seville,  under 
the  authority  of  my  despatch  of  (no  date),  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
majesty  to  employ  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  to  co-operate  with  the 
Spaniards  in  that  quarter;  a  corps  of  this  magnitude  may,  I  should  hope, 
be  detached  without  prejudice  to  the  main  operation  against  the  Tagus 
and  may  be  re-enforced,  according  to  circumstances,  after  the  Tagus  has 
been  secured.  But  if,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  force  under  orders 
from  England,  Cadiz  should  be  seriously  threatened,  it  must  rest  with 
the  senior  officer  of  the  Tagus,  at  his  discretion  to  detach,  upon  receiving 
a  requisition  to  that  effect,  such  an  amount  of  force  as  may  place  that 
important  place  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  danger,  even  though  it 
should  for  the  titne  suspend  operations  against  the  l.hgus,'*'**' 

The  inconsistent  folly  of  this  despatch  is  apparent,  but  the  occupation 

♦  Pari.  Pap.   Lord  Catilereagh  to  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  15th  July. 
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of  Cadiz  was  a  favourite  project  with  the  cabinet,  which  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  Spencer's  unsuccessful  elTort  to  gain  admittance,  nor  by  the 
representations  of  Sir  £Iew  Dalryniple,  who  had  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  attempt  would  bring  down  the  army  under  Castafios  to  oppose  it  by 
force.  Neither  did  the  minister  consider  that,  in  a  political  view,  such 
a  measure,  pressed  as  a  preliminary,  would  give  a  handle  for  misrepre- 
sentation, and  that,  in  a  military  view,  the  burden  of  Cadiz  would  clog 
operations  in  Portugal.  Adopting  all  projects,  and  weighing  none,  they 
displayed  the  most  incredible  confusion  of  ideas;  for  the  plan  of  sending 
ten  thousand  men  to  Seville,  was  said  to  be  in  pursuance  of  a  promise 
made  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  to  the  junta,  whereas  the  despatch  of  that 
general,  quoted  as  authority  for  this  promise  of  help,  contained  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  was  even  written  before  aiiy  junUi  exuted! 

In  England,  at  this  period,  personal  enmity  to  Napoleon,  and  violent 
party  prejudices,  had  so  disturbed  the  judgments  of  men  relative  to  that 
monarch,  that  any  information  speaking  of  strength  or  success  for  him, 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  even  by  the  ministers,  who,  as  commonly 
happens  in  such  cases,  becoming  the  dupes  of  their  own  practices, 
listened  with  complacency  to  all  those  tales  of  mutiny  among  his  troops, 
disaffection  of  his  generals,  and  insurrections  in  France,  which  the  cun- 
ning or  folly  of  their  agents  transmitted  to  them.  £Ience  sprung  such 
projects  as  the  one  above,  the  false  calculations  of  which  may  be  exposed 
by  a  short  comparative  statement.  The  whole  English  force  was  not 
much  above  thirty  thousand  men,  distributed  off  Cadiz,  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  on  the  eastern  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  Channel.  The 
French  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  they  possessed  all  the  Portuguese,  and  most  of  the 
Spanish  fortresses.  The  English  army  had  no  reserve,  no  fixed  plan, 
and  it  was  to  be  divided,  and  to  act  upon  a  double  line  of  operations. 
The  French  had  a  strong  reserve  at  Bayonne,  and  the  grand  French 
army  of  four  hundred  thousand  veterans  was  untouched,  and  ready  to 
succour  the  troops  in  the  Peninsula  if  they  required  it. 

Happily  this  visionary  plan  was  in  no  particular  followed  by  the  gene- 
rals intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  it.  A  variety  of  causes  combined  to 
prevent  the  execution.  The  catastrophe  of  Baylen  marred  the  great 
combinations  of  the  French  emperor,  fortune  drew  the  scattered  divisions 
of  the  English  army  together,  and  the  decisive  vigour  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  sweeping  away  these  cobweb  projects,  obtained  all  the  success 
that  the  bad  arrangements  of  the  ministers  would  permit.  In  the  next 
chapter,  resuming  the  thread  of  the  history,  I  shall  relate  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  British  campaign  in  the  Peninsula.  But  I  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  exposition  of  the  previous  preparations  and  plans  of  the 
cabinet,  lest  the  reader's  attention  not  being  fully  awakened  to  the  diffi- 
culties cast  in  the  way  of  the  English  generals  by  the  incapacity  of  the 
government,  should,  with  hasty  censure,  or  niggard  praise,  do  the  former 
injustice;  for,  as  a  noble  forest  hides  many  noisome  swamps  and  evil 
things,  so  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  actions  have  covered  the  innumerable 
errors  of  the  ministers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  A.  Welletley  quits  his  troops  and  proceeds  to  Coniua — Janta  refuses  assistance  in  raen, 
Init  ask  for  and  obtain  money — Sir  Arthur  goes  to  Oporto ;  arranges  a  plan  with  the  bishop ; 
proceeds  to  theTagus;  rejoins  his  troops;  joined  by  Spencer;  disembarks  at  the  Mon- 
dego;  has  an  interview  with  General  Freire  de  Andrada;  marches  to  Leiria — Portuguese 
in>urrection  weak — Junot's  position  and  dispositions — Labiirde  marches  to  Alcobaca, 
Loison  to  Abrantes— General  Freire  separates  from  the  British — Junot  quits  Lisbon  with 
the  reserve — Labordc  takes  post  at  Rori^a — Action  of  Korica — Laborde  retreatM  to  Monte- 
cbique — Sir  A.  Weilesley  marches  to  Vimiero-^uoot  conceoirates  his  army  at  Torres 
Vedrasw 

A  FEW  days  after  sailing  from  Cork,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  quitting  the 
fleet,  repaired  in  a  frigate  to  Coruna,  where  he  arrived  the  20ih  of  July, 
and  immediately  held  a  conference  with  the  Gallician  junta,  by  whom  he 
was  informed  of  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco.  The  account  was  glossed  over 
in  the  Spanish  mapner,  and  the  issue  of  that  contest  had  caused  no  change 
of  policy,  if  policy  that  may  be  called,  which  was  but  a  desire  to  obtain 
money  and  to  avoid  personal  inconvenience.  The  aid  of  troops  was  re- 
jected, but  arms  and  gold  were  demanded,  and  while  the  conference  went 
on,  the  last  was  supplied,  for  an  English  frigate  entered  the  harbour  with 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  junta  recommended  that  the  British 
should  be  employed  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  promised  to  aid  them  by 
sending  a  Spanish  division  to  Oporto,  and  supported  their  recommendation 
with  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  number  of  men,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, who,  they  asserted,  were  in  arms  near  that  city.  They  gave  also 
a  still  more  inaccurate  estimate  of  the  forces  under  Junot,  and  in  this 
manner  persuaded  Sir  Arthur  not  to  land  in  their  province:*  yet,  at  the 
moment  they  were  rejecting  the  assistance  of  the  British  troops,  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Gallicia  was  lying  at  the  mercy  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  and 
there  were  neither  men  nor  means  to  impede  the  progress  of  his  victorious 
army. 

Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  appointed  envoy  to  the  Gallician  junta,  had  arrived 
with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Corufia,  and  quickly  penetrating  the  flimsy 
veil  of  Spanish  enthusiasm,  informed  his  government  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs;  but  his  despatches  were  unheeded,  while  the  inflated. reports  of 
the  subordinate  civil  and  military  agents  were  blazoned  forth,  and  taken 
as  sure  guides.  Meanwhile  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  to  Oporto,  where  he 
found  Colonel  Browne,  an  active,  intelligent  oflicer,  employed  to  distribute 
succours.  From  his  reports  it  appears  that  no  Spanish  troops  were  in 
the  north  of  Portugal,  and  that  all  the  Portuguese  force  was  upon  the 
Mondego,  to  the  south  of  which  river  the  insurrection  had  already  spread. 
A  French  division  of  eight  thousand  men  was  supposed  to  be  in  their  front, 
and  some  great  disaster  was  to  be  expected,  for,  to  use  Colonel  Browne's 
words,  "  wiih  every  good  will  in  the  people,  their  exertions  were  so  short- 
lived, and  with  so  little  combination,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  being 
able  to  resist  the  advances  of  the  enemy;"  in  fact,  only  five  thousand 
regulars  and  militia,  half  armed,  and  associated  with  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand peasants  without  any  arms,  were  in  the  field  at  all.f  A  large  army 
was,  however,  made  out  upon  paper  by  the  Bishop  of  Oporto*,  who,  having 
assembled  his  civil  and  military  coadjutors  in  council,  pro|)osed  various 
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plans  of  operation  for  the  allied  forces,  none  of  which  Sir  Arthur  was  in- 
clined to  adopt ;  but  after  some  discussion  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the 
prelate  and  the  paper  army  should  look  to  the  defence  of  the  Tras  os 
Monies  against  Bessieres,  and  that  the  five  thousand  soldiers  on  the  Mon- 
dego  should  co-operate  with  the  British  forces.* 

This  being  settled,  Sir  Arthur  VVellesley  hastened  to  consult  with  Sir 
Charles  Cotton  relative  to  the  descent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  which 
had  so  long  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the  ministers.  The  strength  of 
the  French,  the  bar  of  the  river,  the  disposition  of  the  forts,  and  the  diffi- 
culty  of  landing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  occasioned  by  the  heavy 
surf  playing  upon  all  the  undefended  creeks  and  bays,  convinced  him  that 
such  an  enterprise  was  unadvisable,  if  not  impracticable.  There  remained 
a  choice  of  landing  to  the  north  of  Lisbon  at  such  a  distance  as  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  a  disputed  disembarkation ;  or  of  proceeding  to  the  south- 
ward to  join  General  Spencer,  and  commence  operations  in  that  quarter 
against  Dupont.f  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  decided  against  the  latter,  which 
promised  no  good  result  while  Junot  held  Portugal  and  Bessieres  hung  on 
the  northern  frontier;  for  he  foresaw  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards, 
evinced  by  their  frequent  refusal  to  admit  English  troops  into  Cadiz, 
would  assuredly  bring  on  a  tedious  negotiation,  and  waste  the  season  of 
action  before  the  army  could  obtain  a  place  of  arms  ;:|:  or  that  the  cam- 
paign must  be  commenced  without  any  secure  base  of  operations.  No- 
thing was  then  known  of  the  Spanish  troops,  except  that  they  were  inex- 
perienced ;  and  without  good  aid  from  them,  it  would  have  been  idle  with 
fourteen  thousand  men  to  take  the  field  against  twenty  thousand,  strongly 
posted  in  Sierra  Morena,  and  communicating  freely  with  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army.  A  momentary  advance  was  useless ;  and  if  the  cam- 
paign was  protracted,  the  line  of  operations  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  would  have  required  a  covering  army  on  the  Gua- 
diana  to  v/atch  the  movements  of  Junot. 

The  double  line  of  operations,  proposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  con- 
trary to  all  military  principle,  and  as  Spencer's  despatches  announced 
that  his  division  was  at  St.  Mary's,  near  Cadiz,  and  disengaged  from  any 
connexion  with  the  Spaniards — a  fortunate  circumstance,  scarcely  to 
have  been  expected, — Sir  Arthur  sent  him  orders  to  sail  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mondego,  whither  he  himself  also  repaired,  to  join  the  fleet  having  his 
own  army  on  board. 

Off  the  Mondego  he  received  the  despatches  announcing  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple's  appointment  and  the  sailing  of  Sir  John  Moore's  troops,  but  this 
mortifying  intelligence  did  not  relax  his  activity  ;  he  directed  fast-sailing 
vessels  to  look  out  for  Anstruther's  armament,  and  conduct  it  to  the  Mon- 
dego, and  having  heard  of  Dupont's  capitulation,  resolved,  without  waiting 
for  General  Spencer's  arrival,  to  disembark  his  own  troops  and  commence 
the  campaign — a  determination  that  marked  the  cool  decisive  vigour  of  his 
character.  He  was,  indeed,  sure  that,  in  consequence  of  Dupont's  defeat, 
Bessieres  would  not  enter  Portugal ;  yet  his  information  led  him  to  esti- 
mate Junot's  own  force  at  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  a  number, 
indeed,  below  the  truth,  yet  sufficient  to  make  the  hardiest  general  pause 
before  he  disembarked  with  only  nine  thousand  men,  and  without  any 
certainty  that  his  fleet  could  remain  even  for  a  day  in  that  dangerous 

•  Sir  Arthur  We]Iefl!ey'i  Narrative ;  Court  of  Inquiry.  t  Ibid, 
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offing  :*  another  man,  also,  was  coming  to  profit  from  any  success  that 
might  be  obtained,  and  a  failure  would  have  ruined  his  own  reputation  in 
the  estimation  of  the  English  public,  always  ready  to  deride  the  skill  of 
an  Indian  general. 

It  was  difficult  to  find  a  good  point  of  disembarkation.  The  coast  of 
Portugal,  from  the  Minho  to  the  Tagus,  presents,  wiih  few  exceptions,  a 
rugged  and  dangerous  shore ;  all  the  harbours  formed  by  the  rivers  have 
bars,  that  render  most  of  them  difficult  of  access  even  for  boats;  with  the 
slightest  breeze  from  the  seaboard,  a  terrible  surf  breaks  along  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  forbidding  all  approach;  and  when  the  south  wind,  which 
commonly  prevails  from  August  to  the  winter  months,  blows,  a  more 
dangerous  shore  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  small  peninsula  of  Peniche,  about  seventy  miles  northward  of  the 
Lisbon  Rock,  alone  offered  a  safe  and  accessible  bay,  perfectly  adapted 
for  a  disembarkation ;  but  the  anchorage  was  completely  within  range  of 
the  fort,  which  contained  a  hundred  guns  and  a  garrison  of  a  thousand 
men.  The  next  best  place  was  the  Mondego  river,  and  as  the  little  fort 
of  Figueras,  taken,  as  I  have  before  related,  by  the  student  Zagalo,  and 
now  occupied  by  English  marines,  secured  a  free  entrance.  Sir  Arthur 
commenced  landing  his  troops  there  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  weather 
was  calm,  yet  the  operation  was  so  difficult,  that  it  was  not  completed 
before  the  5th,  and  at  that  moment,  by  singular  good  fortune.  General 
Spencer  arrived  ;f  he  had  not  received  Sir  Arthur's  orders,  but  with  great 
promptitude  had  sailed  for  the  Tagus  the  moment  Dupont  surrendered, 
and  by  Sir  Charles  Cotton  had  been  directed  to  the  Mondego.  The  united 
forces,  however,  only  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  men, 
because  a  veteran  battalion,  being  destined  for  Gibraltar,  was  leA  on  board 
the  ships. 

When  the  army  was  on  shore,  the  British  general  repaired  to  Mon- 
temor  Velho,  to  confer  with  Don  Bernardim  Freire  de  Andrada,  the  Por- 
tuguese commander-in  chief,  who  proposed  that  the  troops  of  the  two 
nations  should  relinquish  all  communication  with  the  coast,  and  throwing 
themselves  into  the  heart  of  Beira,  commence  an  offensive  campaign.  He 
promised  ample  stores  of  provisions,  but  Sir  Arthur,  having  already  dis- 
covered the  weakness  of  the  insurrection,  placed  no  reliance  on  those 
promises ;  wherefore  furnishing  Freire  with  five  thousand  stand  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  he  refused  to  separate  from  his  ships,  and  seeing  clearly 
that  the  insurgents  were  unable  to  give  any  real  assistance,  resolved  to 
act  with  reference  to  the  probability  of  their  deserting  him  in  danger. 
The  Portuguese  general,  disappointed  at  this  refusal,  reluctantly  consented 
to  join  the  British  army,  yet  pressed  Sir  Arthur  to  hasten  to  Leira,  lest  a 
large  magazine  filled,  as  he  affirmed,  with  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
British  army,  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Affer  this  the  two 
generals  separated,  and  the  necessary  preparations  being  completed,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  English  army  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Mondego  on 
the  9th,  taking  the  road  to  Licira,  and  the  lOlh,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  foU 
lowed  with  the  main  body. 

His  plan  embraced  three  principal  objects : 

1°.  To  hold  on  by  the  seacoast,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  his  supplies,  as 
to  avoid  the  drain  upon  his  army,  which  the  protection  of  magazines  on 
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shore  would  occasion,  and  also  to  cover  the  discmharkation  of  the  re-en- 
forcements expected  from  England ; 

2^.  To  keep  his  troops  in  a  mass,  that  he  might  strike  an  important 
blow  ; 

3®.  To  strike  that  blow  as  near  Lisbon  as  possible,  that  the  affairs  of 
Portugal  might  be  quickly  brought  to  a  crisis. 

He  possessed  very  good  military  surveys  of  the  ground  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  and  he  was  anxious  to  carry  on  his 
operations  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  he  could  avail  himself  of  this 
resource ;  but  the  utter  inexperience  of  his  commissartal  staff*,  and  the 
want  of  cavalry,  rendered  his  movements  slow,  and  obliged  him  to  be 
extremely  circumspect  ;*  especially  as  the  insurrection,  although  a  gene- 
rous, was  a  feeble  eflbrt,  and  its  prolongation  rather  the  result  of  terror 
than  of  hope ;  the  blow  had  been  hastily  struck  in  the  moment  of  suf- 
fering, and  the  patriots,  conscious  of  weakness,  trembled  when  they  re- 
flected on  their  own  temerity.  Bernardine  Freire  had  received  arms  and 
equipments  complete  for  five  thousand  soldiers,  yet  his  army  at  Leiria 
did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men  of  all  arms  fit  for  action,  and  besides 
this  force,  there  were  in  all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Tagus  only  three 
thousand  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Valladercs,  half 
of  whom  were  Spaniards:  hence  it  appears,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
insignificant  than  the  insurrection,  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  lofty 
style  adopted  by  the  junta  of  Oporto  in  their  communications  with  the 
British  ministers.f 

Upon  the  other  side,  Junot,  who  had  received  information  of  the  En- 
glish descent,  in  the  Mondego,  as  early  as  the  2d,  was  extremely  embar- 
rassed by  the  distance  of  his  principal  force,  and  the  hostile  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  He  also  was  acquainted  with  the  disaster  of 
Dupont,  and  exaggerated  notions  of  the  essential  strength  of  the  Por- 
tuguese insurgents  were  generated  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of 
his  principal  officers.:]:  The  patriots  of  the  Alemtejo  and  Algarvcs, 
assisted  by  some  Spaniards,  and  animated  by  manifestoes  and  promises 
assiduously  promulgated  from  the  English  fleet,  had  once  more  assembled 
at  Alcacer  do  Sal,  from  whence  they  threatened  the  garrisons  of  St.  Ubes, 
and  the  French  posts  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  immediately  oppo- 
site to  Lisbon.  That  capital  was  very  unquiet.  The  anticipation  of 
coming  freedom  was  apparent  in  the  wrathful  looks  and  stubborn  manners 
of  the  populace,  and  superstition  was  at  work  to  increase  the  hatred  and 
the  hopes  of  the  multitude;  it  was  at  this  time  the  propheiic  eggs,  de- 
nouncing death  to  the  French,  and  deliverance  to  the  Portuguese,  appeared. 
But  less  equivocal  indications  of  approaching  danger  were  to  be  drawn 
from  the  hesitation  of  Junot,  who,  wavering  between  his  fear  of  an  insur- 
rection in  Lisbon,  and  his  desire  to  check  the  immediate  progress  of  the 
British  army,  gave  certain  proof  of  an  intellect  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
events. 

Loison,  having  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Estremos ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  in  the  for- 
tresses of  Elvas  and  Almeida,  a  few  hundred  were  at  Abrantes,  a  thou- 
sand in  Snntarem,  and  the  same  number  in  Pcniche ;  General  Thomieres, 
with  one  brigade,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Alcoba^a,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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army  was  quartered  at  Lisbon  and  on  a  circuit  round,  including  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  Tagus  itself  was  guarded  on  the  north  bank  by 
the  forts  of  Cascaes,  St.  Antonio,  St.  Julian's,  Bclem,  and  the  citadel, 
between  which  smaller  works  kept  up  a  continued  line  of  offence  against 
ships  entering  by  the  northern  passage  of  the  harbour.  On  the  southern 
bank,  fort  Bugio,  built  upon  a  low  sandy  point,  crossed  its  fire  with  St. 
Julian's  in  the  defence  of  the  entrance.  Upon  the  heights  of  Almada  or 
Palmela,  stood  the  fort  of  Palmela,  and  St.  Ubes  and  Trafaria  completed 
the  posts  occupied  by  the  French  on  that  side.*  The  communication  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  banks  was  kept  up  by  the  refitted  Portuguese 
ships  of  war,  by  the  Russian  squadron,  and  by  the  innumerable  boats, 
most  of  them  very  fine  and  large,  with  which  the  Tagus  is  covered. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  army  on  the  3d,  when  Junot  ordered 
Loison  to  march  by  Portalegre  and  Abrantes,  and  from  thence  effect  a 
junction  with  General  Laborde,  who,  with  three  thousand  infantry,  five 
or  six  hundred  cavalry,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery,  quitted  Lisbon  upon 
the  6th,  and  proceeded  by  Villa  Franca,  Rio  Mayor,  and  Candeiros ;  being 
charged  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  British,  and  to  cover  the  march 
of  Loison,  with  whom  he  expected  to  form  a  junction  at  Leira.  Junot 
himself  remained  in  Lisbon,  thinking  to  control  the  inhabitants  by  his 
presence.  He  embarked  all  the  powder  from  the  magazines,  took  addi- 
tional precautions  to  guard  his  Spanish  prisoners,  and  put  the  citadel  and 
forts  into  a  state  of  siege ;  but  disquieted  by  the  patriots,  assembled  at 
Alcacer  do  Sal,  he  sent  General  Kellerman  with  a  moveable  column  to 
disperse  them,  directing  him  to  scour  the  country  between  that  place  and 
Setuval,  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  latter,  to  abandon  all  the 
French  posts  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus  except  Palnnela,  and  to  collect 
the  whole  force  in  one  mass  on  the  heights  of  Almada,  where  an  in- 
trenched camp  had  been  already  commenced.f  But  Kellerman  had 
scarcely  departed,  when  two  English  regiments,  the  one  from  Madeira, 
the  other  from  Gibraltar,  arriving  off  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  distracted  anew 
the  attention  of  the  French,  and  increased  the  turbulence  of  the  populace ; 
and  in  this  state  of  perplexity  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  lingered  until  the 
15th,  when  the  progress  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  forced  him  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

Loison  entered  Abrantes  the  9th,  and  the  same  day  Laborde  arrived  at 
Candeiros,  from  which  point  he  could,  with  facility,  either  move  upon 
Alcoba^a  and  Leiria,  or  form  a  junction  with  Loison  upon  the  side  of 
Santarem.  The  10th,  Loison  halted  at  Abrantes,  and  Laborde  moved  to 
Alcoba^a,  where  he  was  joined  by  Thomieres  and  the  garrison  of  Pcniche. 
Hence  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  now  in  a  state  of  attraction  towards 
each  other,  indicated  an  approaching  shock,  and  while  the  news  of  Bes- 
sieres'  victory  at  Rio  Seco  produced  a  short-lived  exultation  in  the  French 
camp,  intelligence  of  Joseph's  flight  from  Madrid  reached  the  British  army, 
and  increased  its  confidence  of  victory. 

Sir  Arthur's  advanced  guard  entered  Leiria,  and  was  there  joined  by 
Bernardim  Freire  and  the  Portuguese  army,  which  immediately  seized 
the  magazine  without  making  any  distribution  to  the  British  troops,  the 
main  body  of  which  only  arrived  the  11th,  but  the  whole  marched  in 
advance  upon  the  12th.(  Laborde  had  employed  the  11th  and  12th 
seeking  for  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Batalha,  and  finding  the  ground 
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too  extensive  for  his  force,  fell  back  in  the  night  of  the  12lh  to  Obidos, 
a  town  with  a  Moorish  castle  built  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  the  middle  of 
a  valley.  Occupying  this  place  with  his  piquets,  he  placed  a  small  de- 
tachment at  the  windmill  of  Brilos,  three  miles  in  front,  and  retired  the 
14th  to  Rori9a,  a  village  six  miles  to  the  southward,  situated  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  roads  leading  to  Torres  Vedras,  Montechique,  and  Alco- 
entre,  and  overlooking  the  whole  valley  of  Obidos.  This  position  enabled 
him  to  preserve  his  communication  with  Loison  open,  but  as  it  uncovered 
Peniche,  the  fourth  Swiss  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  the  flank 
companies,  was  sent  to  re-garrison  that  important  point,  and  at  the  same 
time  three  hundred  men  were  detached  to  the  right  by  Bombaral,  Cadaval, 
and  Segura,  to  obtain  intelligence  of  Loison.* 

That  general,  by  a  demonstration  on  the  side  of  Thomar  the  11th, 
had  ascertained  that  Leiria  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  fell  back 
the  same  day  upon  Torres  Novas;  then  following  the  course  of  the  Tagus 
he  arrived  at  Santarem  upon  the  Idth,  but  in  such  an  exhausted  state, 
that  he  was  unable  to  renew  his  march  until  the  15th.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  first  movement  had  thus  cut  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Loison  and  Laborde,  caused  a  loss  of  several  forced  marches  to 
the  former,  and  obliged  the  latter  to  risk  an  action  \vith  more  than  twice 
his  own  numbers.  But  as  the  hostile  troops  approached  each  other,  the 
Portuguese  chiefs  became  alarnied ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  confident 
language  of  their  public  manifestoes  and  the  bombastic  style  of  their  con- 
versation, an  internal  conviction  that  a  French  army  was  invincible  per- 
vaded all  ranks  of  the  patriots.  The  leaders,  aware  of  their  own  defi- 
ciency, and  incredulous  of  the  courage  of  the  English  soldiers,  dreaded 
the  being  committed  in  a  decisive  contest ;  because  a  defeat  would  de- 
prive them  of  all  hope  to  make  terms  with  the  victors,  whereas  by 
keeping  five  or  six  thousand  men  together,  they  could  at  any  time  se- 
cure themselves  by  a  capitulation.  The  junta  of  Oporto  also,  who  were 
already  aiming  at  supreme  authority,  foresaw  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
successful  battle,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  their  particular 
views  to  be  provided  with  an  army  untouched  and  entirely  disconnected 
with  a  foreign  general ;  and  Freire  being  well  instructed  in  the  secret  de- 
signs of  this  party,  resolved  not  to  advance  a  step  beyond  Leiria.  How- 
ever, to  cover  his  real  motives,  he  required  the  British  commander  to 
supply  him  with  provisions,  choosing  to  forget  the  magazine  which  he  had 
just  appropriated  to  himself,  and  as  readily  forgetting  the  formal  pro- 
mises of  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  who  had  undertaken  to  feed  the  English 
army. 

This  extraordinary  demand,  that  an  auxiliary  army,  just  disembarked, 
should  nourish  the  native  soldiers,  instead  of  being  itself  fed  by  the 
people,  was  met  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  with  a  strong  remonstrance. 
He  easily  penetrated  the  secret  motive  which  caused  it,  yet  feeling  that  it 
was  important  to  have  a  respectable  Portuguese  force  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  own,  he  first  appealed  to  ihe  honour  and  patriotism  of 
Freire,  warmly  admonishing  him,  that  he  was  going  to  forfeit  all  preten- 
sion to  either,  by  permitting  the  British  army  to  fight  without  his  assist- 
ance. This  argument  had  no  eflTect  upon  Don  Bernardim,  and  he  parried 
the  imputations,  against  his  spirit  and  zeal,  by  pretending  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  operate  independently  on  the  line  of  the  Tagus ;  hence  aAer 
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some  further  discussion,  Sir  Arthur,  changing  his  tone  of  rebuke  to  one 
of  conciliation,  recommended  to  him  not  to  risk  his  troops  by  an  isolated 
march,  but  to  keep  in  the  rear  of  the  British  and  wait  for  the  result  of  the 
first  buttle.  This  advice  was  agreeable  to  Freire,  and  at  the  solicitation 
of  Colonel  Trant,  a  military  agent,  he  consented  to  leave  fourteen  hun- 
dred infantry,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  rivalry,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  English  general.  But  the  defection  of  the  native  force 
was  a  serious  evil,  it  shed  an  injurious  moral  influence,  and  deprived  Sir 
Arthur  of  the  aid  of  troops  whoso  means  of  gaining  intelligence,  and 
whose  local  knowledge,  might  have  compensated  for  his  want  of  cavalry. 
Nevertheless,  continuing  his  own  march,  his  advanced  guard  entered 
Caldas  the  15th ;  on  which  day  also  Junot  reluctantly  quitted  Lisbon, 
with  a  reserve  composed  of  two  thousand  infantry,  six  hundred  cavalry, 
and  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  carrying  with  him  his  grand  pare  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  military  chest,  containing  forty  thousand  pounds. 

General  Travot  was  left  at  Lisbon,  with  above  seven  thousand  men,  of 
which  number  two  battalions  were  formed  of  stragglers  and  convalescents. 
He  held  both  sides  of  the  Tagus ;  and  Palmela,  the  Bugio  fort,  and  the 
heights  of  Almada,  were  occupied  by  two  thousand  men,  to  protect  the 
shipping  from  the  insurgents  of  the  Alemtejo,  who,  under  the  orders  of 
Monteiro  Mor,  were  again  gathering  at  Setuval;  a  thousand  were  on  board 
the  vessels  of  war  to  guard  the  Spanish  prisoners,  and  the  spare  powder ; 
two  thousand  four  hundred  were  in  the  citadel  and  supporting  the  police; 
a  thousand  were  distributed  in  the  forts  of  Belem,  St.  Julian's,  Cascaes, 
and  Ericeia,  which  last  is  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon, 
and  commands  a  small  harbour  a  few  miles  west  of  Mafra ;  finally,  a 
thousand  were  at  Santarem,  protecting  a  large  dep6t  of  stores.*  Thus, 
if  the  garrisons  of  Elvas,  Peniche,  and  Almeida  be  included,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  French  army  was,  by  Junot's  combinations,  rendered  inactive, 
and  those  in  the  field  were  divided  into  three  parts,  without  any  certain 
point  of  junction  in  advance,  yet  each  too  weak  singly  to  sustain  an  ac- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Abrantes  seems  to  have  reigned  long  enough  in 
Portugal,  to  forget  that  he  was  merely  the  chief  of  an  advanced  corps, 
whose  safety  depended  upon  activity  and  concentration. 

The  French  reserve  was  transported  to  Villa  Franca  by  water,  from 
whence  it  was  to  march  to  Otta,  but  the  rope  ferry-boat  of  Saccavem 
being  removed  by  the  natives,  it  cost  twenty-four  hours  to  throw  a  bridge 
across  the  creek  at  that  place ;  and  on  the  17th  when  the  troops  were  on 
their  march,  Junot  hastily  recalled  them  to  Villa  Franca,  because  of  a 
report  that  the  English  had  landed  near  the  capital.  This  rumour 
proving  false,  the  reserve  resumed  the  road  to  Otta,  under  the  command 
of  General  Thiebault,  and  Junot  himself  pushed  forward  to  Alcoentre, 
where  he  found  Loison,  and  assumed  the  personal  direction  of  that 
general's  division.  Meanwhile  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  pressing  La- 
borde.  The  15th  he  had  caused  the  post  at  Brilos  to  be  attacked,  and 
the  piquets  to  be  driven  out  of  Obidos,  but  two  companies  of  the  95th, 
and  two  of  the  5th  battalion,  60th,  after  gaining  the  windmill  without 
loss,  pursued  the  retiring  enemy  with  such  inconsiderate  eagerness,  that 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  their  support,  they  were  outflanked 
by  two  superior  bodies  of  French,  and  were  only  saved  by  the  opportune 
advance  of  General  Spencer.f    Two  officers  and  twenty-seven  men 
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were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  slight  affair,  which  gave  a  salutary 
check  to  the  rashness,  without  lowering  the  confidence  of  the  troops,  and 
on  the  16th,  Laborde's  position  was  examined. 

The  main  road  from  Obidos  passed  through  a  valley,  which  was  closed 
to  the  southward  by  some  high  table  land,  on  which  stood  the  village  of 
Rori9a,  and  the  French  being  posted  on  a  small  plain  immediately  in 
front  of  that  place,  overlooked  all  the  country  as  far  as  Obidos.  All  the 
favourable  points  of  defence  in  front,  and  on  the  nearest  hills  at  each 
side,  were  occupied  by  small  detachments,  and  one  mile  in  the  rear,  a 
steep  ridge,  extending  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  and  west,  and 
consequently  parallel  to  the  French  position,  offered  a  second  line  of 
great  strength.  The  main  road  led  by  a  steep  defile  over  this  ridge 
which  was  called  the  height  of  Zambugeira  or  Columbeira.  Beyond  it, 
very  lofly  mountains  stretching  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Tagus  like  a 
wall,  filled  all  the  space  between  that  river  and  the  ocean,  down  to  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon  ;  and  the  valley  leading  from  Obidos  to  Rori9a  was 
bounded  on  the  lefl  by  a  succession  of  ridges  rising  like  steps,  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  great  mass  of  the  Sierra  de  Baragueda,  itself  a  shoot 
from  the  Monte  Junto. 

Liaborde's  situation  was  truly  embarrassing.  Loison  was  still  at  Al- 
coentre,  and  the  reserve  at  Villa  PVanca,  that  is  one  and  two  marches 
distant  from  Rori(^a ;  hence  if  he  retired  upon  Torres  Vedras,  his  com- 
munication with  Loison  would  be  lost,  and  to  fall  back  on  Montechique 
was  to  expose  the  line  of  Torres  Vedras  and  Mafra ;  to  march  upon  Al- 
coentre,  and  unite  with  Loison,  was  to  leave  open  the  shortest  road  to 
Lisbon,  and  to  remain  at  Rorica  was  to  6ght  three  times  his  own  force. 
Nevertheless,  encouraged  by  the  local  advantages  of  his  position,  and 
justly  confident  in  his  own  talents,  Laborde  resolved  to  abide  his  enemy's 
assault,  in  the  feeble  hope  that  Loison  might  arrive  during  the  action. 

COMBAT  OF  RORICA. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty  infantry,  four  hundred  and  seventy  cavalry,  and  eighteen  guns, 
issued  from  Obidos,  and  soon  afterwards  broke  into  three  distinct  columns 
of  battle. 

The  lefl,  commanded  by  General  Ferguson,  was  composed  of  his  own 
and  Bowes'  brigade  of  infantry,  re-enforced  by  two  hundred  and  fifly 
riflemen,  forty  cavalry,  and  six  guns,  forming  a  total  of  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  combatants.  He  marched  by  the  crests  of  the  hills  ad- 
joining the  Sierra  de  Baragueda,  being  destined  to  turn  the  right  flank  of 
Laborde's  position,  and  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  Loison,  if  that  general, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  at  Rio  Mayor,  should  appear  during  the  action. 

The  right,  under  Colonel  Trant,  composed  of  a  thousand  Portuguese 
infantry,  and  6(ly  horse  of  the  same  nation,  moved  by  the  village  of  St. 
Amias,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  lefl  flank  of  the  French. 

The  centre,  nine  thousand  in  number,  with  twelve  guns,  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  Arthur  in  person,  and  marched  straight  against  the  enemy 
by  the  village  of  Mahmed.  It  was  composed  of  Generals  Hill's,  Night- 
ingale's, Catlin  Crawfurd's,  and  Fane's  brigades  of  British  infantry  four 
hundred  cavalry,  two  hundred  and  f\(iy  of  which  were  Portuguese,  and 
there  were  four  hundred  light  troops  of  the  same  nation. 

As  this  column  advanced,  Fane's  brigade,  extending  to  its  lefl,  drove 
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back  the  French  skirmishers,  and  connected  the  march  of  Ferguson's 
division  with  the  centre.  When  the  latter  approached  the  elevated  plain 
upon  which  Laborde  was  posted,  General  Hill,  who  moved  upon  the  right 
of  the  main  road,  being  supported  by  the  cavalry,  and  covered  by  the 
fire  of  his  light  troops,  pushed  forward  rapidly  to  the  attack ;  on  his  left. 
General  Nightingale  displayed  a  line  of  infantry,  preceded  by  the  fire  of 
nine  guns,  and  Crawfurd's  brigade,  with  the  remaining  pieces  of  artillery, 
formed  a  reserve.  At  this  moment,  Fane's  riflemen  crowned  the  nearest 
hills  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  the  Portuguese  troops  showed  the 
head  of  a  column  beyond  St.  Amias,  upon  the  enemy's  left,  and  General 
Ferguson  was  seen  descending  from  the  higher  grounds  in  the  rear  of 
Fane.  Laborde's  position  appeared  desperate,  yet  with  the  coolness  and 
dexterity  of  a  practised  warrior,  he  evaded  the  danger,  and,  covered  by  his 
excellent  cavalry,  fell  back  rapidly  to  the  heights  of  Zambugeira,  and  a 
fresh  disposition  of  the  English  became  indispensable  to  dislodge  him 
from  that  formidable  post. 

Colonel  Trant  now  continued  his  march  to  turn  the  left  of  the  new  field 
of  battle ;  Ferguson  and  Fane  were  united,  and  directed  through  the 
mountains,  to  outflank  the  French  right ;  Hill  and  Nightingale  advanced 
against  the  front,  which  was  of  singular  strength,  and  only  to  be  ap- 
proached by  narrow  paths  winding  through  deep  ravines.  A  swarm  of 
skirmishers,  starting  forward,  soon  plunged  into  the  passes,  and  spreading 
to  the  right  and  left,  won  their  way  among  the  rocks  and  tangled  ever- 
greens that  overspread  the  steep  ascent ;  with  still  greater  difficulty  the 
supporting  columns  followed,  their  formation  being  disordered  in  the 
confined  and  rugged  passes,  and  while  the  hollows  echoed  with  a  con- 
tinued roll  of  musketry,  the  shouts  of  the  advancing  troops  were  loudly 
answered  by  the  enemy,  while  the  curling  smoke,  breaking  out  from  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  marked  the  progress  of  the  assailants,  and  showed 
how  stoutly  the  defence  was  maintained, 

Laborde,  watching  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  Loison,  gradually 
slackened  his  hold  on  the  left,  but  clung  tenaciously  to  the  right,  in  the 
hope  of  yet  eflfecting  a  junction  with  that  general,  and  the  ardour  of  the 
9th  and  29th  regiments,  who  led  the  attack,  favoured  this  skilful  conduct. 
It  was  intended  that  those  battalions  should  take  the  right-hand  path  of 
two  leading  up  the  same  hollow,  and  thus  have  come  in  upon  Laborde's 
flank  in  conjunction  with  Trant's  column ;  but  as  the  left  path  led  more 
directly  to  the  enemy,  the  29th  followed  it,  the  9th  being  close  behind, 
and  both  regiments  advanced  so  vigorously,  as  to  reach  the  plain  above, 
long  before  the  flank  movements  of  Trant  and  Ferguson  could  shake  the 
credit  of  the  position.  The  right  of  the  29th  arrived  first  at  the  top, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  and  ere  it  could  form.  Colonel  Lake  was  killed,  and 
some  French  companies  coming  in  on  the  flank,  gallantly  broke  through, 
carrying  with  them  a  major  and  fifty  or  sixty  other  prisoners.  The  head 
of  the  regiment  thus  pressed,  fell  back  and  rallied  on  the  lefit  wing,  below 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  being  there  joined  by  the  9th,  whose  colonel, 
Stewart,  also  fell  in  this  bitter  fight,  the  whole  pushed  forward,  and  re- 
gained the  dangerous  footing  above.  Laborde,  who  brought  every  arm 
into  action  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  endeavoured  to  destroy  these 
regiments  before  they  could  be  succoured,  and,  failing,  in  that,  he  yet 
gained  time  to  rally  his  left  wing  upon  his  centre  and  right ;  but  the 
5lh  regiment  following  the  right-hand  path,  soon  arrived,  the  English 
gathered  thickly  on  the  heights,  and  Ferguson,  who  had  at  first  an  er- 
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.4   K-  .^srriN  recovered  the  true  line,  and  was 
,   -.i  »x  of  ihc  position.    The  French  general 
.  v.'M^*  masses,  protecting  his  movements  by 
.       {imi  at  the  village  of  Zamhugeira  he  at- 
ih«*  I'-nglish  l)ore  on  him  too  heavily,  and 
H"  fell  back  totlie  Quintade  Biigagliera,  where 
iisiuMits  on  the  side  of  Segura  rejoined  him. 
V  :Mrrow  pass  of  Runa,  he  marched  all  night  to 
>iv'i»uvhi(|ue,  leaving  three  guns  on  the  field  of  battle, 
ViMlras  open  for  the  victors.    The  loss  of  the 
,  ^...vl'^xl  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  latter  Laborde 
.\  S:tttsh  also  suffered  considerably,  for  two  lieutenant- 
liundred  men  were  killed,  taken,  or  woundcd,f 
.,.,0  iIkui  four  thousand  men  were  actually  engaged,  this 

 was  very  honourable  to  both  sides. 

little-after  four  o'clock,  when  Sir  Arthur,  getting 
lioisnn's  division  was  at  Bombaral,  only  five  miles  dis- 
.1  |m»ilion  for  the  night  in  an  oblique  line  to  that  which  he 
.^^c»l,  his  left  resting  upon  a  height  near  the  field  of  battle,  and 
i   .owning  the  road  to  Jx)urinham.    Believing  that  Loison  and 
ImiI  rlli'cted  their  junction  at  the  Quinta  do  Bugaglicra,  and 
.\  wvxv  retiring  to  Montechique,  the  English  general  resolved  to 
1        ni'xt  morning  to  Torres  Vedras,  by  which  he  would  have 
,J  .111  rnlrance  into  the  mountains.    But  before  nightfall  he  was 
..  .n.  .1  I  hat  General  Anstruther's  and  General  Ackland\s  divisions,  ac- 
,-.niu'tl  by  a  large  fleet  of  storeships,  were  ofl^ the  coast,  the  dangerous 
».  Ill"  wliioh  rendered  it  noooGnary  to  provide  for  their  safety  by  fl 
^  disembarkation;  he  therefore  changed  his  plans,  and  resolved  to 
*. ,  \  lur  some  convenient  post,  that,  being  in  advance  of  his  present 
.  ..iiiuii,  would  likewise  enable  him  to  cover  the  landing  of  these  re-en- 
c.^  i  nM  iits ;  the  vigour  of  Laborde's  defence  had  also  an  influence  upon 
!ii «  iH'casion,  for  before  an  enemy  so  bold  and  skilful,  no  precaution 
,.iiltl  lio  neglected  with  impunity 
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While  the  combat  of  Roric^a  was  fighting,  some  Portuguese  insurgents 
attacked  Abrantes,  and  the  garrison,  being  ill  commanded,  gave  way  and 
was  destroyed  ;  thus  notliing  remained  for  Junot  but  a  battle,  and  as  Sir 
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Arthur  marched  to  Lourinham  on  the  18th,  the  French  general  quitted 
Cereal  with  Loison's  division,  and  keeping  the  east  side  of  the  Baragueda 
ridge,  crossed  the  line  of  Laborde's  retreat,  and  pushed  for  Torres  Vedras, 
which  he  reached  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  10th  he  was 
joined  by  Laborde,  and  the  20th  by  his  reserve,  when  he  re-organized  his 
army,  and  prepared  for  a  decisive  action.  Meanwhile  Welleslcy  took  a 
position  at  Vimiero,  a  village  near  the  sea-coast,  and  from  thence  sent  a 
detachment  to  cover  the  march  of  General  Anstruther's  brigade,  which 
had,^with  great  difficulty  and  some  loss,  been  landed  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  on  an  open  sandy  beach  called  the  bay  of  Maceira.  The  20th 
the  French  cavalry  scouring  the  neighbouring  country,  carried  off  some 
of  the  women  from  the  rear  of  the  English  camp,  and  hemmed  the  army 
round  so  closely,  that  no  information  of  Junot*s  position  could  be  obtained ; 
but  in  the  night  Greneral  Ackland's  brigade  was  disembarked,  by  which  the 
army  was  increased  to  sixteen  thousand  fighting  men,  with  eighteen  pieces 
of  artillery,  exclusive  of  Trant's  Portuguese,  and  of  two  British  regiments, 
under  General  Beresford,  which  were  with  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus.  Thus  the  principal  mass  of  the  English  army  was  irrevocably 
engaged  in  the  operations  against  Junot,  while  the  ministers  were  still  so 
intent  upon  Cadiz,  that  they  had  sent  Anstruther  out  with  an  appointment 
as  governor  of  that  city  ! 

Estimating  the  whole  French  army  at  eighteen  thousand  men.  Sir 
Arthur  VVellesley  judged,  that,  after  providing  for  the  security  of  Lisbon,  • 
Junot  could  not  bring  more  than  fourteen  thousand  into  the  field ;  he  de- 
signed, therefore,  not  only  to  strike  the  first  blow,  but  to  follow  it  up  so 
as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  rallying  and  renewing  the  campaign  upon 
the  frontier.  In  this  view  he  had,  before  quitting  the  Mondego,  written 
to  Sir  Harry  Burrard  an  exact  statement  of  bis  own  proceedings  and  in- 
tentions, and  recommended  that  Sir  John  Moore,  with  his  division,  should 
disembark  at  the  Mondego,  and  march  without  delay  to  Santarem,  by 
which  he  would  protect  the  left  of  the  army,  block  the  line  of  the  Tagus, 
and  at  the  same  time  threaten  the  French  communication  between  Lisbon 
and  Elvas.*  And  without  danger,  because  Junot  would  be  forced  to  de- 
fend Lisbon  against  the  coast  army;  or  if,- relinquishing  the  capital,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  way  to  Almeida  by  Santarem,  the  ground  there  was 
so  strong  that  Sir  John  Moore  might  easily  maintain  it  against  him. 
Moreover,  the  Marquis  of  Vailaderas  commanded  three  thousand  men  at 
Guarda,  General  Freire,  with  five  thousand  men,  was  at  Leiria,  and  might 
be  persuaded  to  support  the  British  at  Santarem. 

From  Vimiero  to  Torres  Vedras  was  about  nine  miles,  and  although 
the  number  and  activity  of  the  French  cavalry,  completely  shrouded 
Junot's  position,  it  was  known  to  be  strong,  and  very  difficult  of  approach, 
by  reason  of  a  k>ng  defile  through  which  the  army  must  penetrate  in  order 
to  reach  the  crest  of  the  mountain ;  there  was,  however,  a  road  leading 
between  the  sea-coast  and  Torres  Vedras,  which,  turning  the  latter,  opened 
a  way  to  Mafra.  Sir  Arthur  possessed  very  exact  military  surveys  of 
the  country  through  which  that  road  led,  and  he  projected,  by  a  forced 
march  on  the  21st,  to  turn  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  to  gain 
Mafra  with  a  strong  advanced  guard,  while  the  main  body,  seizing  some 
advantageous  heights,  a  few  miles  short  of  that  town,  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  intercept  the  French  line  of  march  to  Montechique.    The  army 
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was  therefore  reorganized  during  the  20th  in  eight  brigades  of  infantry  and 
four  weak  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  the 
next  day's  enterprise;  but  at  that  critical  period  of  the  campaign  the 
ministerial  arrangements,  which  provided  three  commanders-in-chief,  be- 
gan to  work.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  in  a  frigate  off  the  bay  of  Ma- 
ceira,  and  Sir  Arthur,  thus  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  operations  on  the 
eve  of  a  decisive  battle,  repaired  on  board  the  frigate,  to  make  a  report  of 
the  situation  of  affairs,  and  to  renew  his  former  recommendation  relative 
to  the  disposal  of  Sir  John  Moore's  troops.  Burrard,  who  had  previously 
resolved  to  bring  the  latter  down  to  Maceira,  condemned  this  project,  and 
forbade  any  offensive  movement  until  the  whole  army  should  be  concen- 
trated ;  whereupon  Sir  Arthur  returned  to  his  camp.* 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  army,  although  very  extensive,  and  not 
very  clearly  defined  as  a  position,  was  by  no  means  weak.  The  village 
of  Vimiero,  situated  in  a  valley,  through  which  the  little  river  of  Maceira 
flows,  contained  the  park  and  commissariat  stores.  The  cavalry  and  the 
Portuguese  were  on  a  small  plain  close  behind  the  village,  and  immediately 
in.  its  front  a  rugged  isolated  height,  with  a  flat  top,  commanded  all  the 
ground  to  the  southward  and  eastward  for  a  considerable  distance.  Upon 
this  height  Fane's  and  Anstruther's  brigades  of  infantry,  with  six  guns, 
were  posted ;  the  left  of  Anstruther's  occupied  a  churchyard  which  blocked 
a  road  leading  over  the  extremity  of  the  height  of  the  village ;  the  right 
of  Fane's  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  other  extremity  of  the  hill,  the  base  of 
which  was  washed  by  the  Maceira. 

A  mountain,  that  commenced  at  the  coast,  swept  in  a  half  circle  close 
behind  the  right  of  the  hill  upon  which  these  brigades  were  posted,  and 
commanded,  at  rather  long  artillery  range,  all  its  upper  surface.  Eight 
guns,  and  the  flrst,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  brigades  of  infantry, 
occupied  this  mountain,  which  was  terminated  on  the  left  by  a  deep  ravine 
that  divided  it  from  another  strong  and  narrow  range  of  heights  over 
which  the  road  from  Vimiero  to  Lourinham  passed  ;  the  right  of  these  last 
heights  also  overtopped  the  hill  in  front  of  the  village,  but  the  left,  bend- 
ing suddenly  backward,  after  the  form  of  a  crook,  returned  to  the  coast, 
and  ended  in  a  lofty  cliff.  There  was  no  water  upon  this  last  named 
ridge,  wherefore,  only  the  40th  regiment  and  some  piquets  were  placed 
there.  The  troops  being  thus  posted,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  about 
twelve  o'clock.  Sir  Arthur  was  aroused  by  a  German  oflScer  of  dragoons, 
who  galloped  into  the  camp,  and  with  some  consternation  reported  that 
Junot,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  coming  on  to  the  attack, 
and  distant  but  one  hour's  march.  Undisturbed  by  this  inflated  report, 
ho  merely  sent  out  patroles,  warned  the  piquets  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
before  daybreak  had  his  troops,  following  the  British  custom,  under  arms ; 
but  the  sun  rose,  and  no  enemy  appeared.  However,  at  seven  o'clock  a 
cloud  of  dust  was  observed  beyond  the  nearest  hills,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
an  advanced  guard  of  horse  was  seen  to  crown  the  heights  to  the  south- 
ward, sending  forward  scouts  on  every  side.  Scarcely  had  this  body  been 
discovered,  when  a  force  of  infantry,  preceded  by  other  cavalry,  was  de- 
scried moving  along  the  road  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Lourinham,  and 
threatening  the  left  of  the  British  position;  column  after  column  followed 
in  order  of  battle,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  French  were  coming 
to  flght,  but  that  the  right  wing  of  the  English  was  not  their  object. 
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The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  brigades  were  imnjediately  directed 
to  cross  the  valley  behind  the  village,  and  to  take  a  post  on  the  heights 
before  mentioned  as  being  occupied  by  the  piquets  only  ;  as  they  reached 
the  ground,  the  second  and  third  were  disposed  in  two  lines  facing  to  the 
left,  and  consequently  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  prolongation  of  Fane 
and  Anstruther's  front.  The  fourth  and  eighth  brigades  were  to  have 
furnished  a  third  line,  but  before  the  latter  could  reach  the  summit  the 
battle  commenced.  From  the  flank  of  all  these  troops,  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers was  thrown  out  upon  the  face  of  the  descent  towards  the  enemy^ 
the  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  the  plain  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  village  of 
Yimicro,  and  the  fidh  brigade  and  the  Portuguese  were  detached  to  the 
returning  part  of  the  crook  to  cover  the  extreme  left,  and  to  protect  the 
rear  of  the  army.  The  first  brigade,  under  General  Hill,  remained  on 
the  mountain  which  the  others  had  just  quitted,  and  formed  a  support  for 
the  centre  and  a  reserve  for  the  whole.  The  ground  between  the  two 
armies  was  so  wooded  and  broken,  that  after  the  French  had  passed  the 
ridge  where  they  had  been  first  descried,  no  correct  view  of  their  move- 
ments could  be  obtained,  and  the  British,  being  weak  in  cavalry,  were 
forced  to  wait  patiently  until  the  columns  of  attack  were  close  upon  them. 

Junot  had  quitted  Torres  Vedr^s  the  evening  of  the  20th,  intending  to 
fall  on  the  English  army  at  daybreak,  but  the  difl^culty  of  the  defile  in  his 
front  retarded  his  march  for  many  hours,  and  fatigued  his  troops.  When 
he  first  came  in  sight  of  the  position  of  Vimiero,  the  British  order  of  battle 
appeared  to  him  as  being  on  two  sides  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  apex 
of  which,  formed  by  the  hill  in  front  of  the  village,  was  well  furnished 
with  men,  while  the  left  face  appeared  naked,  for  he  could  only  see  the 
piquets  on  that  side,  and  the  passage  of  the  four  brigades  across  the  valley 
was  hidden  from  him.  Concluding,  then,  that  the  principal  force  was  in 
the  centre,  he  resolved  to  form  two  connected  attacks,  the  one  against  the 
apex,  the  other  against  the  left  face ;  he  thought  that  the  left  of  the  posi- 
tion was  an  accessible  ridge,  whereas  a  deep  ravine,  trenched  as  it  were 
along  the  base,  rendered  it  utterly  impervious  to  an  attack,  except  at  the 
extremity,  over  which  the  road  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Lourinham  passed. 
Junot  had  nearly  fourteen  thousand  fighting  men,  organized  in  four 
divisions,  of  which  three  were  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  with  twenty- 
three  pieces  of  very  small  artillery ;  each  division  was  composed  of  two 
brigades,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  all  being  prepared,  he  commenced  the 

BATTLE  OF  YIMIERO. 

Laborde  marched  with  one  brigade  against  the  centre.  General  Brennier 
led  another  against  the  left,  and  Loison's  brigades  followed  in  the  same 
order  at  a  short  distance.  Kellerman,  with  a  reserve  composed  of  grena- 
diers, moved  in  one  body  behind  Loison,  and  the  cavalrj'  under  Margaron, 
about  thirteen  hundred  in  number,  was  divided,  part  being  on  the  right  of 
Brennier,  part  in  the  rear  of  the  reserve.  The  artillery,  distributed  among 
the  columns,  opened  its  fire  wherever  the  ground  was  favourable.*  It 
was  designed  that  Laborde's  and  Brennier's  attacks  should  be  simultane- 
ous, but  the  latter,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  ravine  before  mentioned 
as  protecting  the  English  left,  got  entangled  among  the  rocks  and  water- 
courses, and  thus  Laborde  alone  engaged  Fane  and  Anstruther  under  a 
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heavy  and  destructive  fire  of  artillery,  which  played  on  his  front  and 
flank ;  for  the  eighth  brigade  being  then  in  the  act  of  mounting  the  heights 
where  the  left  was  posted,  observing  the  advance  of  the  French  columns 
against  the  centre,  halted,  and  opened  a  battery  against  their  right.* 

Junot,  perceiving  this  failure  in  his  combinations,  ordered  Loison  to 
support  Laborde's  attack  with  one  brigade  of  his  division,  and  directed 
General  Solignac,  with  the  other,  to  turn  the  ravine  in  which  Brennier 
was  entangled,  and  to  fall  upon  the  extremity  of  the  English  line ;  General 
Fane  seeing  Loison's  advance,  and  having  a  discretionary  power  to  use 
the  reserve  artillery,  immediately  directed  Colonel  Robe  to  bring  it  into 
action,  and  thus  formed  with  the  divisional  guns  a  most  powerful  battery 
in  opposition.  Meanwhile,  Loison  and  Laborde  formed  a  principal  and 
two  secondary  columns  of  attack,  one  of  which  advanced  against  Fane's 
brigade,  while  the  other  endeavoured  to  penetrate  by  a  road  which  passed 
between  the  ravine  and  the  church  on  the  extreme  left  of  Anstruther ;  but 
the  main  column,  headed  by  Laborde  in  person,  and  preceded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  light  troops,  mounted  the  face  of  the  hill  with  great  fury  and  loud 
cries.  The  English  skirmishers  were  forced  in  upon  the  lines  in  a  moment, 
and  the  French  masses  arrived  at  the  summit ;  yet  shattered  by  the  terrible 
fire  of  Robe's  artillery,  and  breathless  from  their  exertions,  and  in  this 
state,  first  receiving  a  discharge  of  musketry  from  the  fiftieth  regiment  at 
the  distance  of  half  pistol-shot,  they  were  vigorously  charged  in  front  and 
flank,  and  overthrown.  At  the  same  time  the  remainder  of  Fane's  brigade 
repulsed  the  minor  attack,  and  Colonel  Taylor,  with  the  very  few  horse- 
men he  commanded,  passing  out  by  the  right,  rode  fiercely  among  the 
confused  and  retreating  troops,  and  scattered  them  with  great  execution ; 
but  then  Margaron's  cavalry  came  suddenly  down  upon  Taylor,  who  was 
there  slain,  and  the  half  of  his  feeble  squadron  cut  to  pieces. 

Kellerman  took  advantage  of  this  check  to  throw  one  half  of  his  reserve 
into  a  pine  wood  flanking  the  line  of  retreat,  and  the  other  half  he  had 
before  sent  to  re-enforce  the  attack  on  the  church.  The  forty-third 
regiment  were  engaged  in  a  hot  skirmish  amongst  some  vineyards,  when 
these  French  grenadiers  arrived,  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  beat  back  the 
advanced  companies,  but  to  avoid  the  artillery  which  ransacked  their 
left,  they  dipped  a  little  into  the  ravine,  and  were  taken  on  the  other  flank 
by  the  guns  of  the  eighth  and  fourth  brigades.  Then,  when  the  narrow- 
.ness  of  the  way  and  the  sweep  of  the  round  shot  was  disordering  the 
French  ranks,  the  forty-third  rallying  in  one  mass,  came  furiously  down 
upon  the  head  of  the  column,  and,  after  a  short,  desperate  fight,  drove  it 
back  in  confusion ;  but  the  regiment  suffered  very  severely. 

The  French  were  now  discomfited  in  the  centre,  the  woods  and  hollows 
were  filled  with  their  wounded  and  straggling  men,  and  seven  guns  were 
lost.  They  retired  up  the  edge  of  the  ravine  in  a  direction  almost  parallel 
to  the  British  line,  leaving  the  road  from  Vimiero  to  Torres  Vedras  open 
to  their  opponents ;  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy,  however,  strictly  forbade  any 
pursuit  at  that  moment,  partly  because  the  grenadiers  in  the  pine  wood 
flanked  the  line  of  the  French  retreat,  and  partly  because  Margaron's 
horsemen,  riding  stiflHy  between  the  two  armies,  were  not  to  be  lightly 
meddled  with.  Meanwhile,  Brennier  being  still  hampered  in  the  ravine, 
General  Solignac  passed  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  above,  and  came 
upon  Creneral  Ferguson's  brigade,  which  was  posted  at  the  left  of  the 
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English  position,  but  where  the  French  expected  to  find  a  weak  fiank, 
they  encountered  a  front  of  battle,  on  a  depth  of  three  Hues,  protected  by 
steep  declivities  on  either  side,  a  powerful  artillery  swept  away  their 
forennost  ranks,  and  on  their  right  the  fi(\h  brigade  and  the  Portuguese 
were  seen  marching  by  a  distant  ridge  towards  the  Lourinhan)  road^ 
threatening  the  rear. 

Ferguson,  instantly  taking  the  lead,  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  the 
ridge  widened  as  the  English  advanced,  the  regiments  of  the  second  line 
running  up  in  succession,  increased  the  front,  and  constantly  tilled  the 
ground,  and  the  French  falling  fast  under  the  fire,  drew  back  fighting, 
until  they  reached  the  declivity  of  the  ridge ;  their  cavalry  made  several 
efforts  to  check  the  advancing  troops,  but  the  latter  were  too  compact  to 
be  disturbed  by  these  attempts.  Solignac  himself  was  carried  from  the 
field  severely  wounded,  and  his  retiring  column,  continually  outflanked  on 
the  left,  was  cut  ofl^  from  the  line  of  retreat,  and  thrown  into  the  low 
ground  about  the  village  of  Perenza,  where  six  guns  were  captured.  General 
Ferguson,  leaving  the  eighty-second  and  seventy-first  regiments  to  guard 
those  pieces,  was  continuing  to  press  the  disordered  columns,  when  Bren-  • 
nier  having  at  last  cleared  the  ravine,  came  suddenly  in  upon  those  two 
battalions,  and  retook  the  artillery  ;  but  his  success  was  only  momentary  ; 
the  surprised  troops  rallied  upon  the  higher  ground,  poured  in  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry,  and  with  a  shout  returning  to  the  chai-g^,  overthrew  him 
and  recovered  the  guns.  Brennier  himself  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner,  and  Ferguson  having  thus  completely  separated  the  French 
brigades  from  each  other,  would  have  forced  the  greatest  part  of  Soli gnac's 
to  surrender,  if  an  unexpected  order  had  not  obliged  him  to  halt :  the 
discomfited  troops  then  re-formed  under  the  protection  of  their  cavalry 
with  admirable  quickness,  and  making  an  orderly  retreat,  were  soon 
united  to  the  broken  brigades  which  were  falling  back  from  the  attack  on 
the  centre. 

Brennier,  who,  the  moment  he  was  taken,  was  brought  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  eagerly  demanded  if  the  reserve  under  Kellerman  had  yet 
charged.  Sir  Arthur,  ascertaining  from  other  prisoners  that  it  had,  was 
then  satisfied  that  all  the  enemy's  attacks  were  exhausted,  that  no  con- 
siderable body  of  fresh  troops  could  be  hidden  among  the  woods  and 
hollows  in  his  front,  and  that  the  battle  was  won.  It  was  only  twelve 
o'clock,  thirteen  guns  had  been  taken  ;  the  fourth  and  eighth  brigades  had 
suffered  very  little ;  the  Portuguese,  i}\e  fifth  and  the  first  brigades  had 
not  fired  a  shot,  and  the  latter  was  two  miles  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras 
than  any  part  of  the  French  army,  which  was  moreover  in  great  confusion. 
The  relative  numbers  before  the  action  were  considerably  in  favour  of  the 
English,  the  result  of  the  action  had  increased  that  disparity  ;  a  portion  of 
the  army  had  defeated  the  enemy  when  entire,  a  portion  then  could 
effectually  follow  up  the  victory  ;  Sir  Arthur  therefore  resolved  with 
the  five  brigades  on  the  left  to  press  Junot  closely,  hoping  to  drive  him 
over  the  Sierra  da  Baragueda,  and  force  him  upon  the  Tagus,  while  Hill, 
Anstruther,  and  Fane,  seizing  the  defile  of  Torres  Vedras,  should  push  on 
to  Montechiquc  and  cut  him  off  from  Lisbon. 

If  this  able  and  decisive  operation  had  been  executed,  Junot  would 
probably  have  lost  all  his  artillery  and  several  thousand  stragglers,  and 
then,  buffeted  and  turned  at  every  point,  would  have  been  glad  to  seek 
safety  under  the  guns  of  Almeida  or  Elvas;  and  even  that,  he  could  only 
have  accomplished,  because  Sir  John  Moore's  troops  were  not  landed  in 
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the  Mondego.  But  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  was  present  during  the  action, 
although  partly  from  delicacy,  and  partly  from  approving  of  Sir  Arthur's 
arrangements,  he  had  not  hitherto  inierfered,  now  assumed  the  chief 
command ;  from  him  the  order  which  arrested  Ferguson  in  his  victorious 
career  had  emanated,  and  by  him  further  offensive  operations  were  for- 
bidden, for  he  resolved  to  wait  in  the  position  of  Vimiero  until  the  arrival 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  The  Adjutant-General  Clinton,  and  Ck)Ionel  Murray 
the  quartermaster-general,  supported  Sir  Harry's  views,  and  Sir  Arthur's 
earnest  representations  could  not  alter  their  determination. 

Burrard's  decision  was  certainly  erroneous,  yet  error  is  common  in  an 
art  which  at  best  is  but  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  were  imposing  enough  to  sway  most  generals.  The  French 
had  failed  in  the  attacks,  yet  they  rallied  with  surprising  quickness  under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  and  gallant  cavalry  ;  Sir  Harry  knew  that  his 
own  artillery  carriages  were  so  shaken  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  service ;  the 
drafl  horses  were  few  and  bad,  and  the  commissariat  park  on  the  plain 
was  in  the  greatest  confusion,  for  the  hired  Portuguese  carmen  were 
making  off  with  their  carriages  in  all  directions ;  the  English  cavalry  was 
totally  destroyed,  and  finally,  General  Spencer  had  discovered  a  line  of 
fresh  troops  on  the  ridge  behind  that  occupied  by  the  French  army.* 
Weighing  all  these  things  in  his  mind,  with  the  caution  natural  to  age, 
Burrard  was  reluctant  to  hazard  the  fortune  of  the  day  upon  what  he 
deemed  a  perilous  throw.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  who  had  displayed 
all  that  reckless  courage  to  which  he  originally  owed  his  elevation,  was 
enabled,  by  this  unexpected  cessation  of  the  battle,  to  re-form  his  broken 
infantry  ;  twelve  hundred  fresh  men  joined  him  at  the  close  of  the  contest, 
and  then  covered  by  his  cavalry,  he  retreated  with  order  and  celerity  until 
he  regained  the  command  of  the  pass  of  Torres  Vedras,  so  that  when  the 
day  closed,  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies  was  the  same  as  on  the 
evening  before. 

One  general,  thirteen  guns,  and  several  hundred  prisoners,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  French  was  estimated  at 
three  thousand  men,  an  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  certainly  above 
two  thousand,  for  their  closed  columns  had  been  exposed  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  to  sweeping  discharges  of  grape,  and  musketry,  and  the  dead 
lay  thickly  together.  General  Thiebault,  indeed,  reduces  the  number  to 
eighteen  hundred,  and  asserts  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  French  army 
did  not  much  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  from  which  number  he  deducts 
nearly  three  thousand  for  the  sick,  the  stragglers,  and  all  those  other 
petty  drains  which  form  the  torment  of  a  general-in-chief.  But  when  it 
is  considered  that  this  army  was  composed  of  men  selected  and  organized 
in  provisionary  battalions,  expressly  for  the  occasion  ;  that  one-half  had 
only  been  in  the  field  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  the  whole  had  enjoyed  two 
days'  rest  at  Torres  Vedras,t  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  absentees 
bears  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  combatants.  A  French  order  of  battle, 
found  upon  the  field,  gave  a  total  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  present  under 
arms,  of  which  thirteen  hundred  were  cavalry ;  and  this  amount  agrees 
too  closely  with  other  estimates,  and  with  the  observations  made  at  the 
time,  to  leave  any  reasonable  doubt  of  its  authenticity  or  correctness. 

The  arrangements  made  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard  did  not  remain  in  force 
a  long  time.    Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  dis« 
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embarked  and  assumed  the  chief  command ;  thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  during  which  a  battle  was  fought,  the  army  fell  suc- 
cessively into  the  hands  of  three  men,  who,  coming  from  the  ocean,  with 
different  views,  habits,  and  information,  had  not  any  previous  opportunity 
of  communing  even  by  letter,  so  as  to  arrange  a  common  plan  of  opera- 
tions :  and  they  were  now  brought  together  at  a  critical  moment,  when  it 
was  more  than  probable  they  must  all  disagree,  and  that  the  public  service 
must  suflfer  from  that  want  of  vigour  which  is  inherent  to  divided  councils. 
For  when  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  appointed  to  the  command,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  privately  recommended  to  him,  by  the  minister,  as  a 
person  who  should  be  employed  with  more  than  usual  confidence ;  and 
this  unequivocal  hint  was  backed  up  with  too  much  force  by  the  previous 
reputation  and  recent  exploits  of  the  latter,  not  to  produce  some  want  of 
cordiality.*  Sir  Arthur  could  not  do  otherwise  than  take  the  lead  in 
discussing  affairs  of  which  he  had  more  than  laid  the  foundation,  and  Sir 
Hew  would  have  forfeited  all  claims  to  independence  in  his  command,  if 
he  had  not  exercised  the  right  of  judging  for  himself  between  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  his  predecessors. 

After  receiving  information  upon  the  most  important  points,  and  taking 
a  hasty  view  of  the  situation  of  the  army, — although  the  wounded  were 
still  upon  the  ground,  and  the  wains  of  the  commissariat  were  employed 
in  removing  them, — Sir  Hew  decided  to  advance  upon  the  2dd,  and  gave 
orders  to  that  effect.  Nevertheless,  he  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  with  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  that  the  operation  was  a  perilous  one,  which  it  required  the 
concentration  of  all  his  troops,  and  the  application  of  all  his  means,  to 
bring  to  a  good  conclusion ;  and  for  this  reason  he  did  not  rescind  the  order 
directing  Sir  John  Moore  to  fall  down  to  Maceira.f  This  last  measure 
was  disapproved  of  by  Sir  Arthur,  who  observed  that  the  provisions  on 
shore  would  not  supply  more  than  eight  or  nine  days'  consumption  for 
the  troops  already  at  Vimiero ;  that  the  country  would  be  unable  to  fur- 
nish any  assistance,  and  that  the  fleet  could  not  be  calculated  upon  as  a 
resource,  because  the  first  of  the  gales  common  at  that  season  of  the  year 
would  certainly  send  it  away  from  the  coast,  if  it  did  not  destroy  a  great 
portion  of  it.  Sir  Hew  thought  the  evil  of  having  the  army  separated, 
would  be  greater  than  the  chance  of  distress  from  such  events.  His  posi- 
tion was  certainly  difBcult.  The  Bishop  of  Oporto  had  failed  in  his  pro- 
mise of  assisting  the  troops  with  dra[\  cattle, — as,  indeed,  he  did  in  all  his 
promises ;  the  artillery  and  commissariat  were  badly  supplied  with  mules 
and  horses  ;f  the  cavalry  was  a  nullity,  and  the  enemy  was,  with  the 
exception  of  his  immediate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  suffering  no- 
thing from  his  defeat,  which,  we  have  seen,  did  not  deprive  him  of  a 
single  position  necessary  to  his  defence.  While  weighing  this  state  of 
affairs,  he  was  informed  that  General  Kellerman,  escorted  by  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  was  at  the  outposts,  and  demanded  an  interview.  For 
Junot,  after  regaining  Torres  Vedras,  had  occupied  Mafra,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  fight  again,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Lisbon  was  on 
the  point  of  insurrection  ;§  wherefore,  sending  forward  a  false  account  of 
the  action,  he  followed  it  up  with  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison,  and 
called  a  council  of  war  to  advise  measures  with  respect  to  the  English., 
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It  is  an  old  and  sound  remark  that  "  a  council  of  war  never  fights,"  and 
Kellerman's  mission  was  the  result  of  the  above  consultation. 

That  general  being  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  demanded  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  proposed  the  groundwork  of  a 
convention  under  which  Junot  offered  to  evacuate  Portugal  without  fur- 
ther resistance.  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  this  proposition, 
and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  readily  accepted  of  it,  as  an  advantage,  which 
would  accrue,  without  any  drawback  to  the  general  cause  of  the  Peninsula. 
He  knew,  from  a  plan  of  operations,  sketched  by  the  chief  of  the  French 
engineers,  Colonel  Vincent,  and  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  that  Junot  pos- 
sessed several  strong  positions  in  front  of  Lisbon;  and  that  a  retreat 
either  upon  Almeida,  or  across  the  river  upon  Elvas,  was  not  only  within 
the  contemplation  of  that  general,  but  considered  in  this  report  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  perfectly  easy  of  execution.  Hence  the  proposed  conven- 
tion was  an  unexpected  advantage  offered  in  a  moment  of  difficulty,  and 
the  only  subject  of  consideration  was  the  nature  of  the  articles  proposed 
by  Kellerman  as  a  basis  for  the  treaty.  Sir  Hew  being  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  many  details,  had  recourse  to  Sir  A.  Wcllesley  for  information, 
and  the  latter,  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
coincided  as  to  the  sound  policy  of  agreeing  to  a  convention,  by  which  a 
strong -French  army  would  be  quietly  got  out  of  a  country  that  it  had 
complete  military  possession  of;  and  by  which,  not  only  a  great  moral 
effect  in  favour  of  the  general  cause  would  be  produced,  but  an  actual 
gain  made,  both  of  men  and  time,  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
io  Spain.*    By  the  convention  he  observed, 

1*.  That  a  kingdom  would  be  liberated,  with  all  its  fortresses,  arsenals, 
etc.,  and  that  the  excited  population  of  the  Peninsula  might  then  be 
pushed  forward  in  the  career  of  opposition  to  France,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances. 

2*.  That  the  Spanish  army  of  Estremadura,  which  contained  the  most 
efficient  body  of  cavalry  in  the  Peninsula,  could  be  re-enforced  with  the 
four  or  five  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  who  were  prisoners  on  board  the 
vessels  in  the  Tagus ;  and  would  be  enabled  to  unite  with  the  other  patriot 
armies  at  a  critical  period,  when  every  addition  of  force  must  tend  to 
increase  the  confidence  and  forward  the  impulse,  which  the  victory  of 
Baylen  and  the  flight  of  Joseph  had  given  to  the  Spaniards.  Finally,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  lives  to  be  expected  in  carrying  the  French  positions  in 
Portugal,  all  the  difficulties  of  reducing  the  fortresses,  and  the  danger  of 
losing  a  communication  with  the  fleet,  would  be  avoided  by  this  measure, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  as  complete,  as  the  most  sanguine  could  ex- 
pect, from  the  long  course  of  uncertain  and  unhealthy  operations  which 
must  follow  a  rejection  of  the  proposal.  But,  while  admitting  the  utility 
of  the  measure  itself,  he  diflfered  with  the  commander-in-chief  as  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  a  long  discussion,  in  which  Sir  H.  Burrard  took 
a  part,  followed  the  opening  of  Kellerman's  mission.f  Sir  Arthur's  first 
objection  was,  that,  in  point  of  form,  Kellerman  was  merely  entitled  to 
negotiate  a  cessation  of  hostilities;  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  judged  that,  as 
the  good  policy  and  the  utility  of  the  convention  were  recognised,  it  would 
.be  unwise  to  drive  the  French  to  the  wall  on  a  point  of  ceremony,  and 
therefore  accepted  the  proposition.    The  basis  of  a  definitive  treaty  was 
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then  arranged,  subject  to  the  final  apprdbation  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
without  whose  concurrence  it  was  not  to  be  binding. 

Articles  1st  and  2d  declared  the  fact  of  the  armistice,  and  provided  for 
the  mode  of  future  proceedings. 

Article  3d  indicated  the  river  Sisandre  as  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  The  position  of  Torres  Vedras  to  be  occupied  by 
neither. 

Article  4th.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  engaged  to  have  the  Portuguese  in- 
cluded in  the  armistice,  and  their  boundary  line  was  to  extend  from  Leiria 
to  Thomar. 

Article  5th  declared,  that  the  French  were  not  to  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  that  themselves  and  their  property,  public  and 
private,  were,  without  any  detainer,  to  be  transported  to  France.  To 
this  article  Sir  Arthur  objected,  as  affording  a  cover  for  the  abstraction 
of  Portuguese  property :  whereupon  Kellerman  said,  that  it  was  to  be 
taken  in  its  fair  sense  of  property  justly  obtained,  and  upon  this  assurance 
it  was  admitted. 

Article  6ih  provided  for  the  protection  of  individuals.  It  guaranteed 
from  political  persecution  all  French  residents,  all  subjects  of  powers  in 
alliance  with  France,  and  all  Portuguese  who  had  served  the  invaders,  or 
become  obnoxious  for  their  attachment  to  them. 

Article  7th  stipulated  for  the  neutrality  of  the  port  of  Lisbon  as  far  as 
the  Russian  fleet  was  concerned.  At  first  Kellerman  proposed  to  have 
the  Russian  fleet  guaranteed  from  capture,  with  leave  to  return  to  the ' 
Baltic,  but  this  was  peremptorily  refused ;  indeed,  the  whole  proceeding 
was  designed  to  entangle  the  Russians  in  the  French  negotiation,  that,  in 
case  the  armistice  should  be  broken,  the  former  might  be  forced  into  a 
co-operation  with  the  latter. 

Sir  Arthur  strenuously  opposed  this  article:  he  argued,  1°.  That  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  were  not  blended,  and  that  they  stood  in 
different  relations  towards  the  British  army.  2°.  That  it  was  an  impor- 
tant object  to  keep  them  separate,  and  that  the  French  general,  if  pressed 
would  leave  the  Russians  to  their  fate.  3**.  That  as  the  British  operations 
bad  not  been  so  rapid  and  decisive  as  to  enable  them  to  capture  the  fleet 
before  the  question  of  neutrality  could  be  agitated,  the  right  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  such  protection  was  undoubted ;  and  in  the  present  circumstances 
it  was  desirable  to  grant  it,  because,  independent  of  the  chances  of  their 
final  capture,  they  would  be  prevented  from  returning  to  the  Baltic,  which 
in  fact  constituted  their  only  point  of  interest  when  disengaged  from  the 
French ;  but,  that,  viewed  as  allies  of  the  latter,  they  became  of  great 
weight.  Lastly,  that  it  was  an  afl^air  which  concerned  the  Portuguese, 
Russians,  and  British,  but  with  which  the  French^could  have  no  right  to 
interfere.  Sir  Hew,  finding  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  became 
lengthened,  and  considering  that  Sir  Charles  Cotton  alone  could  finally 
decide,  admitted  the  article  merely  as  a  form,  without  acquiescing  in  the 
propriety  .of|  it. 

Article  8th  provided,  that  all  guns  of  French  calibre,  and  the  horses  of 
the  cavalry,  were  to  be  transported  to  France. 

Article  9th  stipulated,  that  forty-eight  hours*  notice  should  be  given  of 
the  rupture  of  the  armistice. 

To  this  article  also  Sir  Arthur  objected;  he  considered  it  unnecessary 
for  the  interests  of  the  British  army,  and  favourable  to  the  French  ;  be- 
cause, if  hostilities  recommenced,  the  latter  would  have  forty -eight  hours 
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to  make  arrangements  for  their  defence,  for  the  passage  of  the  Tagus, 
and  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Russian  fleet.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Sir 
Hew  thought  it  was  an  absolute  advantage  to  gain  time  for  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  British  army,  and  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore's  re-en- 
forcements. 

By  an  additional  article  it  was  provided,  that  all  the  fortresses  held  by 
the  French,  which  had  not  capitulated  before  the  25th  of  August,  should 
be  given  up  to  the  British ;  and  the  basis  of  a  convention  being  thus 
arranged  General  Kellerman  returned  to  his  chief,  and  Colonel  George 
Murray  was  ordered  to  carry  the  proposed  articles  to  the  English  admiral. 

Previous  to  his  landing.  Sir  Hew  had  received  none  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  had  met  with  no  person 
during  his  voyage  from  whom  he  could  obtain  authentic  information  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  his  time  l)eing  at  first  occupied  by  the  negotiations 
with  Kellerman,  he  was  uninformed  of  many  details  of  importance.  Now, 
the  day  af\er  Kellerman's  departure,  Don  Bernardin  Freire  de  Andrada, 
the  Portuguese  commander-in-chief,  came  to  remonstrate  against  the 
armistice  just  concluded ;  but,  from  the  circumstances  before- mentioned, 
it  so  happened  that  Sir  Hew  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Don 
Bernardin  and  his  army,  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  therefore  difficult  for  him  to  manage  this  interview  with  propriety, 
because  Andrada  had  some  plausible,  although  no  real,  ground  of  com- 
plaint. His  remonstrances  were,  however,  merely  intended  for  the  com- 
mencement of  an  intrigue,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  revert. 

Colonel  Murray  soon  reached  the  fleet,  and  presented  the  articles  of 
convention  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton;  but  the  latter  refused  to  concur  therein, 
declaring  that  he  would  himself  conduct  a  separate  treaty  for  the  Russian 
ships.  With  this  answer  Colonel  Murray  returned  on  the  24th,  having 
first,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  French  officer  who  accompanied 
him  on  board  the  Hibernia,  declared,  that  nothing  had  passed  between 
him  and  Sir  Charles  Cotton  which  ought  to  preclude  further  negotiation. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  now  urged  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  give 
notice,  witho'Jt  further  explanation,  that  hostilities  would  recommence, 
leaving  it  to  Junot  to  renew  propositions,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  separately 
from  the  Russians.*  Sir  Hew,  however,  lelt  himself,  in  honour,  bound 
by  Colonel  Murray's  observation  to  the  French  officer,  and  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion;  he  likewise  felt  disinclined  to  relinquish 
a  negotiation  which,  from  certain  circumstances,  he  deemed  upon  the 
point  of  being  crowned  with  success.  He  therefore  despatched  Colonel 
Murray  to  Lisbon,  with  directions  to  inform  Junot  of  the  admiral's  objec- 
tion, and  to  give  notice  of  the  consequent  rupture  of  the  armistice,  Murray 
himself  being  provided,  however,  with  full  powers  to  enter  into  and  con- 
clude a  definitive  treaty  upon  a  fresh  basis.  The  army  was,  at  the  same 
time,  pushed  forward  to  Ramalhal,  and  Sir  J.  Moore's  troops  were  landed 
at  Maceira  Bay,  but  the  order  to  repair  to  that  place  did  not  reach  them 
until  several  regiments  had  been  disembarked  in  the  Mondego;  the 
re-shipping  of  these,  together  with  contrary  winds,  had  caused  a  delay  of 
four  days,  and  at  Maceira  great  difficulty  and  some  loss  was  sustained  in 
getting  on  shore,  an  operation  only  effected  by  five  days  of  incessant 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  navy ;  the  boats  were  constantly  swamped  by 
the  surf,  and  such  was  its  fury  that  not  more  than  thirty  remained  fit  for 
service  at  the  conclusion.f 
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On  the  27lh,  information  was  received,  from  Colonel  Murray,  that  a 
fresh  treaty  was  in  agitation  upon  an  admissible  basis ;  and  the  next  day 
the  army  took  a  new  position,  a  part  occupying  Torres  Vedras,  and  the 
remainder  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  that  town.  Meanwhile,  in  Lisbon, 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was  excessively  great ;  hope  and  fear 
were  magnified  by  the  obscurity  of  affairs,  and  the  contradictory  news 
which  was  spread  by  the  French,  and  by  those  who  held  communication 
with  the  country,  had  increased  the  anxious  feeling  of  joy  or  grief  almost 
to  frenzy.  Junot  made  every  effort  to  engage  Admiral  Siniavin  in  the 
negotiation ;  and  the  necessity  by  which  the  latter  was  forced  to  put  his 
ships  in  a  hostile  and  guarded  attitude,  contributed  powerfully  to  control 
the  populace,  and  give  strength  to  an  opinion  industriously  spread,  that 
he  would  make  common  cause  with  the  French.  Nevertheless  Siniavin 
had  no  intention  of  this  kind,  and  very  early  gave  notice  that  he  would 
treat  separately ;  wherefore  the  French  being  thus  left  to  themselves,  had 
no  resource  but  their  own  dexterity,  and  brought  all  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  diplomatic  subtlety  into  play.  Among  other  schemes, 
Junot  opened  a  separate  communication  with  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple  at  the 
moment  when  Colonel  Murray,  invested  with  full  powers,  was  engaged 
in  daily  conferences  with  Kellerman ;  and  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  was  much  increased  by  the  natural  sources  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  incident  to  such  a  singular  transaction,  where  two  foreign 
nations  were  seen  bargaining,  and  one  of  them  honestly  bargaining,  for 
the  goods  and  interests  of  a  third,  yet  scarcely  hinting  even  at  the  exis- 
tence of  the  latter.  The  French  being  the  weakest,  were  most  subtle,  and 
to  protect  the  vital  questions  advanced  extravagant  claims ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Portuguese  leaders,  no  longer  fearing  a  defeat,  protested 
against  the  convention,  passed  the  line  of  demarcation,  attacked  the 
French  patroles,  and  menaced  an  attack  from  the  side  of  Santa  rem. 
This  movement,  and  the  breach  of  faith  in  attacking  the  patroles,  were 
promptly  and  distinctly  disavowed  by  Sir  Hew;  yet  they  kept  suspicion 
awake,  and  the  mutual  misunderstandings  arose  at  last  to  such  a  height, 
that  Junot,  seeming  for  a  moment  to  recover  all  his  natural  energy, 
threatened  to  burn  the  public  establishments,  and  make  his  retreat  good 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  ;  a  menace  which  nothing  could  have  prevented 
him  from  executing.  Finally,  however,  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Lisbon  on  the  30th,  and  soon  afterwards  ratified  in  form. 

This  celebrated  convention,  improperly  called  "  of  Cintra,"  consisted 
of  twenty-two  original,  and  three  supplementary  articles,  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  many  of  which.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  disagreed,  but  as  their  disagreement  had  reference  to  the  details 
and  not  to  the  general  principle,  the  historical  importance  is  not  sufBcicnt 
to  call  for  remark.*  An  informality  on  the  part  of  Junot,  caused  some 
delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  instrument;  the  British  army  marched 
notwithstanding  to  take  up  the  position  near  Lisbon,  assigned  to  it  by 
the  11th  article  of  the  treaty,  and  on  the  march.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  met 
two  Russian  officers,  who  were  charged  to  open  a  separate  negotiation 
for  the  Russian  squadron ;  he,  however,  refused  to  receive  their  creden- 
tials, and  referred  them  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton.  Thus  baffled  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  on  a  double  treaty,  for  a  naval  one  was  already  com- 
menced, Siniavin,  whose  conduct  appears  to  have  been  weak,  was  forced 
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to  come  to  a  conclusion  with  the  English  admiral.  At  first  he  claimed 
the  prolection  of  a  neutral  port;  but  as  singly  he  possessed  none  of  tliat 
weight  whicli  circumstances  had  given  him  before  the  convention  with 
Junot,  his  claim  was  answered  by  an  intimation,  that  a  British  flag  was 
flying  on  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus;  and  this  was  true,  for  the 
third  and  forty-second  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Beresford,  having  landed  and  taken  possession  of  them,  in  virtue  of  the 
convention,  the  British  colours  were  improperly  hoisted  instead  of  the 
Portuguese.  Foiled  again  by  this  proceeding,  the  justice  of  which  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  Siniavin  finally  agreed  to  surrender  upon  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

V.  The  Russian  ships,  with  their  sails,  stores,  etc.,  were  to  be  held 
by  England,  as  a  deposit,  until  six  months  aQer  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  the  two  governments  of  the  contracting  parties. 

2®.  The  admiral,  officers,  and  seamen,  without  any  restriction  as  to 
their  future  services,  were  to  be  transported  to  Russia,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government. 

But  two  additional  articles  were,  subsequently  to  the  ratification  of  the 
original  treaty,  proposed  by  the  Russians,  and  assented  to  by  the  English 
admiral.  The  first  stipulated  that  the  imperial  flag  should  be  displayed, 
even  in  the  British  harbours,  as  long  as  the  Russian  admiral  remained 
on  board.  The  second  provided  that  the  ships  themselves  and  their 
stores  should  be  delivered  again  at  the  appointed  time,  in  the  same  slate 
as  when  surrendered.  The  rights  of  the  Portuguese  were  not  referred 
to  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Cotton  was  justified  by  his  instructions,  which  autho- 
rized him  to  make  prize  of  the  Russian  fleet.*  Siniavin  thus  sufiTered  all 
the  inconvenience  of  hostilities,  and  the  shame  of  striking  his  colours 
without  having  violated  in  any  manner  the  relations  of  amity  in  which 
his  nation  stood  with  regard  to  Portugal.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  old  and  decaying  ships,  the  British  government  made 
an  injudicious  display  of  contempt  for  the  independetice  of  their  ally, 
because,  with  singular  inconsistency,  they  permitted  tho  officers  and 
crews,  the  real  strength  of  the  squadron,  to  return  to  the  Baltic,  although 
scarcely  a  year  had  elapsed,  since  the  national  character  was  defiled  in 
that  quarter,  to  suppress  a  navy  inimical  to  Great  Britain.  This  incon- 
sistency belonged  wholly  to  the  ministers ;  for  the  two  original  articles  of 
the  treaty  only  were  confirmed  by  them,  and  ihcy  were  copied  from  the 
Admiralty  instructions  delivered  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton  four  months  pre- 
vious to  the  transaction.  Yet  that  officer,  by  the  very  men  who  had 
framed  those  instructions,  was,  with  matchless  effrontery,  rebuked  for 
having  adopted  a  new  principle  of  maritime  surrender  If 

On  the  second  of  September  head-quarters  were  established  at  Oyeras; 
the  right  of  the  army  occupied  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  left 
rested  upon  the  heights  of  Bellas.  The  French  army  concentrated  in 
Lisbon,  posted  their  piquets  and  guards  as  if  in  front  of  an  enemy,  and 
at  night  the  sentries  fired  upon  whoever  approached  their  posts,  the  police 
disbanded  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  city  became  a  scene  of  turbulence, 
anarchy,  and  crime.J  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  their  enemies, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  testified  their  joy,  and  evinced  their  vengeful 
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feelings  in  a  remarkable  manner;  they  refused  to  sell  any  provisions,  or 
to  deal  in  any  manner  with  the  French;  they  sung  songs  of  triumph  in 
their  hearing,  and  in  their  sight  fabricated  thousands  of  small  lamps  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  illuminating  the  streets  at  their  departure;  the 
doors  of  many  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  troops  were  marked  in  one 
Dight ;  men  were  observed  bearing  in  their  hats  lists  of  Portuguese  or 
Frenchmen  designed  for  slaughter,  and  the  quarters  of  Loison  were 
threatened  with  a  serious  attack.  Yet  amidst  all  this  disorder  and  vio- 
lence, General  Travot,  and  some  others  of  the  French  army,  fearlessly 
and  safely  traversed  the  streets,  unguarded  save  by  the  reputation  of 
their  just  and  liberal  conduct  when  in  power,  a  fact  extremely  honourable 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  conclusive  of  the  misconduct  of  Loison.  Junot 
himself  was  menaced  by  an  assassin,  but  he  treated  the  affair  with  mag- 
nanimity, and  in  general  he  was  respected,  although  in  a  far  less  degree 
than  Travot.* 

The  dread  of  an  explosion,  which  would  have  compromised  at  once 
the  safety  of  his  army  and  of  the  city,  induced  the  French  general  to 
hasten  the  period  when  an  English  division  was  to  occupy  the  citadel 
and  take  charge  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Meanwhile  emissaries  from 
the  junta  of  Oporto  fomented  the  disposition  of  the  populace  to  commit 
themselves  by  an  attack  upon  the  French,  the  convention  was  reprobated, 
and  endeavours  were  fruitlessly  made  to  turn  the  tide  of  indignation  even 
against  the  English,  as  abettors  of  the  invaders.  The  judge  of  the  people, 
an  energetic,  but  turbulent  fellow,  issued  an  inflammatory  address,  in 
which,  calling  for  a  suspension  of  the  treaty,  he  designated  the  French  as 
robbers  and  insulters  of  religion ;  the  Monteiro  Mor,  who  commanded  a 
rabble  of  peasantry,  which  he  dignified  with  the  title  of  an  army,  took 
possession  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  from  his  quarters  issued 
a  protest  against  the  convention,  the  execution  of  which  he  had  the  auda- 
city to  call  upon  Sir  Charles  Cotton  to  interrupt ;  the  latter  sent  his  com- 
munications to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  treated  them  with  the  con- 
temptuous indignation  they  merited. 

Sir  John  Hope  being  appointed  English  commandant  of  Lisbon,  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Belem  on  the  10th,  and  of  the  citadel  the  12th; 
and,  by  his  firm  and  vigorous  conduct,  reduced  the  effervescence  of  the 
public  mind,  and  repressed  the  disorders  which  had  risen  to  a  height  that 
gave  opportunity  for  the  commission  of  any  villany.  The  Duke  of 
Abrantes,  with  his  staff,  embarked  the  18th.  The  first  division  of  his 
army  sailed  the  15th;  it  was  followed  by  the  second  and  third  divisions; 
and  on  the  dOth,  all  the  French,  except  the  garrisons  of  Elvas  and 
Almeida,  were  out  of  Portugal. 

But  the  execution  of  the  convention  had  not  been  carried  on  thus  far 
without  much  trouble  and  contestation.  Lord  Proby,  the  English  com- 
missioner appointed  to  carry  the  articles  of  the  treaty  into  effect,  was 
joined  by  Major-General  Beresford  on  the  6th,  and  their  united  labours 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigences  of  a  task,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  disputes  hourly  arose.  Anger,  the  cupidity  of  individuals, 
and  opportunity,  combined  to  push  the  French  beyond  the  bounds  of 
honour  and  decency,  and  several  gross  attempts  were  made  to  appro- 
priate property  which  no  interpretation  of  the  stipulations  should  give  a 
colour  to :  amongst  the  most  odious  were  the  abstraction  of  manuscripts, 
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and  rare  specimens  of  natural  history,  from  the  national  museum ;  and 
the  invasion  of  the  deposito  publico,  or  funds  of  money  awaiting  legal 
decision  for  their  final  appropriation.  Those  dishonest  attempts  were 
met  and  checked  with  a  strong  hand,  and  at  last  a  committee,  consisting 
of  an  individual  of  each  of  the  three  nations,  was  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners on  both  sides.  Their  office  was  to  receive  reclamations,  to 
investigate  them,  and  to  do  justice  by  seizing  upon  all  contraband  bag- 
gage embarked  by  the  French ;  a  measure  attended  with  excellent  effect, 
ft  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  loud  complaints  and  violence  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  machinations  of  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  seem  to 
have  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  British  and  influenced  their  acts,  more 
than  the  real  facts  warranted ;  for  the  national  character  of  the  Portu- 
guese was  not  then  understood,  nor  the  extent  to  which  they  supplied  the 
place  of  true  reports  by  the  fabrication  of  false  ones,  generally  known. 

Party  writers  have  not  been  wanting  since  to  exaggerate  the  grounds 
of  complaint.  The  English  have  imputed  fraud  and  evasions  of  the  most 
dishonourable  kind  to  the  French,  and  the  latter  have  retorted  by  accu- 
sations of  gratuitous  insult,  and  breach  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  their  sol- 
diers, when  on  board  the  British  ships,  were  treated  with  cruelty  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  desert.  It  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  all 
the  error  was  on  one  side,  but  it  does  appear  reasonable  and  consonant 
to  justice  to  decide,  that  as  the  French  were  originally  aggressors  and 
acting  for  their  own  interest,  and  that  the  British  were  interfering  for  the 
protection  of  the  Portuguese,  an  indecorous  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
if  not  commendable,  was  certainly  more  excusable  than  in  their  opponents. 
Upon  the  ground  of  its  being  impossible  for  Junot  to  know  what  was 
doing  in  his  name,  the  British  commissioners  acquitted  him  of  any  per- 
sonal impropriety  of  conduct,  and  his  public  orders,  which  denounced 
severe  punishments  for  such  malpractices,  corroborated  this  testimony ; 
yet  Kellerman,  in  his  communications  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  did  not 
scruple  to  insinuate  matters  to  the  duke's  disadvantage.  But,  amidst  all 
these  conflicting  accusations,  the  British  commander's  personal  good 
faith  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  justice  has  never  been  called  in 
question.* 

To  define  the  exact  extent  to  which  each  party  should  have  pushed 
their  claims  is  not  an  easy  task,  yet  an  impartial  investigator  would 
begin  by  carefully  separating  the  original  rights  of  the  French,  from 
those  rights  which  they  acquired  by  the  convention  ;  and  much  of  the 
subsequent  clamour  in  England  against  the  authors  of  that  treaty  sprung 
from  the  error  of  confounding  these  essentially  distinct  grounds  of  argu- 
ment. Conquest  being  the  sole  foundation  of  the  first,  defeat,  if  com- 
plete, extinguished  them  ;  if  incomplete,  nullified  a  part  only.  Now  the 
issue  of  the  appeal  to  arms  not  having  been  answerable  to  the  justice  of 
the  cause,  an  agreement  ensued,  by  which  a  part  was  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  the  remainder,  and  upon  the  terms  of  that  agreement  the  whole 
question  of  right  hinges.  If  the  French  were  not  prisoners  of  war,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  had  not  forfeited  their  claims,  founded  on  the  right  of 
conquest,  but  they  were  willing  to  exchange  an  insecure  tenure  of  the 
whole,  for  a  secure  tenure  of  a  part.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  defining 
exactly  what  was  conceded,  and  what  should  be  recovered  from  them. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  restitution  of  plunder  acquired  anterior  to 
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the  convention  was  clearly  out  of  the  question ;  if  officially  obtained,  it 
was  part  of  the  rights  bargained  for;  if  individually,  to  what  tribunal 
could  the  innumerable  claims  which  would  follow  such  an  article  be  refer- 
red? Abstract  notions  of  right  in  such  matters  are  misplaced.  If  an 
army  surrenders  at  discretion,  the  victors  may  say  with  Brennus,  "  Wo 
to  the  vanquished  but  a  convention  implies  some  weakness,  and  must 
be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  prudence,  not  in  those  of  justice. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  bishop  and  junta  of  Oporto  aim  at  the  supreme  power;  wish  to  establish  the  seat  of 
government  at  Oporto  ;  tneir  intrigues ;  strange  proceedings  of  General  Deciien ;  reflec- 
tions thereupon — Clamour  raised  against  the  convention  in  Kngland  and  in  Portugal; 
soon  ceaiics  in  Portugal — ^I'he  Spanish  general  Galluzzo  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
convention  ;  invests  Fort  La  Lippe ;  his  proceedings  absurd  aijd  unjustifiable — Sir  John 
Hope  marches  ngainst  him ;  ho  alteni  his  conduct — Garrison  of  La  Lippe — March  to 
Lisbon — Embarked — Garrison  of  Almeida;  march  to  Oporto;  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  Portuguese — Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  recalled  to  England — Vile 
conduct  of  toe  dailj  press — Violence  of  public  feeling — Convention,  improperly  called^ 
of  Cintra — Observations — On  the  action  of  Kori9a — on  the  battle  of  Vimiero— -On  tiie 
convention. 

The  interview  that  took  place  at  Vimiero,  between  Don  Bernardin  Freire 
de  Andrada  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  has  been  already  noticed  as  the  com- 
mencement of  an  intrigue  of  some  consequence.  The  Portuguese  chief 
objected  at  the  time  to  the  armistice  concluded  with  Kellerman,  osten- 
sibly upon  general  grounds,  but  really,  as  it  appeared  to  Sir  Hew,  be- 
cause the  bishop  and  junta  of  Oporto  were  not  named  in  the  instrument. 
At  the  desire  of  Freire,  one  Ayres  Pinto  de  Souza  was  received  at  the 
English  head-quarters  as  the  protector  of  Portuguese  interests  during  the 
subsc*quent  negotiation,  and  he  was  soon  apprised  that  a  treaty  for  a 
definitive  convention  was  on  foot,  himself  and  his  general  being  invited 
to  state  their  views  and  wishes  before  any  further  steps  were  taken. 
Neither  of  them  took  any  notice  of  this  invitation,  but  when  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  clamoured  loudly  against  it.  The  British  army  was, 
they  said,  an  auxiliary  force,  and  should  only  act  as  such,  nevertheless, 
it  had  assumed  the  right  of  treating  with  the  French  for  Portuguese  in- 
terests, and  a  convention  had  been  concluded  which  protected  the 
enemy  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  rapine  and  cruelty  ;  it  was  more 
favourable  than  the  strength  of  the  relative  parties  warranted,  and  no 
notice  had  been  taken  of  the  Portuguese  government,  or  of  the  native 
army  in  the  Alcmtejo;  men  who  were  obnoxious  to  their  countrymen,  for 
having  aided  the  invaders,  were  protected  from  a  just  vengeance ;  finally 
the  fortresses  were  bargained  for,  as  acquisitions  appertaining  to  the  Bri- 
tish army :  a  circumstance  which  must  inevitably  excite  great  jealousy 
both  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  injure  the  general  cause,  by  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  French  emissaries  to  create  disunion  among  the  allied 
nations.  They  dwelt  also  upon  the  importance  of  the  native  forces,  the 
strength  of  the  insurrection,  and  insinuated  that  separate  operations  were 
likely  to  be  carried  on  notwithstanding  the  treaty. 

Noble  words  often  cover  pitiful  deeds ;  this  remonstrance,  apparently 
springing  from  the  feelings  of  a  patriot  whose  heart  was  ulcerated  by 
the  wrongs  his  country  had  sustained,  was  but  a  cloak  for  a  miserable 
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interested  intrigue.  The  Bishop  of  Oporto,  a  meddling  ambitious  priest, 
had  early  conceived  the  project  of  placing  himself  at  the  heud  of  the 
insurrectional  authorities,  and  transferring  the  seat  of  government  from 
Lisbon  to  Oporto.  He  was  aware  that  he  should  encounter  great  opposi- 
tion, and  he  hoped  that  by  inveigling  the  English  general  to  countenance 
these  pretensions,  he  might,  with  the  aid  of  Freire's  force,  and  his  own 
influence,  succeed  in  the  object  of  his  wishes.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  dated  the  4th  of  August,  in  which  was  en- 
closed, as  the  letter  describes  it,  «« The  form  of  government  with  which 
they,  the  junta  of  Oporto,  meant  to  govern  Portugal  when  the  city  of 
Lisbon  should  be  free  from  the  French ;  and  this  letter,  together  with  its 
enclosure,  being  transmitted  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  placed  them 
among  other  public  documents  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  when 
the  latter  first  landed  at  Maceira.  In  the  document  itself  it  was  declared  that 

The  body  of  government  had  taken  the  glorious  resolution  of  restoring 
the  Portuguese  monarchy  in  all  its  extent,  and  of  recovering  the  crown  of 
Portugal  for  its  lawful  sovereign,  Don  Juan  VI.,  their  prince."  But  this 
*«  glorious  resolution"  was  burdened  with  many  forms  and  restrictions ; 
and  although  the  junta  professed  the  intention  of  re-establishing  a  regency, 
they  declared,  "  that  if  this  new  regency  should  be  interrupted  by  a  new 
invasion  of  the  French^  or  by  any  other  things  the  junta  would  imme- 
diately take  the  government  on  itself,  and  exercise  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  it  had  done  ever  since  its  institution. 

Thus  prepared  for  some  cabal,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  at  no  loss  for 
an  answer  to  Freire's  remonstrance.  He  observed,  that  if  the  government 
of  Portugal  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  neither  had  that  of 
England,  nor  that  of  France.  The  convention  was  purely  military,  and 
for  the  present  concerned  only  the  commanders  in  the  field.  With  regard 
to  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  fact  of  the  British  army  being 
an  auxiliary  force,  the  first  was  merely  a  measure  of  military  precaution 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  latter  was  m  no  way  rendered  doubtful  by 
any  act  which  had  been  committed ;  he  Sir  Hew  was  instructed  by  his 
government  to  assist  in  restoring  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  to  his 
lawful  rights,  without  any  secret  or  interested  motives;  finally,  the  Por- 
tuguese general  had  been  invited  to  assist  in  the  negotiations,  and  if  he 
had  not  done  so,  the  blame  rested  with  himself.  To  this  Sir  Hew  might 
have  justly  added,  that  the  conduct  of  Freire  in  withdrawing  his  troops  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  the  campaign,  by  no  means  entitled  him  to 
assume  a  high  tone  towards  those  whom  he  had  so  disgracefully  deserted 
in  the  hour  of  danger. 

The  Portuguese  general  was  silenced  by  this  plain  and  decided  answer ; 
yet  the  English  general  was  quickly  convinced  that  the  bishop  and  his 
coadjutors,  however  incapable  of  conducting  great  affairs,  were  expe- 
rienced plotters.  In  his  first  interview  with  Andrada,  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple had  taken  occasion  to  observe,  that  no  government  lawfully 
representing  the  prince  regent  actually  existed  in  Portugal :"  in  fact,  a 
junta,  calling  itself  independent,  was  likewise  established  in  Algarve,  and 
the  members  of  the  regency  legally  invested  by  the  prince  with  supreme 
authority  were  dispersed,  and  part  of  them  in  the  power  of  the  French. 
This  observation,  so  adverse  to  the  prelate^s  views,  was  transmitted  to 
him  by  Freire,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  armistice;  and  he  was  well 
aware  that  a  definite  convention,  differing  materially  from  the  armistice, 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded^  the  refusal  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton 
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to  concur  in  the  latter,  having  rendered  it  null  and  void.  Nevertheless, 
preserving  silence  on  that  point,  the  bishop  forwarded  the  copy  of  the 
armistice  to  the  Chevalier  Da  Souza,  Portuguese  minister  in  London, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  filled  with  invectives  and  misrepresentations  of 
its  provisions ;  the  chevalier  placed  this  letter  with  its  enclosures  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  English  secretary  of  stale  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  at  the  same  time  delivering  to  him  an  official  note,  in  which,  adopting 
the  style  of  the  prelate  and  junta,  he  spoke  of  them  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  sovereign,  and  the  possessors  of  the  supreme  power  in 
Portugal. 

Nor  were  the  efforts  of  the  party  confined  to  formal  communications 
with  the  ministers,  the  daily  press  teemed  with  invectives  against  the 
English  general's  conduct;  ex-parte  statements, founded  on  the  provisions 
of  an  armistice  that  was  never  concluded,  being  thus  palmed  upon  a 
public,  always  hasty  in  judging  of  such  matters,  a  prejudice  against  the 
convention  was  raised  before  either  the  terms  of,  or  the  events  which  led 
to  it,  were  known.  For  Sir  Hew,  forgetting  the  ordinary  forms  of  official 
intercourse,  had  neglected  to  transmit  information  to  his  government 
until  fifteen  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  treaty,  and  the  ministers, 
unable  lo  contradict  or  explain  any  of  Souza's  assertions,  were  thus 
placed  in  a  mortifying  situation,  by  which  their  minds  were  irritated  and 
disposed  to  take  a  prejudiced  view  of  the  real  treaty.  Meanwhile  the 
bishop  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the  convention,  hence  the  silence  of 
Freire  during  the  negotiation  ;  but  that  once  concluded,  a  clamour  was, 
by  the  party,  raised  in  Portugal,  similar  to  what  had  already  been  excited 
in  England ;  thus  both  nations  appeared  to  be  equally  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  the  general,  when,  in  fact,  his  proceedings  were  unknown  to 
either. 

It  would  appear  that  the  bishop  had  other  than  Portuguese  coadjutors. 
The  Baron  Von  Decken,  a  Hanoverian  officer,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
military  agents  at  Oporto ;  he  was  subject  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's 
orders,  but  as  his  mission  was  of  a  detached  nature,  he  was  also  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England.  Von  Decken 
arrived  at  Oporto  upon  the  17th  August,  and  the  same  evening,  in  con- 
cert with  the  bishop,  concocted  a  project  admirably  adapted  to  forward 
the  view  of  the  latter;  they  agreed  that  (he prelate  was  the  fittest  person 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  that  as  he  could  not,  or  pre- 
tended he  could  not,  quit  Oporto,  the  seat  of  government  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  that  city. 

Two  obstacles  to  this  arrangement  were  foreseen :  first,  the  prince 
regent  at  his  departure  had  nominated  a  regency,  and  left  full  instruc- 
tions for  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  arising  from  death  or  other  causes  ; 
secondly,  the  people  of  Lisbon  and  of  the  southern'  provinces  would 
certainly  resist  any  plan  for  changing  the  seat  of  government :  hence,  to 
obviate  these  difficulties.  Von  Decken  wrote  largely  in  commendation  of 
the  proposed  arrangement,  vilifying  the  conduct  of  the  regency,  and 
urging  Sir  Hew  not  only  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  ambitious  project, 
but  to  employ  the  British  troops  in  controlling  the  people  of  Lisbon, 
should  they  attempt  to  frustrate  the  bishop's  plans.*  To  conciliate  the 
members  of  the  regency,  it  was  proposed  to  admit  a  portion  of  them  into 
the  newg  overnroent,  and  Francisco  Noronha,  Francisco  da  Cunha,  the 
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Monteiro  Mor,  and  the  principal  Casfro,  were  named  as  being  the  only- 
men  who  were  faithful  to  their  sovereign.  Now  the  last  had  accepted  the 
office  of  minister  of  worship  under  the  French,  and  was  consequently- 
unfaithful  ;  but  he  was  the  half-brother  of  the  bishop,  Castro  being 
legitimately  born.  Under  the  pretext  of  sparing  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Lisbon,  it  wag  further  proposed  to  appoint  a  Portuguese  com- 
mandant, subject  to  the  British  governor,  yet  with  a  native  force  under 
his  orders,  to  conduct  all  matters  of  police,  and  the  bishop  took  the  oc- 
casion to  recommend  a  particular  general  for  that  office.  Finally,  civil 
dissension  and  all  its  attendant  evils  were  foretold  as  the  consequences  of 
rejecting  this  plan. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  answer  was  peremptory  and  decisive.  He  repri- 
manded General  Von  Decken,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  bishop*s 
hopes  of  support  from  the  English  army.  This  second  repulse,  for  Sir 
Hew's  answer  did  not  reach  Oporto  until  after  Freire's  report  had  arrived 
there,  completed  the  mortification  of  the  prelate  and  his  junta,  and  they 
set  no  bounds  to  their  violence.  Efforts  were  made  to  stimulate  the  po- 
pulace of  Lisbon  to  attack  both  French  and  English,  in  the  hope  that 
the  terrible  scene  which  must  have  ensued,  would  effectually  prevent  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  regency,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Oporto  an  easy  task.  Hence  the 
outrageous  condoel  of  the  Monteiro  Mor  and  of  the  judge  of  the  people, 
and  the  former's  insolent  letter  calling  upon  Sir  Charles  Cotton  to  inter- 
rupt the  execution  of  the  convention. 

The  3d  of  September,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  received  instructions,  from 
home,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  new  regency,  which  were  completely 
at  variance  with  the  plan  arranged  between  the  bishop  and  General  Voq 
Decken,  yet  no  difficulty  attended  the  execution ;  and  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Prince  Leopold,  we  are  arrested  by  the  singularity  of  the  transac- 
tion. General  Charles  Stewart,  brother  of  Lord  Castlcreagh,  was  the 
bearer  of  Von  Decken's  first  letter ;  he  would  not  knowingly  have  lent 
himself  to  an  intrigue  subversive  of  his  brother's  views,  as  explained  in 
the  official  instructions  sent  to  Sir  Hew ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  Von 
Decken  should  plunge  into  such  a  delicate  and  important  affair  in  one 
hour  after  his  arrrival  at  Oporto,  if  he  had  not  been  secretly  authorized 
by  some  member  of  the  English  cabinet :  are  we  then  to  seek  for  a  clue 
to  these  mysteries,  in  that  shameful  Machiavelian  policy  that  soon  after- 
wards forced  Lord  Castlerea^h  to  defend  his  public  measures  by  a  duel? 

But  the  usual  fate  of  plans  laid  by  men  more  cunning  than  wise,  at- 
tended the  Bishop  of  Oporto's  projects ;  he  was  successful  for  a  moment 
in  rendering  the  convention  of  Cintra  odious  to  the  Portuguese,  yet  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  soon  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  services 
rendered  them  by  the  English,  rejoicing  at  the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty 
which  freed  their  country  at  once  from  the  invaders.  And  well  might 
they  rejoice  when  they  beheld  above  twenty-five  thousand  bold  and  skilful 
soldiers,^  reluctantly  quitting  the  strongholds  of  the  kingdoFTi,  and  to  the 
last  maintaining  the  haughty  air  of  an  army  unsubdued,  and  capable,  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  of  resorting  once  more  to  the  decision  of  battle. 
The  Portuguese  people  were  contented,  but  the  Spanish  general  Galluzzo 
appears  to  have  favoured  the  views  of  the  Oporto  faction.  Detachments 
of  hia  troops,  and  Portuguese  refugees  principally  from  the  northern 
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provinces  and  commanded  by  a  Spaniard,  were  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  insurgents  of  the  Alcmtejo.  Many  disputes  had  arisen  between 
the  two  nations,  as  I  have  already  related,  fur  the  Spaniards  treated 
Portugal  as  a  conquered  country,  denied  the  authority  of  the  Portuguese 
general  Leite,  who  was  not  of  the  bishop's  party,  and  insulted  him  |)er- 
sonally  ;  they  even  seized  his  military  chest  at  Campo  Mayor,  and  in  all 
things  acted  with  the  utmost  violence  and  rapacity.* 

Galluzzo  himself  was  required  by  his  own  government  to  join  the 
Spanish  armies  concentrating  on  the  Ebro;  but  instead  of  obeying,  he 
collected  his  forces  near  Elvas,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  convention 
concluded  at  Lisbon,  invested  Fort  La  Lippe,  and  refused  to  permit  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  relative  to  that  impregnable  fortress.  Colonel 
Girod  de  Novillard  commanded  the  French  garrison,  and  profiting  from 
its  situation,  had  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  CIvas  to  shut  their  gates 
also  against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  supply  the  fort  daily  with  provisions. 
Galluzzo's  proceedings  were  therefore  manifestly  absurd  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  for  his  attacks  were  confined  to  a  trifling  bombardment 
of  La  Lippe  from  an  immense  distance,  and  the  utmost  damage  sustained 
or  likely  to  be  sustained  by  that  fortress,  was  the  knocking  away  the 
cornices  and  chimneys  of  the  governor's  house,  every  other  part  being 
protected  by  bomb-proofs  of  the  finest  masonry. 

Through  Lord  Burghersh,  who  hnd  been  appointed  to  communicate 
with  the  Spanish  troops  in  Portugal,  Galluzzo  was,  early  in  September, 
officially  informed  of  the  articles  of  the  convention,  and  that  the  troops 
of  his  nation,  confined  on  board  the  hulks  nt  Lisbon,  were  by  that  treaty 
released,  and  would  be  clothed,  armed,  and  sent  to  Catalonia.  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  also  wrote  to  the  Spanish  genernl  on  the  5th  of  September  to 
repeat  this  intelligence  and  to  request  that  his  detachment  might  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Alemtejo,  where  they  were  living  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  ;  Galluzzo,  however,  took  no  notice  of  either  communication  ;  pre- 
tending that  he  had  opened  his  fire  against  La  Lippe  before  the  date  of 
the  convention,  and  that  no  third  parry  had  a  right  to  interfere,  he 
declared  he  would  grant  no  terms  to  the  garrison,  nor  permit  any  but 
Portuguese  to  enter  the  fort.  Yet  at  this  moment  the  Spanish  armies  on 
the  Ebro  were  languishing  for  cavalry,  which  he  alone  possessed ;  and 
his  efforts  were  so  despised  by  Girod,  that  the  latter  made  no  secret  of 
his  intention,  if  the  fate  of  the  French  army  at  Lisbon  should  render 
such  a  step  advisable,  to  blow  up  the  works,  and  march  openly  through 
the  midst  of  G?jIIuzzo's  troops. 

Colonel  Ross  being  finally  detached,  with  the  20th  regiment,  to  receive 
the  fort  from  G)lonel  Girod,  and  to  escort  the  garrison  to  Lisbon  under 
the  terms  of  the  convention,  sent  a  flng  of  truce,  and  Major  Col  borne, 
who  carried  it,  was  also  furnished  with  an  autograph  letter  from  Kel- 
lerman ;  he  was  received  with  civility,  but  Girod  refused  to  surrender 
his  post  without  more  complete  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  treaty, 
and  with  the  view  of  acquiring  that,  he  proposed  that  a  French  officer 
should  proceed  to  Lisbon  to  verify  the  information.  He  did  not  affect  to 
disbelieve  Colborne's  information,  but  he  would  not  surrender  his  charge 
while  the  slightest  doubt,  capable  of  lieing  removed,  was  attached  to  the 
transaction  ;  and  so  acting  he  did  well,  and  like  a  gc»od  soldier.  General 
D'Arcy,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  investing  force,  was  persuaded  to 
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grant  a  truce  for  six  days,  to  give  time  for  the  journey  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  go  to  Lisbon,  but  on  their  return  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  and  delay  that  they  were  permitted  to  communicate  with  Colonel 
Girod ;  and  no  argument  could  prevail  upon  the  obstinate  Gall uzzo  to 
relinquish  the  siege.  After  a  warm  intercourse  of  letters,  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  ordered  Sir  John  Hope  to  advance  to  Bstremos  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  to  give  weight  to  his  remonstrances,  and,  if  pushed  to 
extremity,  even  to  force  the  Spaniard  to  desist  from  his  unwarrantable 
pretensions;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  Galluzzo  was  not  only  putting 
aside  the  convention  by  which  he  profited  himself,  but  violating  the 
independence  of  the  Portuguese,  who  desired  his  absence  from  their  ter- 
ritory.* He  was  likewise  setting  at  nought  the  authority  of  his  own 
government;  for  the  army  of  Estremadura  pretended  to  act  under  the 
orders  of  the  junta  of  Seville,  and  Laguna,  an  accredited  agent  of  that 
junta,  was  at  the  moment  receiving,  from  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the 
Spanish  prisoners  liberated  by  the  efiect  of  the  convention,  together  with 
money  and  arms,  to  prepare  them  for  immediate  service  in  Catalonia, 
whither  they  were  to  be  transported  in  British  vessels.  One  more  effort 
was,  however,  made  to  persuade  the  intractable  Galluzzo  to  submit  to 
reason,  before  recourse  was  had  to  violent  measures,  which  must  have 
produced  infinite  evil.  Colonel  Graham  repaired  upon  the  25th  of 
September  to  Badajoz,  and  his  arguments  backed  up  by  the  approach  of 
the  powerful  division  under  Hope,  were  finally  successful. 

Colonel  Girod  evacuated  the  forts,  and  his  garrison  proceeded  to  Lis- 
bon, attended  by  the  52d  regiment  as  an  escort ;  the  rival  troops  agreed 
very  well  together,  striving  to  outdo  each  other  by  the  vigour  and  the 
military  order  of  their  marches,  but, the  Swiss  and  French  soldiers  did  not 
accord,  and  many  of  the  latter  wished  to  desert.  At  Lisbon  the  whole 
were  immediately  embarked,  and  the  transports  being  detained  for  some 
lime  in  the  river.  Major  de  Bosset,  an  officer  of  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques, 
contrived  to  persuade  near  a  thousand  of  the  men  to  desert,  who  were 
afterwards  received  into  the  British  service.f  Girod  complained  of  this 
as  a  breach  of  the  convention,:^  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  an 
equivocal  act,  yet  one  common  to  all  armies,  and  if  done  simply  by  per- 
suasion very  excusable. 

Almeida  surrendered  without  any  delay,  and  the  garrison  being  marched 
to  Oporto,  were  proceeding  to  embark,  when  the  populace  rose  and  would 
have  slain  them  if  great  exertions  had  not  been  made  by  the  British  offi- 
cers to  prevent  such  a  disgraceful  breach  of  faith.  The  escort,  although 
weak,  was  resolute  to  bustain  the  honour  of  their  nation,  and  would  have 
fired  upon  the  multitude  if  the  circumstances  had  become  des|)erate ;  yet 
several  of  the  French  soldiers  were  assassinated,  and,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  the  baggage  was  landed,  and  the  whole  plundered,  the  excuse  being, 
that  church  plate  was  to  be  found  amongst  it ;  an  accusation  easily  made, 
difficult  to  be  disproved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  violent  mob,  and  likely 
enough  to  be  true. 

This  tumult  gives  scope  for  reflection  upon  the  facility  with  which  men 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  regulate  their  most  furious  pas- 
sions, by  the  scale  of  self-interest.  In  Oporto,  the  suffering,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invasion,  was  trifling  compared  to  the  misery  endured  in 
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Lisbon,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  were  much  more  outrageous  in 
their  anger.  In  Lisbon,  the  very  persons  who  had  inflicted  the  worst 
evils  upon  the  |)eopIe  were  daily  exposed,  more  or  less,  to  violence,  yet 
suffered  none ;  while  in  Oporto,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  men, 
until  that  moment  unseen  of  the  multitude,  were  rescued  from  their  frantic 
revenge.  In  both  cases  fear  regulated  the  degree  of  hatred  shown,  and 
we  may  conclude  from  hence,  that  national  insurrections,  however  spon- 
taneous and  vehement,  if  the  result  of  hatred  only,  will  never  successfully 
resist  an  organized  force,  unless  the  mechanical  courage  of  diacipline  be 
grafted  upon  the  first  enthusiasm. 

While  the  vexatious  correspondence  with  Galtuzzo  was  going  on.  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Castanos,  and  prepared  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  prisoners,  about  four  thousand 
in  number,  were  sent  to  Catalonia,  and  the  British  army  was  cantoned 
principally  in  the  Alemtejo  along  the  road  to  Badajoz  ;  some  officers  were 
despatched  to  examine  the  roads  through  Beira,  with  a  view  to  a  move- 
ment on  that  line,  and  General  Anstruther  was  directed  to  repair  to  the 
fortress  of  Almeida,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  every  thing  which  might 
concern  the  passage  of  the  army,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  enter 
Spain  by  that  route.  Lord  William  Bcntinck  was  also  despatched  to 
Madrid,  having  instructions  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish  generals 
and  with  the  central  junta,  and  to  arrange  with  them  the  best  line  of 
march,  the  mode  of  providing  magazines,  and  the  plan  of  campaign.  But 
in  the  midst  of  these  affairs,  and  before  the  garrison  of  Elvas  arrived  at 
Lisbon,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  called  home  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
relative  to  the  convention;  the  command  then  devolved  upon  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  and  he,  afler  holding  it  a  short  time,  also  returned  to  England, 
there  to  abide  the  fury  of  the  most  outrageous  and  disgraceful  public 
clamour  that  was  ever  excited  by  the  falsehoods  of  venal  political  writers. 

The  editors  of  the  daily  press,  adopting  all  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  Portuguese  minister,  and  concluding  that  the  silence  of  government 
was  the  consequence  of  its  dissatisfaction  at  the  convention,  broke  forth 
with  such  a  torrent  of  rabid  malevolence,  that  all  feelings  of  right  and 
justice  were  overborne,  and  the  voice  of  truth  entirely  stifled  by  their 
obstreperous  cry.  Many  of  the  public  papers  were  printed  with  mourn- 
ing lines  around  the  text  which  related  to  Portuguese  affairs ;  all  called 
for  punishment,  and  some  even  talked  of  death  to  the  guilty,  before  it  was 
possible  to  know  if  any  crime  had  been  committed ;  the  infamy  of  the 
convention  was  the  universal  subject  of  conversation,  a  general  madness 
seemed  to  have  seized  all  classes,  and,  like  the  Athenians  aAer  the  sea- 
fight  of  Arginusse,  the  English  people,  if  their  laws  would  have  permitted 
the  exploit,  would  have  condemned  their  victorious  generals  to  death. 

A  court  was  assembled  at  Chelsea  to  inquire  into  the  transactions  re- 
lating to  the  armistice  and  the  definite  convention.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  the  principal  generals 
engaged  at  Vimiero,  were  called  before  it ;  a  minute  investigation  of  alt  the 
circumstances  took  place,  and  a  detailed  report  was  made,  at  the  end  of 
which,  it  was  stated  that  no  further  judicial  measures  seemed  to  be  called 
for.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to' the  government,  and  the  members  of 
the  court  were  required  to  state,  individually,  whether  they  approved  or 
disapproved  of  the  armistice  and  convention.  It  then  appeared,  that  four 
approved  and  three  disapproved  of  the  convention,  and  among  the  latter 
the  Earl  of  Moira  distinguished  himself  by  a  laboured  criticism,  which, 
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however,  left  the  pith  of  the  question  entirely  untouched.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  board  were  dispassionate  and  impartial,  but  the  report  was  not 
luminous;  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  because  the  rank  and  reputa^ 
lion  of  the  members  were  sufficiently  great  to  secure  them  from  the  revenge 
of  party,  and  no  set  of  men  were  ever  more  favoarftbly  placed  for  giving 
a  severe  and  just  rebuke  to  popular  injustice. 

Thus  ended  the  last  act  of  the  celebrated  convention  of  Cintra,  the  very 
name  of  which  will  always  be  a  signal  record  of  the  ignorant  and  ridicu- 
lous veheqpence  of  the  public  feeling ;  for  the  armistice,  the  negotiations, 
the  convention  itself,  and  the  execution  of  its  provisions,  were  all  com- 
menced, conducted,  and  concluded,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
^Cintra,  with  which  place  they  had  not  the  slightest  connexion,  political, 
military,  or  local.  Yet  Lord  Byron  has  gravely  sung,  that  the  convention 
was  signed  in  the  Marquis  of  Marialva^s  house  at  Cintra,  and  the  author 
of  the  "  Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  improving  upon  the  poet's  discovery,  detected 
the  stains  of  ink  spilt  by  Junot  upon  the  occasion  ! 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1**.  General  Thiebault  says,  that  the  scattered  state  of  the  French  army 
in  the  beginning  of  August  rendered  its  situation  desperate,  and  that  the 
slowness  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  saved  it.  Others  again  have  accused 
the  latter  of  rashness  and  temerity.  Neither  of  these  censures  appear  to 
be  well  founded.  It  is  true  that  Junot's  army  was  disseminated ;  yet  to  beat 
an  army  in  detail,  a  general  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country 
he  is  to  act  in,  well  informed  of  his  adversary's  movements,  and  rapid  in 
his  own.  Now  rapidity  in  war  depends  as  much  upon  the  experience  of 
the  troops  as  upon  the  energy  of  the  chief;  but  the  English  army  was 
raw,  the  staff  and  commissariat  mere  novices,  the  artillery  scantily  and 
badly  horsed,  few  baggage  or  draft  animals  were  to  be  obtained  in  the 
country,  and  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  eighty  cavalry  mounted. 
Such  impediments  are  not  to  be  removed  in  a  moment,  and  therein  lies 
the  difference  betwixt  theory  and  practice,  between  criticism  and  execu- 
tion. 

2^.  To  disembark  the  army  without  waiting  for  the  re-enforcements, 
was  a  bold  yet  not  a  rash  measure.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  knew  that  the 
French  troops  were  very  much  scattered,  although  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  exact  situation  of  each  division,  and,  from  the  Bishop  of  Oporto's 
promises,  he  had  reason  to  expect  good  assistance  from  the  Portuguese, 
who  would  have  been  discouraged  if  he  had  not  landed  at  once.  Weigh- 
ing these  circumstances,  he  was  justified  in  disembarking  his  troops,  and 
the  event  proved  that  he  was  right ;  he  had  full  time  to  prepare  his  army, 
his  marches  were  methodical,  and  he  was  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
enemy  in  each  battle ;  his  plans  were  characterized  by  a  due  mixture  of 
enterprise  and  caution,  well  adapted  to  his  own  force,  and  yet  capable  of 
being  enlarged  without  inconvenience  when  the  re-enforcemcnt  should 
arrive. 

3^.  In  the  action  of  Rori9a  there  was  a  great  deal  to  admire,  and  some 
grounds  for  animadversion.  The  movement  against  Laborde's  first  posi- 
tion was  well  conceived  and  executed,  but  the  subsequent  attack,  against 
the  heights  ofZambugeira,  was  undoubtedly  faulty,  as  the  march  of  Fer- 
guson's and  Trant's  divisions  would  have  dislodged  Laborde  from  that 
strong  ridge  without  any  attack  on  the  front.    It  is  said  that  such  was  Sir 
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Arthur's  project,  and  that  some  mistake  in  the  orders  caused  General 
Ferguson  to  alter  the  direction  of  his  march  from  the  flank  to  the  centre. 
This,  if  true,  does  not  excuse  the  error,  because  the  commander-in-chief 
being  present  at  the  attack  in  front,  might  have  restrained  it  until  Ferguson 
had  recovered  the  right  direction ;  it  is  more  probable  that  Sir  Arthur  did 
not  expect  any  vigorous  resistance,  that  wishing  to  press  the  French  in 
their  retreat  he  pushed  on  the  action  too  fast,  and  Laborde,  who  was  un- 
questionably no  ordinary  general,  made  the  most  of  both  time  and  circum- 
stances. 

4**.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  French  had  decidedly  taken 
to  the  mountains,  the  line  of  Loison^s  march  was  in  the  power  of  the 
English  general.  If  he  had  sent  two  thousand  men  in  pursuit  of  Laborde, 
left  one  thousand  to  protect  the  field  of  battle,  and  with  the  remaining  ten 
thousand  marched  against  Loison,  whose  advanced  guard  could  not  have 
been  far  off,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  would  have  been  surprised  and 
totally  defeated  ;  at  all  events  could  only  have  saved  himself  by  a  hasty 
retreat,  which  would  have  broken  Junot's  combinations  and  scattered  his 
army  in  all  directions.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  however,  marched  to 
Lourinham,  to  cover  the  immediate  landing  of  his  re-enforcement  and 
stores,  and  this  was  prudent,  because  a  southwest  wind  would  in  one  night 
have  sent  half  the  fleet  on  shore  in  a  surf  unequalled  for  fury ;  such  in- 
deed was  the  difficulty  of  a  disembarkation,  that  a  detachment  from  the 
garrison  of  Peniche  would  have  sufficed  to  frustrate  it.  The  existence  of 
a  French  reserve,  estimated  by  report  at  four  thousand  men,  was  known, 
its  situation  was  unknown,  and  it  might  have  been  on  the  coast  line ;  hence 
great  danger  to  Anstruther,  if  he  attempted  a  landing  without  being 
covered,  greater  still  if  he  remained  at  sea.  The  reasons  then  for  the 
inarch  to  Lourinham  were  cogent,  and,  perhaps,  outweighed  the  advan- 
tages of  attacking  Loison,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  an  error  not  to  have 
occupied  Torres  Vedras  on  the  18lh;  the  disembarkation  of  Anstruther's 
force  would  have  been  equally  secured,  while  the  junction  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  consequent  bat! le  of  Vimiero  would  have  been  prevented. 

5**.  It  is  an  agreeable  task  to  render  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
conduct  of  a  gallant  though  unsuccessful  enemy,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  incurring  the  imputation  of  ostentatious  liberality,  in  asserting,  that 
Laborde's  operations  were  exquisite  specimens  of  the  art  of  war.  The 
free  and  confident  manner  in  which  he  felt  for  his  enemy — the  occupa- 
tion of  Brilos,  Obidos,  and  Rorica  in  succession,  by  which  he  delayed  the 
final  moment  of  battle,  and  gained  time  for  Loison — the  judgment  and 
nice  calculation  with  which  he  maintained  the  position  of  Roriga — the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  defended  the  heights  of  Zambugeira,  were  all 
proofs  of  a  consummate  knowledge  of  war,  and  a  facility  of  command 
rarely  attained. 

6**.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  estimated  Laborde's  numbers  at  six  thousand 
men,  and  his  estimation  was  corroborated  by  the  information  gained  from 
a  wounded  French  officer  during  the  action.  It  is  possible  that  at  Alco- 
baca  there  might  have  been  so  many,  but  I  have  thought  it  safer  to  rate 
them  at  five  thousand,  for  the  following  reasons  : — First,  it  is  at  all  times 
very  difficult  to  judge  of  an  enemy's  force  by  the  eye,  and  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  do  so  correctly  when  he  is  skilfully  posted,  as,  in  the 
present  case,  desirous  of  appearing  stronger  than  he  really  was ;  secondly, 
the  six  hundred  men  sent  on  the  14th  to  Peniche,  and  three  companies 
employed  on  the  16th  and  17th  to  keep  open  the  communication  with 
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Loison  by  Bombaral,  Cadaval,  and  Segura  must  be  deducted  ;*  thirdly, 
Laborde  himself,  after  the  convention,  positively  denied  that  he  had  so 
many  ns  six  thousand.  General  Thiebault  indeed  says,  that  only  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  were  present  under  arms,  but  this  assertion  is 
certainly  inaccurate,  and  even  injurious  to  the  credit  of  Laborde,  because 
it  casts  ridicule  upon  his  really  glorious  deed  of  arms;  it  is  surprising 
that  a  well  informed  and  able  writer  should  disfigure  an  excellent  work 
by  such  trifling. 

7**.  Vimiero  was  merely  a  short  combat,  yet  it  led  to  important  results, 
because  Junot  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  his  situation. 
Profitable  lessons  may  however  be  drawn  from  every  occurrence  in  war, 
and  Vimiero  is  not  deficient  in  good  subjects  for  military  speculation.  To 
many  officers  the  position  of  the  British  appeared  weak  from  its  extent, 
and  dangerous  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  into  which  the  army  must 
have  been  driven  if  defeated.  The  last  objection  is  well  founded,  and 
suggests  the  reflection  that  it  is  unsafe  to  neglect  the  principles  of  the  art 
even  for  a  moment.  The  ground  having  been  occupied  merely  as  a 
temporary  post,  without  any  view  to  fighting  a  battle,  the  line  of  retreat 
by  L#ourinham  was  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  convenience  left  uncovered  a 
low  hours.  The  accidental  arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrested  the 
advanced  movement  projected  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  the  21  si,  and 
in  the  mean  time  Junot  took  the  lead,  and  had  he  been  successful  upon 
the  left,  there  would  have  been  no  retreat  for  the  British  army.  But  the 
extent  of  the  position  at  Vimiero,  although  considerable  for  a  small  army, 
was  no  cause  of  weakness,  because  the  line  of  communication  from  the 
right  to  the  left  was  much  shorter  and  much  easier  for  the  British  defence 
than  it  was  for  the  French  attack  ;  and  the  centre  was  very  strong  and 
perfectly  covered  the  movement  of  the  right  wing.  Sir  Arthur,  when  he 
placed  the  bulk  of  the  combatants  in  that  quarter,  did  all  that  was  possible 
to  remedy  the  only  real  defect  in  his  position,  that  of  having  no  line  of 
retreat. 

8**.  The  project  of  seizing  Torres  Vedrns  and  Mafra,  at  the  close  of  the 
battle,  was  one  of  those  prompt  daring  conceptions  that  distinguish  great 
generals,  and  it  is  absurd  to  blame  Sir  Harry  Burrard  for  not  adopting  it. 
Men  are  not  gifted  alike,  and  even  if  the  latter  had  not  been  confirmed  in 
his  view  of  the  matter  by  the  advice  of  his  stafl!*,  there  was  in  the  actual 
situation  of  afifairs  ample  scope  for  doubt;  the  facility  of  executing  Sir 
Arthur's  plan  was  not  so  apparent  on  the  field  of  battle  as  it  may  be  in 
the  closet.  The  Prench  cavalry  was  numerous,  unharmed,  and  full  of 
spirit;  upon  the  distant  heights  behind  Junot's  army,  a  fresh  body  of 
mfantry  had  been  discovered  by  General  Spencer,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  prevented  any  accurate  judgment  of  its  strength  l>eing  formed ; 
the  gun-carriages  of  the  British  army  were  very  much  shaken,  and  they 
were  so  badly  and  so  scantily  horsed,  that  doubts  were  entertained  if  they 
could  keep  up  with  the  infantry  in  a  long  march ;  the  commissariat  was 
in  great  confiision,  the  natives,  as  we  have  seen,  were  flying  with  the 
country  transport;  the  Portuguese  troops  gave  no  promise  of  utility,  and 
the  English  cavalry  was  destroyed.  To  overcome  obstacles  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  great  object  is  the  proof  of  a  lofty  genius ;  but  the  single  fact 
that  a  man  of  Sir  George  Murray's  acknowledged  abilities  was  opposed 
to  the  attempt,  at  once  exonerates  Sir  Harry  Burrard's  conduct  from  cen- 
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sure,  and  places  the  vigour  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  in  the  strongest 
light.  It  was  doubtless  ill-judged  of  the  former,  aware  as  he  was  of  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  his  command,  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  dispositions 
of  a  general  who  was  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  and  whose  superior 
talents  and  experience  were  well  known ;  yet  it  excites  indignation  to  find 
a  brave  and  honourable  veteran  borne  to  the  earth  as  a  criminal,  and 
assailed  by  the  most  puerile,  shallow  writers,  merely  because  his  mind 
was  not  of  the  highest  class.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  himself  was  the  first 
to  declare  before  the  court  of  inquiry,  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  decided 
upon  fair  military  reasons. 

GENERAL  FLAN  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

1*^.  Although  double  lines  of  operation  are  generally  disadvantageous 
and  opposed  to  sound  principles,  the  expediency  of  landing  Sir  John 
Moore^s  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  and  pushing  them  forward 
to  Santarcm,  was  unquestionable;  unless  the  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  movement  are  taken  into  consideration,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
foresight  cannot  be  justly  appreciated. 

Lisbon,  situated  near  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  land  lying  between  the 
sea-coast  and  the  Tagus,  is  defended  to  the  northward  by  vast  mountains, 
that,  rising  in  successive  and  nearly  parallel  ranges,  end  abruptly  in  a 
line  extending  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Al hand ra  on  the  Tagus ;  and  as 
these  ridges  can  only  be  passed  at  certain  points  by  an  army,  the  inter- 
sections of  the  dififerent  roads  form  so  many  strong  positions.  Moreover 
the  great  mass  of  the  Monte  Junto  which  appears  to  lead  perpendicularly 
on  to  the  centre  of  the  first  ridge,  but  stops  short  at  a  few  miles  distance, 
sends  a  rugged  shoot,  called  the  Sierra  de  Barragueda,  in  a  slanting 
direction  towards  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  deep 
defile. 

From  this  conformation  it  results,  that  an  army  marching  from  the 
Mondego  to  Lisbon,  must  either  pass  behind  the  Monte  Junto,  and  follow 
the  line  of  the  Tagus,  or  keeping  the  western  side  of  that  mountain,  come 
upon  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras. 

If  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  adopted  the  first  line  of  operations,  his 
subsistence  must  have  been  drawn  by  convoys  from  the  Mondego,  the 
enemy^s  numerous  cavalry  would  then  have  cut  his  communications,  and 
in  that  state  he  would  have  had  to  retreat,  or  to  force  the  positions  of 
Alhandra,  Alverca,  and  finally  the  heights  of  Bellas,  a  strong  position, 
the  right  flank  of  which  was  covered  by  the  creek  of  Saccavetn,  and  the 
left  flank  by  the  impassable  Sierra  dos  Infiernos.  On  the  other  line, 
Torres  Vedras  was  to  be  carried,  and  then  Mafra  or  Montechique,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  Junot's  retreat.  If  Mafra  was  forced,  and  it  could 
not  well  be  turned,  a  line  of  march,  by  Cassim  and  Queluz,  upon  Lisbon, 
would  have  been  opened  to  the  victors ;  but  that  route,  besides  being 
longer  than  the  road  through  Montechique  and  Lourcs,  would,  while  it 
led  the  English  army  equally  away  from  the  fleet,  have  entnngled  it 
among  the  fortresses  of  Ereceira,  St.  Antonio,  Cascaes,  St.  Julians,  and 
Belem.  Again,  supposing  the  position  of  Montechique  to  be  stormed,  the 
heights  of  Bellas  ofl^rcd  a  third  line  of  defence;  and  lastly,  the  citadel 
and  forts  of  Lisbon  itself  would  have  sufliced  to  cover  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  a  retreat  upon  Elvas  would  have  been  secure. 

Thus  it  is  certain,  that  difliculties  of  the  most  serious  nature  awaited 
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the  English  army  while  acting  on  a  single  line  of  operations,  and  the 
double  line  proposed  by  Sir  Arthur  was  strictly  scientific.  For  if  Sir  John 
Moore,  disembarking  at  the  Mondego,  had  marched  first  to  Santarem  and 
thence  to  Saccavem  he  would  have  turned  the  positions  of  Torres  Vedras 
and  Montechique;  and  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  other  side,  would  have  turned 
the  heights  of  Bellas  by  the  road  of  Queluz,  and  Junot's  central  situation 
could  not  have  availed  him,  because  the  distance  between  the  British  corps 
would  be  more  than  a  day's  march,  and  their  near  approach  to  Lisbon 
would  have  caused  an  insiirrection  of  the  populace.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes 
must  then  either  have  abandoned  that  capital  and  fallen  vigorously  upon 
Sir  John  Moore,  with  a  view  to  overwhelm  him  and  gain  Almeida  or 
Elvas,  or  he  must  have  concentrated  his  forces,  and  been  prepared  to 
cross  the  Tagus  if  he  lost  a  battle  in  front  of  Lisbon.  In  the  first  case, 
the  strength  of  the  country  afforded  Moore  every  facility  for  a  successful 
resistance,  and  Sir  Arthur's  corps  would  have  quickly  arrived  upon  the 
rear  of  the  French.  In  the  second  case,  Junot  would  have  had  to  fight 
superior  numbers,  with  an  inveterate  populace  in  his  rear,  and  if,  fearing 
the  result  of  such  an  encounter,  he  had  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  pushed 
for  Elvas,  Sir  John  Moore's  division  could  likewise  have  crossed  the 
river,  and  harassed  the  French  in  their  retreat.  The  above  reasoning 
being  correct,  it  follows  that  to  re-embark  Sir  John  Moore's  army  after  it 
had  landed  at  the  Mondego,  and  to  bring  it  down  to  Maceira  bay,  was  an 
error  which,  no  convention  intervening,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign ;  and  this  error  was  rendered  more  important  by 
the  danger  incurred  from  the  passage,  for,  as  the  transports  were  not 
seaworthy,  the  greatest  part  would  have  perished  had  a  gale  of  wind 
come  on  from  the  southwest.* 

2*.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  project  of  seizing  Mafra  by  a  rapid  march 
on  the  mofning  of  the  21st,  was  exceedingly  bold  ;  its  successful  execu- 
tion would  have  obliged  Junot  to  make  a  hurried  retreat  by  Enxara  dos 
Cavalleiros  to  Montechique,  at  the  risk  of  being  attacked  in  flank  during 
his  march  ;  if  he  had  moved  by  the  longer  route  of  Runa  and  Sobral,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  British  army  would  have  reached  Lisbon 
before  him.  But  was  it  possible  so  to  deceive  an  enemy,  inured  to  war- 
fare, as  to  gain  ten  miles  in  a  march  of  sixteen  ?  was  it  possible  to  evade 
the  vigilance  of  an  experienced  general,  who,  being  posted  only  nine  miles 
off,  possessed  a  formidable  cavalry,  the  efforts  of  which  could  neither  be 
checked  nor  interrupted  by  the  small  escort  of  horse  in  the  British  camp? 
was  it,  in  fine,  possible  to  avoid  a  defeat,  during  a  flank  march,  along  a 
road,  crossed  and  interrupted  by  a  river,  and  several  deep  gullies  which 
formed  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents  ?  These  are  questions  which  naturally 
occur  to  every  military  man.  The  sticklers  for  a  rigid  adherence  to 
system  would  probably  decide  in  the  negative;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was, 
however,  not  only  prepared  to  try  at  the  time,  but  he  afterwards  delibe- 
rately afHrmed  that,  under  certain  circumstances  of  ground,  an  operation 
of  that  kind  would  succeed.  To  investigate  such  questions  is  the  best 
study  for  an  officer. 

A  night  march  is  the  most  obvious  mode  of  effecting  such  an  enterprise, 
but  not  always  the  best  in  circumstances  where  expedition  is  required ; 
great  generals  have  usually  preferred  the  daytime,  trusting  to  their  own 
skill  in  deceiving  the  enemy,  while  their  army  made  a  forced  march  to 
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gain  the  object  in  view ;  thus  Turenne,  at  Landsberg  was  successful  against 
the  Archduke  Leopold  in  broad  daylight,  and  Cajsar  in  a  more  remarkable 
manner  overreached  Afranius  and  Petreius,  near  Lerida.  Nor  were  the 
circumstances  at  Vimiero  unfavourable  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  He 
might  have  pushed  a  select  corps  of  light  troops,  his  cavalry,  the  marines 
of  the  fleet,  the  Portuguese  auxiliaries,  and  a  few  field  pieces,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  of  Torres  Vedras  before  daybreak,  with  orders  to 
engage  the  French  outposts  briskly,  and  to  make  demonstrations  as  for  a 
general  attack.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  movement,  if  skilfully 
conducted,  would  have  completely  occupied  the  enemy's  attention,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  marching  in  great-coats,  and  hiding  the 
glitter  of  their  arms,  might  have  profited  from  the  woods  and  hollows 
through  which  the  by-road  to  Mafra  led,  and  gained  such  a  start  as  would 
have  ensured  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Let  us,  however,  take  a  view  of  the  other  side.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Junot,  instructed  by  his  spies  and  patroles,  or  divining  the  intention  of  the 
British  general,  held  the  masking  division  in  check  with  a  small  force, 
and  carrying  the  remainder  of  his  army  by  the  Puente  de  Roll,  or  some 
other  cross  road,  and  there  were  several,  against  the  flank  of  the  English, 
had  fallen  upon  the  latter  while  in  march,  hemmed  in,  as  they  would  be, 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  entangled  among  hollows  and 
torrents.  What  then  would  have  been  the  result  ?  History  answers,  by 
pointing  to  Conde  and  the  battle  of  Senef.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  it  could  be  no  ordinary  general  that  conceived  such  a  project,  and 
notwithstanding  the  small  numbers  of  the  opposing  armies,  success  would 
have  ranked  Sir  Arthur  high  among  the  eminent  commanders  of  the 
world,  if  he  had  never  performed  any  other  exploit.  "  The  statue  of 
Hercules,  cast  by  Lysippus,  although  only  a  foot  high,  expressed,''  ^ys 
Pliny,  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  hero  more  grandly  than  the  colossal 
figures  of  other  artists." 

3**.  So  many  circumstances  combine  to  sway  the  judgment  of  an  officer 
in  the  field  which  do  not  aAcrwards  appear  of  weight,  that  caution  should 
always  be  the  motto  of  those  who  censure  the  conduct  of  an  unfortunate 
commander  ;  nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes'  faults,  during  this  cam- 
paign, were  too  glaring  to  be  mistaken.  He  lingered  too  long  at  Lisbon ; 
he  was  undecided  in  his  plans ;  he  divided  his  army  unnecessarily ;  he 
discovered  no  skill  on  the  field  of  battle.  When  the  English  army  was 
landed,  affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  Junot  had  only  two  points  to 
consider.  Could  the  French  forces  under  his  command  defend  Portugal 
without  assistance,  and  if  not,  how  were  his  operations  to  be  made  most 
available  for  furthering  Napoleon's  general  plans  against  the  Peninsula  1 
The  first  point  could  not  be  ascertained  until  a  battle  with  Sir  Arthur  had 
been  tried ;  the  second  evidently  required  that  Junot  should  keep  his  army 
concentrated,  preserve  the  power  of  retreating  into  Spain,  and  endeavour 
to  engage  the  British  troops  in  the  sieges  of  Elvas  and  Almeida.  If  the 
two  plans  had  been  incompatible,  the  last  was  certainly  preferable  to  the 
chance  of  battle  in  a  country  universally  hostile.  But  the  two  plans  were 
not  incompatible. 

The  pivot  of  Junot's  movements  was  Lisbon ;  he  had  therefore  to  con- 
sider how  he  might  best  fall  upon  and  overthrow  the  English  army,  without 
resigning  the  capital  to  the  Portuguese  insurgents  during  the  operation. 
He  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  the  first  effectually  without  using  the 
great  mass  of  his  forces,  nor  to  avoid  the  last  except  by  skilful  manage- 
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ment,  and  the  utmost  rapidity.  Now  the  citadel  and  forts  about  Lisbon, 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  a  small  part  of  the  French  army  to 
control  the  populace,  and  to  resist  the  insurgents  of  the  Alemtejo  for  a 
few  days.  The  Russian  admiral,  although  not  hostile  to  the  Portuguese, 
or  favourable  to  the  French,  was  forced,  by  his  fear  of  the  English,  to 
preserve  a  guarded  attitude,  and  in  point  of  fact,  did  materially  contribute 
to  awe  the  multitude,  who  could  not  but  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy. 
The  Portuguese  ships  of  war  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  Junot,  were 
floating  fortresses  requiring  scarcely  any  garrisons,  yet  etficient  instru- 
ments to  control  the  city,  without  ceasing  to  be  receptacles  for  the  Spanish 
prisoners,  and  safe  depots  for  powder  and  arms,  which  might  otherwise 
have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  populace.  Wherefore,  instead  of  delay- 
ing so  long  in  the  capital,  instead  of  troubling  himself  about  the  assemblage 
of  Alcacer  do  Sal,  instead  of  detaching  Laborde  with  a  weak  division  to 
cover  the  march  of  Loison,  Junot  should  havo  taken  the  most  vigorous 
resolutions  in  respect  to  Lisbon,  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  English 
descent.  He  should  have  abandoned  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  with  the 
exception  of  Palmela  and  the  Bugio,  which  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
his  shipping ;  he  should  have  seized  upon  the  principal  families  of  the 
capital,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  rest ;  he  should  have 
threatened,  and  boen  prepared,  to  bombard  the  city  if  refractory  ;  then, 
leaving  nothing  more  than  the  mere  garrisons  of  the  citadel,  forts,  and 
ships  behind  him,  have  proceeded,  not  to  Leiria,  which  was  too  near  the 
enemy  to  be  a  secure  point  of  junction  with  Loison,  but  to  Santarem, 
where  both  corps  might  have  been  united  without  danger  and  without 
fatigue.  General  Thomie res,  in  the  mean  time,  putting  a  small  garrison 
in  Peniche,  could  have  watched  the  movement  of  the  British  general,  and 
thus  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  men  would  have  been  assembled  at 
Santarem  by  the  ISth  at  farthest,  and  from  thence,  one  march  would  have 
brought  the  whole  to  Bataiha,  near  which  place  the  lot  of  battle  might 
have  been  drawn  without  trembling.  If  it  proved  unfavourable  to  the 
French,  the  ulterior  object  of  renewing  the  campaign  on  the  frontier  was 
in  no  manner  compromised.  The  number  of  large  boats  that  Lisbon  can 
always  furnish,  would  have  sufficed  to  transport  the  beaten  army  over  the 
Tagus  from  Santarem  in  a  few  hours,  especially  if  the  stores  had  been 
embarked  before  Junot  moved  towards  Bataiha ;  and  the  French  army, 
once  in  the  Alemtejo,  with  a  good  garrison  in  Abrantes,  could  not  have 
been  followed  until  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  were  reduced,  and 
the  fleet  sheltered  in  the  river.  Thus,  long  before  the  British  could  have 
appeared  in  force  in  the  Alemtejo,  the  fortress  of  Elvas  would  have  been 
provisioned  from  the  magazines  collected  by  Loison  after  the  l)attle  of 
ISvora,  and  the  campaign  could  have  been  easily  prolonged  until  the  great 
French  army,  coming  from  Germany,  crushed  all  opposition. 

The  above  is  not  a  theory  broached  after  the  event.  That  Junot  would 
attempt  something  of  the  kind,  was  the  data  upon  which  the  English 
general  formed  his  plans,  and  the  intercepted  memoir  of  Colonel  Vincent 
treated  such  an  operation  as  a  nmiter  of  course.  Junoi's  threats  during 
the  negotiation  prove  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  own  resources,  but 
his  mind  was  depressed,  and  his  desponding  mood  was  palpable  to  those 
around  him ;  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Sataro,  the  Portuguese  agent,  who, 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  was  in  the  British  camp,  told  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  before  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  that  Junot  would  willingly  evacuate 
Portugal  upon  terms. 
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4",  When  the  French,  being  fourteen  thousand  in  nunrtber,  occupied 
Torres  Vedras,  that  position  was  nearly  impregnable;  but  though  seven- 
teen thousand  British  could  scarcely  have  carried  iff  by  force,  they  might 
have  turned  it  in  a  single  march  by  the  coast  road,  and  Junot  neither 
placed  a  detachment  on  that  side,  nor  kept  a  vigilant  watch  by  his  patroles ; 
hence,  if  Sir  Arthur  VVellesley's  intended  movement  had  not  been  arrested 
by  orders  from  Burrard,  it  must  have  succeeded,  because  Junot  was 
entangled  in  the  defiles  of  Torres  Vedras  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  20lh,  until  late  in  the  morning  of  the  2l8t.*  The  two  armies  would 
thus  have  changed  camps  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  without  firing  a 
shot ;  Junot  would  have  lost  Lisbon,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  most 
ridiculous  situation. 

5**.  In  the  battle,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  showed  great  courage,  but  no 
talent.  His  army  was  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  he  formed  two  separate 
attacks,  an  evident  error,  that  enabled  Sir  Arthur  to  beat  him  in  detail 
without  difficulty.  He  was  the  less  excusable,  because  the  comparatively 
easy  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  the  road  from  Torres  Vedras  to 
Lourinham  led,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  English  army  was  heaped 
to  the  right  when  the  position  first  opened  to  the  view,  plainly  indicated 
the  true  line  of  attack.  Junot  should,  with  all  his  forces  concentrated  for 
one  effort,  have  fallen  in  upon  the  lefl  of  his  opponent's  position :  if  vic- 
torious, the  sea  would  have  swallowed  those  who  escaped  his  sword ;  if 
repulsed,  his  retreat  was  open,  and  his  loss  could  not  have  been  so  great  in 
a  well-conducted  single  efibrt,  as  it  was  in  the  ill-digested,  unconnected 
attacks  that  took  place. 

6"*.  The  rapidity  with  whiph  the  French  soldiers  rallied,  and  recovered 
their  order  after  such  a  severe  check,  was  admirable,  but  their  habitual 
method  of  attacking  in  column  cannot  be  praised.  Against  the  Austrian9> 
Russians,  and  Prussians,  it  may  have  been  successful,  but  against  the 
British  it  must  always  fail ;  because  the  English  infantry  is  sufficiently 
firm,  intelligent,  and  well-disciplined,  to  wait  calmly  in  lines  for  the 
adverse  masses,  and  sufficiently  bold  to  close  upon  them  with  the  bayonet. 
The  column  is  undoubtedly  excellent  for  all  movements  short  of  the  actual 
charge,  but  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  unable  to  resist  the  open 
formation  of  the  Roman  legion,  so  will  the  close  column  be  unequal  to 
sustain  the  fire  and  charge  of  a  good  line  aided  by  artillery.  The  natural 
repugnance  of  men  to  trample  on  their  own  dead  and  wounded,  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  latter,  and  the  whistling  of  the  cannon-shots  as  they 
tear  open  the  ranks,  produce  the  greatest  disorder,  especially  in  the  centre 
of  attacking  columns,  which  blinded  by  smoke,  unsteadfast  of  footing,  and 
bewildered  by  words  of  command,  coming  from  a  multitude  of  officers 
crowded  together,  can  neither  see  what  is  taking  place,  nor  make  any 
effort  to  advance  or  retreat  without  increasing  the  confusion ;  hence  no 
example  of  courage  can  be  useful,  no  moral  effect  can  be  produced  by  the 
spirit  of  individuals,  except  upon  the  head,  which  is  oAen  firm,  and  even 
victorious  at  the  moment  when  the  rear  is  flying  in  terror.  Nevertheless, 
well  managed  columns  are  the  very  soul  of  military  operations,  in  them 
is  the  victory  and  in  them  also  is  safety  to  be  found  afier  a  defeat;  the 
secret  consists  in  knowing  when  and  where  to  extend  the  front. 

ARMISTICE — CONVEimOIf. 

1^.  It  is  surprising,  that  Junot  having  regained  Torres  Vedras,  occupied 
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Mafra,  and  obtained  an  armistice,  did  not  profit  by  the  terms  of  the  latter 
to  prepare  for  crossing  the  Tagus  and  establishing  the  war  on  the  fron- 
tiers. Kellerman  ascertained  during  his  negotiation,  that  Sir  John  Moore 
was  not  arrived ;  it  was  clear  that,  until  he  did  arrive,  the  position  of 
Montechique  could  neither  be  attacked  nor  turned,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  armistice  itself,  nor  the  war  in  which  it  had  been  agreed  to,  which 
rendered  it  dishonourable  to  take  such  an  advantage.  The  opening  thus, 
left  for  Junot  to  gain  time,  was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  principal  objection 
to  the  preliminary  treaty. 

2"*.  With  regard  to  the  convention,  although  some  of  its  provisions 
were  objectionable  in  point  of  form,  and  others  imprudently  worded,  yet 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  transaction  fraught  with  prudence  and  wisdom. 
Let  it  be  examined  upon  fair  military  and  political  grounds,  let  it  even 
be  supposed  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Sir  Arthur,  unimpeded  by  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  had  pursued  his  own  plan,  and  that  Junot,  cut  off  from 
Lisbon  and  the  half  of  his  forces,  had  been  driven  up  the  Tagus ;  he  was 
still  master  of  flying  to  Almeida  or  Elvas,  the  thousand  men  left  in  San- 
tarem  would  have  joined  him  in  the  Alemtejo,  or  fallen  down  to  the 
capital,  and  what  then  would  have  been  the  advantages  that  could  render 
the  convention  undesirable?  The  British  army,  exclusive  of  Moore's 
division,  had  neither  provisions,  nor  means  of  transporting  provisions  for 
more  than  ten  days,  and  the  fleet  was  the  only  resource  when  that  supply 
should  be  exhausted ;  but  a  gale  from  any  point  between  south  and  north- 
west, would  have  driven  the  ships  away  or  cast  them  on  a  Ice-shore.  It 
was  therefore  indispensable  first  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  for 
the  safety  of  the  fleet ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  occupying  Cascaes, 
Bugio,  and  St.  Julian's,  the  last  of  which  would  alone  have  required  ten 
days  open  trenches,  and  a  battering  train,  which  must  have  been  dragged 
by  men  over  the  mountains ;  for  the  artillery  horses  were  scarcely  able 
to  draw  the  field  guns,  and  no  country  animals  were  to  be  found.*  In  the 
mean  time,  the  French  troops  in  Lisbon,  upon  the  heights  of  Almnda, 
and  in  the  men-of-war,  retiring*  tranquilly  through  the  Alemtejo,  would 
have  united  with  Junot,  or,  if  he  had  fallen  back  upon  Almeida,  they 
could  have  retired  upon  Elvas  and  La  Lippe.  In  this  argument  the 
Russians  have  not  been  considered,  but  whatever  his  secret  wishes  might 
have  been,  Siniavin  must  have  surrendered  his  squadron  in  a  disgracefiil 
manner,  or  joined  the  French  with  six  thousand  men ;  and  it  may  here 
be  observed,  that  even  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore,  only  twenty- 
five  thousand  British  infantry  were  fit  for  duly.f 

Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  the  forts  were  taken,  the  English  fleet  in 
the  river,  the  resources  of  Lisbon  organized,  the  battering  guns  and 
ammunition  necessary  for  the  siege  of  Elvas  transported  to  Abrantes  by 
water;  seventy  miles  of  land  remained  to  traverse,  and  then  three  months 
of  arduous  operations  in  the  sickly  season,  and  in  the  most  pestilent  of 
situations,  would  have  been  the  certain  consequences  of  any  attempt  to 
reduce  that  fortress.  Did  the  difficulty  end  there?  No!  Almeida  re- 
mained, and  in  the  then  state  of  the  roads  of  Portugal,  and  taking  into 
consideration  only  the  certain  and  foreseen  obstacles,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  six  months  more  would  have  been  wasted  before  the  country 
would  have  been  entirely  freed  from  the  invaders ;  but  long  before  that 
period  Napoleon's  eagles  would  have  soared  over  Lisbon  again !  The 
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conclusion  is  inevitable ;  the  convention  was  a  great  and  solid  advantage 
for  the  allies,  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

With  the  momentary  exception  of  Junot's  threat  to  burn  Lisbon  if  his 
terms  were  not  complied  with,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  that 
vigour  which  urged  the  march  from  Alcantara ;  we  are  astonished  to 
perceive  the  man,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  an  English  fleet,  in  contempt  of 
fourteen  thousand  Portuguese  troops,  and  regardless  of  a  population  of 
three  hundred  thousand  souls,  dared,  with  a  few  hundred  tired  grena- 
diers, to  seize  upon  Lisbon,  so  changed  in  half  a  year,  so  sunk  in  energy, 
that  with  twenty-five  thousand  good  soldiers,  he  declined  a  manly  effort, 
and  resorted  to  a  convention  to  save  an  army  which  was  really  in  very 
little  danger.  But  such  and  so  variable  is  the  human  mind,  a  momentary 
slave  of  every  attraction,  yet  ultimately  true  to  self-interest.  When  Junot 
entered  Portugal,  power,  honours,  fame,  even  a  throne  was  within  his 
view;  when  he  proposed  the  convention  the  gorgeous  apparition  was 
gone ;  toil  and  danger  were  at  hand,  fame  flitted  at  a  distance,  and  he 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  prudence  and  vigour  could  not  be  yoked 
together.  A  saying  attributed  to  Napoleon  perfectly  describes  the  con- 
vention in  a  few  words.  I  was  going  to  send  Junot  before  a  council  of 
war,  when,  fortunately,  the  English  tri^  their  generals,  and  saved  me  the 
pain  of  punishing  an  old  friend  1" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Comparison  between  the  Portugucw  and  Spanish  people — ^The  general  opinion  of  French 
weakneM  and  Spanish  strength  and  energy,  fallacious — Contracted  policy  of  the  Enfliah 
cabinet — Account  of  the  civil  and  militarv  agents  employed — Many  of  them  act  witnout 
judsment — Mischievous  effects  thereof— Operations  of  the  Spanish  armies  af^cr  the  battle 
of  &ylen — Murcian  army  arrives  at  Madrid — Valencian  army  marches  to  the  relief  of 
Zaragoxa—General  Vcrdier  raises  the  siege — Casiaiios  enters  Madrid — Contumacious 
conduct  of  Galluzzo— Disputes  between  Blake  and  Cuesta — Dilatory  conduct  of  the  Spa- 
niard*—Sagacious  observation  of  Napoleon — Insurrection  at  Bilbao ;  quelled  by  General 
Merlin — French  corps  approaches  Zaragoza — Palafox  alarmed,  threatens  the  council  of 
Castile — Council  of  war  held  at  Madrid — Plan  of  operations — CasUnos  unable  to  march 
from  want  of  money — Bad  condur't  of  the  junta  of  Seville — Vigorous  conduct  of  Major 
Cox — Want  of  arms — ^Extravagant  project  to  procure  them. 

The  convention  of  Cintra  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  regency 
at  Lisbon,  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  bishop  and  junta  of  Oporto,  and 
Portugal  was  restored  to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity ;  for  the  Por- 
tuguese people,  being  of  a  simple  character,  when  they  found  their 
country  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  French  army,  readily  acknow- 
ledged the  benefit  derived  from  the  convention,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  the  factious  prelate  and  his  mischievous  coad- 
jutors. Thus  terminated  what  may  be  called  the  convulsive  struggle  of 
the  Peninsular  war.  Up  to  that  period  a  remarkable  similarity  of  feeling 
and  mode  of  acting  betrayed  the  common  origin  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  people ;  a  wild  impatience  of  foreign  aggression,  extravagant 
pride,  vain  boasting,  and  a  passionate  reckless  resentment,  were  com- 
mon to  both  ;  but  there  thp  likeness  ceased,  and  the  finer  marks  of  national 
character  which  had  been  impressed  upon  them  by  their  different  posi- 
tions in  tlie  political  world,  became  distinctly  visible. 

Spain,  holding,  from  time  immemorial,  a  high  rank  among  the  great 
powers,  and  more  often  an  oppressor  than  oppressed,  haughtily  rejected 
all  advice.  Unconscious  of  her  actual  weakness  and  ignorance,  and 
remembering  only  her  former  dignity,  she,  ridiculously,  assumed  an 
attitude  which  would  scarcely  have  suited  her  in  the  days  of  Charles  V. ; 
whereas  Portugal,  always  fearing  the  ambition  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
and  relying  for  safety  as  much  upon  her  alliances  as  upon  her  own 
intrinsic  strength,  was  from  habit  inclined  to  prudent  calculation,  and 
readily  submitted  to  the  direction  of  England.  The  turbulence  of  the  first 
led  to  defeat  and  disaster;  the  docility  and  patience  of  the  second  were 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  diflerence  between  these  nations  was,  however,  not  immediately 
perceptible;  at  the  period  of  the  convention  the  Portuguese  were  despised, 
while  a  splendid  triumph  was  anticipated  for  the  Spaniards,    it  was 
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affirmed  and  believed,  that  from  every  quarter  enthusiastic  multitudes 
of  the  latter  were  pressing  forward  to  complete  the  destruction  of  a 
baffled  and  dispirited  enemy  ;  the  vigour,  the  courage,  the  unmatched 
spring  of  Spanish  patriotism,  was  in  every  man's  mouth ;  Napoleon's 
power  and  energy  seemed  weak  in  opposition.  Few  persons  doubted  the 
truth  of  such  tales,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  unsound,  more  emi- 
nently fallacious,  than  the  generally  entertained  opinion  of  French  weak- 
ness and  of  Spanish  strength.  The  resources  of  the  former  were  un- 
bounded, almost  untouched;  those  of  the  latter  were  too  slender  even  to 
support  the  weight  of  victory ;  in  Spain  the  whole  structure  of  society 
was  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  an  effort  which  merely  awakened 
the  slumbering  strength  of  France.  Foresight,  promptitude,  arrangement, 
marked  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon,  but  with  the  Spaniards,  the  coun- 
sels of  j)rudence  were  punished  as  treason,  and  personal  interest  every 
where  springing  up  with  incredible  force,  wrestled  against  the  public 
good.  At  a  distance  the  insurrection  appeared  of  towering  proportions 
and  mighty  strength,  when  in  truth,  it  was  a  fantastic  object,  stained  with 
blood,  and  tottering  from  weakness.  The  helping  hand  of  England  alone 
was  stretched  forth  for  its  support,  all  other  assistance  was  denied ;  for 
the  continental  powers,  although  nourishing  secret  hopes  of  profit  from 
the  struggle,  with  calculating  policy,  turned  coldly  from  the  patriot's 
cause.  The  English  cabinet  was,  indeed,  sanguine,  and  resolute  to  act, 
yet  the  ministers,  while  anticipating  success  in  a  preposterous  manner, 
displayed  little  industry,  and  less  judgment,  in  their  preparations  for  the 
struggle;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  real  freedom  of  the  Peninsula  was 
much  considered  in  their  councils.  They  contemplated  this  astonishing 
insurrection  as  a  mere  military  opening  through  which  Napoleon  might 
be  assailed,  and  they  neglected,  or  rather  feared,  to  look  towards  the 
great  moral  consequences  of  such  a  stupendous  event,— consequences 
which  were,  indeed,  above  their  reach  of  policy :  they  were  neither  able, 
nor  willing,  to  seize  such  a  singularly  propitious  occasion  for  conferring 
a  benefit  upon  mankind. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  this  opportunity  for  restoring  the  civil 
strength  of  a  long  degraded  people,  by  a  direct  recurrence  to  first  prin- 
ciples, was  such  as  had  seldom  been  granted  to  a  sinking  nation.  En- 
thusiasm was  aroused  without  the  withering  curse  of  faction  ;  the  multi- 
tude were  ready  to  follow  whoever  chose  to  lead,  the  weight  of  ancient 
authority  was,  by  a  violent  external  shock,  thrown  off,  the  ruling  power 
fell  from  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  was  caught  by  the  many,  without  the 
latter  having  thereby  incurred  the  odium  of  rebellion,  or  excited  the 
malice  of  mortiiied  grandeur.  There  was  nothing  to  deter  the  cautious, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  pull  down;  the  foundation  of  the  social  struc- 
ture was  already  laid  bare,  and  all  the  materials  were  at  hand  for  building 
a  noble  monument  of  human  genius  and  virtue,  the  architect  alone  was 
wanting  ;  no  anxiety  to  ameliorate  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  Peninsula  was  evinced  by  the  ruling  men  of  England,  and 
if  any  existed  amongst  those  of  Spain,  it  evaporated  in  puerile  abstract 
speculations.  Napoleon,  indeed,  offered  the  blessing  of  regeneration  in 
exchange  for  submission,  but  in  that  revolting  form,  accompanied  by  the 
evils  ol  war,  it  was  rejected,  and  amidst  the  clamorous  pursuit  of  national 
independence,  the  independence  of  man  was  trampled  under  foot.  The 
mass  of  the  Spanish  nation,  blinded  by  personal  hatred,  thought  only  of 
revenge ;  the  leaders,  arrogant  and  incapable,  neither  sought  nor  wished 
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for  any  higher  motive  of  action :  without  unity  of  design,  devoid  of 
arrangement,  their  policy  was  mean  and  personal,  their  miliinry  efforts 
were  abortive,  and  a  rude,  unscienlific  warfare  disclosed  at  once  the  bar- 
barous violence  of  the  Spanish  character,  and  the  utter  decay  of  Spanish 
institutions. 

After  Joseph's  retreat  from  Madrid,  the  insurrection  of  Spain  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased ;  from  that  period  it  became  a  war  between  France 
and  the  Peninsula;  the  fate  of  the  latter  was  intrusted  to  organized  bodies 
of  men,  and  as  the  first  excitement  subsided,  and  danger  seemed  to 
recede,  all  the  meaner  passions  resumed  their  empire.  Hence  the  trans- 
actions of  the  memorable  period  which  intervened  between  the  battles  of 
Baylen  and  Coruna  were  exceedingly  confused,  and  the  history  of  them 
must  necessarily  partake  somewhat  of  that  confusion.  The  establishment 
of  a  central  supreme  junta,  the  caprices  of  ihe  Spanish  generals,  and 
their  interminable  disputes;  the  proceedings  of  the  French  army  before 
the  arrival  of  the  emperor;  the  operations  of  the  grand  army  after  his 
arrival,  and  the  campaign  of  the  British  auxiliary  force;  form  so  many 
distinct  actions,  connected  indeed  by  one  great  catastrophe,  yet  each 
attended  by  a  number  of  minor  circumstances  of  no  great  historical 
importance  taken  separately,  but  when  combined,  showing  the  extent  and 
complicated  nature  of  the  disease  which  destroyed  the  energy  of  Spain. 
For  the  advantage  of  clearnf^ss,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  f;acrifice 
chronological  order;  and  as  frequent  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  class  of  men  whose  interference  had  a  decided,  and  in 
many  cases  a  very  disastrous  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  that  period, 
I  shall  first  give  a  brief  account  of  the  English  agents,  under  which 
denomination  both  civil  and  military  men  were  employed,  yet  the  distinc- 
tion was  ralher  nominal  than  real,  as,  generally  speaking,  each  person 
assumed  the  right  of  acting  in  both  capacities. 

The  envoy,  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  was  the  chief  of  the  civil  agents;  the 
persons  subordinate  to  him  were,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Duff^,  and  others,  con- 
suls and  vice-consuls. 

Mr.  Stuart  sailed  wiih  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  and  was  left  at  Coruna  when 
that  officer  touched  there,  previous  to  the  operations  in  Portugal. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  stationed  at  Gihon  in  the  Asturias. 

Mr.  DuflT  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  and  the  others  in  like  manner  were 
employed  at  different  ports.  They  were  all  empowered  to  ^iistribute 
money,  arms,  succours  of  clothing  and  ammunition ;  and  the  want  of 
system  and  forethought  in  the  cabinet  was  palpable  from  the  injudicious 
zeal  of  these  inferior  agents,  each  of  whom  conceived  himself  competent 
to  direct  the  whole  of  the  political  and  military  transactions;  Mr.  Stuart 
was  even  put  to  some  trouble  in  establishing  his  right  to  control  their 
proceedings. 

The  military  agents  were  of  two  classes;  those  sent  from  England  by 
the  government,  and  those  employed  by  the  generals  abroad. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyer,  assisted  by  Major  Roche  and  Captain  Patrick,  pro- 
ceeded lo  the  Asturias.  The  last  officer  remained  at  Oviedo,  near  the 
junta  of  that  province;  Major  'Roche  went  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Cuesta ;  Sir  Thomas  Dyer,  after  collecting  some  information,  returned  to 
England. 

Colonel  Charles  Doyle,  having  organized  the  Spanish  prisoners  at 
Portsmouth,  sailed  with  them  to  Coruna.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Captain  Carrol  and  Captain  Kennedy,  and  during  the  passage  a  singular 
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instance  of  turbulent  impatience  occurred :  the  prisoners,  who  had  been 
released,  armed,  and  clothed  by  England,  and  who  had  been  as  enthu- 
siastic in  their  expressions  of  patriotism  as  the  most  sanguine  could 
desire,  mutinied,  seized  the  transports,  carried  them  into  different  ports  of 
the  Peninsula,  disembarked,  and  proceeded  each  to  his  own  home. 

Colonel  Browne  was  despatched  to  Oporto,  and  Major  Green  to 
Catalonia. 

Those  employed  by  the  generals  commanding  armies  were  Captain 
Whittingham,  who  was  placed  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  near  General 
Castanos ;  he  accompanied  the  head-quarters  of  the  Andalusian  army 
until  the  battle  of  Tudela  put  an  end  to  his  functions.  Major  Cox, 
appointed  also  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  remained  near  the  junta  of  Seville, 
where  his  talents  and  prudent  conduct  were  of  great  service ;  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  if  all  the  persons  employed  as  agents  had  acted  with 
as  much  judgment  and  discretion. 

All  the  above-named  gentlemen  were  in  full  activity  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal ;  but  when  the  convention 
of  Cinira  opened  a  way  for  operations  in  Spain,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
sent  Ix)rd  VVilliam  Bentinck  to  Madrid,  that  he  might  arrange  a  plan  of 
co-opcralion  with  the  Spanish  generals,  and  transmit  exact  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  Such  a  mission  was  become  indispensable.  Up  to 
the  period  of  Lord  William's  arrival  in  Madrid,  the  military  intelligence 
received  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The  letters  from  the  armies  contained 
abundance  of  commonplace  expressions  relative  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  visible  in  Spain ;  vast  plans  were  said  to  be  under  considera- 
tion, some  in  progress  of  execution,  and  complete  success  was  confi- 
dently predicted ;  but  by  some  fatality,  every  project  proved  abortive  or 
disastrous,  without  lowering  the  confidence  of  the  prognosticators,  or 
checking  the  mania  for  grand  operations,  which  seemed  to  be  the  disease 
of  the  moment. 

The  English  ministers  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  at  the  same  lime  reorganized  the  system  of  the  military 
agents,  by  marking  out  certain  districts,  and  appointing  a  general  officer 
to  su|)erintend  each.  Thus,  Major-General  Broderick  was  sent  to  Galli- 
cia ;  Major-General  Lcith,  with  a  large  staff,  proceeded  to  the  Asturias; 
Major-General  Sontag  went  to  Portugal.  At  the  same  lime,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  being  furnished  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  orga- 
nizing three  or  four  thousand  men  levied  by  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  took 
with  him  a  large  regimental  staff,  and  a  number  of  Portuguese  refugees, 
and  sHcceeded  in  forming  a  partisan  corps,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Lusitanian  legion.*  Brigadier-General  Decken,  also  a  German,  being 
first  destined  for  Spain,  was  countermanded  at  sea,  and  directed  to 
Oporto,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17lh  of  August,  and  immediately  com- 
menced that  curious  intrigue  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
campaign  of  Vimiero.  The  scope  of  General  Leith's  mission  was  wide; 
Biscay,  Castile,  Leon,  and  even  Catalonia,  were  placed  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  he  appears  to  have  had  instructions  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  disembarkation  of  an  English  army  on  the  coast  of  Biscay. 

When  Sir  John  Moore  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  he  sent 
Colonel  Graham  to  reside  at  the  Spanish  head  quarters  on  the  Ebro,  and 
directed  Lord  VVilliam  Bentinck  to  remain  at  Madrid  to  forward  the 
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arranorements  for  commencing  the  campaign.  Lord  William  found  in 
Mr.  Stuart  an  able  coadjutor,  and  in  the  letters  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
and  the  correspondence  of  Major  Cox,  then  at  Seville,  is  to  be  found  the 
history  of  the  evils  which  at  this  period  afllicted  unhappy  Spain,  and 
ruined  her  noble  cause.  But  the  power  of  distributing  supplies,  and  the 
independent  nature  of  their  appointments,  gave  to  the  military  agents 
imm6»diately  employed  by  the  minister,  an  extraordinary  influonce,  which 
was  very  injudiciously  exercised.  They  forgot  the  real  objects  of  their 
mission,  and  in  many  cases  took  a  leading  part  in  affairs  with  which  it 
was  not  politic  in  them  to  have  meddled  at  all. 

Thus  Colonel  Doyle,  having  left  Captain  Kennedy  at  Coruna,  and 
placed  Captain  Carrol  at  the  head-quarters  of  Blake's  army,  repnire<l  in 
person  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  received  with  marked  attention,  obtained 
the  rank  of  a  general  officer  in  the  Spanish  service  for  liimself,  that  of 
lieutenant-colonel  for  Captains  Carrol  and  Kennedy,  and  from  his  letters 
it  would  appear,  that  he  had  a  large  share  in  conducting  many  important 
m'^asures,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  a  general  plan  of  operations,  and 
the  formation  of  a  central  and  supreme  government.*  He  s<jems  to  have 
attached  himself  principally  to  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  a  young  man  of 
moderate  capacity,  but  with  a  strong  predilection  for  those  petty  intrigues 
which  constituted  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  court.  Captain  Whittingham 
likewise  gained  the  confidence  of  Castanos  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
employed  by  him  to  inspect  the  different  Spanish  corps  on  the  Ebro  early 
in  September,  and  to  report  upon  their  state  of  efficiency  previous  to 
entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  plan  laid  down  for  the  campaign.f 
But  notwithstanding  the  favourable  position  in  which  these  officers  stood, 
it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  them  obtained  any  clear  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  contending  forces;  their  opinions,  invariably  and  even 
extravagantly  sanguine,  were  never  borne  out  by  the  result. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  encouraging 
the  vanity  of  inexperienced  men  who  had  the  control  of  enormous  sup- 
plies; and  while  all  outward  demonstrations  of  respect  and  confidence 
were  by  them  lavished  upon  subordinate  functionaries,  especially  upon 
those  who  had  accepted  of  rank  in  their  service,  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Stuart  were  insufficient  to 
procure  the  adoption  of  a  single  beneficial  measure,  or  even  to  establish 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  official  business.:]:  The  leading  Spaniards 
wished  to  obtain  a  medium  through  which  to  create  a  false  impression 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  thus  to  secure  supplies  and  succours  from 
England,  without  being  fettered  in  the  application  of  them ;  the  subor- 
dinate agents  answered  this  purpose,  and,  satisfied  with  their  docility, 
the  generals  were  far  from  encouraging  the  residence  of  more  than  one 
British  agent  at  their  head-quarters.  Captain  Birch,  an  intelligent  engi- 
neer officer,  writing  from  Blake's  camp,  says,  "  General  Broderick  is 
expected  here ;  but  I  have  understood  that  the  appearance  of  a  British 
general  at  these  head-quarters,  to  accompany  the  army,^  might  give 
jealousy.  General  Blake  is  hot  communicative,  yet  Captain  Carrol 
appears  to  be  on  the  best  footing  with  him  and  his  officers;  and  Captain 
Carrol  tells  me  that  he  informs  him  of  more  than  he  does  any  of  his 

♦  Sir  John  Moorc'ii  Correiipondence.  MS. 
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generals."*  Soon  after  this,  General  Broderick  did  arrive,  and  com- 
plained,  that  "  General  Blake's  reserve  was  such  that  he  could  only  get 
answers  to  the  most  direct  and  particular  questions,  but  by  no  means 
candid  and  explicit  replies  to  general  inquiries."'!' 

No  object  could  be  more  perfectly  accomplished ;  nothing  could  be  more 
widely  different  than  Spanish  affairs,  judged  of  by  the  tenor  of  the  mili- 
tary agents'  reports,  and  Spanish  affairs  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
battle ;  yet  the  fault  did  not  attach  so  much  to  the  agents  as  to  the  minis- 
ters who  selected  them.  It  was  difficult  for  inexperienced  men  to  avoid 
the  snare.  Living  with  the  chiefs  of  armies  actually  in  the  field,  being 
in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  them,  holding  rank  in  the  same  service, 
and  dependent  upon  their  politeness  for  every  convenience,  the  agent  was 
in  a  manner  forced  to  see  as  the  general  saw,  and  to  report  as  he  wished ; 
a  simple  spy  would  have  been  far  more  efRcacious ! 

Sir  John  Moore  perceiving  the  evil  tendency  of  such  a  system,  recalled 
all  those  officers  who  were  under  his  immediate  control,  and  strongly 
recommended  to  ministers  that  only  one  channel  of  communication  should 
exist  between  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  British  army.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  this  measure,  by  observing,  that  each  of  the 
military  agents  considered  the  events  passing  under  his  own  peculiar  cog- 
nizance as  the  only  occurrences  of  importance.  Some  of  those  ofllicers 
treated  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple  and  himself,  as  persons  commanding  an 
auxiliary  force  which  was  to  be  moved,  divided  and  applied  at  the  requi- 
sition of  every  inferior  agent,  and  all  the  military  stores  of  the  British 
empire,  as  placed  at  their  disposal4  Mr.  Hunter  demanded  English 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  to  act  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Asturian 
plains,  and  infantry  to  garrison  their  seaport  towns.  Sir  Thonruis  Dyer 
was  convinced  that  the  horsemen  and  guns  should  have  been  at  Rio  Seco, 
in  Leon,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  two  thousand  British  cavalry  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  the  Spaniards  would  in  six  weeks  have  all  the 
French  troops  **  in  a  state  of  siege."  General  Leith  says  ;  Whatever 
may  be  the  plan  of  operations,  and  whatever  the  result,  I  beg  leave,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  to  recommend  to  your  consideration,  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  ordering  all  the  disposable  force,  of  horse  or  car  artillery,  and 
light  infantry,  mounted  on  horses  or  mules  of  the  country,  without  a 
moment's  delay  to  move  on  Palencia,  where  the  column  or  columns  will 
receive  such  intelligence  as  may  enable  *them  to  give  the  most  eff!ectual 
co-operation."  Captain  VVhitlingham,  at  the  same  period,  after  men- 
tioning the  wish  of  General  Casta nos  that  some  British  cavalry  should 
join  him,  writes,  I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  once  more  repealing, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  cavalry  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
Should  it  be  possible  for  your  excellency  to  send  one  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  horse,  the  advantages  that  would  result  are  incalculable."  And 
while  these  pressing  recommendations  came  the  one  from  Oviedo,  the  other 
from  Tudela,  Colonel  Doyle,  writing  from  Madrid,  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  Certain  it  is,  that  if  your  army  were  here,  the  French  would  evacuate 
Spain  before  you  got  within  a  week's  march  of  them;  indeed,  even  the 
light  cavalry  and  two  thousand  light  troops  sent  on  cars,  to  keep  up  with 
the  cavalry,  to  show  our  friends  the  nature  of  outpost  duty,  would,  I 
think,  decide  the  question." — "A  respectable  corps  of  British  troops, 
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landed  in  Catalonia,  would  so  impose,  that  I  have  no  douht  of  the  good 
eflccts."  This  last  proposition  relative  to  Catalonia  was  a  favourite  plan 
of  all  the  leading  nrjen  at  Madrid  ;  so  certain  were  they  of  success  on  the 
Ebro,  that,  finding  no  British  force  was  likely  to  be  granted,  they  with- 
drew eight  or  nine  thousand  men  from  the  army  near  Tudela,  and  directed 
them  upon  Lerida. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  relate  about  the  agents,  and 
DOW  quitting  that  subject,  1  shall  narrate 

THE  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  SPANISH  ABATIES  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE  OF  BATLEN. 

When  that  victory  caused  Joseph  to  abandon  Madrid,  the  patriotic 
troops,  guided  by  the  caprice  of  the  generals,  moved  in  a  variety  of  dircc- 
tions,  without  any  fixed  object  in  view,  and  without  the  slightest  concert; 
all  persons  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  that  re- 
joicing  and  triumph  alone  ought  to  occupy  the  minds  of  good  Spaniards. 

The  Murcian  and  Valencian  army  separated.  General  Llamas,  with 
twelve  thousand  infantry,  and  a  few  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Madrid, 
and  arrived  there  before  any  of  the  other  generals.  St.  Marc,  a  Fleming 
by  birth,  with  greater  propriety,  carried  the  Valencia ns  to  the  relief  of 
Zaragoza.  On  the  road  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Baron  de 
Versage,  and  the  united  troops,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand,  entered 
Zaragoza  on  the  15th,  one  day  after  Verdier  and  Lefebvre  had  broken  up 
the  siege  and  retired  to  Tudela,  leaving  their  heavy  guns  and  many 
stores  behind  them ;  they  were  pursued  by  the  Valencians  and  Aragonese, 
but  on  the  19th  their  cavalry  turned  and  defeated  the  Spanish  advanced 
guard.  On  the  20th,  Lefebvre  abandoned  Tudela,  and  took  a  position 
at  Milagro.  On  the  21st,  St.  Marc  and  Versage  occupied  Tudela,  and 
the  peasantry  of  the  valleys,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  a  regular 
army,  and  by  the  successful  defence  of  Zaragoza,  assembled  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  French,  and  threatened  their  communications.  Meanwhile 
Palafox  gave  himself  np  to  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and  did  not  begin  to 
repair  the  defences  of  Zaragoza  until  the  end  of  the  month  ;  he  also  as- 
sumed supreme  authority,  and  in  various  ways  discovered  inordinate  and 
foolish  presumption,  decreeing,  among  other  acts,  that  no  Aragonese 
should  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death  for  any  crime.* 

The  army  of  Andalusia  was  the  most  efllicient  body  of  men  in  arms 
throughout  Spain,  it  contained  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  provided 
with  a  good  train  of  artillery  and  flushed  with  recent  victory  ;  yet  it  was 
constrained  to  remain  idle  by  the  junta  of  Seville,  who  detained  it  to 
secure  a  supremacy  over  the  other  juntas  of  Andalusia,  and  even  brought 
back  a  part  to  assist  at  an  ostentatious  triumph  in  that  city.f  It  was  not 
until  a  full  month  after  the  capitulation  of  Dupont,  that  Castanos  made 
his  entry  into  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  a  single  division  of  seven  thou- 
sand men  ;  another  of  the  same  force  was  left  at  Toledo,  and  the  rest  of 
his  army  quartered  at  Puerto  del  Rey,  St.  Helena,  and  Carolina,  in  the 
Sierra  Morena.:|: 

Of  the  Estremaduran  army  the  infantry  was  at  first  composed  onl}'  of 
new  levies,  but  it  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  some  battalions  of  the 
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Walloon  and  Royal  Guards,  and  supplied  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrynf>ple  with 
every  nfx^dlul  equipment.  Following  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the 
juntas  of  Badajoz  and  Seville,  the  cavalry,  four  thousand  strong,  was  to 
be  given  to  Cnstanos,  but,  Cuesia  excepted,  no  other  genenil  had  any 
horsemen.  This  cavalry  was  useless  in  Estremadura,  yet  orders  and 
entreaties  and  the  interlcrence  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  alike  failed  to 
make  Galuzzo  send  it  either  to  the  capital  or  to  Blake ;  nor  would  he,  as 
we  iiavo  set;n,  desist  from  his  pretended  siege  of  La  Lippe,  although  it 
delayed  the  evacuation  of  Portugal.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  captives, 
released  by  the  convention  of  Cinira,  were  clothed,  armed,  and  sent  to 
Catalonia  in  British  transports,  which  also  carried  ten  thousand  muskets, 
with  ammunition,  for  the  Catalans.* 

It  has  been  before  staled,  that  one  thousand  five  hundred  Spaniards 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Valladeras,  co-operated  with  the  Portu- 
guese during  the  campaign  of  Vimiero;  they  never  penetrated  beyond 
Guarda,  and  being  destitute  of  money,  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  for 
they  could  not  subsist  where  they  were,  nor  yet  march  away  :  Sir  Hew, 
by  a  timely  advance  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  relieved  them,  and  Valla- 
deras joined  Blake,  when,  after  the  defeat  of  Rio  Seco,  that  general  had 
separated  from  Cuesta,  and  sheltered  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  Bessieres 
in  the  mountains  behind  Astorga.f  Blake's  reserve  division  had  not  been 
engaged  in  that  battle,  and  the  resources  of  the  province,  aided  by  the 
succours  from  England,  were  sufficient  to  place  him  again  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thousand  infantry.if  Hence,  when  Bessieres  retired  after  the 
defeat  of  Baylen,  Blake  occupied  Leon,  Astorga,  and  the  pass  of  Man- 
zanal ;  and  as  he  dared  not  enter  the  plains  without  cavalry,  the  junta  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  then  at  Ponteferrada,  ordered  Cuesta,  who  had  one 
thousand  dragoons  at  Arcvalo,  to  transfer  them  to  the  Gallician  army. 
Instead  of  obeying,  the  arbitrary  old  man,  exasperated  by  his  defeat,  and 
his  quarrel  with  Blake,  retired  to  Salamanca,  collected  and  armed  ten 
thousand  peasants,  annulled  the  proceedings  of  the  junta,  and  menaced 
the  members  with  punishment  for  resisting  his  authority  as  captain-gene- 
ral.§  On  the  other  hand,  Blake  protected  them,  and  while  the  generals 
disputed,  three  thousand  French  cavalry,  descending  the  Duero,  scoured 
the  plains,  and  raised  contributions  in  face  of  both  their  armies. 

Finally,  Blake,  finding  the  obstinacy  of  Cuesta  invincible,  quitted  his 
cantonments  early  in  September,  and  skirting  the  plains  on  the  northeast, 
carried  his  army  by  forced  marches  to  the  Montana  St.  Ander,  a  rugged 
district,  dividing  Biscay  from  the  Asturias.  The  junta  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince had  received  enormous  and  very  timely  succours  from  England,|| 
but  made  no  exertions  answerable  to  the  amount  of  the  assistance  granted, 
or  to  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  district ;  eighteen  thousand  men 
were  said  to  be  in  arms,  but  only  ten  thousand  were  promised  to  Blake, 
and  but  eight  thousand  joined  his  army. 

In  Catalonia  the  war  was  conducted  by  both  sides  without  much  con- 
nexion or  de|)endence  on  the  movements  of  the  main  armies,  and  at  this 
period  it  had  little  influence  on  the  general  plan  of  campaign.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  one  month  after  the  capitulation  of  Dupont,  only  nineteen 
thousand  infantry  without  cavalry,  and  those  under  the  command  of  more 
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than  one  general,  were  collected  at  Madrid;  that  only  sixteen  thousand 
men  were  in  lino  upon  the  Ebro,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  exclusive  of  that  in  Catalonia,  computed  at  eleven  thousand  men, 
were  many  days'  march  from  the  enemy,  and  from  one  another ;  that  the 
chiefs,  at  discord  with  their  respective  juntas,  and  at  variance  among 
themselves,  were  inactive,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Galluzzo,  doing  mischief. 

These  feeble  and  dilatory  operations  of  the  armies,  were  partly  owing 
to  the  inaptitude  of  the  generals,  but  the  principal  causes  were  the  un- 
bounded vanity,  arrogance,  and  selfishness  of  the  local  governments, 
among  whom  the  juntas  of  Gallicia  and  Seville  were  remarkable  for  their 
ambition.  The  time  which  should  have  been  passed  in  concerting  mea- 
sures for  pushing  the  victory  of  Baylen,  was  spent  by  them  in  devising 
schemes  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  their  own  power,  and  the  money 
and  resources,  both  of  England  and  Spain,  were  applied  to  further  this 
pernicious  object ;  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  spirit  of  interested  vio- 
lence prevailed,  the  ardour  of  patriotism  was  chilled,  and  the  exertions 
of  sensible  men  were  rendered  nugatory,  or  served  as  a  signal  for  their 
own  destruction. 

The  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this  state  of  affairs  is  conclusive  against 
the  policy  of  Joseph's  retreat.  Without  drafting  a  man  from  the  garri- 
sons of  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian;  without  interfering  with  the  move- 
able columns  employed  on  the  communications  of  Biscay  and  Navarre, 
that  monarch  drew  together  about  fifty  thousand  good  troops,  in  twenty 
days  after  he  had  abandoned  his  capital. At  the  head  of  such  a  force, 
or  even  of  two-thirds  of  it,  he  might  have  bid  defiance  to  the  inactive, 
half-organized,  and  scattered  Spanish  armies,  and  it  was  so  necessary  to 
have  maintained  himself  in  Madrid,  that  scarcely  any  disproportion  of 
numbers  should  have  induced  him  to  abandon  it  without  an  effort ;  but  the 
disaster  of  Dupont  had  created  in  Joseph's  mind  a  respect  for  Spanish 
prowess,  while  from  his  sagacious  brother  it  only  drew  the  following  ob- 
servation :  "  T/te  whole  of  the  Spanish  forces  are  not  capable  of  heating 
ttotfUy-Jive  tliousand  French  in  a  reasonable  position.'*'*']  The  error  of 
abandoning  the  capital  would,  if  the  Spaniards  had  been  capable  of  pur- 
suing any  general  plan  of  action,  been  fatal ;  but  the  stone  of  Cadmus  had 
been  cast  among  them,  and  the  juntas,  turning  upon  one  another  in  hate, 
forgot  the  common  enemy. 

Ferdinand  was  now  again  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  and  the  pomp  and 
rejoicing,  attendant  on  this  event,  put  an  end  to  all  business,  except  that  of 
intrigue.  Castanos  assumed  the  title  of  captain-general  of  Madrid ;  a  step 
which  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  him,  partly  to  forward  his  being  ap- 
pointed generalissimo,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  injurious  control  of  the  Seville  junta  ;  for,  although  the  authority  of 
the  captain-general  had  been  superseded  in  most  of  the  provinces  by  the 
juntas,  it  was  not  universally  the  case.  He  expected,  and  with  reason,  to 
be  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies,  but  he  was  of  an  indo- 
lent disposition,  and  it  was  manifest  that  until  a  central  and  supreme 
government  was  established,  such  a  salutary  measure  would  not  be  adopt- 
ed. In  the  mean  time,  the  council  of  Castile,  although  not  generally 
popular  with  the  people,  and  hated  by  the  juntas,  was  accepted  as  the 
provisional  head  of  the  stale  in  the  capital ;  yet  its  authority  was  merely 
nominal,  and  the  necessity  of  showing  some  front  to  the  enemy  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  link  of  connexion  between  the  Spanish  armies. 
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The  evil  consequences  flowinf^  from  this  want  of  unity  were  soon  felt- 
Scarcely  had  the  French  quitted  Madrid,  when  the  people  of  Biscay  pre- 
pared to  rise,  and  such  an  event,  prudently  conducted  and  well  supported, 
would  have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  ;  but  the  nicest  arrangement, 
and  the  utmost  prudence,  were  necessary  to  ensure  success ;  for  the  Bis- 
cayans  had  neither  arms  not  ammunition,  the  Frcyich  were  close  to  them, 
and  the  nearest  Spanish  force  was  the  feeble  Asturian  levy,  A  previous 
junction  of  Blake's  army  with  the  latter  was  indispensable;  that  once 
effected,  and  due  preparation  made,  the  insurrection  of  Biscay,  protected 
by  forty  thousand  regular  troops,  and  supplied  from  the  seaboard  with 
money  nnd  stores,  would  have  forced  the  French  to  abandon  the  Ebro  or 
to  fight  a  bnttlc,  which  Blake  might  have  risked,  provided  that  the  Anda- 
lusian,  Murcian,  Valencian,  and  Aragonese  troops,  assembling  about  Tu- 
dela,  were  prepared  to  move  at  the  same  lime  against  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy.  In  every  point  of  view  it  was  an  event  pregnant  with  important 
consequences,  and  the  impatience  of  the  Biscayans  should  have  been 
restrained  rather  than  encouraged ;  yet  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  Colonel 
Doyle,  and  others,  at  Madrid,  made  strenuous  cfl^orts  to  hasten  the  explo- 
sion, and  the  crude  manner  in  which  they  conducted  this  seriotis  affair  is 
exposed  in  the  following  extracts  from  Colonel  Doyle's  despatches: — 

"  I  proposed  to  General  Blake  that  he  should  send  officers  to  Biscay  to 
stir  up  the  people  there,  and  into  the  Asturias  to  beg  that,  of  their  15,000 
men,  8,000  might  be  pushed  into  Biscay  to  Bilbao,  to  assist  the  people, 
who  were  all  ready,  and  only  waited  for  arms  and  ammunition,  for  both 
of  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  FTunfer  at  Gihon,  and  learned  from  him  that  he 
had  sent  a  large  supply  of  both,  and  some  money  to  Bilbao,  where  already 
14,000  men  had  enrolled  themselves.  The  remainder  of  the  Asturians  I 
begged  might  instantly  occupy  the  pnsses  from  Castile  into  the  Asturias 
and  Biscay,  that  is  to  say,  from  Reynosa  in  the  direction  of  Bilbao," 
Some  days  aHer  he  says,  "  My  measures  in  Biscay  and  the  Asturias  have 
perfectly  succeeded ;  the  re-inforcements  of  arms,  ammunition  and  men 
(5,000  stand  of  arms,  and  ammunition  in  proportion,)  have  reached  Bilbao 
in  safety,  and  the  Asturians  have  taken  possession  of  the  passes  I  pointed 
out,  so  that  we  are  all  safe  in  that  part  of  the  world." 

In  this  fancied  state  of  security  affairs  remained  until  the  16th  of  August; 
Blake  was  still  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  but  the  English  succours 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Bilbao,  and  the  explosion  took  place.  General 
Merlin,  with  three  thousand  grenadiers,  immediately  came  down  on  the 
unfortunate  Biscayans,  Bilbao  was  taken,  and  to  use  the  gloomy  expres- 
sion of  KiQ2  Joseph,  "  the  fire  of  insurrcoiion  was  quenched  with  the  blood 
of  twelve  hundred  men."  Fortunately,  the  stores  were  not  landed,  and 
the  vessels  escaped  from  the  river.  Thus,  at  a  blow,  one  of  the  principal 
resources  which  Blake  had  a  right  to  calculate  upon  in  his  future  opera- 
tions was  destroyed ;  and  although  the  number  admitted  by  the  Spaniards 
to  have  fallen  was  less  than  th?  above  quotation  implies,  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance was  severely  checked,  and  the  evil  was  unmixed  and  deplorable. 
This  unfortunate  event,  however,  created  little  or  no  sensation  beyond  the 
immediate  scone  of  the  catastrophe;  triumphs  and  rejoicings  occupied  the 
people  of  Madrid  and  Zaragoza,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the 
war  would  have  been  neglected,  if  Palafox  had  not  been  roused  by  the 
reappearance  of  a  French  corps,  which  retook  Tudela,  and  pushed  on  to  the 
vicinity  of  Zaragoza  itself. 

This  movement  took  place  immediately  after  the  expedition  against  Bil- 
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bflo,  it  wriH  intended  to  supprcsfl  the  insurrection  of  the  valleys,  and  to 
clrar  iho  k'(%  Hunk  of  the  French  army.  Palafox  thus  roughly  aroused, 
wrotn  iiifcmfierately  to  the  council  of  Castile,  ordering  that  all  the  troops 
in  thf;  cMpital'hhould  Ik;  forwarded  to  the  Ebro,  and  menacing  the  members 
p(!rMunally  for  the  delay  which  had  already  occurred.  Being  a  young 
man  without  any  weight  of  character,  and  his  remonstrances  founded  only 
UjMHi  his  own  danger,  and  not  supported  by  any  general  plan  or  clear 
view  of  aflhirs,  the  presumptuous  tone  of  his  letters  gave  general  offence: 
he  chieny  aimed  at  (/astanos,  who  was  not  under  his  command,  and  more- 
over, lh<!  junta  of  Seville  refused  to  pay,  or  to  subsist  the  Andalusian  army, 
if  it  moved  Ixsyond  the  capital  before  a  central  government  should  beesta- 
bliMhed.  Hut  the  same  junta  resorted  to  every  kind  of  intrigue,  to  retard, 
if  not  entinsly  to  prcwent,  the  execulion  of  the  latter  measure.*  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  do  something,  and  a  council  of  all  the  generals 
commanding  armies  was  held  at  Madrid  on  the  5th  of  September.  Cas- 
tni\os,  liliimart,  ('uesta,  the  Duke  of  tnfantado,  and  some  others  assembled  ; 
HIake  gave  his  proxy  to  the  duke,  Palafox  was  represented  by  a  colonel  of 
his  own  stair.  Cuesta  proposed  that  a  commander-in-chief  should  be  ap- 
point(*d ;  the  others  wert?  too  jealous  to  adopt  this  proposal,  yet  they  agreed 
to  mirsue  the  following  plan  of  operations  :t 

Llamas,  with  the  Murcians,  to  occupy  Taranzona,  Agreda,  and  Borja. 
Li\  IVfia*  with  two  divisions  of  Andalusia  already  in  the  capital,  to 
innrel)  by  8oriii,  and  take  |>ossession  of  Logrono  and  Najera.  The  other 
divisions  of  that  army  (o  follow  in  due  time,  and  when  La  Pena  should  be 
establi.shiHi  iu  Logrouo,  Llamas  was  to  advance  to  Cascante,  Corella,  and 
CVilahorra. 

This  uniteil  force  was  to  bo  called  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  once 
ttcurely  fixed  in  its  positions,  Palafox,  under  whose  commaDd  St.  Marc's 
division  ni  l<\i,  was  to  push  forward  to  Sanguessa  by  the  led  bank  of  the 
£brt\  and  thus  turn  the  enemy  on  the  Aragon  river.  In  tlie  mean  time 
it  was  hi'|H\l  ilmt  Ulake  would  arrive  at  Palencia,  and  form  his  junction 
with  the  Asturiaus,  and  Cut^ta  promised  to  march  upon  Burgo  del  Qsroa, 
to  till  up  th«^  s|HiiH>  U^twtx'U  Blake  and  \\\c  army  of  the  centre.  The  head 
ot'  IVna^s  ixtlumn  was  to  lie  at  Soria  on  the  15th  of  September,  and 
thi^  junta  ciHitkK'ntly  o\(HVteii  that  this  vicious  plan,  io  which  every  sound 
miUtarv  priiioipio  was  vioIatotU  and  the  enemy's  troops,  considered  with 
I^«ir\i  to  |K>«itivUK  as  a  tixtxi  imnKneahle  mass,  would  cause  the  total  de- 
«lr\:cttoii  of  tho  FrtuK'h  anny  :  the  only  tear  entertained  was.  that  a  hasty 
fii^ht  in:o  Fr;!^^  wvhiUI  save  it  trv^m  S|Kioisi)  vengeance!  And  Captain 
\Vhi:titu:h<\m«  cvh^Hn^;  the  sientinh^nls  of  the  Spanish  generals  with  reie- 
wiKv  ;h!s  plan,  writ***,  As  far  as  my  poor  jutigment  leads  me,  1  am 
Mtutf-^xi  That  tf  th«^  Frt'Roh  persist  in  maintaining  their  present  posisioa, 
wv  sha!'.  lU  Icssi  than  six  wwks«  have  a  sevvnd  ediuon  ot  the  bdtue  ol~ 
Rax  V*i  " 

IV.:  or-atw^  La  IV na  and  L?ama$  to  marv^h«  pmmsary  aid  wu  requl- 
$«e^  :Srrv  ^a*  a  KUtHcu':^  *«  n?*iajc  n>wy  a:  Macrd*  and  ibe  manrLme 
»fv»x  iiv-x-s  t;.V!\x*^»«^  a;;  the  Ki*^i.>h  *upt^  la  thss  diLefroaau  i.\v:«>e4 
lV>  v  cv  .s  u>>*i  the  Kac-^^h  tcvasurr^  acsi  the  fi»A«erMiec: 

*t  sN.'*   ^\  rva<      :fv  '-Jit^ff  .\»\aSe  oi.:;  v>i*  :«o  cn...A?tts  o*'  «>:t  ar« 
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unprincipled  body  would  have  dishonoured  the  bills,  if,  just  before  they  were 
presented,  Major  Cox  hod  not  remonstrated  strongly  upon  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  army,  and  his  representations,  although  at  first  hnughtity 
and  evasively  received,  became  eifectual  when  the  junta  (liscovrred  that  a 
plot  against  their  lives,  supposed  to  have  betMi  concocted  at  Madrid,  was 
on  the  eve  of  execution  :  in  fact,  they  had  become  hateful  from  their  do- 
mineering insolence  and  selfishness,  and  the  public  feelin^;  was  strongly 
against  them.  Alarmed  for  the  consequences,  they  sent  otT  200,000  dol- 
lars to  Madrid,  and  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  inserted  a  letter, 
purporting  to  be  from  themselves  to  Castanos,  dated  on  the  8th,  and  giving 
bim  full  powers  to  act  as  he  judged  tilting  for  the  public  good.  Their 
objects  were  to  pacify  the  people,  and  to  save  their  own  dignity  by  ap- 
pearing to  have  acted  voluntarily ;  but  Castanos  published  the  letter  in 
Madrid  with  its  true  date  of  the  lllh,  and  then  it  became  manifest,  that  to 
Major  Cox^s  remonstrance,  and  not  to  any  sense  of  duty,  this  change  of 
conduct  was  due. 

Doyle's  bills  having  been  negotiated,  the  troops  in  the  capital  were  put 
in  motion,  and  40,000  fresh  levies  were  enrolled  ;  yet  the  foresight  and 
activity  of  Na|>oleon  in  disarming  the  country  had  been  so  efTectual,  that 
only  3,200  firelocks  could  be  procured.  A  curious  expedient  then  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  imagination  of  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  and  other  leading 
persons  in  Madrid:  Colonel  Doyle,  at  their  desire,  wrote  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  in  the  name  of  the  supreme  council,  to  request  that  tli£ firelocks 
<j'  JunoCs  army^  and  Hve  anna  of  the  Portuguese  people^  might  be  for- 
warded to  the  frontier,  and  from  thence  carried  by  post  to  the  capital. 
And  this  novel  proposition  was  made  at  a  time  when  England  had  already 
transmitted  to  Spain  160,000  muskets,  a  supply  considerably  exceeding 
the  whole  number  of  men  organized  throughout  the  country.  Fifty 
thousand  of  those  arms  had  been  sent  to  Seville,  where  the  junta  shut 
them  up  in  the  arsenals,  and  left  the  armies  defenceless;*  for  to  neglect 
or  misuse  real  resources,  and  to  fasten  with  avidity  upon  the  most  extra- 
yagant  projects,  is  peculiarly  Spanish.  No  other  people  could  have 
thought  of  asking  for  a  neighbouring  nation's  arms  at  such  a  conjuncture. 
No  other  than  Spanish  rulers  could  have  imagined  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
plying their  levies,  momentarily  expecting  to  fight  upon  the  Ebro,  with 
the  arms  of  a  French  army  still  unconquered  in  Portugal.  But  this  pro- 
ject was  only  one  among  many  proofs  aftbrded  at  the  time,  that  Cervantes 
was  as  profound  an  observer  as  he  was  a  witty  reprover  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Internal  political  tranuctions — Factions  in  Gnllicia,  Ai>(aria«.  Leon,  and  Castile— Flagitious 
conduct  of  the  junta  of  Seville — Mr.  Stuart  endeavours  lo  establish  the  northern  cortex — 
Activity  of  the  council  of  Castile;  proposes  a  supreme  government  agreeable  to  the  put>- 
lie — Local  juntas  become  generally  odious — Cortex  meet  at  Lugo;  declare  lor  a  central 
and  supreme  government — Deputies  appointed — Clamours  of  the  Gal>ician  junta  and 
Bishop  of  Orcnne — Increasing  influence  ot  the  council  of  Castile — Underhand  proceedings 
of  the  junta  ot  Seville  disconcerted  by  the  quickness  of  the  Ba  ly  Valdex — C  haracter  of 
Cuesta;  he  denies  the  legality  of  ih^  northern  cortex;  abandons  the  line  oi  militdry  opera- 
tiona.  returns  to  Segovia,  arrests  the  Baily  Valdet  and  other  deputies  from  Lugo— Central 
«nd  supreme  government  established  at  Aranjuex.  Florda  Blanca  president — Vile  in- 
trigues of  the  local  juntas^Cucsta  removed  from  the  command  of  his  army :  ordered  to 
Aranjuex — Po;;ular  feeling  in  favour  uf  the  central  junta:  vain  and  interenled  proceedings 
of  that  b<>dy :  its  timid  ty.  inactivity,  and  folly,  re.'iises  to  name  a  generalissimo— Koreiiin 
relations — Mr.  Canning  leaves  Mr.  Stuart  without  any  instructions  (or  three  months — Mr. 
Fr«re  appointed  envoy  extraordinary,  etc. 

INTERNAL  POLITICAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

With  the  military  afiairs,  thus  mismanaged,  the  civil  and  political 
trnsactions  proceeded  step  by  step,  and  in  the  same  crooked  path.  Short 
as  the  period  was  between  the  first  breaking  forth  of  the  insurrection,  and 
ihe  arrival  of  Mr.  Stuari  at  Coruna,  it  was  sufficient  to  create  disunion  of 
the  worst  kind.  The  juntas  of  Leon,  of  the  Asturias,  and  of  Gallicia, 
were  at  open  discord,  and  those  provinces  were  again  split  into  parties, 
hating  each  other  with  as  much  virulence  as  if  they  had  been  of  a  hundred 
years'  growth.  The  money  and  other  supplies  sent  by  the  English  minis- 
ters were  considered,  by  the  authorities  into  whose  hands  they  fell,  as  a 
peculiar  donation  to  themselves,  and  appropriated  accordingly.  The 
junta  of  one  province  would  not  assist  another  with  arms  when  there  was 
a  surplus,  nor  permit  their  troops  to  march  against  the  enemy  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  particular  province  in  which  they  were  first  organized.* 
The  ruling  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  nobility  and  gentry, 
men  of  narrow  contracted  views,  unused  to  business,  proud,  arrogant 
—as  extreme  ignorance  suddenly  clothed  with  authority  will  always  be — 
and  generally  disposed  to  employ  their  newly  acquired  power  in  providing 
for  their  relations  and  dependents  at  the  expense  of  the  common  cause, 
which  with  them  was  quite  subordinate  to  the  local  interests  of  their  own 
particular  province.  A  jealousy  of  their  neighbours  regulated  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  juntas,  and  the  means  they  resorted  to  for  increasing 
their  own,  or  depressing  a  rival  government's  influence,  were  equally  cha- 
racterized by  absurdity  and  want  of  principle. 

The  junta  of  Gallicia  did  their  utmost  to  isolate  that  province,  as  if  with 
a  view  lo  final  separation  from  Spain  and  a  connexion  with  Portugal. 
They  complained,  as  of  ap  injury,  that  the  army  of  Estremadura  had 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  junta  of  Seville,  yet  they  formed  an  inde|)endent 
alliance  with  the  junta  of  Oporto,  and  sent  troops,  as  we  have  seen,  under 
Valladeras,  to  aid  the  war  in  Portugal ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  refused 
to  unite  in  any  wmmon  measure  o(  defence  with  the  provinces  of  Castile, 
until  a  form  il  treaty  of  alliance  between  them  was  negotiated,  signed,  and 
ratified ;  and  their  selfishness  and  incapacity  created  so  much  disgust  in 
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their  own  district,  that  plots  were  formed  to  overthrow  their  authority. 
The  Bishop  of  Orense  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Jago  were  their  decided 
enemies.  The  last-named  prelate,  an  intriguing  man,  secretly  endeavoured 
to  draw  Blnke,  with  the  army,  into  his  views,  and  even  wrote  to  him  to 
desire  that  he  would  lead  the  troops  against  the  government  of  Coruaa ; 
the  junta  having  intercepted  the  letters,  arrested  the  archbishop,  yet  their 
own  stability  and  personal  safety  were  still  so  insecure,  that  many  persons 
applied  to  Mr.  Stuart  to  aid  in  changing  the  form  of  government  by  force.* 
The  Asturians  were  even  worse;  they  refused  to  assist  Blake  when  his 
army  was  suffering,  although  the  stores  required  by  him,  and  supplied  by 
England,  were  rotting  in  the  harbours  where  they  were  first  landed ; 
money  also,  sent  out  in  the  Pluto  frigate  for  the  use  of  Leon  was  detained 
at  Gihon,  and  Leon  itself  never  raised  a  single  soldier  for  the  cause. 
Thus,  only  two  months  afler  the  first  burst  of  the  insurrection,  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  faction,  even  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  were  raging  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Spain. 

Like  passions  being  at  work  in  the  south,  the  same  consequences  fol- 
lowed. The  junta  of  Seville,  still  less  scrupulous  than  that  of  Gallicia, 
made  no  secret  of  their  ambitious  views.f  They  stifled  all  local  publica- 
tions, and  even  suppressed  the  public  address  of  Florida  Blanca,  who,  as 
president  of  the  Murcian  junta,  had  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
supreme  central  government;  they  wasted  theiir  time  in  vain  and  frivolous 
disputes,  and,  neglecting  every  concern  of  real  importance,  sacrificed  the 
general  welfare  to  views  of  private  advantage  and  interest.  They  made 
promotions  in  the  army  without  regard  to  public  opinion  or  merit ;  ihey 
overlaid  all  real  patriotism,  and  bestowed  on  their  own  creatures  places 
of  emolument,  to  the  patronage  of  which  they  had  not  a  legal  right ;  they 
even  usurped  the  royal  prerogative  of  appointing  canons  in  the  church, 
and  their  cupidity  equalled  their  ambition.  They  intercepted,  as  I  have 
already  related,  the  pecuniary  supplies  necessary  to  enable  the  army  to 
act,  and  they  complained  that  La  Mancha  and  Madrid,  in  whose  defence 
they  said  "  tJieir  troops  were  sacrificing  themselves,"  did  not  subsist  and 
supply  the  force  with  Castanos.f  Under  the  pretence  of  forming  a  nu- 
cleus for  disciplining  thirty  thousand  levies  as  a  reserve,  they  retained  five 
battalions  at  Seville,  and,  having  by  this  drafl  weakened  the  army  in  the 
field,  they  neglected  the  rest,  and  never  raised  a  man.  The  canonries 
filled  up  by  them  had  been  vacant  for  several  years,  and  the  salaries  at- 
tached to  tho.<^  offices  had  been  appropriated  to  the  public  service;  the 
junta  now  applied  the  money  to  their  own  and  their  creatures'  emolument, 
and  at  one  period  they  appear  to  have  contemplated  an  open  partition  of  the 
funds  received  from  England  among  themselves.  Against  this  flagitious 
junta  also,  the  public  indignation  was  rife.  A  plot  was  formed  to  assas- 
sinate the  members ;  the  municipal  authorities  remonstrated  with  them, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  protested  against  their  conduct,  the  junta  of 
Grenada  refused  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy ;  and  yet  so  great  was 
their  arrogance,  so  unprincipled  their  ambition,  that  the  decided  and  reso- 
lute opposition  of  Ceistaaos  atone  prevented  them  from  commencing  a  civil 
war,  by  marching  the  victorious  army  of  Baylen  against  the  refractory 
Grenadans.§    Such  was  the  real  state  of  Spain,  and  such  the  patriotism 
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of  the  juntas,  who  were  at  this  time  filling  Europe  with  the  sound  of  their 
own  praise. 

In  the  northern  parts,  Mr.  Stuart  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  chaos  of 
folly  and  wickedness  to  some  degree  of  order,  and  to  produce  that  unity 
of  design  and  action,  without  which,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  mighty 
adversary  that  threatened  the  independence  of  the  Peninsula.  He  judged 
that  to  abate  the  conflicting  passions  of  the  moment,  a  supreme  authority, 
upon  which  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  could  be  brought  to  bear  with 
full  force,  was  indispensable ;  and  that  to  convoke  the  ancient  cortez  of 
the  realm  was  the  most  certain  and  natural  method  of  drawing  the  strength 
and  energy  of  the  nation  into  one  compact  mass ;  but  there  Napoleon 
again  interfered,  for  by  an  able  distribution  of  the  French  forces,  all  direct 
communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  was  inter- 
cepted. Bessieres,  Dupont,  and  Moncey  at  that  time  occupied  a  circle 
round  Madrid,  and  would  have  prevented  the  local  governments  of  the 
north  from  uniting  with  those  of  the  southern  provinces,  if  they  had  been 
inclined  to  do  so. 

A  union  of  deputies  from  the  nearest  provinces,  to  be  called  the  northern 
cortez,  then  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Stuart  as  a  preliminary  step,  which 
would  ensure  the  convocation  of  a  general  assembly  when  such  a  measure 
should  become  practicable ;  accordingly  he  strenuously  urged  its  adoption, 
but  his  efforts,  at  first,  produced  no  good  results.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
represented  the  danger  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  so  many 
violent  passions  were  excited,  and  such  an  enemy  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pointed  out  the  difficulties  that  the  want 
of  a  supreme  authority  fastened  on  the  intercourse  with  the  British  cabi- 
net, which  could  not  enter  into  separate  relations  with  every  provincial 
junta.*  The  Spaniards,  finding  that  the  supplies  were  not  withheld,  that 
their  reputation  for  patriotism  was  not  lowered  in  England  by  actions 
which  little  merited  praise;  finding,  in  short,  that  the  English  cabinet 
was  weak  enough  to  gorge  their  cupidity,  flatter  their  vanity,  and  respect 
their  folly,  assented  to  all  Mr.  Stuart's  reasoning,  but  forwarded  none  of 
his  propositions,  and  continued  to  nourish  the  disorders  that  were  destroy- 
ing the  common  cause. 

The  jarring  interests  which  agitated  the  northern  provmces  were  not 
even  subdued  by  the  near  approach  of  danger  ;  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Rio  Seco  rather  inflamed  than  allayed  the  violence  of  party  feeling, 
and  if  Bessieres  had  not  been  checked  by  the  disaster  of  Dupont,  he 
would  have  encountered  few  obstacles  in  establishing  Joseph's  authority 
in  Gallicia  and  Old  Castile.  For  the  enthusiasm  of  those  provinces 
never  rose  to  a  great  pitch,  and  as  Bessieres  was  prepared  to  use  address 
as  well  as  force,  he  would  have  found  support  amongst  the  factions,  and 
the  re-enforcements  continually  arriving  from  France  would  have  enabled 
him  to  maintain  his  acquisition.  The  ability  of  the  emperor's  dispositions 
would  then  have  been  apparent;  for  while  Bessieres  held  Gallicia, 
and  Dupont  hung  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal  with  tweuty-five 
thousand  men,  Junot  could  have  securely  concentrated  his  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  and  have  rendered  an  English  disembarkation 
on  the  coast  nearly  impracticable. 

Napoleon's  combinations  were  overturned  by  the  disgraceful  capitula- 
tion of  Baylen,  and  when  Joseph  evacuated  Madrid  a  fresh  impulse  was 
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given  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Spain,  as  a  wider 
scope  for  ambition  was  obtained,  the  workings  of  self-interest  increased, 
fresh  parties  sprung  up,  and  new  follies  and  greater  absurdities  stifled  the 
virtue  of  the  country,  and  produced  irremediable  confusion,  ending  in  ruin. 
The  fact  of  Dupont's  capitulation  was  made  known  to  the  council  of 
Castile  before  King  Joseph  was  informed  of  it,  and  the  council,  foreseeing 
all  the  consequences  of  such  an  event,  immediately  refused,  as  I  have 
already  related,  to  promulgate  officially  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
king  permitted  this  act  of  disobedience  to  pass  without  much  notice,  for 
he  was  naturally  averse  to  violence,  and  neither  he,  nor  his  brother  Na- 
poleon, did  at  any  period  of  the  coniest  for  Spain  constrain  a  Spaniard  to 
accept  or  retain  office  under  the  intrusive  government.*  Joseph  went 
further.  Before  he  abandoned  Madrid,  he  released  his  minisfcrs  from 
their  voluntary  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself,  leaving  them  free  to  choose 
their  party  once  more.  Don  Pedro  Cevallos  and  the  Marquis  of  Pinuelo 
seized  the  occasion  to  change  with,  what  appeared  to  them,  changing 
fortune;  the  five  others  remained  steadfast,  preferring  an  ameliorated 
government,  under  a  foreign  prince,  to  what  they  believed  to  be  a  hopeless 
struggle,  but  which,  if  successful,  they  knew  must  end  in  a  degrading 
native  despotism :  perhaps,  also,  a  little  swayed  by  their  dislike  to  Eng- 
land, and  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  that  influence  among  their 
countrymen,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  their  talents  and  cha- 
racters would  have  ensured. 

The  boldness  of  the  council  of  Castile  was  not  publicly  chastised  by 
the  intruding  monarch,  yet  secretly  he  punished  the  members  by  a  dex- 
terous stroke  of  policy.  General  Grouchy  wrote  to  Castanos,  saying, 
that  as  circumstances  required  the  presence  of  the  French  troops  in 
another  quarter,  he  invited  the  Spanish  general  to  take  immediate  pos- 
session of  Madrid,  for  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity.  This  was 
construed  to  mean  the  entire  evacuation  of  Spain,  and  a  report  so  con- 
genial to  the  vanity  and  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  was  greedily  received  ; 
it  contributed  to  the  subsequent  supineness  of  the  nation  in  preparing 
for  its  defence,  and  Joseph  by  appealing  to  Castanos,  and  affecling  to 
treat  the  council  of  Castile  as  a  body  who  had  lost  all  influence  with  the 
nation,  gave  a  handle  to  its  enemies,  which  the  latter  failed  not  to  lay 
hold  of.  The  juntas  dreaded  that  the  influence  of  the  council  would 
destroy  their  own.  That  of  Gallicia  would  not  even  communicate  with 
them,  but  affirmed  that,  individually,  the  members  were  attached  to  the 
French,  and  that  collectively,  they  had  been  the  most  active  instrument 
of  the  usurper's  government.  The  junta  of  Seville  endeavoured  not 
only  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  existing  members,  but  to  annul  the 
body,  as  an  acknowledged  tribunal  of  the  state. f  This  proscribed  coun- 
cil, however,  was  not  wanting  to  itself,  the  individuals  composing  it  did 
not  hesitate  to  seize  the  reins  of  government  the  moment  the  French  had 
departed  ;  and  the  prudence  wilh  which  they  preserved  tranquillity  in 
the  capital,  preventing  all  reaction,  while  it  proves  that  they  were  not 
without  merit,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  provincial 
juntas,  under  whose  savage  sway  every  kind  of  excess  was  committed, 
and  even  encouraged. 

Aware  of  the  hostility  they  had  to  encounter,  the  members  of  the 
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council  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  party  to  support  themselves.  Don 
Arias  Mon  y  Velarde,  dean  or  president  for  the  lime  being,  wrote  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  local  juntas,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  central  and  supreme  power,  and  proposing  that  deputies  from  each 
province,  or  nation,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  should  repair  to 
Madrid,  and  there  concert  with  the  council  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
such  a  measure  into  effect.  If  this  proposal  had  been  adopted,  all  power 
would  inevitably  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  proposers.  Con- 
fessedly the  first  public  body  in  the  state,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  business,  the  council  must  necessarily  have  had  a. preponderating 
influence  in  the  assembly  of  delegates ;  and  it  appeared  so  reasonable 
that  it  should  take  the  lead,  when  an  efficient  authority  was  required  to 
direct  the  violence  of  the  people  in  a  useful  channel,  before  the  moment 
of  safety  was  passed,  that  all  the  juntas  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  misused  power.  The  minor  ones  submitted,  and  agreed  to  send 
deputies,  the  stronger  and  more  ambitious  felt  that  subtlety  would  avail 
more  than  open  opposition  to  the  project. 

The  council  followed  up  this  blow  by  the  publication  of  a  manifesto, 
containing  an  accurate  detail  of  the  events  of  the  revolution,  defending 
the  part  taken  by  its  members,  and  claiming  a  renewal  of  the  confidence 
formerly  reposed  in  them  by  the  nation.  This  important  state  paper  was 
so  ably  written,  that  a  large  party,  especially  at  Valladolid,  was  imme- 
diately formed  in  favour  of  its  authors,*  and  the  junta  of  Seville  were  so 
sensible  of  the  increasing  influence  of  the  council,  that  they  intercepted 
a  copy  of  this  manifesto,  addressed  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  strictly 
suppressed  all  writings  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  supreme  central 
authority,  nothing  they  dreaded  more-f  But  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
resist  the  current,  which  had  set  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a  measure ; 
the  juntas,  however  they  might  oppose  its  progress,  could  not  openly 
deny  the  propriety  of  it,  and  in  every  province,  individuals  of  talent  and 
consideration  called  for  a  change  in  the  hydra  polity,  which  oppressed 
the  country,  and  was  inefficient  against  the  enemy.j:  Every  British 
functionary,  civil  or  military,  in  communication  with  the  Spaniards,  also 
urged  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the  executive  power. 

All  the  provincial  juntas  were  become  universally  odious ;  some  of  the 
generals  alone,  who  had  suddenly  risen  to  command  under  their  rule,* 
were  favourable  to  them.  Palafox  was  independent,  as  a  captain -general, 
whose  power  was  confirmed  by  success ;  Castanos  openly  declared  that 
he  would  no  longer  serve  under  their  control ;  Cuesta  was  prepared  to 
put  them  down  by  force,  and  to  re-establish  the  royal  audienzas  and  the 
authority  of  the  captains-general  according  to  the  old  practice.  In  this 
state  of  affairs,  the  retreat  of  Bessi^res'  army  having  freed  the  com- 
munication with  the  southern  parts,  removed  all  excuse  for  procrastina- 
tion, and  the  juntas  of  Gallicia,  Castile,  Leon,  and  the  Asturias,  giving 
way  to  the  unceasing  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Stuart,  at  his  instance 
agreed  to  meet  in  Cortez  at  Lugo;  Gallicia,  however,  first  insisted  upon 
a  formal  ratification  of  that  treaty  with  Castile  which  has  been  already 
mentioned.§ 

When  the  moment  of  assembling  arrived,  the  Asturians  without  as- 
signing any  reason,  refused  to  fulfil  the  engagement  they  had  entered 
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into,  and  the  three  remaining  juntas  held  the  session  without  them.  The 
Bishop  of  Orense,  and  the  junta  of  Gallicia,  were  prepared  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  that  province  over  the  others.  But  the  Baily  Valdez  of 
Castile,  an  able  and  disinterested  man,  being  chosen  president  of  the 
convocation,  proposed,  on  the  first  day  of  assembly,  that  deputies  should 
be  appointed  to  represent  the  three  provinces  in  a  supreme  junta,  to  be 
assembled  in  some  central  place,  for  the  purpose  of  convoking  the  ancient 
cortez  of  the  whole  kingdom,  according  lo  the  old  forms,  and  of  settling 
the  administration  of  the  interior,  and  the  future  succession  to  the  throne. 
This  proposition  was  immediately  carried  by  the  superior  number  of 
the  Castilians  and  Leonese,  although  the  Bishop  of  Orense  protested 
against  it,  and  the  Gallician  members  strongly  opposed  an  arrangement, 
by  which  their  province  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  others ;  a 
glaring  injustice,  they  urged,  when  the  numbers  of  the  Gallician  army 
were  taken  into  consideration,  for  the  local  feeling  of  ambition  was  up- 
permost, and  the  general  cause  disregarded.  The  other  party  answered, 
with  great  force,  that  the  Gallician  army  was  paid,  armed,  and  clothed 
by  England,  and  fed  by  Castile  and  Leon. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  the  council  of  Castile  greatly  increased, 
and  the  junta  of  Seville,  quickened  by  fear,  took  the  lead  in  directing 
what  they  could  not  prevent ;  the  convocation  of  the  cortez  they  knew 
would  be  fatal  to  their  own  existence.*  Wherefore,  in  a  public  letter, 
addressed  to  the  junta  of  Gallicia,  dated  one  day  previous  to  the  circular 
of  Don  Arias  Mon,  but  evidently  written  after  the  receipt  of  the  latter, 
they  opposed  the  assembling  of  the  cortez,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
"  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  convoke  that  body  ;  and  if  it  was  called 
together  by  any  other  authority,  the  provinces  would  not  obey  .... 
there  would  be  no  unanimity."  The  futility  of  this  argument  is  appa- 
rent; the  question  was  not  one  of  form,  but  of  expediency.  If  the  nation 
was  in  favour  of  such  a  step,  and  after-facts  proved  that  the  people  were 
not  opposed  to  it,  the  same  necessity  which  constituted  the  right  of  the 
junta  to  declare  war  against  the  French,  another  prerogative  of  the  mo- 
narch, would  have  sufticed  to  legalize  the  convocation  of  the  national 
assembly.  But  their  sole  object  was  to  preserve  their  own  power.  They 
maintained  that  the  juntas,  being  chosen  by  the  nation,  were  the  only 
<*  legitimate  depositaries  of  authority,  that  to  members  of  their  own  bodies 
only  could  any  of  that  authority  be  delegated  ,*  then  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  letter  of  Arias  Mon,  they  proposed  that  two 
deputies  from  each  supreme  junta  should  repair,  not  to  Madrid,  but  to 
Ciudad  Real,  or  Almagro,  and  at  the  moment  of  meeting  be  in  fact 
constituted  governors-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  such  obeyed  ;  never- 
theless, the  local  governments  were,  with  due  subordination  to  the  central 
junta,  to  retain  and  exercise  in  their  own  provinces  all  the  authority  with 
which  they  had  already  invested  themselves.  Thus  they  had  only  to 
choose  subservient  deputies,  and  their  power  would  be  more  firmly  fixed 
than  before ;  and  this  arrangement  would,  doubtless,  have  been  adopted 
by  the  junta  of  Gallicia,  had  not  the  rapidity  with  which  Valdez  carried 
his  proposition,  prevented  that  cause  of  discord  from  being  added  to  the 
numerous  disputes  which  already  distracted  the  northern  provinces. 

Mr.  Stuart  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and,  wherever  ho  passed,  found  the 
same  violence  of  local  party  feeling,  the  same  disgust  at  the  conduct  of 
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the  oligarchical  provincial  governments.  Pride,  vanity,  corruption,  and 
improvidence,  were  every  where  obtrusively  visible.  The  dispute  be- 
tween Blake  and  Cuesta,  which  was  raging  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Rio  Seco,  a  period  when  division  was  most  hurtful  to  the  military  opera- 
tions, was  now  allayed  between  the  generals ;  yet  their  [mlilical  partisans 
waged  war  with  more  bitterness  than  ever,  as  if  with  the  intent  to  do  the 
greatest  possible  mischief,  by  continuing  the  feud  among  the  civil 
branches  of  the  government,  when  union  was  most  desirable  in  that 
quarter.  The  seeds  of  division  had  taken  deep  root.*  On  the  one  side 
was  the  Baily  Valdez,  deputy  to  the  supreme  junta ;  on  the  other,  Cuesta, 
a  man  not  to  be  ofiended  with  impunity  when  he  had  power  to  punish,  for 
he  was  haughty  and  incredibly  obstinate.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile,  and  he  was  captain-general  of  Castile  and  Leon 
when  the  insurrection  first  broke  out;  but  disliking  all  revolutionary 
movements,  although  as  inimical  to  a  foreign  domination  as  any  of  his 
countrymen,  he  endeavoured  to  repress  the  public  effervescence,  and  to 
rtiaintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  life  as  a 
traitor. 

Cuesta  was  an  honest  man,  insomuch  as  the  Spanish  and  French 
interests  being  put  in  competition,  he  would  aid  the  former,  yet,  be- 
tween his  country's  cause  and  his  own  passions,  he  was  not  honest. 
He  disliked,  and  with  reason,  the  sway  of  the  local  juntas,  and,  with 
consistency  of  opinion,  wished  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  captains- 
general  and  the  royal  audienzas,  both  of  which  had  been  overturned  by 
the  establishment  of  those  petty  governments.  But,  sullen  and  ferocious 
in  his  temper,  he  supported  his  opinion  with  an  authority  and  severity 
which  had  no  guide  save  his  own  will ;  and  he  was  prepared,  if  an  op- 
portunity offered,  to  exercise  military  influence  over  the  supreme,  as 
well  as  over  the  subordinate  juntas.f  He  had  himself  appointed  one  for 
Leon  and  Castile  as  a  sort  of  council,  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the 
captain-general ;  yet,  after  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco,  the  members  fled  to 
Ponteferrada,  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  and,  putting  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  his  enemy  Blake,  disregarded  Cucsta's  orders,  and 
commanded  him,  their  superior,  to  deliver  up  his  cavalry  to  the  former 
general.  Upon  this  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  at  Ponteferrada,  and 
now  asserting  that  the  election  of  Valdez  and  his  colleagues  was  void,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  existing  laws,  directed  new  juntas  to  be  assembled 
in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  existing  usages,  and  a  fresh  election  to 
be  made. 

His  mandates  were  disregarded ;  Valdez  and  the  other  deputies  pro- 
ceeded in  defiance  of  them  towards  the  place  appointed  for  the  assembly 
of  the  central  and  supreme  government.  Cuesta,  in  return,  without  hesi- 
tation, abandoned  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  which,  in  the  council 
of  war  held  at  Madrid,  he  had  promised  to  aid,  and  falling  back  to  Segovia 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  seized  the  deputies,  and  shut  up  Valdez  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  tower  of  that  place,  declaring  his  intention  to  try  him  by 
a  military  tribunal  for  disobedience.  And  such  was  the  disorder  of  the 
times,  that  he  was  not  without  plausible  arguments  to  justify  this  act  of 
stubborn  violence,  for  the  original  election  of  members  to  form  the  junta 
of  Castile  and  Leon  had  been  any  thing  but  legal ;  several  districts  had 
been  onjitted  altogether  in  the  representation  of  those  kingdoms,  many 
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deputies  had  been  chosen  by  the  city  of  Lieon  alone,  and  Valdez  was 
named  president,  although  neither  a  native  nor  a  proprietor,  and  for  those 
reasons  ineligible  to  be  a  deputy  at  all :  the  kingdom  of  Leon  also  had 
appointed  representatives  for  those  districts  in  Castile  which  were  under 
the  domination  of  the  French,  and  when  the  enemy  retired,  the  Castilians 
in  vain  demanded  a  more  equitable  arrangement. 

However,  amidst  all  this  confusion  and  violence,  the  plan  of  uniting  to 
form  a  central  government  gained  ground  all  over  the  kingdom.  Seville, 
Catalonia,  Aragon,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  the  Asturias,  appointed  their 
deputies,  and  although  fresh  disputes  relative  to  the  place  of  assembly 
arose,  ailer  some  time  it  was  agreed  to  meet  at  Aranjuez.  This  royal 
residence  was  chosen  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many,  and  notably  against 
the  opinion  of  Jovellanos,  an  eloquent  person,  and  of  great  reputation  for 
integrity,  but  of  a  pertinacious  temper,  unsuitable  to  the  times :  he  urged, 
that  the  capital  was  the  meetest  spot,  and  he  was  answered  that  the 
turbulent  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  would  impede  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  government,  and  the  same  objection  would  exist  against  the 
choice  of  any  other  large  town.  It  is  extraordinary  that  such  an  argu- 
ment should  be  held  in  Spain  at  a  moment  when  the  people  were,  in  all 
the  official  and  public  papers,  represented  as  perfectly  enthusiastic  and 
united  in  one  common  sacred  pursuit,  and  in  the  British  parliament  were 
denominated  the    universal  Spanish  nation  !" 

To  seek  thus  for  protection  in  a  corner,  instead  of  manfully  and  con- 
fidently identifying  themselves  with  the  people,  and  courting  publicity, 
augured  ill  for  the  intentions  of  the  deputies,  nor  was  the  augury  belied 
by  the  event.  The  junta  of  Seville,  who  had  so  bitterly  reviled  the 
council  of  Castile,  for  having  partially  submitted  to  the  usurper,  had, 
notwithstanding,  chosen  for  their  own  deputies,  Don  Vincent  Hore,  a 
known  creature  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  Count  de  Tilly  Guzman, 
who  was  under  the  stigma  of  a  judicial  sentence  for  robbery.*  Hore 
declined  the  appointment;  but  Tilly,  braving  the  public  disgust,  repaired 
to  Aranjuez,  and  his  place  as  resident  with  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Andalusian  army  was  filled  up  by  Miniano,  another  member  of  the  junta, 
who  received  an  enormous  salary  for  performing  the  mischievous  duties 
of  that  office.  The  instructions  given  by  the  difierent  provinces  to  the 
deputies  were  to  confine  their  deliberations  and  votes  to  such  subjects  as 
they  should,  from  time  to  time,  receive  directions  from  their  constituents 
to  treat  of,  and  Seville  again  took  the  lead  in  this  fraudulent  policy ;  and 
when  public  indignation,  and  the  remonstrances  of  some  right-minded 
persons,  obliged  the  juntas  of  that  town  and  of  Valencia,  to  rescind  these 
instructions,  both  substituted  secret  orders  of  the  same  tenor.  In  short, 
the  greater  part  of  the  deputies  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  juntas,  agents, 
watching  over  the  interests  of  their  employers,  and,  conscious  of  demerit, 
anxious  to  hide  themselves  from  the  just  indignation  of  the  public  until 
they  had  consolidated  their  power ;  hence  the  dislike  to  large  towns,  and 
the  intrigues  for  fixing  the  governnient  at  Aranjuez.  Count  Florida 
Blanca,  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude,  was  chosen  first  president 
in  rotation  for  three  months,  and  all  idea  of  forming  an  independent  exe- 
cutive was  abandoned :  for  when  Jovellanos  proposed  to  establish  a  re- 
gency selected  from  their  own  body,  his  plan  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  members  were  not  authorized  to  delegate  their  powers  even  to 
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one  another :  it  was  palpable  that  the  juntas  had  merely  appeared  to 
comply  with  the  public  wish  for  a  central  government,  but  were  deter- 
mined not  to  part  with  one  iota  of  their  own  real  power. 

The  first  act  of  authority  executed  by  the  assembly,  was  a  necessary 
assertion  of  its  own  dignity,  which  had  been  violated  in  the  case  of 
Valdez.  Cuesta,  who  was  personally  unpopular,  and  feared  by  the  cen- 
tral, as  well  as  by  the  provincial  juntas,  was  summoned  to  release  his 
captive,  and  to  repair  to  Aranjuez,  that  cognizance  might  be  taken  of  his 
proceedings ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  denounced  by  the  juntas  of  Castile 
and  Leon  as  a  traitor,  and  exposed  to  great  danger  of  popular  commotion. 
At  first,  he  haughtily  repelled  the  interference  of  Castanos  and  Florida 
Blanca,  yet  finally  he  was  forced  to  bend,  and  afler  a  sharp  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Stuart,  whose  influence  was  usefully  employed  to  strengthen 
the  central  government,  he  released  his  prisoner,  and  quitting  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  appeared  at  Aranjuez.*  No  formal  proceedings  were 
had  upon  the  case,  but  aller  much  mutual  recrimination,  Valdez  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  and  the  old  general  was  detained 
at  the  seat  of  government,  a  kind  of  state  prisoner  at  large,  until,  for  the 
misfortune  of  his  country,  he  was,  by  subsequent  events,  once  more 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army.  About  this  time  Lord  William  Bentinck 
joined  Mr.  Stuart  at  Madrid.  Perfectly  coinciding  in  opinions,  they 
laboured  earnestly  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  aflairs,  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  central  junta  to  the  necessity  of  military  preparations, 
and  active  exertion  for  defence ;  but  the  picture  of  discord,  folly,  and  im- 
providence exhibited  in  the  provinces,  was  here  displayed  in  more  glaring 
colours.  The  lesser  tribunals  being  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  assembled  deputies,  readily  obeyed,  and  the  council  of 
Castile,  reluctant  to  submit,  yet  too  weak  to  resist,  endeavoured  to  make 
terms,  but  was  forced  to  an  unconditional  submission.  A  good  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  a  single  chief  for  the  army,  and,  above  all,  the 
total  suppression  of  the  provincial  juntas,  were  the  three  next  objects  of 
public  anxiety.f  With  respect  to  the  army,  no  doubt  was  at  first  enter- 
tained that  Castanos  would  be  appointed  commander-in-chief;  his  services 
entitled  him  to  the  office,  and  his  general  moderation  and  conciliating 
manners  fitted  him  for  it  at  a  time  when  so  much  jealousy  was  to  be 
soothed,  and  so  many  interests  to  be  reconciled.  The  past  expenditure 
of  the  money  received  from  England,  was  also  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  it  was  loudly  required  that  an  account  of  its  disbursennent 
should  be  demanded  of  the  local  juntas,  and  a  surrender  of  the  residue 
instantly  enforced. 

These  just  expectations  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Scarcely  were  the 
deputies  assembled,  when  every  prospect  of  a  vigorous  administration 
was  blasted.  Dividing  themselves  into  sections,  answering  in  number 
to  the  departments  of  state  under  the  old  king,  they  apfiointcd  a  secre- 
tary not  chosen  from  their  own  body,  to  each,  and  declared  all  and 
every  one  of  these  sections  supreme  and  independent,  having  equal 
authority.:^ 

Florida  Blanca  informed  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  that 
Castanos  would  be  named  generalissimo,  and  the  two  last  named  were 
even  directed  to  confer  upon  the  plan  of  campaign  for  the  British  troopsi 
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then  marching  from  Portugal  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
necessity  of  having  a  single  chief  at  the  head  of  the  armies  was  impe- 
rious, and  acknowledged  by  every  individual,  military  or  civil,  yet  such 
was  the  force  of  jealousy,  and  so  stubborn  were  the  tools  of  the  different 
juntas,  that  in  spile  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  the  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  generals  were  all 
confirmed  in  their  separate  and  independent  commands.  The  old  and 
miserable  system  of  the  Dutch  deputies  in  Marlborough's  time,  and  of 
the  commissaries  of  the  convention  during  the  French  revolution,  was 
partially  revived;  and  the  English  government  was  totally  disregarded, 
at  a  time  when  it  had  supplied  Spain  with  two  hundred  thousand  muskets, 
clothing,  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  in  proportion,  and  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars.*  Such  ample  succours,  if  rightly  managed,  ought  to  have 
secured  unlimited  influence;  but  as  the  benefits  came  through  one  set  of 
persons,  and  the  demands  through  another,  the  first  were  taken  as  of 
right,  the  last  unheeded,  and  thus  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were 
wasted  without  materially  improving  the  condition  of  Spain.  The  armies 
were  destitute,  the  central  government  was  without  credit,  and  notwith- 
standing the  ample  subsidies,  had  contracted  a  large  debt ;  yet  with  an 
insolence  of  tone  appertaining  rather  to  conquerors  dictating  terms,  than 
to  grateful  allies  demanding  further  assistance,  they  required  from  Eng- 
land an  instant  gifl  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  stores  to  an  amount 
that  would  have  suflliced  a  well-governed  army  for  many  years.f 

The  provincial  juntas  were  still  permitted  to  retain  their  power  withia 
their  own  districts,  and  the  greatest  timidity  marked  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  central  government  in  relation  to  those  obnoxious  bodies.  Atten- 
tive, however,  to  their  own  interests,  the  members  of  the  supreme  junta 
decreed,  l^t.  that  their  persons  should  be  inviolable;  2d.  that  the  pre- 
sident should  have  the  title  of  highness,  with  a  salary  of  25,000  crowns 
a-year;  3d.  that  each  of  the  deputies,  taking  the  title  of  excellency, 
should  have  a  yearly  salary  of  5,000  growns ;  lastly,  that  the  collective 
body  should  be  addressed  by  the  title  of  majesty .:t  Thinking  that  they 
were  then  sufficiently  confirmed  in  power  to  venture  upon  a  public  entry 
into  Madrid,  they  made  preparations  to  ensure  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  populace ;  that  is,  they  resolved  to  declare  a  general  amnesty, 
to  lower  the  duties  on  tobacco,  and  to  fling  large  sums  among  the  people 
during  the  procession  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pomp  and  vanity,  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  on  the  soil  was  scarcely  remembered,  and  the 
details  of  business  were  totally  neglected.^  This  last  was  a  prominent 
evil  which  extended  to  the  lowest  branches  of  the  administration :  self-  * 
interest,  indeed,  produced  abundance  of  activity,  but  every  department, 
almost  every  man,  seemed  struck  with  torpor  when  the  public  welfare 
was  at  stake,  and  withal,  an  astonishing  presumption  was  common  to  the 
highest  and  the  lowest. 

To  supply  the  place  of  a  generalissimo,  a  council,  or  board  of  general 
ofl!icers  was  projected,  on  whose  reports  the  junta  proposed  to  regulate 
the  military  operations.  Castanos  was  destined  to  be  president,  but 
some  difliculty  arising  relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  other  members, 
the  execution  of  the  plan  was  deferred,  with  the  characteristic  remark, 
«^  that  when  the  enemy  was  driven  across  the  frontier,  Castanos  would 
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have  leisure  to  take  his  seat."  The  idea  of  a  defeat,  the  possihility  of 
iailure,  never  entered  their  minds;  the  government,  evincing  neither 
apprehension,  nor  activity,  nor  foresight,  were  contented  if  the  people 
believed  the  daily  falsehoods  they  promulgated  relative  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  people,  equally  presumptuous,  were  content  to  be  so  deceived; 
in  fine,  all  the  symptoms  of  a  ruined  cause  were  already  visible  to  dis- 
cerning eyes.*  The  armies  neglected  even  to  nakedness ;  the  soldier's 
constancy  under  privations  cruelly  abused ;  disunion,  cupidity,  incapacity, 
in  the  higher  orders;  the  patriotic  ardour  visibly  abating  among  the  lower 
chisses;  the  rulers  grasping,  improvident,  boasting;  the  enemy  powerful, 
the  people  insubordinate,  the  fighting  men  without  arms  or  bread ;  as  a 
whole,  and  in  all  its  parts,  the  government  unfitted  for  its  task ;  the  sys- 
tem, cumbrous  and  ostentatious,  was,  to  use  the  comprehensive  words 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  "  neither  calculated  to  inspire  courage  nor  to  increase 
enthusiasm." 

The  truth  of  this  picture  will  be  recognised  by  men  who  are  yet  living, 
and  whose  exertions  were  as  incessant  as  unavailing  to  remedy  those 
evils  at  the  time ;  it  will  be  recognised  by  the  friends  of  a  great  man, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  folly  and  base  intrigues  of  the  day ;  it  will  be 
recognised  by  that  general  and  army,  who,  winning  their  own  unaided 
way  through  Spain,  found  that  to  trust  Spaniards  in  war  was  to  lean 
against  a  broken  reed.  To  others  it  may  appear  exaggerated,  for  with- 
out having  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  extent  of  a  disorder  that 
paralysed  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people. 

EXTERNAL  POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF  SPAIN. 

At  first  these  were  of  necessity  confined  to  England,  Sicily,  and 
Portugal ;  the  rest  of  the  Old  World  was  either  subject  to  Bonaparte  or 
directly  under  his  influence,  but  in  the  New  World  it  was  different. 
The  Brazils,  after  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  of  Braganza  became 
important  under  every  point  of  view,  and  relations  were  established 
between  the  junta  and  that  court,  and  afterwards,  under  the  cortez, 
created  considerable  interest,  and  threatened  serious  embarrassments  to 
the  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  ultramarine  possessions 
of  Spain  were  also,  of  course,  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  on  both  sides,  and 
Napoleon's  activity  balanced  the  natural  preponderance  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  slowness  of  the  local  juntas,  or  rather  their  want  of  capa- 
city to  conduct  such  an  afiiiir,  gave  the  enemy  a  great  advantage,  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  north,  and  of  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  and  Lord  Collingwood  in  the  south,  that,  after  the  insur- 
rection broke  out,  vessels  were  despatched  to  South  America  to  confirm 
the  colonists  in  their  adherence  to  Spain,  and  to  arrange  the  mode  of 
securing  the  resources  of  those  great  possessions  for  the  parent  state.f 
The  hold  which  Spain  retained  over  her  colonies  was,  however,  very 
slight;  her  harsh  restrictive  system  had  long  before  weakened  the  attach- 
ment of  the  South  Americans,  and  the  expedition  of  Miranda,  although 
unsuccessful,  had  kindled  a  fire  which  could  not  be  extinguished ;  it  was 
apparent  to  all  able  statesmen  that  Spain  must  relinquish  her  arbitrary 
mode  of  governing,  or  relinquish  the  colonies  altogether;  the  insurrection 
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at  home  only  rendered  this  more  certain,  every  argument,  every  public 
manifesto  put  forth  in  Europe,  to  animate  the  Spaniards  against  foreign 
aggression,  told  against  them  in  America:  yet  for  a  lime  the  latter  trans- 
mitted the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  many  of  the  natives  served  in  the 
Spanish  armies. 

Napoleon,  notwithstanding  his  activity,  and  the  offers  which  he  made 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  to  Cuesta,  Castanos,  Blake,  and  probably  to 
others  residing  in  that  country,  failed  to  create  a  French  party  of  any 
consequence;  for  the  Americans  were  unwilling  to  plunge  into  civil  strife 
for  a  less  object  than  their  own  independence.  The  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  Old  Spain,  however,  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  under 
the  sway  of  the  insurrectional  government ;  and  at  last,  as  it  is  well 
known,  a  general  rebellion  of  the  South  American  states  established  the 
independence  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe,  and  proved  how  little  the 
abstract  love  of  freedom  influenced  the  resistance  of  the  old  country  to 
Napoleon. 

The  Spanish  intercourse  with  the  English  court,  which  had  been 
hitherto  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  deputies,  who  first  arrived 
in  London  to  claim  assistance,  was  now  placed  upon  a  regular  footing. 
The  deputies  themselves,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Canning,  were  recalled ; 
Admiral  Apodaca  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  St.  James's, 
and  Mr.  John  Hookham  Frere  was  accredited,  with  the  same  diplomatic 
rank,  near  the  central  junta.  Mr.  Stuart,  whose  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  leading  per- 
sons, and  whose  able  and  energetic  exertions  had  so  much  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  a  central  government,  was  superseded  by  this  injudicious 
appointment ;  and  thus  the  great  political  machine,  with  every  wheel  in 
violent  action,  was,  at  the  most  critical  moment,  led  without  any  control- 
ling power  or  guiding  influence.  For  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  had  quitted  Coruna,  and  repaired  to  Madrid,  and  had 
remitted  the  most  exact  and  important  information  of  what  was  passing, 
remained  for  three  months  without  receiving  a  single  line  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning, approving  or  disapproving  of  his  proceedings,  or  giving  him  instruc- 
tions how  to  act  at  this  important  crisis :  a  strange  remissness,  indicating 
the  bewildered  state  of  the  ministers,  who  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
followed,  when  they  should  have  been  prepared  to  lead.  Their  tardy 
abortive  measures  demonstrated,  how  wide  the  space  between  a  sophist 
and  a  statesman,  and  how  dangerous  to  a  nation  is  that  public  feeling, 
which,  insatiable  of  words,  disregards  the  actions  of  men,  esteeming  more 
the  interested  eloquence  and  wit  of  an  orator  like  Demades,  than  the 
simple  integrity,  sound  judgment,  and  great  exploits,  of  a  general  like 
Phocion. 

Such  were  the  preparations  made  by  Spain,  in  September  and  October, 
to  meet  the  exigences  of  a  period  replete  with  danger  and  difficulty.  It 
would  be  instructive  to  contrast  the  exertions  of  the  "  enthusiastic  Spa- 
niards" during  these  three  months  of  their  insurrection,  with  the  efforts 
of  **  discontented  France"  in  the  hundred  days  of  Napoleon's  second 
reign.  The  junta  were,  however,  not  devoid  of  ambition,  for  before  the 
battle  of  Baylen,  that  of  Seville  was  occupied  with  the  project  of  annexing 
the  Algarves  to  Spain,  and  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was  far  from  being 
considered  as  a  dead  letter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Political  position  of  Napoleon  ;  he  resolves  to  crash  the  Spaniards ;  his  energy  and  activity, 
inarches  his  armies  from  every  part  of  Europe  towards  Spain  ;  his  oration  to  his  soldiers 
—Conference  at  Erfurlh— Nei^otiations  for  peace — Petulant  conduct  of  Mr.  Canning — 
160,000  conscripUi  enrolled  in  France — Power  of  that  country — Mapoleon's  speech  to  the 
Senate — He  repairs  to  Bayonne — Remissness  of  the  English  cabinet— Sir  John  Moiire 
appointed  to  lead  an  army  into  Spain ;  sends  his  artillery  by  the  Madrid  road,  and  marches 
himself  by  Almeida— The  central  junta  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  English  army- 
Sir  David  Baird  arrives  at  ("onilia ;  is  refused  permission  to  disembark  his  troops — Mr. 
Frere  and  the  Marquis  of  Romana  arrive  at  Coruiia  ;  account  of  the  latter's  escape  from 
the  Danish  Isles — Central  junta  resolved  not  to  appoint  a  generalissimo — Gloomy  aspect 
of  affairs. 

Napoleon,  surprised  and  chagrined  at  the  disGrrace  which,  for  the  first 
time,  his  armies  had  sustained,  was  yet  nothing  dismayed  by  a  resistance 
which  he  had  early  contemplated  as  not  improbable.^  With  a  piercing 
glance  lie  had  observed  the  efforts  of  Spain,  calculated  the  power  of  foreign 
influence  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  assigning  a  just 
value  to  the  succours  which  England  could  afford,  foresaw  the  danger 
which  might  accrue,  if  he  suffered  an  insurrection  of  peasants,  which  had 
already  dishonoured  the  glory  of  his  arms,  to  attain  the  consistency  of 
regular  government,  to  league  with  powerful  nations,  and  to  become  dis- 
ciplined troops.  To  defeat  the  raw  levies  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
opposed  to  his  soldiers  was  an  easy  matter,  but  it  was  necessary  to  crush 
them  to  atoms,  that  a  dread  of  his  invincible  power  might  still  pervade  the 
world,  and  the  secret  influence  of  his  genius  remain  unabated.  The  con- 
stitution of  Bayonne  would,  he  was  aware,  weigh  heavy  in  the  scale 
against  those  chaotic  governments,  neither  monarchical,  nor  popular,  nor 
aristocratic,  nor  federal,  which  the  Spanish  revolution  was  throwing  up ; 
but,  before  the  beneflt  of  that  could  be  felt  by  the  many,  before  he  could 
draw  any  advantages  from  his  moral  resources,  it  was  necessary  to 
develope  all  his  military  strength. 

The  moment  was  critical  and  dangerous.  He  was  surrounded  by 
enemies  whose  pride  he  had  wounded,  but  whose  means  of  offence  he  had 
not  destroyed;  if  he  bent  his  forces  against  the  Peninsula,  England  might 
again  excite  the  continent  to  arms,  and  Russia  and  Austria,  once  more 
banding  together,  might  raise  Prussia,  and  renew  the  eternal  coalitions. 
The  designs  of  Austria,  although  covered  by  the  usual  artifices  of  that 
cunning,  rapacious  court,  were  not  so  hidden  but  that,  earlier  or  later,  a 
war  with  her  was  to  be  expected  as  a  certain  event ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Prussia,  subdued  and  oppressed,  could  not  be  supposed  tranquil.  The 
secret  societies  that,  under  the  name  of  Tugenbunde,  Gymnasiasts,  and 
other  denominations,  have  since  been  persecuted  by  those  who  were  then 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  assistance,  were  just  beginning  to  disclose 
their  force  and  plans.f  A  Baron  dc  Nostiz,  Stein  the  Prussian  counsellor, 
of  state.  Generals  Scharnhost  and  Gneizenau,  and  Colonel  Schill,  appear 
to  have  been  the  principal  contrivers  and  patrons  of  these  societies,  so 
characteristic  of  Gei^mans,  who,  regular  and  plodding  even  to  a  proverb 
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in  their  actions,  pofisess  the  most  extravagant  imaginations  of  any  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  whatever  the  ulterior  views  of  these  associa- 
tions may  have  been,  at  this  period  they  were  universally  inimical  to  the 
French  ;  their  intent  was  to  drive  the  latter  over  the  Rhine,  and  they  were 
a  source  of  peril  to  the  emperor,  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  the  extent  of 
their  influence  could  not  be  immediately  ascertained.  Russia,  little  injured 
by  her  losses,  was  more  powerful  perhaps  from  her  defeats,  because  more 
enlightened  as  to  the  cause  of  them.  Napoleon  felt  that  it  would  tax  all  v 
his  means  to  repel  the  hostility  of  such  a  great  empire,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, his  Spanish  operations  must  be  confined  in  a  manner  unsuitable 
to  the  fame  of  his  arms.  With  a  long-sighted  policy,  he  had,  however, 
prepared  the  means  of  obviating  this  danger,  by  what  has  been  called  the 
conference  at  Erfurth,  whither  he  now  repaired  to  meet  the  czar,  confiding 
in  the  resources  of  his  genius  for  securing  the  friendship  of  that  monarch. 

At  this  period,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  Napoleon  supported  the  weight 
of  the  world  ;  every  movement  of  his  produced  a  political  convulsion  ;  yet 
so  sure,  so  confident  was  he,  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  that  he  sought 
but  to  gain  one  step,  and  doubted  not  to  overcome  all  resistance,  and  pre- 
serve his  ascendency ;  time  was  to  him  victory,  if  he  gained  the  one,  the 
other  followed  :  hence,  sudden  and  prompt  in  execution,  he  made  one  of 
those  gigantic  efforts  which  have  stamped  this  age  with  the  greatness  of 
antiquity.  His  armies  were  scattered  over  Europe.  In  Italy,  in  Dalmatia, 
on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe;  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  Poland,  his 
legions  were  to  be  found ;  over  that  vast  extent,  above  five  hundred  thou- 
sand disciplined  men  maintained  the  supremacy  of  France.  From  those 
bands  he  drew  the  imperial  guards,  the  select  soldiers  of  the  warlike  nation 
he  governed,  the  terror  of  the  other  continental  troops ;  these  and  the 
veterans  of  Jena,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Friedland,  reduced  in  number,  but  of 
confirmed  hardihood,  were  marched  towards  Spain  ;  a  host  of  cavalry, 
unequalled  for  enterprise  and  knowledge  of  war,  were  also  directed  against 
that  devoted  land,  and  a  long  train  of  gallant  soldiers  followed,  until  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  battle,  had  penetrated  the  gloomy 
fastnesses  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  while  forty  thousand  of  inferior  repu- 
tation, drawn  from  the  interior  of  France,  from  Naples,  from  Tuscany, 
and  from  Piedmont,  assembled  on  the  eastern  ridges  of  those  gigantic  hills. 
The  march  of  this  multitude  was  incessant,  and  as  the  troops  passed  the 
capital.  Napoleon,  neglectful  of  nothing  which  could  excite  their  courage, 
and  swell  their  military  pride,  addressed  to  them  one  of  his  nervous 
orations.  In  the  tranquillity  of  peace  it  may  seem  inflated,  but  on  the  eve 
of  battle  it  is  thus  a  general  should  speak  : 

Soldiers !  afler  triumphing  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube, 
with  rapid  steps  you  have  passed  through  Germany.  This  day,  without 
a  moment  of  repose,  I  command  you  to  traverse  France.  Soldiers !  I 
have  need  of  you  I  The  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard  contaminates  the 
peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  terror  he  must  fly  before  you.  Let 
us  bear  our  triumphal  eagles  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  there  also  we 
have  injuries  to  avenge!  Soldiers!  you  have  surpassed  the  renown  of 
modern  armies,  hut  have  you  yet  equalled  the  glory  of  those  Romans, 
who,  in  one  and  the  same  campaign,  were  victorious  upon  the  Rhine  and 
the  Euphrates,  in  Illyria  and  upon  the  Tagus?  A  long  peace,  a  lasting 
prosperity,  shall  be  the  reward  of  your  labours,  but  a  real  Frenchman 
could  not,  ought  not,  to  rest  until  the  seas  are  free  and  open  to  all.  Sol- 
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diers  !  all  that  you  have  done,  all  that  you  will  do,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  French  people,  and  for  my  glory,  shall  be  eternal  in  my  heart !" 

Thus  saying,  he  sent  his  army  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  him- 
self hastened  to  meet  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Erfurth.  Their  conference, 
conducted  upon  the  footing  of  intimate  friendship,  produced  a  treaty  of 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  ;  and  the  fate  of  Spain  was,  by  the  one, 
with  calm  indifference,  abandoned  to  the  injustice  of  the  other :  but  the 
accession  of  strength  which  this  treaty,  and  the  manifest  personal  partiality 
of  Alexander,  gave  to  the  French  emperor,  inspired  him  perhaps  with  the 
idea,  that  the  English  cabinet  would,  if  a  fair  occasion  offered,  gladly 
enter  into  negotiations  for  a  general  peace. 

The  two  emperors  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  King  of  England.  "  The 
circumstances  of  Europe  had,"  they  said,  "  brought  them  together;  their 
first  thought  was  to  yield  to  the  wish  and  the  wants  of  every  people,  and 
to  seek,  in  a  speedy  pacification,  the  most  efHcacious  remedy  for  the 
miseries  which  oppressed  all  nations.  The  long  and  bloody  war  which 
had  torn  the  continent  was  at  an  end,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
renewed.  If  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  if  many  states 
bad  been  overthrown,  the  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  agitation 
and  misery  in  which  the  stagnation  of  maritime  commerce  had  placed  the 
greatest  nations;  still  greater  changes  might  yet  take  place,  and  all  of 
them  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  English  nation.  Peace,  then,  was,  at 
once,  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  continent,  as  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  We  entreat  your  majesty,"  they  concluded, 
"  we  unite  to  entreat  your  majesty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  to 
silence  that  of  the  passions,  to  seek,  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at  that 
object ;  to  conciliate  all  interests,  and  thus,  preserving  all  powers  which 
exist,  ensure  the  happiness  of  Europe  and  of  this  generation,  at  the  head 
of  which  Providence  has  placed  us." 

To  this  joint  letter  Mr.  Canning  replied  by  two  letters  addressed  to  the 
French  and  Russian  ministers,  accompanied  by  an  ofHcial  note.  In  that 
addressed  to  the  Russian,  he  observed  that,  however  desirous  the  king 
might  be  to  reply  personally  to  the  emperor,  he  was  prevented  by  the 
unusual  mode  of  communication  adopted,  which  had  deprived  it  of  a  pri- 
vate and  personal  character.  It  was  impossible  to  pay  that  mark  of  res|>ect 
to  the  emperor,  without  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  titles  which  he 
had  never  acknowledged.  The  proposition  for  peace  would  be  communi- 
cated to  Sweden,  and  to  the  existing  government  of  Spain.  It  was 
necessary  that  his  majesty  should  receive  an  immediate  assurance,  that 
France  acknowledged  the  government  of  Spain  as  a  party  to  the  negotia- 
tion. That  such  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  could  not  be  doubted, 
when  the  lively  interest  manifested  by  his  imperial  majesty  for  the  welfare 
and  dignity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  recollected.  No  other  assurance 
was  wanted,  that  the  emperor  could  nqt  have  bc^n  induced  to  sanction  by 
his  concurrence  or  approbation,  usurpations,  the  principles  of  which  were 
no  less  unjust  than  their  example  was  dangerous  to  all  legitimate  sove- 
reigns." 

The  letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Champagny,  Duke  of  Cadore,  merely 
demanded  that  Sweden  and  Spain  should  be  admitted  as  parties  to  the 
negotiation.  The  official  note  commenced  by  staling  the  king's  desire  for 
peace,  on  terms  consistent  with  his  honour,  his  fidelity  to  his  engagements, 
and  the  permanent  repose  of  Europe.    "  The  miserable  condition  of  the 
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continent,  the  convulsions  it  had  experienced,  and  those  with  which  it  was 
threatened,  were  not  imputable  to  his  majesty.  If  the  cause  of  so  much 
misery  was  to  be  found  in  the  stagnation  of  commercial  intercourse, 
although  his  majesty  could  not  be  expected  to  hear  with  vnqualified  regret^ 
that  the  system,  devised  for  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  his  sub- 
jects, had  recoiled  upon  its  authors  or  its  instruments ;  yet,  as  it  was  neither 
the  disposition  of  his  majesty,  nor  in  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigned,  to  rejoice  in  the  privations  and  unhappiness  even  of  the 
nations  which  were  combined  against  him,  he  anxiously  desired  the  termi- 
nation of  the  sufferings  of  the  continent/'  The  note  then,  af^cr  stating 
that  the  progress  of  the  war  had  imposed  new  obligations  upon  Great 
Britain,  claimed  for  Sicily,  for  Portugal,  for  Sweden,  and  for  Spain,  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  negotiations.  Treaties,  it  stated,  existed  with  the  three 
first,  which  bound  them  and  England  in  peace  and  war.  With  Spain 
indeed  no  formal  instrument  had  yet  been  executed,  but  the  ties  of  honour 
were,  to  the  King  of  England,  as  strong  as  the  most  solemn  treaties ;  . 
wherefore  it  was  assumed,  that  the  central  junta,  or  government  of  Spain, 
was  understood  to  be  a  party  to  any  negotiation  in  which  his  majesty  was 
invited  to  engage." 

The  reply  of  Russia  was  peremptory.  The  claims  of  the  sovereigns, 
allies  of  Great  Britain,  she  would  readily  admit.  But  the  insurgents  of 
Spain,  Russia  would  not  acknowledge  as  an  independent  power.  The 
Russians,  and  England  it  was  said  could  recollect  one  particular  instance, 
had  always  been  true  to  this  principle ;  moreover,  the  emperor  had  ac- 
knowledged Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Spain,  and  was  united  to  the 
French  emperor  for  peace  and  for  war;  he  was  resolved  not  to  separate 
his  interests  from  those  of  Napoleon.  After  some  further  arguments 
touching  the  question,  the  reply  concluded  by  offering  to  treat  upon  the 
basis  of  the  "uti  possidetis,"  and  the  respective  power  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  or  upon  any  basis,  for  the  conclusion  of  an  honourable,  just,  and 
equal  peace. 

The  insulting  tone  of  Mr.  Canning^s  communication  produced  an  insult- 
ing reply  from  M.  de  Champagny,  which  also  finished  by  proposing  the 
uti  possidetis"  as  a  basis  for  a  treaty,  and  expressing  a  hope,  that  without 
losing  sight  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  force  of  states,  it  would  be  re- 
membered, that  between  great  powers  there  could  be  no  solid  peace  but 
that  which  was  equal  and  honourable  for  both  parties.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  these  replies,  the  English  minister  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  all 
chance  of  peace  vanished ;  but  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  this  remark- 
able correspondence,  Napoleon  had  returned  to  Paris. 

What  his  real  views  in  proposing  to  treat  were,  it  is  difficult  ^o  de- 
termine. He  could  not  have  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  relinquish 
the  cause  of  Spain  ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  prepared  to  make  some 
arrangement  upon  that  head,  unless  the  whole  proceeding  was  an  artifice 
to  sow  distrust  among  his  enemies.  The  English  ministers  asserted  that 
it  was  so ;  but  what  enemies  were  they  among  whom  he  could  create  this 
uneasy  feeling?  Sweden,  Sicily,  Portugal  1  the  notion  as  applied  to  them 
was  absurd ;  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  sincere.  He  said  so  at  St. 
Helena,*  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period  at  which  the  con- 
ferences of  Erfurth  took  place,  warrant  a  belief  in  that  assertion.  The 
menacing  aspect  of  Austria,  the  recent  loss  of  Portugal,  the  hitherto  suc- 
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ccssful  insurrection  of  Spain,  the  secret  societies  of  Germany,  the  desire 
of  consolidating  the  Polish  dominions,  and  placing,  while  he  might,  a  bar- 
rier to  the  power  of  Russia  on  that  side,  the  breach  which  the  events  of 
the  Peninsula  made  in  his  continental  system  of  excluding  British  goods, 
and  the  commercial  distresses  of  Europe,  were  cogent  i-easons  for  a  peace ; 
they  might  well  caose  him  to  be  suspicious  of  the  future,  and  render  him 
anxious  for  an  excuse  to  abandon  an  unjust  contest,  in  which  he  could  not 
fail  to  sufler  much,  and  to  risk  more  than  he  could  gain.  In  securing  the 
alliance  of  Russia,  he  only  disentangled  a  part  of  the  Gordian  knot  of 
politics;  to  cut  the  remainder  with  his  sword  was,  at  this  conjuncture,  a  task 
which  even  he  might  have  been  doubtful  of.  The  fact  that  his  armies 
were  marching  upon  Spain,  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary  of  this  suppo- 
sition. Time  was  to  him  of  the  utmost  consequence.  His  negotiations 
proving  abortive,  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  have  re-enforced  his  troops 
on  the  Ebro,  and  the  event  evinced  the  prudence  of  his  measures  in  that 
respect. 

The  refusal  to  admit  the  Spaniards  as  a  party  to  the  conferences  for 
peace  is  scarcely  more  conclusive;  to  have  done  that  would  have  been  to 
resign  the  weapon  in  his  hands  before  he  entered  the  lists.  That  Eng- 
land could  not  abandon  the  Spaniards  is  unquestionable,  but  that  was  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  continuing  the  negotiations.  There  was  a 
bar  put  to  the  admission  of  a  Spanish  diplomatist,  but  no  bar  was  thereby 
put  to  the  discussion  of  Spanish  interests;  the  correspondence  of  the 
English  minister  would  not  of  necessity  have  compromised  Spanish  inde- 
pendence, it  need  not  have  relaxed  in  the  slightest  degree  the  measures  of 
hostility,  nor  retarded  the  succours  preparing  for  the  patriots.  And  when 
we  consider  the  great  power  of  Napoleon's  arms,  the  subtlety  and  force  of 
his  genius,  the  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  his  progress  in 
war,  the  vast  additional  strength  which  the  alliance  of  Russia  conferred 
at  the  moment;  and  when,  to  oppose  all  this,  we  contrast  the  scanty 
means  of  Spain,  and  the  confusion  into  which  she  was  plunged,  it  does 
appear  as  if  her  welfare  would  have  been  better  consulted  by  an  appeal  to 
negotiation  rather  than  to  battle.  It  is  true  that  Austria  was  arming  ;  yet 
Austria  had  been  so  oQen  conquered,  was  so  sure  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  and  every  other  cause  when  pressed;  so  certain  to  sacrifice 
every  consideration  of  honour  or  faith  to  the  suggestions  of  self-interest, 
that  the  independence  of  Spain  through  the  medium  of  war  could  only  be 
regarded  as  the  object  of  uncertain  hope;  a  prize  to  be  gained,  if  gained 
at  all,  by  wading  through  torrents  of  blood,  and  sustaining  every  misery 
that  famine  and  the  fury  of  devastating  armies  could  inflict.  To  avoid,  if 
possible,  such  dreadful  evils  by  negotiating  was  worth  trial,  and  the  force 
of  justice,  when  urged  by  the  minister  of  a  great  nation,  would  have  been 
difficult  to  withstand ;  no  power,  no  ambition,  can  resist  it  and  be  safe. 

But  such  an  enlarged  mode  of  proceeding  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
shifts  and  subterfuges  that  characterized  the  policy  of  the  day,  when  it 
was  thought  wise  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  such  a  correspondence  by  a 
ridiculous  denial  of  Napoleon's  titles ;  and  praiseworthy  to  render  a  state 
paper,  in  which  such  serious  interests  were  discussed,  oflI>nsive  and  mean, 
by  miserable  sarcasm,  evincing  the  pride  of  an  author  rather  than  the 
gravity  of  a  statesman.  There  is  sound  ground  also  for  l)elieving,  that 
hope,  derived  from  a  silly  intrigue  carried  on  through  the  Princess  of 
Tour  and  Taxis,  with  Talleyrand  and  some  others,  who  were  even  then 
ready  to  betray  Napoleon,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  negotiation  having 
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been  broken  off  by  Mr.  Canning.  Mr.  Whitbread  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  to  treat  with  France  at 
that  period,  and  although  public  clamour  afterwards  induced  him  to  ex- 
plain away  this  expression,  he  needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  for  if  the 
opinion  of  Cicero,  that  an  unfair  peace  is  preferable  to  the  justest  war,  was 
ever  worthy  of  attention,  it  was  so  at  this  period,  when  the  success  of 
Spain  was  doubtful,  her  misery  certain,  her  salvation  only  to  be  obtained 
through  the  baptism  of  blood  I 

Upon  the  18th  of  October,  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  secure  of  the 
present  friendship  and  alliance  of  Russia,  but  uncertain  of  the  moment 
when  the  stimulus  of  English  subsidies  would  quicken  the  hostility  of 
Austria  into  life ;  yet,  if  his  peril  was  great,  his  preparations  to  meet  it 
were  likewise  enormous.  He  called  out  two  conscriptions.  The  first, 
taken  from  the  classes  of  1806,  7,  8,  and  9,  afforded  eighty  thousand 
men  arrived  at  maturity ;  these  were  destined  to  replace  the  veterans 
directed  against  Spain.  The  second,  taken  from  the  class  of  1810,  also 
produced  eighty  thousand,  which  were  disposed  of  as  reserves  in  the 
depots  of  France.*  The  French  troops  left  in  Germany  were  then  con- 
centrated on  the  side  of  Austria ;  Denmark  was  evacuated,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  the  Prussian  states.  The 
army  of  Italy  was  powerfully  re-enforced,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Eugene,  who  was  assisted  by  Marshal  Massena.  Murat  also, 
who  had  succeeded  Joseph  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  directed  to 
assemble  a  Neapolitan  army  on  the  shores  of  Calabria,  and  to  threaten 
Sicily.  In  short,  no  measures  that  prudence  could  suggest  were  neglected 
by  this  wonderful  man,  to  whom,  the  time  required  by  Austria  for  the 
mere  preparation  of  a  campaign  seemed  sufficient  for  the  subjection  of  the 
whole  Peninsula. 

The  session  of  the  legislative  body  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  October ; 
the  emperor,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  after  giving  a  concise  sketch 
of  the  political  situation  of  Europe,  touched  upon  Spain.  In  a  few  days 
I  go,"  said  he,  "  to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  God,  to  crown  the  King  of  Spain  in  Madrid  I  to  plant  my  eagles  on 
the  towers  of  Lisbon  I"  Then  departing  from  Paris  he  repaired  to  Bay- 
oonc ;  but  the  labours  of  his  ministers  continued :  their  speeches  and 
reports,  more  elaborately  explicit  than  usual,  exposed  the  vast  resources 
of  France,  and  were  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  men  the 
danger  of  provoking  the  enmity  of  such  a  powerful  nation.  From  those 
documents  it  appeared  that  the  expenses  of  the  year,  including  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  were  under  thirty  millions  sterling,  and  completely 
covered  by  the  existing  taxes,  drawn  from  a  metallic  currency ;  that  no 
fresh  burdens  would  be  laid  upon  the  nation ;  that  numerous  public  works 
were  in  progress;  that  internal  trade,  and  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
land  were  flourishing,  and  nearly  one  million  of  men  were  in  arms  If 

The  readiness  with  which  Mr.  Canning  broke  off*  the  negotiation  of 
Erfurth,  and  defied  this  stupendous  power,  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  on  the  side  of  Spain  at  least  he  was  prepared  to  encounter  it  with 
some  chance  of  success ;  yet  no  tmce  of  a  matured  plan  is  to  be  found  in 
the  instructions  to  the  generals  commanding  in  Portugal  previous  to  the 
25th  of  September;  nor  was  the  project  then  adopted,  one  which  dis- 
covered any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  or  of  the  state 


*  Imperial  decree,  11th  September,  180a  t  ExpoU  d%  V Empire,  1809. 
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of  affairs :  indeed  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet  relative  to  the  Peninsula  was 
scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  central  junta  itself.  Several  vague  pro- 
jects, or  rather  speculations,  were  communicated  to  the  generals  in  Por- 
tugal ;  but  in  none  of  them  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy  alluded  to,  in 
none  was  there  a  settled  plan  of  operations  visible !  it  was  evident  that 
the  prodigious  activity  of  the  emperor  was  not  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  a  strange  delusion  relative  to  his  power,  or  to  his  intentions, 
existed  among  the  English  ministers. 

It  was  the  6th  of  October  before  a  despatch,  containing  the  first  de- 
terminate plan  of  compaign,  arrived  at  Lisbon.*  Thirty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  five  thousand  cavalry  were  to  be  employed  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
of  which  ten  thousand  were  to  be  embarked  at  the  English  ports,  and  the 
remainder  to  be  composed  of  regiments,  drafted  from  the  army  then  in 
Portugal ;  Sir  John  Moore  was  appointed  to  command  the  whole,  and  he 
was  authorized,  at  his  own  discretion,  to  effect  a  junction  by  a  voyage 
round  the  coast,  or  by  a  march  through  the  interior.  He  chose  the  latter, 
1*.  because  a  voyage  at  that  season  of  the  year  would  have  been  tedious 
and  precarious;  2°.  because  the  intention  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  been 
to  enter  Spain  by  Almeida,  and  the  few  arrangements  which  that  general 
had  power  to  make  were  made  with  a  view  to  such  a  march ;  3*^.  because 
he  was  informed  that  the  province  of  Gallicia  would  be  scarcely  able  to 
equip  the  force  coming  from  England,  under  the  command  of  Sir  David 
Baird.  But  Moore  was  directed  to  take  the  field  immediately,  to  fix  upon 
some  place,  eirtier  in  Gallicia  or  on  the  borders  of  Leon,  for  concentrating 
the  whole  army,  and  the  specific  plan  of  operations  was  to  be  concerted 
afierwards  with  the  Spanish  generals!  This  was  a  light  and  idle  pro- 
ceeding, promising  no  good  result,  for  the  Ebro  was  to  be  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  the  head  of  the  great  French  host  coming  from  Germany,  was 
already  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  local  difficulties  impeding  the 
English  general's  progress  were  also  abundant,  and  of  a  nature  to  render 
that  which  was  ill  begun,  end  worse,  and  that  which  was  well  arranged, 
fail.  To  be  first  in  the  field  is  a  great  and  decided  advantage,  yet  here 
the  plan  of  operations  was  not  even  arranged,  when  the  enemy's  first 
blows  were  descending. 

Sir  John  Moore  had  much  to  execute,  and  with  little  help.  He  was  to 
organi2:e  an  army  of  raw  soldiers;  and  in  a  poor  and  unsettled  country, 
just  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  a  harsh  and  griping  enemy,  he  was  to 
procure  the  transport  necessary  for  his  stores,  ammunition,  and  even  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  officers'  baggage.  Assisted  by  an  experienced 
staff*,  such  obstacles  do  not  very  much  impede  a  good  general ;  but  here, 
few  of  the  subordinate  officers  had  served  a  campaign,  and  every  branch 
of  the  administration,  civil  and  military,  was  composed  of  men,  zealous 
and  willing  indeed,  yet  new  to  a  service,  where  no  energy  can  prevent 
the  effects  of  inexperience  from  teing  severely  felt.  The  roads  through 
Portugal  were  very  bad,  and  the  rainy  season,  so  baleful  to  an  army, 
was  upon  the  point  of  setting  in ;  time  pressed  sorely  when  it  was  essen- 
tial to  be  quick,  and  gold,  which  turneth  the  wheels  of  war  was  wanting. 
And  this,  at  all  times  a  great  evil,  was  the  more  grievously  felt  at  the 
moment,  inasmuch  as  the  Portuguese,  accustomed  to  fraud  on  the  part  of 
their  own  government,  and  to  forced  contributions  by  the  French,  could 
not  readily  be  persuaded  that  an  army  of  foreigners,  paying  with  pro- 


*  Lord  Castlereagh'i  Deipatch ;  Parliftmenury  Papers. 
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mises  alone,  might  be  trusted :  nor  was  this  natural  suspicion  allayed  by 
observing  that,  while  the  general  and  his  troops  were  thus  kept  without 
money,  all  the  subordinate  agenfs  dispersed  throughout  the  country  were 
amply  supplied.  Sir  David  Baird,  who,  with  his  portion  of  troops,  was 
to  land  nt  Coruna,  and  to  equip  in  a  country  already  exhausted  by  Blake's 
army,  was  likewise  encompassed  with  difficulties ;  for  from  Coruna,  to 
the  nearest  point,  where  he  could  effect  a  junction  with  the  forces  march- 
ing from  Lisbon,  was  two  hundred  miles,  and  he  also  was  without 
money.* 

No  general-in-chief  was  appointed  to  command  the  Spanish  armies, 
nor  was  Sir  John  Moore  referred,  by  the  English  miuislers,  to  any  pcrsoo 
with  whom  he  could  communicate  at  all,  much  less  concert  a  plan  of 
operations  for  the  allied  forces.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  views 
of  the  Spanish  government ;  and  he  was  alike  uninformed  of  the  numbers, 
composition,  and  situation  of  the  armies  with  whom  he  was  to  act,  and 
those  with  whom  he  was  to  contend.f  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in 
his  military  chest,  and  his  own  genius,  constituted  his  resources  for  a 
campaign,  which  was  to  lead  him  far  from  the  coast,  and  all  its  means  of 
supply.  He  was  first  to  unite  the  scattered  portions  of  his  forces  by  a 
winter  march  of  three  hundred  miles ;  another  three  hundred  were  to  be 
passed  before  he  reached  the  Ebro ;  there  he  was  to  concert  a  plan  of 
operations  with  generals  acting  each  independent  of  the  other,  their  corps 
reaching  from  the  northern  sea-coast  to  Zaragoza,  themselves  jealous  and 
quarrelsome,  their  men  insubordinate,  differing  in  customs,  discipline, 
language,  and  religion  from  the  English,  and  despising  all  foreigners ; 
and  all  this  was  to  be  accomplished  in  time  to  defeat  an  enemy  who  was 
already  in  the  field,  accustomed  to  great  movements,  and  conducted  by 
the  most  rapid  and  decided  of  men.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
ministers'  views  were  equally  vast  and  inconsiderate,  and  their  miscal- 
culations are  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  was  not  wanting  a  man,  in 
the  highest  military  situation,  to  condemn  their  plan  at  the  time,  and  to 
propose  a  belter. 

The  Duke  of  York,  in  a  formal  minute,  drawn  up  for  the  information 
of  the  government,  observed,  that  the  Spanish  armies  being  unconnected, 
and  occupying  a  great  extent  of  ground,  were  weak ;  that  the  French 
being  concentrated,  and  certain  of  re-enforcement,  were  strong ;  that  there 
could  be  no  question  of  the  relative  value  of  Spanish  and  French  soldiers, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  allies  might  be  beaten  before  the  British  could 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  action ;  the  latter  would  then  unaided  have  to  meet 
the  French  army,  and  it  was  essential  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  meet  such  an  emergency.  That  number  he  judged  should  not 
be  less  than  sixty  thousand  men,  and  by  a  detailed  statement,^  he  proved 
that  such  a  number  could  have  been  furnished  without  detriment  to  any 
other  service,  but  his  advice  was  unheeded. 

At  this  period,  also,  the  effects  of  that  incredible  folly  and  weakness, 
which  marked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  central  junta,  were  felt  through- 
out Spain.  In  any  other  country,  the  conduct  of  the  government  would 
have  been  attributed  to  insanity.  So  apathetic  with  respect  to  the  enemy 
as  to  be  contemptible,  so  active  in  pursuit  of  self-interest  as  to  become 
hateful ;  continually  deviling  how  to  render  itself  at  once  despotic  and 
popular,  how  to  excite  enthusiasm  and  check  freedom  of  expression ;  how 


*  Sir  John  Moore'a  P^pem— ApMsdiz*  No.  XIII.,  ^  i  aod  iU. 
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to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  power  without  its  labour,  how  to  acquire  great  re- 
putation without  trouble,  how  to  be  indolent  and  victorious  at  the  same 
moment.  Fear  prevented  the  members  from  removing  to  Madrid  after 
every  preparation  had  been  made  for  a  pubh'c  entrance  into  that  capital. 
They  passed  decrees,  repressing  the  liberty  of  the  press  on  the  ground  of 
the  deceptions  practised  upon  the  public;  yet  themselves  never  hesitated 
to  deceive  the  British  agents,  the  generals,  the  government,  and  their 
own  countrymen,  by  the  most  flagitious  falseh(X)ds  upon  every  subject, 
whether  of  greater  or  less  importance.  They  hedged  their  own  dignity 
round  with  ridiculous  and  misplaced  forms,  opposed  to  the  vital  principle 
of  an  insurrectional  government ;  devoted  their  attention  to  abstract  specu- 
lations, recalled  the  exiled  Jesuits,  and  inundated  the  country  with  long 
and  laboured' state  |)apers,  while  the  pressing  business  of  the  moment  was 
left  uncared  for.  Every  application  on  the  part  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  and  Mr.  Stuart,  even  for  an  order  to  expedite  a  common  courier, 
was  met  by  difRculties  and  delays,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  most  painful  solicitations  to  obtain  the  slightest  attention ;  nor  did 
that  mode  always  succeed.* 

Sir  John  Moore  strenuously  grappled  with  the  difficulties  besetting  him, 
and  well  knowing  the  value  of  time  in  military  transactions,  urged  forward 
the  preparations  with  all  possible  activity.  He  was  very  desirous  that 
troops  who  had  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  to  make  previous  to  meet- 
ing the  enemy,  should  not,  at  the  commencement,  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
torrents  of  rain,  which,  in  Portugal,  descend  at  this  period  with  such  violence 
as  to  destroy  the  shoes,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements  of  a  soldier,  and 
render  him  almost  unfit  for  service.  The  Spanish  generals  recommended 
that  the  line  of  march  should  be  conducted  by  Almeida,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and  Burgos ;  and  that  the  magazines  for  the 
campaign  should  be  formed  at  one  of  the  latter  towns.  This  coincided 
with  the  previous  preparations,  and  the  army  was  therefore  organized  in 
three  columns,  two  of  which  were  directed  upon  Almeida,  by  the  routes 
of  Coimbra  and  Guarda,  while  the  third,  comprising  the  artillery,  the 
cavalry,  and  the  regiments  quartered  in  the  Alemtejo,  was  destined  to 
move  by  Alcantara,  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Almeida  itself  was  chosen 
for  a  place  of  arms,  and  all  the  reserve  stores  and  provisions,  were  for- 
warded there,  as  time  and  circumstances  would  permit;  but  the  want  of 
money,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  inexperience  of  the 
commissariat,  rendered  it  difficult  to  procure  the  means  of  transport  even 
for  the  light  baggage  of  the  regiments,  although  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
was  reduced  so  much  as  to  create  discontent.  One  Sataro,  the  same 
person  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  agent  of  Junot's  in  the 
negotiation  with  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  engaged  to  supply  the  army,  but 
dishonestly  failing  in  his  contract,  so  embarrassed  the  operations,  that  the 
genera]  resigned  all  hope  of  being  able  to  move  with  more  than  the  light 
baggage,  the  ammunition  necessary  for  immediate  use,  and  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  medicines;  the  formation  of  the  magazines  at  Almeida  was  also 
retarded,  and  the  future  subsistence  of  the  troops  was  thus  thrown  upon  a 
raw  commissariat,  unprovided  with  money.f  The  general,  however, 
relying  upon  its  increasing  experience,  and  upon  the  activity  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Stuart,  did  not  delay  his  march,  and  he  sent 
agents  to  Madrid  and  other  places  to  make  contracts,  and  to  raise  money ; 
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for  such  was  the  policy  of  Ihe  ministers,  that  they  supplied  the  Spaniards 
with  gold,  and  left  the  English  army  to  get  it  back  in  loans. 

Many  of  the  regiments  were  actually  in  movement  when  an  unexpected  ^ 
difliculty  forced  the  commander-in-chief  to  make  a  fresh  disposition  of 
the  troops.  The  state  of  the  Portuguese  roads  north  of  the  Tagus  was 
unknown,  but  the  native  ofRccrs  and  the  people  had  alike  declared  that 
they  were  impracticable  for  artillery ;  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Lopez,  ^ 
military  commissary,  sent  by  the  Spanish  government  to  facilitate  the 
march  of  the  British,  coincided  with  this  information;  and  the  report  of 
Captain  Delancey,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  those 
officers  of  the  quartermaster-general's  department,  who  were  employed  to 
examine  the  lines  of  route,  corroborated  the  general  opinion.  Junol  had, 
^indeed,  with  infinite  pains,  carried  his  guns  along  these  roads,  but  his 
carriages  had  been  broken,  and  the  batteries  rendered  unserviceable  by 
the  operation  ;  wherefore  Moore  reluctantly  determined  to  send  his  artiU 
lery  and  cavalry  by  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna,  from  whence  they  might  gain  Naval  Carneiro,  the  Escurial,  the 
pass  of  the  Guadarama  mountains,  Espinar,  Arevalo,  and  Salamanca. 
He  would  have  marched  the  whole  army  by  the  same  route,  if  this  dis- 
agreeable intelligence  respecting  the  northern  roads  had  been  obtained 
earlier;  but  when  the  arrangements  were  all  made  for  the  supplies  to  go 
to  Almeida,  and  when  most  of  the  regiments  were  actually  in  movement 
towards  that  town,  it  was  too  late  to  alter  their  destination. 

This  separation  of  the  artillery,  although  it  violated  a  great  military 
principle,  which  prescribes  that  the  point  of  concentration  for  an  army 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  was  here  a  matter  of  apparent 
necessity  ;  and  no  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  offensive  operations 
of  an  adversary,  represented  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining  his  own  line 
of  defence.  Valladolid  and  Burgos  were  considered  by  the  Spaniards  as 
safe  places  for  the  English  magazines ;  Moore  shared  so  much  of  the 
universal  confidence  in  the  Spanish  enthusiasm  and  courage,  as  to  sup- 
pose, that  Salamanca  would  not  be  an  insecure  point  of  concentration  for 
his  columns,  while  covered  by  such  numerous  patriotic  armies  as  were 
said  to  be  on  the  Ebro.  One  brigade  of  six-pounders  he  retained  with 
the  head -quarters,  but  the  remainder  of  his  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  pieces,  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  a  thousand  troopers,  the  great  park 
of  the  army,  containing  many  hundred  carriages,  and  escorted  by  three 
thousand  infantry,  he  sent  by  the  road  of  Talavera,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Hope,  an  officer  qualified  by  his  talents,  firmness,  and  zeal, 
to  conduct  the  most  important  enterprises. 

The  rest  of  the  army  marched  in  three  columns.  The  first  by  Alcan- 
tara and  Coria,  the  second  by  Abrantes,  the  third  by  Coimbra,  all  having 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  as  the  point  of  direction ;  and  with  such  energy  did  the 
general  overcome  all  obstacles,  that  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  in 
movement,  and  head-quarters  quitted  Lisbon  the  26th  of  October,  just 
twenty  days  af\er  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  which  appointed  him  to 
the  chief  command ;  a  surprising  diligence,  but  rendered  necessary  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstances.  **  The  army,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
«*  run  the  risk  of  finding  itself  in  front  of  the  enemy  with  no  more 

ammunition  than  the  men  carried  in  their  pouches  But  had  I 

waited,"  he  adds,  **  until  every  thing  was  forwarded,  the  troops  would 
not  have  been  in  Spain  until  the  spring,  and  I  trust  that  the  enemy  will 
not  find  out  our  wants  as  soon  as  they  will  feel  the  efiiects  of  what  we 
have." 
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The  Spaniards,  however,  who  expected  "  every  body  to  fly,  except 
themselves,"  thought  him  slow,  and  were  impatient,  and  from  every 
quarter  indeed  letters  arrived,  pressing  him  to  advance.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Stuart,  witnesses  of  the  sluggish  incapacity  of  the 
Spanish  government,  judged  that  such  a  support  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  reeling  strength  of  Spain.  The  central  junta  was 
awakened  for  a  moment.  Hitherto,  as  a  mask  for  its  ignorance,  it  had 
\reated  the  French  power  with  contempt,  and  the  Spanish  generals  and 
the  people  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  government ;  but  now,  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  governor  of  Bayonne  to  General  Jourdan,  stating  that 
sixty  thousand  infantry,  and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  would  re-enforce 
the  French  armies  between  the  16th  of  October  and  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, was  intercepted,  and  made  the  junta  feel  that  a  crisis  for  which  it 
was  unprepared  was  approaching :  then  with  the  folly  usually  attendant 
on  improvidence,  these  men,  who  had  been  so  slow  themselves,  required 
that  others  should  be  supernatural  I y  quick  as  danger  pressed. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  David  Baird's  forces  arrived  at  Coruna.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  had  given  intimation  of  their  approach,  and  the  central 
junta  had  repeatedly  assured  him,  that  every  necessary  order  was  given, 
and  that  every  facility  would  be  afforded,  for  their  disembarkation  and 
supply.  This  was  untrue;  no  measure  of  any  kind  had  been  taken,  no 
instructions  issued,  no  preparations  made ;  the  junta  of  Ck)runa  disliked 
the  personal  trouble  of  a  disembarkation  in  that  port,  and  in  the  hope  that 
Baird  would  be  driven  to  another,  refused  him  permission  to  land,  until  a 
communication  was  had  with  Aranjuez  yet  fideen  days  elapsed,  before 
an  answer  could  be  obtained  from  a  government,  who  were  daily  pes- 
tering Sir  John  Moore  with  complaints  of  the  tardiness  of  his  march. 

Sir  David  Baird  came  without  money ;  Sir  John  could  only  give  him 
£8,000,  a  sum  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  private  loan,  if  the 
fact  of  its  being  public  property  were  not  expressly  mentioned ;  yet  at 
this  time  Mr.  Frere,  the  plenipotentiary,  arrived  at  Coruna,  with  two 
millions  of  dollars,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  while 
such  large  sums,  contrary  to  the  earnest  recommendations  of  Mr.  Stuart 
and  Major  Cox,  were  lavished  in  that  quarter,  the  penury  of  the  English 
^neral  obliged  him  to  borrow  from  the  funds  in  Mr.  Frere's  hands.t 
Thus  assisted,  the  troops  were  put  in  motion,  but  wanting  all  the  equip- 
ments essential  to  an  army,  they  were  forced  to  march  by  half  battalions, 
conveying  their  scanty  stores  on  country  cars,  hired  from  day  to  day; 
nor  was  that  meagre  assistance  obtained  but  at  great  expense,  and  by 
compliance  with  a  vuljjar  mercenary  spirit  predominant  among  the  autho- 
rities of  Gallicia.  The  junta  frequently  promised  to  procure  the  car- 
riages,  but  did  not ;  the  commissaries,  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  delay, 
ofiered  an  exorbitant  remuneration  ;  the  cars  were  then  forthcoming,  and 
the  procrastination  of  the  government  proved  to  be  a  concerted  plan  to 
defraud  the  military  chest.  In  fine,  the  local  rulers  were  unfriendly, 
crafty,  fraudulent;  the  peasantry  suspicious,  fearful,  rude,  disinclined 
toward  strangers,  and  indifferent  to  public  affairs;  a  few  shots  only  were 
required  to  render  theirs  a  hostile  instead  of  a  friendly  greeting. 

With  Mr.  Frere  came  a  fleet,  conveying  a  Spanish  force,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Romana.   When  the  insurrection  first  broke  forth,  that  noble- 
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man  commanded  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  troops,  who  were  serving 
with  the  French  armies,  and  how  to  recover  this  disciplined  body  of 
men  from  the  enemy  was  a  subject  of  early  anxiety  with  the  junta  of 
Seville.  Castarnos,  in  his  first  intercourse  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  sig« 
nified  his  wish  that  the  British  government  should  adopt  some  mode  of 
apprising  Romana,  that  Spain  was  in  arms,  and  should  endeavour  to  ex- 
tricate him  and  his  army  from  the  toils  of  the  enemy,*  and  finally  a 
gentleman  named  M'Kenzie  was  employed  by  the  English  ministers  to 
conduct^the  enterprise.  The  Spanish  troops  were  quartered  in  Holstein, 
Sleswic,  Jutland,  and  the  islands  of  Funen,  Zealand,  and  Langeland ; 
Mr.  M'Kenzie,  through  the  medium  of  one  Robertson,  a  catholic  priest, 
opened  a  communication  with  Romana,  and  as  neither  the  general,  nor 
the  soldiers  he  commanded,  hesitated,  a  judicious  plan  was  concerted. 
Sir  Richard  Keats,  with  a  squadron  detached  from  the  Baltic  fleet,  sud- 
denly appeared  ofTNyborg,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  and  a  majority  of  the. 
Spanish  regiments  quartered  in  Sleswic  immediately  seized  all  the  crafl 
in  the  different  harbours  of  that  coast,  and  pushed  across  the  channel  to 
Funen ;  Romana,  with  the  assistance  of  Keats,  had  already  seized  the 
port  and  castle  of  Nyborg  without  opposition,  save  from  a  small  Danish 
ship  of  war  that  was  moored  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  from 
thence  the  Spaniards  passed  to  Langeland,  where  they  embarked  above 
nine  thousand  strong,  on  board  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir 
James  Saumarez.  The  rest  of  the  troops  either  remained  in  Sleswic  or 
were  disarmed  by  the  Danish  force  in  Zealand.  This  enterprise  was 
conducted  with  prudent  activity,  and  the  unhesitating  patriotism  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers  was  very  honourable ;  but  the  danger  was  slight  to  all 
but  Mr.  Robertson.  Romana,  ader  touching  at  England,  repaired  to 
Coruna ;  his  troops  did  not,  however,  land  at  that  port,  but  at  St.  Andero, 
where  they  were  equipped  from  the  English  stores,  and  proceeded  by 
divisions  to  join  Blake's  army  in  Biscay. 

Among  the  various  subjects  calling  for  Sir  John  Moore's  attention, 
there  was  none  of  greater  interest  than  the  appointment  of  a  generalissimo 
to  the  Spanish  armies.  Impressed  with  the  imminent  danger  of  pro- 
crastination or  uncertainty  in  such  a  matter,  he  desired  Lord  William 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Stuart  to  urge  the  central  government  with  all  their 
force  upon  that  head ;  to  Lord  Castlereagh  he  represented  the  injury  that 
must  accrue  to  the  cause,  if  the  measure  was  delayed  ;  and  he  proposed 
to  go  himself  to  Madrid,  with  a  view  of  adding  weight  to  these  repre- 
sentations. Subsequent  events  frustrated  this  intention,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  imagine,  that  his  personal  remonstrances  would  have  in- 
fluenced a  government,  described  by  Mr.  Stuart,  aAer  a  thorough  ex- 
perience of  its  qualities,  as  "  never  having  made  a  single  exertion  for  the 
public  good,  neither  rewarding  merit  nor  punishing  guilt,"  and  being  for 
all  useful  purposes  absolutely  null."  The  junta's  dislike  to  a  single 
military  chief  was  not  an  error  of  the  head,  and  reason  is  of  little  avail 
against  the  suggestions  of  self-interest. 

The  march  of  the  British  troops  was  as  rapid  as  the  previous  prepa- 
rations had  been ;  but  General  Anstruther  had,  unadvisedly,  halted  the 
leading  column  in  Almeida,  and  when  Moore  reached  that  town  on  the 
8th  of  November,  he  found  the  whole  of  the  infantry  assembled  there, 
instead  of  being  on  the  road  to  Salamanca.    The  condition  of  the  men 
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was,  however,  superb,  and  their  discipline  exemplary;  on  that  side  all 
was  welJ,  ycl  from  the  obstacles  encountered  by  Sir  David  Baird,  and  the 
change  of  direction  in  the  artillery,  it  was  evident  that  no  considerable 
force  could  be  brought  into  action  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Mean- 
while, the  Spaniards  were  hastening  events.  Despatches  from  Lord 
William  Bentinck  announced  that  the  enemy  remained  stationary  on  the 
Ebro,  although  re-enforced  by  ten  thousand  men;  that  Custanos  was 
about  to  cross  that  river  at  Tudelo;  and  that  the  army  of  Aragon  was 
moving  by  Sor  upon  Roncevalles,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
French,  while  Castanos  assailed  their  led  flank.  Moore,  judging  that 
such  movements  would  bring  on  a  battle,  the  success  of  which  must  be 
very  doubtful,  became  uneasy  for  his  own  artillery.  His  concern  was 
increased  by  observing,  that  the  guns  might  have  kept  with  the  other 
columns ;  "  and  if  any  thing  adverse  happens,  I  have  not,"  he  wrote  to 
General  Hope,  "  necessity  to  plead  ;  the  road  we  are  now  travelling,  that 
by  Villa  Velha  and  Guarda,  is  practicable  for  artillery  ;  the  brigade  under 
Wilmot  has  already  reached  Guarda,  and,  as  far  as  1  have  already  seen, 
the  road  presents  few  obstacles,  and  these  easily  surmounted ;  this  know- 
ledge was,  however,  only  acquired  by  our  own  officers;  when  the  brigade 
was  at  Castello  Branco,  it  was  not  certain  if  it  could  proceed."  He  now 
desired  Hope  no  longer  to  trust  any  reports,  but  seek  a  shorter  line,  by 
Placentia,  across  the  nrK)untain3  to  Salamanca. 

Up  to  this  period,  all  reports  from  the  agents,  all  information  from  the 
government  at  home,  all  communications  public  and  private,  coincided 
upon  one  subject.  Tfte  Spaniards  were  an  enthusiastic^  an  Iveraic 
people^  a  nation  of  unparalleled  energy  !  (Jieir  armies  tttre  brave^  they 
loere  numerous^  Umj  icere  confident !  one  hundred  and  eighty  t/tousand 
men  taere  actually  in  line  of  battle,  extending  from  the  sca-cojst  of 
Biscay  to  Zaragoza  ;  the  French,  reduced  to  a  fi)urth  of  this  number, 
cooped  up  in  a  corner,  icere  shrinking  from  an  encounter  ;  tJiey  wen 
deserted  by  (Jte  emperor,  they  u:ere  trembling,  tltey  were  spiritless  !  Ne- 
vertheless, the  general  was  somewhat  distrustful ;  he  perceived  the  ele- 
ments of  disaster  in  the  divided  commands,  and  the  lengthened  lines  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  early  in  October  he  had  predicted  the  mischief  that 
such  a  system  would  produce.  "As  long  as  the  French  remain  upon 
the  defensive,"  he  observed,  "  it  will  not  be  so  much  felt;  but  the  moment 
an  attack  is  made,  some  great  calamity  must  ensue ;"  however,  he  was 
not  without  faith  in  the  multitude  and  energy  of  the  patriots,  when  he 
considered  the  greatness  of  their  cause. 

Castanos  was  at  this  time  pointed  out  by  the  central  junta  as  the  person 
with  whom  to  concert  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  Sir  John  Moore,  con- 
cluding that  it  was  a  preliminary  step  towards  making  that  officer  gene- 
ralissimo, wrote  to  him  in  a  conciliatory  style,  well  calculated  to  ensure 
a  cordial  co-operation.  It  was  an  enc<»u raging  event,  the  English  general 
believed  it  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  better  system,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  more  hope  to  the  opening  of  the  war ;  but  this  favourable 
state  soon  changed :  far  from  being  created  chief  of  all,  Castanos  was 
superseded  in  the  command  he  already  held,  the  whole  folly  of  the 
Spanish  character  broke  forth,  and  confusion  and  distress  followed.  At 
that  moment  also  clouds  arose  in  a  quarter,  which  had  hitherto  been  all 
sunshine ;  the  military  agents,  as  the  crisis  approached,  lowered  their 
sanguine  tone,  and  no  longer  dwelt  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  armies; 
they  admitted  that  the  confidenoe  of  the  troops  was  sinking,  and  Jhat 
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even  in  numbers  Ihey  were  inferior  to  the  French.*  In  truth,  it  was  full 
time  to  change  their  note,  for  the  real  state  of  affairs  could  no  longer  be 
concealed  ;  a  great  catastrophe  was  at  hand ;  but  what  of  wiidness  in 
their  projects,  or  of  skill  in  the  enemy's,  what  of  ignorance,  vanity,  and 
presumption  in  the  generals,  what  of  fear  among  the  soldiers,  and  what 
of  fortune  in  the  events,  combined  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  the  Spaniards, 
.and  how  that  ruin  was  effected,  I,  quitting  the  English  army  for  a  time, 
will  now  relate. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MoTcmentfl  of  the  Spanish  generala  on  the  Ebro ;  their  absurd  confidence,  their  want  of 
•yateni  and  concert — General  opinion  that  the  French  are  weak — Real  strength  of  the 
king — M  irshdl  Ncj  and  General  Jourdan  join  the  armj — Military  errors  ol  the  king 
eiposed  by  Napoleon,  who  instructs  him  how  to  make  war — Joseph  proposes  six  plans  of 
opieration — Observatiooa  thereupon. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  exposed  the  weakness,  the  folly,  the 
improvidence  of  Spain,  and  shown  how  the  bad  passions  and  sordid 
views  of  her  leaders  were  encouraged  by  the  unwise  prodigality  of  Eng. 
land.  I  have  dissected  the  full  boast  and  meagre  preparations  of  the 
governments  in  both  countries,  laying  bare  the  bones  and  sinews  of 
the  insurrection,  and  by  comparing  their  loose  and  feeble  structure, 
with  the  strongly  knitted  frame  and  large  proportions  of  the  enemy, 
prepared  the  reader  for  the  inevitable  issue  of  a  conflict  between  such 
ill-matched  champions.  In  the  present  book  I  shall  recount  the  sudden 
and  terrible  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  armies  were  overthrown 
during  the  tempestuous  progress  of  the  French  emperor.  Yet,  previous 
to  relating  these  disasters,  I  must  revert  to  the  period  immediately  follow, 
ing  the  retreat  of  King  Joseph,  and  trace  those  early  operations  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  forces,  which,  like  a  jesting  prologue  to  a  deep 
tragedy,  unworthily  ushered  in  the  great  catastrophe. 

CAHPAION  OF  THB  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH  ARMIES  BEFORE  THE  ARRIVAL 

OF  THB  EMPEROR. 

AAer  General  Cuesta  was  removed  from  the  command,  and  the  junta 
of  Seville  had  been  forced  by  Major  Cox  to  disgorge  so  much  of  the 
English  subsidy  as  sufficed  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  troops  in 
Madrid,  all  the  Spanish  armies  closed  upon  the  Ebro. 

General  Blake,  re-enforced  by  eight  thousand  Asturians,  established 
his  base  of  operations  at  Reynosa,  opened  a  communication  with  the 
English  vessels  off  the  port  of  St.  Andero,  and  directed  his  views  towards 
Biscay  .t 

The  Castilian  army,  conducted  by  General  Pignatelli,  resumed  its 
inarch  upon  Burgo  del  Osma  and  Logrono. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  Andalusian  troops  under  La  Pena,  and  the 
Murcian  division  of  General  Llamas,  advanced  to  Taranzona  and 
Tudela-t 
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Palafox,  with  the  Aragoncse,  and  Valencia  a  divisions  of  St.  Marc, 
operated  from  the  side  ofZaragoza.* 

The  Conde  de  Belvidere,  a  weak  youth,  not  twenty  years  of  age, 
inarched  with  fifteen  thousand  Estremadurans  upon  Logrono,  as  forming 
part  of  Castanos*  army,  but  soon  received  another  destination.! 

Between  all  these  armies  there  was  neither  concert  nor  connexion, 
their  movements  were  regulated  by  some  partial  view  of  affairs,  or  by 
the  silly  caprices  of  the  generals,  who  were  ignorant  of  each  other's 
plans,  and  little  solicitous  to  combine  operations.  The  weak  characters 
of  many  of  the  chiefs,  the  inexperience  of  all,  and  this  total  want  of 
system,  opened  a  field  for  intriguing  men,  and  invited  unqualified  persons 
to  interfere  in  the  direction  of  affairs:  thus  we  find  Colonel  Doyle, 
making  a  journey  to  Zaragoza,  and  priding  himself  upon  having  pre- 
vailed with  Palafox  to  detach  seven  thousand  men  to  Sanguessa.  Captain 
Whittingham,  without  any  knowledge  of  Doyle's  interference,  earnestly 
dissuading  the  Spaniards  from  such  an  enterprise.  The  first  affirming 
that  the  movement  would  "  turn  the  enemy's  led  flank,  threaten  his  rear, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  cutting  off  his  retreat."  The  second  arguing, 
that  Sanguessa,  being  seventy  miles  from  Zaragoza,  and  only  a  few 
leagues  from  Pampeluna,  the  detachment  would  itself  be  cut  off.  Doyle 
judged  that,  drawing  the  French  from  Caparosa  and  Milagro,  it  would 
expose  those  points  to  Llamas  and  La  Peiia;  that  it  would  force  the 
enemy  to  recall  the  re-enforcements  said  to  be  marching  against  Blake, 
enable  that  general  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Asturians,  and  then  with 
the  forty  thousand  men  thus  collected,  possess  himself  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  if  the  French  army,  estimated  at  thirty-five  thousand  men,  did  not 
fly,  cut  it  off  from  France,  or,  by  moving  on  Miranda,  sweep  clear  Biscay 
and  Castile.  Palafox,  pleased  with  this  plan,  sent  Whittingham  to  inQ}j[jn 
Llamas  and  La  Pena,  that  O'Neil  would,  with  six  thousand  men,  march 
on  the  15th  of  September  to  Sanguessa.j:  Those  generals  disapproved  of 
the  movement  as  dangerous,  premature,  and  at  variance  with  the  plan 
arranged  in  the  council  of  war  held  at  Madrid ;  but  Palafox,  regardless  of 
their  opinion,  persisted :  O'Neil  accordingly  occupied  Sanguessa,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  was  immediately  driven  across  the 
Aragon  river. 

In  this  manner  all  their  projects,  characterized  by  a  profound  igno- 
ranee  of  war,  were  lightly  adopted  and  as  lightly  abandoned,  or  ended  in 
disasters;  yet  victory  was  more  confidently  anticipated,  than  if  consum- 
mate skill  had  presided  over  the  arrangements;  and  this  vain-glorious 
feeling,  extending  to  the  military  agents,  was  by  them  propagated  in 
England,  where  the  fore-boasting  was  nearly  as  loud,  and  as  absurd,  as 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  delusion  was  universal ;  even  Lord  William  Ren- 
tinck  and  Mr.  Stuart,  deceived  by  the  curious  consistency  of  the  Spanish 
falsehoods,  doubted  if  the  French  army  was  able  to  maintain  its  position, 
and  believed  that  the  Spaniards  had  obtained  a  moral  ascendency  in  the 
field.§ 

Drunk  with  vanity  and  folly,  and  despising  the  "  remnants"  of  the* 
French  army  on  the  Ebro,  which  they  estimated  at  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  thousand  men,  the  Spanish  government  proposed  that  the  British 


*  Colonel  Pojle't  Correspondence.  t  Castanos'  Vindication. 

t  Captain  Whittinghani*a  Correspondence. 

i  Lord  William  Beutiock't  Correspondence,  MS. — Colonel  Doy]e*a  Correspondence,  MS. 
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army  should  be  directed  upon  Catalonia;  and  when  they  found  that 
this  proposal  was  not  a'cceded  to,  they  withdrew  ten  thousand  men  from 
the  Murcian  division,  and  sent  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lerida. 
The  innate  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards  were  also  nourished 
by  the  timid  and  false  operations  of  King  Joseph.  Twenty  days  after 
the  evacuation  of  Madrid,  that  monarch  was  at  the  head  of  above  fifty 
thousand  fighting  men,  exclusive  of  eight  thousand  employed  to  maintain 
the  communications,  and  to  furnish  the  garrisons  of  Pampeluna,  Tolosa, 
Irun,  St.  Sebastian  and  Bilbao ;  exclusive  also  of  the  Cataionian  army, 
which  was  seventeen  thousand  strong,  and  distinct  from  his  command.* 
A  strong  reserve,  assembled  at  Bayonne,  under  General  Drouet,  supplied 
re-enforcements,  and  was  itself  supported  by  drafts  from  the  interior  of 
France;  six  thousand  men,  forming  moveable  columns,  watched  the 
openings  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  St.  John  Pied  de  Port  to  Roussillon,  and 
guarded  the  frontier  against  Spanish  incursions;  and  a  second  reserve, 
composed  of  Neapolitans,  Tuscans,  and  Piedmontese,  was  commenced  at 
Bellcgarde,  with  a  view  of  supporting  Duhesme  in  Catalonia.  How  the 
king  quelled  the  nascent  insurrection  at  Bilbao,  and  how  he  dispersed 
the  insurgents  of  the  valleys  in  Aragon,  I  have  already  related ;  but 
after  those  operations',  the  French  army  made  no  movement.  It  was 
re-organized,  and  divided  into  three  grand  divisions  and  a  reserve. 
Bessieres  retained  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  Moncey  assumed  that 
of  the  left,  and  Ney,  arriving  from  Pans,  took  charge  of  the  centre; 
the  reserve,  chiefly  composed  of  detachments  from  the  imperial  guard, 
remained  near  the  person  of  the  king,  and  the  old  republican  general, 
Jourdan,  a  man  whose  day  of  glory  belonged  to  another  era,  re-appeared 
upon  the  military  stage,  and  filled  the  office  of  major-general  to  the  army. 

With  such  a  force,  and  so  assisted,  there  was  nothing  in  Spain,  turn 
which  way  he  would,  capable  of  opposing  King  Joseph's  march :  but  the 
incongruity  of  a  camp  with  a  court  is  always  productive  of  indecision 
and  of  error;  the  truncheon  does  not  fit  every  hand,  and  the  French 
army  soon  felt  the  inconvenience  of  having  at  its  head  a  monarch  who 
was  not  a  warrior.  Joseph  remained  on  the  defensive,  without  under- 
standing the  force  of  the  maxim,  ^^that  offensive  fnovements  are  the 
foundation  of  a  good  defence  he  held  Bilbao,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  generals  who  conducted  the  operations  on  his  left,  aban- 
doned Tudela,  to  choose  for  his  field  of  battle,  Milagro,  a  small  town 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Arga  and  Aragon  with  the  Ebro. 
While  Bessi^res  held  Burgos  in  force,  his  cavalry  commanded  the  valley 
of  the  Duero,  menaced  Palencia  and  Valladolid,  and  scouring  the  plains, 
kept  Blake  and  Cuesta  in  check  ;  instead  of  re-enforcing  a  post  so  advan- 
tageous, the  king  relinquished  Burgos  as  a  point  beyond  his  line  of 
defence,  and  Bessi&re's  troops  were  posted  in  successive  divisions  behind 
it,  as  far  as  Puente  Lara  on  the  Ebro.  Ney's  force  then  lined  that  river 
down  to  Logrono,  the  reserve  was  quartered  behind  Miranda,  and  Tre- 
vino,  a  small,  obscure  place,  was  chosen  as  the  point  of  battle,  for  the 
right  and  centre.if 

In  this  disadvantageous  situation  the  army,  with  some  trifling  changes, 
remained  from  the  middle  of  August  until  late  in  September,  during  which 
time  the  artillery  and  carriages  of  transport  were  repaired,  magazines 

*  Appendix,  No.  VI.  t  Napoleon*i  Notes;  Appendix,  Not.  IV.  and  V. 

}  S.  Journii  of  the  King*!  Operatiooa. 
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were  collected,  the  cavalry  remounted,  and  the  preparations  made  for  an 
active  campaign  when  the  re-eiiforcements  should  arrive  from  Germany. 
But  the  line  of  resistance  thus  ofliered  to  the  Spaniards  evinced  a  degree 
of  tin\idity,  which  the  relative  strength  of  the  armies  by  no  means  justi- 
fied ;  the  left  of  the  French  evidently  leaned  towards  the  great  communi- 
cation with  France,  and  seemed  to  refuse  the  support  of  Pampeluna ;  Tu- 
dela  was  abandoned,  and  Burgos  resigned  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Spaniards; 
all  this  indicated  fear,  a  disposition  to  retreat  if  the  enemy  advanced.  The 
king  complained  with  what  extreme  difficulty  he  obtained  intelligence,  yet 
he  neglected  by  forward  movements  to  feel  for  his  adversaries ;  wander- 
ing as  it  were  in  the  dark,  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  imagination,  and  conjuring 
up  a  phantom  of  Spanish  strength,  which  had  no  real  existence,  anxiously 
waited  for  the  developement  of  their  power,  while  they  were  exposing  their 
weakness  by  a  succession  of  the  most  egregious  blunders. 

Joseph's  errors  did  not  escape  the  animadversion  of  his  brother,  whose 
sagacity  enabled  him,  although  at  a  distance,  to  detect,  through  the  glare 
of  the  insurrection,  all  its  inefficiency  ;  he  dreaded  the  moral  effect  pro- 
duced by  its  momentary  success,  and  was  preparing  to  crush  the  rising 
hopes  of  his  enemies  ;  but,  despising  the  Spaniards  as  soldiers,  Joseph's 
retreat,  and  subsequent  position^  displeased  him,  and  he  desired  his  bro- 
ther to  check  the  exultation  of  the  patriots,  by  acting  upon  a  bold  and 
well-considered  plan,  of  which  he  sent  him  the  outline.  His  notes,  dic- 
tated upon  the  occasion,  are  replete  with  genius,  and  evince  his  absolute 
mastery  of  the  art  of  war.*  ♦*  It  was  too  late,"  he  said,  "  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  Madrid  should  have  been  retained  or  abandoned ;  idle 
to  consider,  if  a  position,  covering  a  siege  of  Zaragoza,  might  not  have 
been  formed ;  useless  to  examine,  if  the  line  of  the  Duero  was  not  better 
than  that  of  the  Ebro  for  the  French  army.  The  line  of  the  Ebro  was 
actually  taken,  and  it  must  be  kept ;  to  advance  from  that  river  without  a 
fixed  object  would  create  indecision,  this  would  bring  the  troops  back 
again,  and  produce  an  injurious  moral  effect.  But  why  abandon  Tudela, 
why  relinquish  Burgos  ?  Those  towns  were  of  note,  and  of  reputation ; 
the  possession  of  them  gave  a  moral  influence,  and  moral  force  consti- 
tuted two-thirds  of  the  strength  of  armies.  Tudela  and  Burgos  had 
also  a  relative  importance ;  the  first,  possessing  a  stone  bridge,  was  on 
the  communication  of  Pampeluna  and  Madrid,  it  commanded  the  canal 
of  Zaragoza,  it  was  the  capital  of  a  province.  When  the  army  resumed 
offensive  operations,  their  first  enterprise  would  be  the  siege  of  Zaragoza; 
from  that  town  to  Tudela,  the  land  carriage  was  three  days,  but  the  water 
carriage  was  only  fourteen  hours,  wherefore  to  have  the  besieging  artil- 
lery and  stores  at  Tudela,  was  the  same  as  to  have  them  at  Zaragoza :  if 
the  Spaniards  got  possession  of  the  former,  all  Navarre  would  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  and  Pampeluna  exposed.  Tudela  then  was  of  vast 
importance ;  but  Milagro  was  of  none,  it  was  an  obscure  place,  without  a 
bridge,  and  commanding  no  communication ;  in  short,  it  was  without  in- 
terest, defended  nothing !  led  to  nothing  1  A  river,"  said  this  great  com- 
mander, "  though  it  should  be  as  large  as  the  Vistula,  and  as  rapid  as  the 
Danube  at  its  mouth,  is  nothing,  unless  there  are  good  points  of  passage, 
and  a  head  quick  to  take  the  offensive ;  the  Ebro  as  a  defence  was  less 
than  nothing,  a  mere  line  of  demarcation  !  and  Milagro  was  useless.  The 
enemy  might  neglect  it,  be  at  Estella,  and  from  thence  gain  Tolosa,  before 


*  Appendix,  Ncm.  IV.  and  V. 
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any  preparation  could  be  made  to  receive  him ;  he  might  come  from  Soria, 
from  Logrono,  or  from  Zaragoza. 

"  Again,  Burgos  was  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  centre  of  many  com- 
munications, a  town  of  great  fame,  and  of  relative  value  to  the  French 
army ;  to  occupy  it  in  force,  and  offensively,  would  threaten  Palencia, 
Valladolid,  Aranda,  and  even  Madrid.  It  is  necessary,"  observed  the 
emperor,  "  to  have  made  war  a  long  time  to  conceive  this ;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  made  a  number  of  offensive  enterprises,  to  know  how  much 
the  smallest  event,  or  even  indication,  encourages  or  discourages,  and 

decides  the  adoption  of  one  enterprise  instead  of  another  In  short, 

if  the  enemy  occupies  Burgos,  Logrono  and  Tudela,  the  French  army 
will  be  in  a  pitiful  position.  It  is  not  known  if  he  has  lefl  Madrid ;  it  is 
not  known  what  has  become  of  the  Gallician  army,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  may  have  been  directed  upon  Portugal ;  in  such  a  state, 
to  take  up,  instead  of  a  bold,  menacing,  and  honourable  position  like 
Burgos,  a  confined,  shameful  one  like  Trevino,  is  to  say  to  the  enemy, 
•  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  go  elsewhere,  we  have  made  our  dispositions 
to  go  farther ;  or  we  have  chosen  our  ground  to  fight,  come  there,  with- 
out fear  of  being  disturbed.'  But  what  will  the  French  general  do  if  the 
enemy  marches  the  next  day  upon  Burgos?  Will  he  let  the  citadel  of 
that  town  be  taken  by  six  thousand  insurgents?  if  the  French  have  led 
a  garrison  in  the  castle,  how  can  four  or  five  hundred  men  retire  in  such 
a  vast  plain?  and,  from  that  time,  all  is  gone;  if  the  enemy  masters  the 
citadel,  it  cannot  be  retaken.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  guard  the 
citadel,  we  must  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  because  it  cannot  hold  out  more 
than  three  days,  and  if  we  are  to  fight  a  battle,  why  should  Bessieres 
abandon  the  ground  where  we  wish  to  fight? 

"  These  dispositions  appear  badly  considered,  and  when  the  enemy  shall 
march,  our  troops  will  meet  with  such  an  insult  as  will  demoralize  them 
if  there  are  only  insurgents  or  light  troops  advancing  against  them.  If 
fiAeen  thousand  insurgents  enter  Burgos,  retrench  themselves  in  the  town, 
and  occupy  the  castle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  calculate  a  march  of  several 
days  to  enable  us  to  post  ourselves  there,  and  to  retake  the  town,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  some  inconvenience ;  and  if,  during  this  time,  the 
real  attack  is  upon  Logrono  or  Pampeluna,  we  shall  have  made  counter- 
marches without  use,  which  will  have  fatigued  the  army.  If  we  hold  it 
with  cavalry  only,  is  it  not  to  say  we  do  not  intend  stopping,  and  to  invite 
the  enemy  to  come  there?  It  is  the  first  time  that  an  army  has  quitted 
all  its  offensive  positions  to  take  up  a  bad  defensive  line,  and  to  affect  to 
choose  its  field  of  battle,  when  the  thousand  and  one  combinations  which 
might  take  place,  and  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  did  not  leave  a  proba- 
bility of  being  able  to  foresee  if  the  battle  would  take  place  at  Tudela, 
between  Tudela  and  Pampeluna,  between  Soria  and  the  Ebro,  or  between 
Burgos  and  Miranda."  Then  followed  an  observation  which  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  those  authors  who,  unacquainted  with  the 
simplest  rudiments  of  military  science,  censure  the  conduct  of  generals, 
and  are  pleased,  from  some  obscure  nook,  to  point  out  their  errors  to  the 
world  ;  authors  who,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  numbers,  situation  and 
resources  of  the  opposing  armies,  pretend,  nevertheless,  to  detail  with 
great  accuracy  the  right  method  of  executing  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
operations  of  war.  As  the  rebuke  of  Turenne,  who  frankly  acknowledged 
to  Louvois  that  he  could  pass  the  Rhine  at  a  particular  spot,  if  the  latter's 
finger  were  a  bridge,  has  been  lost  upon  such  men,  perhaps  the  more 
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recent  opinion  of  Napoleon  may  be  disregarded.  "  But  it  is  not  permitted," 
says  that  consummate  general,  "  w  not  permitted^  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  leagues,  and  urUhout  even  a  stale  of  the  situation  of  the  army^  to 
direct  wlwl  shoidd  be  done  /" 

After  having  thus  protected  himself  from  the  charge  of  presumption,  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  recommend  certain  dispositions  for  the  defence  of 
the  Ebro.  "  The  Spaniards,"  he  said,  were  not  to  be  feared  in  the  field  ; 
twenty-five  thousand  French  in  a  good  position  would  suffice  to  beat  all 
their  armies  united,"  and  this  opinion  he  deduced  from  the  events  of 
Dupont's  campaign,  of  which  he  gave  a  short  analysis.  "  Let  Tudela,** 
he  said,  "  be  retrenched  if  possible  ;  at  all  events  it  should  be  occupied  in 
force,  and  ofiensively  towards  Zaragoza.  Let  the  general  commanding 
there,  collect  provisions  on  all  sides,  secure  the  boats,  with  a  view  to 
future  operations  when  the  re-enforcements  should  arrive,  and  maintain 
his  communication  with  Logrono  by  the  right  bank  if  he  can,  but  certainly 
by  the  left ;  let  his  corps  be  considered  as  one  of  observation.  If  a  body 
of  insurgents  only  approach,  he  may  fight  them,  or  keep  them  constantly 
on  the  defensive  by  his  movements  against  their  line  or  against  Zaragoza  ; 
if  regular  troops  attack  him,  and  he  is  forced  across  the  Ebro,  let  him 
then  operate  about  Pampeluna  until  the  general-in-chief  has  made  his 
dispositions  for  the  main  body :  in  this  manner  no  prompt  movement  upon 
Estella  and  Tolosa  can  take  place,  and  the  corps  of  obsiervation  will  have 
amply  fulfilled  its  task. 

Let  Marshal  Bessieres,  with  all  his  corps  united,  and  re-enforced  by 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  army,  encamp  in  the  wood  near  Burgos;  let  the 
citadel  be  well  occupied,  the  hospital,  the  dep6ts,  and  all  encumbrances 
sent  over  the  Ebro ;  let  him  keep  in  a  condition  to  act,  be  under  arms 
every  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remain  until  the  return  of 
his  patroles :  he  should  also  send  parties  to  a  great  extent,  as  far  as  two 
days'  march.  Let  the  corps  of  the  centre  be  placed  at  Miranda  and 
Briviesca,  and  all  the  encumbrances  be  likewise  sent  across  the  Ebro 
behind  Vittoria ;  this  corps  should  be  under  arms  every  morning,  and 
send  patroles  by  the  road  of  Soria,  and  wherever  the  enemy  may  be 
expected  :  and  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  these  two  corps,  being  to 
be  united,  they  should  be  connected  as  little  as  possible  with  Logrono,  and 
consider  the  left  wing  as  a  corps  detached,  having  a  line  of  operations 
upon  Pampeluna,  and  a  separate  part  to  act.  Tudela  is  preserved  as  a 
post  contiguous  to  the  line.  Be  well  on  the  defensive,"  he  continues,  "  in 
short,  make  war !  that  is  to  say,  get  information  from  the  alcades,  the 
curates,  the  posts,  the  chiefs  of  convents,  and  the  principal  proprietors, 
you  will  then  be  perfectly  informed.  The  patroles  should  always  be 
directed  upon  the  side  of  Soria,  and  of  Burgos,  upon  Palencia,  and  upon 
the  side  of  Aranda  ;  they  could  thus  form  three  posts  of  interception,  and 
send  three  reports  of  men  arrested  :  these  men  should  be  treated  well,  and 
dismissed  after  they  had  given  the  information  desired  of  them.  Let  the 
enemy  then  come,  and  we  can  unite  all  our  forces,  hide  our  marches  from 
him,  and  fall  upon  his  fiank  at  the  moment  he  is  meditating  an  offensive 
movement." 

With  regard  to  the  minor  details,  the  emperor  thus  expressed  himself: 
"  Soria  is  not,  I  believe,  more  than  two  short  marches  from  the  actual 
position  of  the  army,  and  that  town  has  constantly  acted  against  us ;  an 
expedition  sent  there  to  disarm  it,  to  take  thirty  of  the  principal  people 
as  hostages,  and  to  obtain  provisions,  would  have  a  good  effect.  It  would 
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be  useful  to  occupy  St.  Ander,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  move  by  the 
direct  road  of  Bilbao  to  St.  Ander.  It  will  be  necessary  to  occupy  and 
disarm  Biscay  and  Navarre,  and  every  Spaniard  taken  in  arms  there 
should  be  shot.*  The  manufactories  of  arms  at  Placencia  should  be 
watched,  to  hinder  them  from  working  for  the  rebels.  The  fort  of  Pan- 
corbo  should  be  armed  and  fortified  with  great  activity,  ovens  and  maga- 
zines of  provisions  and  ammunition  should  be  placed  there;  situated 
nearly  halfway  between  Madrid  and  Bayonne,  it  is  an  intermediate  post 
for  the  army,  and  a  point  of  support  for  troops  operating  towards  Gallicia. 
The  interest  of  the  enemy,"  he  resumes,  "  is  to  mask  his  forces ;  by 
hiding  the  true  point  of  attack,  he  operates  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
blow  he  means  to  strike  is  never  indicated  in  a  positive  way,  and  the 
opposing  general  can  only  guess  it  by  a  well-matured  knowledge  of  his 
own  position,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  makes  his  ofiensive  system 
act,  to  protect  his  defensive  system. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  what  the  enemy  is  about,  it  is  said  that  no 
news  can  be  obtained,  as  if  this  case  was  extraordinary  in  an  army,  as 
if  spies  were  common  ;  they  must  do  in  Spain  as  they  do  in  other  places* 
Send  parties  out.  Let  them  carry  oflT,  sometimes  the  priest,  sometimes 
the  alcade,  the  chief  of  a  convent,  the  master  of  the  post  or  his  deputy, 
and,  above  all,  the  letters.  Put  these  persons  under  arrest  until  they 
speak ;  question  them  twice  each  day,  or  keep  them  as  hostages ;  charge 
them  to  send  foot  messengers,  and  to  get  news.  When  we  know  how 
to  take  measures  of  vigour  and  force,  it  is  easy  to  get  intelligence.  All 
the  posts,  all  the  letters  must  be  intercepted ;  the  single  motive  of  pro- 
curing intelligence  will  be  sufficient  to  authorize  a  detachment  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  who  will  go  into  a  great  town,  will  take  the  letters 
from  the  post,  will  seize  the  richest  citizens,  their  letters,  papers,  gazettes, 
&c.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  even  in  the  French  lines,  the  inhabitants 
are  all  informed  of  what  passes,  of  course,  out  of  that  line  they  know 
more;  what,  then,  should  prevent  you  from  seizing  the  principal  men? 
Let  them  be  sent  back  again  without  being  ill  treated.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
when  we  are  not  in  a  desert,  but  in  a  peopled  country,  if  the  general  is 
not  well  instructed,  it  is  because  he  is  ignorant  of  his  trade.  The  ser- 
vices which  the  inhabitants  render  to  an  enemy's  general  are  never  given 
from  affection,  nor  even  to  get  money;  the  truest  method  to  obtain  them 
is  by  safeguards  and  protections  to  preserve  their  lives,  their  goods,  their 
towns,  or  their  monasteries  I" 

Joseph,  although  by  no  means  a  dull  man,  seems  to  have  had  no  por- 
tion of  his  brother's  martial  genius.  The  operations  recommended  by 
the  latter  did  not  appear  to  the  king  to  be  applicable  to  the  state  of 
afiairs ;  he  did  not  adopt  them,  but  proposed  others,  in  discussing  which, 
he  thus  defended  the  policy  of  his  retreat  from  Madrid.!  "  When  the 
defection  of  twenty-two  thousand  men  ^Dupont's)  caused  the  king  to  quit 
the  capital,  the  disposable  troops  remaining  were  divided  into  three  corps, 
namely,  his  own.  Marshal  Bessi^res',  and  General  Verdier's,  then  be- 
sieging Zuragoza;  but  these  bodies  were  spread  over  a  hundred  leagues 
of  ground,  and  with  the  last  the  king  had  little  or  no  connexion.  His  first 
movement  was  to  unite  the  two  former  at  Burgos,  afterwards  to  enter 
into  communication  with  the  third,  and  then  the  line  of  defence  on  the 

*  Navarre  and  Biscay  beins  within  the  Franch  line  of  defence,  the  inhabitantt  were 
according  to  the  civiliaoa,  de  facto  French  lolgecta. 
t  Appendix.  Aio.  VI. 
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Ebro  was  adopted;  an  operation,"  said  the  king,  "dictated  by  sound 
reason — because,  when  the  events  of  Andalusia  foreboded  a  regular  and 
serious  war,  prudence  did  not  permit  three  corps,  the  strongest  of  which 
was  only  eighteen  thousand  men,  to  separate  to  a  greater  distance  than 
six  days'  march,  in  the  midst  of  eleven  millions  of  people  in  a  state  of 
hostility.  But  fiAy  thousand  French  could  defend  with  success  a  line  of 
sixty  leagues,  and  could  guard  the  two  grand  communications  of  Burgos 
and  Tudela,  against  enemies  who  had  not,  up  to  that  period,  been  able 
to  carry  to  either  point  above  twenty-five  thousand  men.  In  this  mode 
fifteen  thousand  French  could  be  united  upon  either  of  those  roads." 

Joseph  was  dissatisfied  with  Napoleon's  plans,  and  preferred  his  own* 
The  disposable  troops  at  his  command,  exclusive  of  those  in  Bilbao,  were 
fifty  thousand,  which  he  distributed  as  follows.  The  right  wing  occupied 
Burgos,  Pancorbo,  and  Puente  Lara.  The  centre  was  posted  between 
Haro  and  Logrono.  The  lefl  extended  from  Logrono  to  Tudela,  and 
the  latter  town  was  not  occupied.  He  contended,  that  this  arrangement, 
at  once  ofiensive  and  defensive,  might  be  advantageously  continued  if  the 
great  army,  directed  upon  Spain,  arrived  in  September,  since  it  tended  to 
refit  the  army  already  there,  and  menaced  the  enemy ;  but  that  it  could 
not  be  prolonged  until  November,  because  in  three  months  the  Spaniards 
must  make  a  great  progress,  and  would  very  soon  be  in  a  state  to  take 
the  ofiensive,  with  grand  organized  corps  obedient  to  a  central  adminis- 
tration, which  would  have  time  to  form  in  Madrid.  Every  thing  an- 
nounced, he  said,  that  the  month  of  October  was  one  of  those  decisive 
epochs  which  gave,  to  the  party  who  knew  how  to  profit  from  it,  the  pri- 
ority of  movements  and  success,  the  progress  of  which  it  was  difHcult  to 
calculate. 

In  this  view  of  affairs,  the  merits  of  six  projects  were  discussed  by  the 
king. 

First  project.  To  remain  in  the  actual  position.  This  was  declared 
to  be  unsustainable,  because  the  enemy  could  attack  the  left  with  forty 
thousand,  the  centre  with  forty  thousand,  the  right  with  as  many.  Tudela 
and  Navarre,  as  far  as  Logrono,  required  twenty-five  thousand  men  to 
defend  them.  Burgos  could  not  be  defended  but  by  an  army  in  a  state  to 
resist  the  united  forces  of  Blake  and  Cuesta,  which  would  amount  to 
eighty  thousand  men  ;  it  was  doubtful  if  the  twenty  thousand  bayonets 
which  could  be  opposed  to  them,  could  completely  beat  them  :  if  they  did 
not,  the  French  would  be  harassed  by  the  insurgents  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces, Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Guipuscoa,  who  would  interpose  between 
the  lefl  wing  and  France. 

Second  project.  To  carry  the  centre  and  reserve  by  Tudela,  towards 
Zaragoza  or  Albazan.  United  with  the  left,  they  would  amount  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  who  might  seek  for,  and,  doubtless,  would  defeat  the 
enemy,  if  he  was  met  with  on  that  side.  In  the  mean  time,  the  right 
wing,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  citadel  of  Burgos  and  the  fort  of  Pancorbo, 
could  occupy  the  enemy,  and  watch  any  movements  in  the  Montana  St. 
Ander,  or  disembarkations  that  might  take  place  at  the  ports.  But  this 
task  was  considered  difficult,  because  Pancorbo  was  not  the  only  defile 
accessible  to  artillery;  three  leagues  from  thence  another  road  led  upon 
Miranda,  and  there  was  a  third  passage  over  the  point  of  the  chain  which 
stretched  between  Haro  and  Miranda. 

Third  project.  To  leave  the  defence  of  Navarre  to  the  left  wing.  To 
carry  the  centre,  the  reserve,  and  the  right  wing,  to  Burgos,  and  to  beat 
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the  enemy  before  he  could  unite ;  an  easy  task,  as  the  French  would  be 
thirty  thousand  strong.  Meanwhile,  Moncey  would  keep  the  Spaniards 
in  check  on  the  side  of  Tudela,  or,  if  unable  to  do  that,  he  was  to  march 
up  the  Ebro,  by  LrOgrono  and  Briviesco,  and  join  the  main  body:  the 
communication  with  Franco  would  be  thus  lost,  but  the  army  might 
maintain  itself  until  tho  arrival  of  the  emperor.  A  modification  of  this 
project  was,  that  Moncey,  retiring  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  Pampeluna, 
should  there  await  either  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  or  the  result  of  the 
operations  towards  Burgos. 

Fourth  project.  To  pass  the  Ebro  in  retreat,  and  to  endeavour  to 
tempt  the  enemy  to  fight  in  the  plain  between  that  river  and  Vittoria. 

Fifth  project.  To  retire,  supporting  the  left  upon  Pampeluna,  the  right 
upon  Montdragon. 

Sixth  project.  To  leave  garrisons,  with  the  means  of  a  six  weeks* 
defence,  in  Pampeluna,  St.  Sebastian,  Pancorbo,  and  Burgos.  To  unite 
the  rest  of  the  army,  march  against  the  enemy,  attack  him  wherever  he 
was  found,  and  then  wait,  either  near  Madrid  or  in  that  country,  into 
which  the  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  facility  of  living  should  draw 
the  army.  This  plan  relinquished  the  communications  with  France  en- 
tirely, but  it  was  said  that  the  grand  army  could  easily  open  them  again; 
the  troops,  already  in  Spain,  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy,  to  disconcert  all  his  projects,  and  to  wait  in  a  noble 
attitude  the  general  impulse  which  would  be  given  by  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor. 

Of  all  these  projects,  the  last  was  the  favourite  with  the  king,  who 
strongly  recommended  it,  and  asserted,  that  if  it  was  followed,  affairs 
would  be  more  prosperous  when  the  emperor  arrived  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  other  plan.  Marshal  Ney  and  General  Jourdan  approved 
of  it ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Napoleon  had  other  views,  and  too  little 
confidence  in  his  brother's  military  judgment,  to  intrust  so  great  a  matter 
to  his  guidance. 

OBSERVATIOIfS. 

1^.  It  is  undoubted,  that  there  must  always  be  some  sympathy  of  genius 
in  the  man  who  is  to  execute  another's  conception  in  military  affairs. 
Without  that  species  of  harmony  between  their  minds,  the  thousand 
accidental  occurrences  and  minor  combinations  which  must  happen  con- 
trary to  cxfjectation,  will  inevitably  embarrass  the  executor  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  will  be  unable  to  see  the  most  obvious  advantages ;  and 
in  striving  to  unite  the  plan  he  has  received  with  his  own  views,  he  will 
adopt  neither,  but  steering  an  unsteady  reeling  course  between  both,  will 
fail  of  success.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  a  strong,  and,  if 
the  term  may  be  used,  inveterate  attention  must  be  fixed  upon  certain 
great  principles  of  action  in  war,  to  enable  a  general  to  disregard  the 
minor  events  and  inconveniences  which  cross  his  purpose ;  minor  they 
are  to  the  great  object,  but  in  themselves  sufficient  to  break  down  the 
firmness  and  self-possession  of  any  but  extraordinary  men. 

2**.  The  original  memoir  from  which  Joseph's  projects  have  been  ex- 
tracted, is  so  blotted  and  interlined,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  consider  it 
as  a  mature  production.  The  great  error  which  pervades  it,  is  the  con- 
jectured data  upon  which  he  founds  his  plans,  and  the  little  real  informa- 
tion which  he  appears  to  have  had  relative  to  the  Spanish  forces,  views, 
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or  interior  policy.  His  plans  were  based  upon  the  notion  that  the  central 
junta  would  be  able  and  provident,  the  Spaniards  united,  the  armies  strong 
and  well  guided,  none  of  which  was  true.  Again,  he  estimated  Cuesta 
and  Blake's  armies  at  eighty  thousand,  and  considered  them  as  one  body ; 
but  they  were  never  united  at  all,  and  if  they  had,  they  would  scarcely 
have  amounted  to  sixty  thousand.  The  bold  idea  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  interior  came  too  late ;  he  should  have  thought  of  that  before  he 
quitted  Madrid,  or  at  least  before  the  central  government  was  established 
at  that  capital.  His  operations  might  have  been  successful  against  the 
miserable  armies  opposed  to  him,  but  against  good  and  moveable  troops 
they  would  not,  as  the  emperor's  admirable  notes  prove.  The  first  pro- 
ject, wanting  those  ofiensive  combinations  discussed  by  Napoleon,  was 
open  to  all  his  objections,  as  being  timid  and  incomplete.  The  second 
was  crude  and  ill-considered,  for,  according  to  the  king's  estimate  of  the 
Spanish  force,  thirty  thousand  men  on  each  wing  might  oppose  the  heads 
of  his  columns,  while  sixty  thousand  could  still  have  been  united  at  Lio- 
grono;  these  might  pass  the  Ebro,  excite  an  insurrection  in  Navarre, 
Guipuscoa,  and  Biscay,  seize  Tolosa  and  Miranda,  and  fall  upon  the  rear 
of  the  French  army,  which,  thus  cut  in  two,  and  its  communications  in- 
tercepted, would  have  been  extremely  embarrassed.  The  third  was  not 
better  judged.  Burgos,  as  an  offensive  post,  protecting  the  line  of  de- 
fence, was  very  valuable,  and  to  unite  a  large  force  there  was  so  far  pru- 
dent ;  but  if  the  Spaniards  retired,  and  refused  battle  with  their  lefl,  while 
the  centre  and  right  operated  by  Logrono  and  Sanguessa,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  the  French  right  must,  without  any  definite  object, 
either  have  continued  to  advance,  or  remained  stationary  without  commu- 
nication, or  returned  to  fight  a  battle  for  those  very  positions  which  they 
had  just  quitted.  The  fourth  depended  entirely  upon  accident,  and  is  not 
worth  argument.  The  fifth  was  an  undisguised  retreat.  The  sixth  was 
not  applicable  to  the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  the  king's  force  was  no 
longer  an  independent  body,  it  was  become  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
great  army,  marching  under  Napoleon.  It  was  absurd,  therefore,  to  con- 
template a  decisive  movement,  without  having  first  matured  a  plan  suitable 
to  the  whole  mass  that  was  to  be  engaged  in  the  execution :  in  short,  to 
permit  an  advanced  guard  to  determine  the  operations  of  the  main  body, 
was  to  reverse  the  order  of  military  affairs,  and  to  trust  to  accident  in- 
stead of  design.  It  is  curious,  that  white  Joseph  was  proposing  this 
irruption  into  Spain,  the  Spaniards  and  the  military  agents  of  Great 
Britain  were  trembling  lest  he  should  escape  their  power  by  a  precipitate 
flight,    «♦  War  is  not  a  conjectural  art  /" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Pdiition  and  itrength  of  the  French  and  Spaniiih  armiea — Blake  moTet  from  Rernoaa  to  the 
Upper  Ebro ;  sendi  a  diTMon  to  Bilbao ;  F  rench  retire  from  that  town — Key  quits  hie 
poiitiun  near  Logrouo.  and  reiakea  Bilbao— The  armiea  of  the  centre  and  right  approach 
the  Kbro  and  the  Aragon — Varioua  evolutioni — Blake  attacka  and  takea  Bilbao — iiead  of 
the  grand  French  armv  arrives  in  Spain — ^The  Cnitiliana  join  the  army  of  the  centre— 
The  AMiurians  join  Blake — Apathy  of  the  central  junta— Castauoa  joint  the  army;  holds 
a  conference  with  Falafox;  tneir  dangerous  position  ;  arrange  a  plan  of  operations — ^Tha 
Spaniards  cross  the  Ebro— The  king  orders  a  general  attack — S»kirmish  at  Sanguesaa,  at 
Logroilo,  and  Lerim — ^The  Spaniards  driven  back  over  the  Kbro— Logrouo  taken— Colo- 
nel Crux,  with  a  Spanish  battalion,  surrenders  at  Lerim — Francisco  Palafux.  the  military 
deputy,  arrivea  at  Alfaro;  his  exceeding  lolly  and  presumption  ;  controls  and  insults  Caa- 
tsuiM — Force  of  the  French  army  increases  hourly ;  how  composed  and  disposed— Blake 
ascends  the  valley  of  Du range— Battle  of  Zomosa — French  retake  Bilbao— Combat  at 
Valmaceda — Observations. 

The  emperor  overruled  the  offensive  projects  of  the  king,  and  the  latter 
was  forced  to  distribute  the  centre  and  right  wing  in  a  manner  more  con- 
sonant to  the  spirit  of  Napoleon^s  instructions;  but  he  still  neglected  to 
occupy  Tudela,  and  covered  his  lefl  wing  by  the  Aragon  river. 

The  18th  of  September,  the  French  army  was  posted  in  the  following 
manner  :* 


Right  wing. 


Centre. 


Left  wing. 


Marshal  Bessidres 
Marshal  Ney  . 
Marshal  Moncey 


C  Three  divisiona  of  infantry  in  front  of 
Under  Arms.  )    Pancorbo,  at  Briviesca,  Santa  Maria, 


and  Cuba;  light  cavalry  behind  Bur- 
gos. 


15,595  ^ 

13,756  LogroSo,  Nalda,  and  Nijera. 
16.636 


C  Milagro.  Lodosa.  Caparosa.  and  Alfaro. 
<  The  garrison  of  Pampeluna  was  also 
{    nnder  Moncey'a  command. 


Reserve  of  the  king. 

General  &ligny,   .   5,410  i 

Imperial  guard,  \  Miranda,  Haro,  and  Poenle  Lara. 

General  Dorsenne  .  2.420  \ 

Toul   7.830  ^ 

Garrisons   6,004  Pampeluna. 

General  Monthion   1,500 

(  Composed  of  small  garrisons  and  move* 

General  La  Grange   6,979 <  able  columns,  guaraing  the  communi- 

Q  cations  of  Biscay,  Alara,  and  G  uipo  

Grand  reserve. 

Moveable  columns  .  1.964 

Ststionary  ....  90.005 

Toul.  commanded    by  >   

General  Drouet.   .  { 


}  Bayonne,  and  watching  the  valleys  of 
21,969  ^    the  Pyrenees  opening  into  Navarre. 


Total,  90,289  present  under  arnns,  exclusive  of  the  troops  in  Catalonia; 
and  when  the  communications  were  secured,  the  fortresses  garrisoned, 
and  the  fort  of  Pnncorbo  armed,  there  remained  above  fiHy  thousand 
sabres  and  bayonets  disposable  on  a  line  of  battle  extending  from  Bilbao 
to  Alfaro. 

To  oppose  this  formidable  force  the  Spanish  troops  were  divided  into 


*  Jooraal  of  the  King's  Operations,  M&— Appendix,  No.  XXVIII. 
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three  principal  masses,  denominated  the  armies  of  the  right,  centre,  and 
left. 


The  firat,  oorapow>d  of  the  difiiioni 
of  St  Marc  and  0*Neil,  numbered 
about   

Tbe  aecond,  compoted  of  the  dWi- 
liona  of  La  Pena,  Llamas,  and 
Caro  

The  third,  conaiatiog  entirely  of 
Galliciana,  about  

In  the  lecond  line  the  Caatiliana 
were  at  Segovia  

The  fiatremadarans  at  Talavera  . 

Two  Andaltttian  diviaiona  were  in 
La  Mancha  

And  the  Aaturiana  (posted  at  Llanes) 
were  called  


This  estimate,  (bunded  upon  a  number  of  contemporary  returns  and 
other  documents,  proves  the  monstrous  exaggerations  put  forth  at  this 
time  to  deceive  the  Spanish  people  and  the  English  government.  The 
Spaniards  pretended  that  above  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  in 
arms  were  threatening  the  French  positions  on  the  Ebro,  whereas  less 
than  seventy-six  thousand  were  in  line  of  battle,  and  those  exceedingly 
ill-armed  and  provided.  The  right,  under  Palafox,  held  the  country 
between  Zaragoza  and  Sanguessa,  on  the  Aragon  river ;  the  centre,  under 
Castanos,  occupied  Borja,  Taranzona,  and  Agrcda ;  the  led,  under  Blake, 
was  posted  at  Reynosa,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  French  and  Spanish  armies  was  also  very  disadvantageous  to 
the  latter.  From  the  right  to  the  led  of  their  line,  that  is,  from  Reynosa 
to  Zaragoza,  was  twice  the  distance  between  Bayonne  and  Vittoria,  and 
the  roads  more  difficult ;  the  reserve  under  Drouet  was  consequently  in 
closer  military  communication  with  King  Joseph's  army  than  the  Spanish 
wings  were  with  each  other. 

The  patriots  were  acting  without  concert  upon  double  external  lines  of 
operation,  and  against  an  enemy  far  superior  in  quickness,  knowledge, 
and  organization,  and  even  in  numbers. 

The  French  were  superior  in  cavalry,  and  the  base  of  their  operations 
rested  on  three  great  fortresses, — Bayonne,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Pampe- 
luna;  they  could  in  three  days  carry  the  centre  and  the  reserve  to  either 
flank,  and  unite  thirty  thousand  combatants  without  drawing  a  man  from 
their  garrisons. 

The  Spaniards  held  but  one  fortress,  Zaragoza,  and  being  divided  in 
corps,  under  difierent  generals  of  equal  authority,  they  could  execute  no 
combined  movement  with  rapidity  or  precision,  nor  under  any  circum- 
stances could  they  unite  more  than  40,000  men  at  a  given  point. 

In  this  situation  of  aflairs.  General  Blake,  his  army  organized  in  six 
divisions,  each  five  thousand  strong,  broke  up  from  Reynosa  on  the  17th 
of  September.  One  division  advanced  on  the  side  of  Burgos,  to  cover  the 
march  of  the  main  body,  which,  threading  the  valley  of  Villarcayo,  turned 
the  right  of  Marshal  Bessi^res,  and  reached  the  Ebro ;  two  divisions  occu- 
pied Traspaderna  and  Frias,  and  established  a  post  at  Ona,  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river;  a  third  division  took  a  position  at  Medina ;  a  fourth 
held  the  town  of  Erran  and  the  Sierra  of  that  name ;  a  fiAh  halted  in  the 
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town  of  Villarcayo,  to  preserve  the  communication  with  Reynosa ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  8,000  Asturians,  under  General  Acevedo,  quitted  the  camp 
at  Llanes,  and  advanced  to  St.  Ander.^ 

General  Broderick  arrived  in  the  Spanish  camp,  Blake  importuned  him 
for  money,  and  obtained  it ;  but  treated  him  otherwise  with  great  coldness, 
and  withheld  all  information  relative  to  the  movements  of  the  army. 
English  vessels  hovering  on  the  coast  were  prepared  to  supply  the  Bis- 
cayans  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  Blake  thinking  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  revive  the  insurrection  in  that  province,  and  to  extend  it  to  Guipus- 
coa,  detached  his  fourth  division,  and  five  guns,  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquis  of  Portazgo,  to  attack  Greneral  Monthion  at  Bilbao.!  The 
king,  getting  knowledge  of  the  march  of  this  division,  ordered  a  brigade 
from  his  right  wing  to  fall  on  its  flank  by  the  valley  of  Orduna,  and 
caused  General  Merlin  to  re-enforce  Monthion  by  the  valley  of  Durango, 
while  Bessieres  aided  these  dispositions  with  a  demonstration  on  the  side 
of  Frias.  The  combination  was  made  too  late,  Portazgo  was  already  mas- 
ter of  Bilbao ;  Monthion  had  retired  on  the  20th  to  Durango,  and  Bessieres 
fell  back  with  his  corps  to  Miranda,  Haro,  and  Puente  Lara,  having  first 
injured  the  defences  of  Burgos.:|: 

The  king  then  took  post  with  the  reserve  at  Vittoria,  and  Ney  imme- 
diately abandoning  his  position  on  the  Ebro,  carried  his  whole  force,  by  a 
rapid  march,  to  Bilbao,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  ;  at 
the  same  time.  General  Merle's  division  executed  a  combined  movement 
from  Miranda  upon  Osma  and  Barbaccna.  Portazgo  being  thus  over- 
matched, occupied  the  heights  above  Bilbao,  until  nightfall,  and  then 
retreated  to  Valmaceda,  where  he  found  the  third  division,  for  Blake  had 
changed  his  position,  and  now  occupied  Frias  with  his  right,  Quincoes 
with  his  centre,  and  Valmaceda  with  his  left ;  all  the  Spanish  artillery 
was  in  the  town  of  Villarcayo,  guarded  by  a  division ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion holding  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  Blake  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
Asturians,  who  were  marching  by  the  valley  of  Villarcayo.§  Thus  the 
second  effort  to  raise  Biscay  tailed  of  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  O'Neil,  following  Colonel  Doyle's  plan  before  men- 
tioned, entered  Sanguessa,  and  was  beaten  out  of  it  again,  with  the  loss 
of.  two  guns.  However,  the  Castilian  army  approached  the  Ebro  by  the 
road  of  Soria ;  Greneral  La  Pena  occupied  Logrono,  Nalda,  and  Najera ; 
Llamas  and  Caro  occupied  Corella,  Cascante,  and  Calahorra,  and  O'Neil 
took  post  in  the  mountains,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aragon,  facing  San- 
guessa. The  peasantry  of  the  valleys  assembled  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  country  between  Zaragoza  and  the  Aragon  river  appeared  to  be  filled 
with  troops,  and  Moncey  withdrawing  from  the  Ebro,  took  a  position, 
with  his  left  flank  at  the  pass  of  Sanguessa,  his  centre  at  Falces,  and  his 
right  at  Estella.  Ney  also,  leaving  Merlin  with  three  thousand  men  at 
Bilbao,  returned  to  the  Ebro,  but  finding  that  Logrono  was  occupied  in 
force  by  the  Spaniards,  halted  at  Guardia  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  re- 
mained in  observation. II 

On  the  4th,  the  king  and  Bessieres,  at  the  head  of  Mouton's  and  Merle's 
divisions,  quitted  Miranda,  and  advanced  along  the  road  of  Osma,  with 
the  intention  of  feeling  for  Blake  on  the  side  of  Frias  and  Medina ;  the 

*  Captain  Carrora  CorrespondeDce— General  Broderick'a  Correapondence. 
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Spaniards  were  then  in  force  at  Valmaceda,  but  Joseph,  deceived  by  false 
information,  imagined  that  they  were  again  in  march  towards  Bilbao, 
and  therefore  pushed  on  to  Lodio,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Blake 
during  the  movement:  at  Lodio  he  ascertained  the  truth,  and  being 
uneasy  about  Moncey,  returned  the  7th  to  Murguia,  where  he  left  Merle 
to  protect  the  rear  of  the  troops  at  Bilbao,  and  then  proceeded  to  Miranda 
with  the  division  of  Mouton."*^  On  the  12th,  Blake,  still  intent  upon  the 
insurrection  of  Biscay,  placed  a  division  at  Orduna,  and  attacked  Bilbao 
with  eighteen  thousand  men.  Merlin  retired  fighting  up  the  valley  of 
Durango  as  far  as  Zornosa,  but  being  joined  there  by  General  Verdier, 
with  six  battalions,  turned  and  checked  the  pursuit.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  leading  columns  of  the  great  French  army  were  passing  the 
Spanish  frontier ;  Laval's  division  advanced  to  Durango ;  Sebastiani, 
with  six  thousand  men  relieved  Merle  at  Murguia,  who  repaired  to  Mi- 
randa ;  Vcrdier  returned  to  Vittoria,  and  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dantzic, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  three  divisions  posted  at  Durango. 

On  the  Spanish  side  the  Marquis  of  Romana's  division  had  disem- 
barked on  the  9th  at  St.  Ander,  and  the  infantry,  eight  thousand  strong, 
completely  equipped  and  provided  from  the  English  stores,  proceeded  by 
slow  marches  to  join  Blake.  The  Asturians  had  halted  at  Villarcayo, 
but  the  £^tremaduran  army,  under  the  Conde  de  Belvedere,  was  put  in 
motion,  and  the  Castilian  forces  arrived  upon  the  Ebro;  the  first  afid 
third  divisions  of  the  Andalusian  army  were  on  the  march  from  La 
Mancha,  and  Castanos,  quitting  Madrid,  proceeded  towards  Tudela.  All 
things  announced  the  approach  of  a  great  crisis,  yet  such  was  the  apathy 
of  the  supreme  junta,  that  the  best  friends  of  Spain  hoped  for  a  defeat, 
as  the  only  mode  of  exciting  sufficient  energy  in  the  government  to  save 
the  state,  and  by  some  it  was  thought  that  even  that  sharp  remedy  would 
be  insufi[icient.  A  momentary  excitement  was,  however,  caused  by  the 
intercepted  letter  of  Jourdan  before  spoken  of  ;t  the  troops  in  the  second 
line  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Ebro  by  forced  marches,  letters  were 
written,  pressing  for  the  advance  of  the  British  army,  and  Castanos  was 
enjoined  to  drive  the  enemy,  without  delay,  beyond  the  frontier.  But 
this  sudden  fury  of  action  ended  with  those  orders.  Sir  David  Baird's 
corps  was  detained  in  the  transports  at  Coruna,  waiting  for  permission  to 
land  ;  no  assistance  was  afibrded  to  Sir  John  Moore  4  and  although  the 
subsidies,  already  paid  by  England,  amounted  to  ten  millions  of  dollars^ 
and  that  Madrid  was  rich,  and  willing  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  the  central  junta,  while  complaining  of  the  want  of  money, 
would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting  patriotic  gifts,  and  left  the  armies 
*«  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  nakedness,  and  misery."§  The  natural 
consequence  of  such  folly  and  wickedness  ensued  ;  the  people  ceased  to 
be  enthusiastic,  and  the  soldiers  deserted  in  crowds. 

The  conduct  of  the  generals  was  not  less  extraordinary.  Blake  had 
voluntarily  commenced  the  campaign  without  magazines,  and  without 
any  plan,  except  that  of  raising  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa* 
With  the  usual  blind  confidence  of  a  Spaniard,  he  pressed  forward, 
ignorant  of  the  force  or  situation  of  his  adversaries,  never  dreaming  of  a 
defeat ;  and  so  little  experienced  in  the  detail  of  command,  that  he  cal- 
culated upon  the  ordinary  quantity  of  provisions  contained  in  an  English 


*  Joarnal  of  the  King's  Operations. 
t  Parliameotarj  Papers. 


t  See  page  178. 
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frigate,  which  cruised  off  the  coast,  as  a  resource  for  his  army,  if  the 
country  should  fail  to  supply  him  with  subsistence ;  his  artillery  had  only 
seventy  rounds  for  each  gun,  his  men  were  without  great-coats,  many 
without  shoes,  and  the  snow  was  beginning  to  fall  in  the  mountains.* 
That  he  was  able  to  make  any  impression  is  a  proof  that  King  Joseph 
possessed  little  military  talent;  the  French,  from  the  habitude  of  war, 
were  indeed  able  to  baffle  Blake  without  difficulty,  but  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  valley  of  Orduna  they  did  not  appreciate,  or  he  would 
have  been  destroyed :  the  lesson  given  by  Napoleon  when  he  defeated 
Wurmser  in  the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  might  have  been  repeated,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  at  Ordufia  and  Durango. 

But  if  genius  was  asleep  with  the  French,  it  was  dead  with  the  Spa- 
niards. As  long  as  Blake  remained  between  Frias  and  Valmaceda,  his 
position  was  tolerably  secure  from  an  attack,  because  the  Montana  St. 
Ander  is  exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  line  of  retreat  by  Villarcayo  was 
open ;  nevertheless  he  was  cooped  up  in  a  corner,  and  ill  placed  for 
ofl^ensive  movements,  which  were  the  only  operations  he  thought  of.  In- 
stead of  occupying  Burgos,  and  repairing  the  citadel,  he  descended  on 
Bilbao  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  thereby  discovering  his  total  ignorance 
of  war ;  for  several  great  valleys,  the  upper  parts  of  which  were  possessed 
by  the  French,  met  near  that  town,  and  it  was  untenable,  the  flank  of  his 
army  was  always  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  side  of  Orduna,  and  his  line 
of  retreat  was  in  the  power  of  Bessi^res.  To  protect  his  flank  and  rear, 
Blake  detached  largely,  but  that  weakened  the  main  body  without  obviating 
the  danger ;  nor  did  he  make  amends  for  his  bad  dispositions  by  diligence ; 
for  his  movements  were  slow,  his  attacks  without  vigour,  and  his  whole 
conduct  displayed  temerity  without  decision,  rashness  without  enterprise. 

The  armies  of  the  centre  and  right  were  not  better  conducted.  Cas- 
tanos,  having  quitted  Madrid  on  the  8th  of  October,  arrived  at  Tudela  on 
the  17th,  and  on  the  20th  held  a  conference  with  Palafox  at  Zaragoza. 
The  aggregate  of  their  forces  did  not  much  exceed  forty-five  thousand 
men,  of  which  from  two  to  three  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  sixty  pieces 
of  artillery  followed  the  divisions ;  which  were  posted  in  the  following 
manner  if 

ARMY  OF  THE  CENTRE  27,000. 

General  Pignatelli,  with  ten  thousand  Castilian  infantry,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  cavalry,  and  fourteen  guns,  at  Logrono. 

General  Grimarest,  with  the  second  division  of  Andalusia,  five  thou- 
sand men,  at  Lodosa. 

General  La  Pena,  with  the  fourth  division,  five  thousand  infantry,  at 
Calahorra. 

The  park  of  artillery,  and  a  division  of  infantry,  four  thousand,  at 
Centruenigo. 

The  remainder  at  Tudela  and  the  neighbouring  villages* 

ARMY  OF  ARAOON — 18,000. 

O'Neil,  with  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  held  Sor,  Lumbar,  and 
Sanguessa. 

*  General  Broderick't  Letter ;  Parliamentary  Papert— Birch't  Letter  to  Leith,  MS. 
t  Appendix,  No.  XXVIL 
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Thirty  miles  in  the  rear,  St.  Marc  occupied  Exca,  with  five  thousand 
five  hundred  men. 

Palafox,  with  five  thousand  men,  remained  in  Zaragoza. 

The  Ebro  rolled  between  these  two  corps,  but  viewed  as  one  army  their 
front  lines  occupied  two  sides  of  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  Tudela 
was  the  apex,  Sanguessa  and  Logrono  the  extremities  of  the  base.  From 
the  latter  points,  the  rivers  Ebro  and  Aragon,  which  meet  at  Milagro, 
describe,  in  their  double  course,  an  arc,  the  convex  of  which  was  opposed 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  streams  of  the  Ega,  the  Arga,  and  the  Zidasco 
rivers,  descending  from  the  Pyrenees  in  parallel  courses,  cut  the  chord  of 
this  arc  at  nearly  equal  distances,  and  fall,  the  two  first  into  the  Ebro, 
the  last  into  the  Aragon,  and  all  the  roads  leading  from  Pampeluna  to  the 
Ebro  follow  the  course  of  those  torrents. 

Marshal  Moncey's  right  was  at  Estella  on  the  Ega,  his  centre  held 
Falccs  and  Tafalla  on  the  Arga  and  Zidasco,  his  led  was  in  front  of 
Sanguessa  on  the  Aragon ;  the  bridges  of  Olite  and  Peralta  were  secured 
by  advanced  parties,  and  Caparosa,  where  there  was  another  bridge,  was 
occupied  in  force.  In  this  situation  he  could  operate  freely  between  the 
torrents,  which  intersected  his  line,  he  commanded  all  the  roads  leading 
to  the  Ebro,  and  he  could,  from  Caparosa,  nt  any  moment,  issue  forth 
against  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  armies.  Now  from  Tudela  to  San- 
guessa is  fifly  miles,  from  Tudela  to  Logrono  sixty  miles,  but  from  Tu- 
dela to  Caparosa  is  only  twelve  miles  of  good  road ;  wherefore,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Spanish  line  were  above  one  hundred  miles,  or  sLx  days' 
march  from  each  other,  while  a  single  day  would  have  sufficed  to  unite  the 
French  within  two  hours'  march  of  the  centre.  The  weakness  of  the 
Spaniards'  position  is  apparent. 

If  Palafox,  crossing  the  Aragon  at  Sanguessa,  advanced  towards  Pam- 
peluna, Moncey  would  be  on  his  led  flank  and  rear  ;  if  he  turned  against 
Moncey,  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna  would  fall  upon  his  right;  ifCas- 
tanos,  to  favour  the  attack  of  Palafox,  crossed  the  Ebro  at  Logrono,  Ney, 
being  posted  at  Guardia,  was  ready  to  take  him  in  flank ;  if  the  two  wings 
endeavoured  to  unite,  their  line  of  march  was  liable  to  be  intercepted  at 
Tudela  by  Moncey,  and  the  rear  of  Castafios  be  attacked  by  Ney,  who 
could  pass  the  Ebro  at  Logrono  or  Lodosa.  If  they  remained  stationary, 
they  might  easily  be  beaten  in  detail. 

Any  other  than  Spanish  generals  would  have  been  filled  with  apprehen- 
sion on  such  an  occasion ;  but  Palafox  and  Castanos,  heedless  of  their  own 
danger,  tranquilly  proceeded  to  arrange  a  plan  of  ofiensive  operations 
singularly  absurd.  They  agreed  that  the  army  of  the  centre,  leaving  a 
division  at  Lodosa  and  another  at  Calahorra,  should  make  a  flank  march 
to  the  right,  and  take  a  position  along  the  Aragon,  the  lefl  to  be  at  Tudela, 
the  right  at  Sanguessa ;  that  is,  with  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  to 
occupy  fifty  miles  of  country  close  to  a  powerful  and  concentrated  enemy. 
In  the  mean  time,  Palafox,  with  the  Aragonese,  crossing  the  river  at  San- 
guessa, was  to  extend  in  an  oblique  line  to  Roncevalles,  covering  the 
valleys  of  Talay,  Escay,  and  Roncal,  with  his  centre,  and  re-enforcing 
his  army  by  the  armed  inhabitants,  who  were  ready  to  flock  to  his  stan- 
dard. Blake  was  invited  to  co-operate,  in  combination,  by  Guipuscoa,  so 
as  to  pass  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  French  army,  unite  with  Palafox,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  into  France,  and  intercept  his  re-enforce- 
ments at  the  same  time.* 

*  Sir  John  Moore't  Papers ;  Colonel  Graham's  Correspondence ;  Colonel  Dojle*s  Corre- 
■poodenco. 
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Castanos  returned  to  Tudela  on  the  23d,  and  proceeded  to  Longrono 
on  the  25th,  the  grand  movement  being  to  commence  on  the  27th.  But 
on  the  21st,  Grimarcst  had  pushed  forward  strong  detachments  across  the 
Ebro  to  Mendavia,  Andosilla,  Sesma,  and  Carcur,  and  one  over  the  Ega 
to  Lerim — the  Castilian  outposts  occupied  Viana  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro — the  Aragonese  divisions  were  already  closing  upon  Sanguessa,  and 
a  multitude  of  peasants  crowded  to  the  same  place  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.  Moncey,  deceived  by  this  concourse  of  per- 
sons, estimated  the  force  in  Sanguessa  at  twenty  thousand,  when,  in  fact, 
it  was  only  eight  thousand  regular  troops;  and  his  report,  and  the  simul- 
taneous movements  of  the  Spaniards  on  both  extremities,  made  the  king 
to  apprehend  a  triple  attack  from  Logrofio,  Lodosa,  and  Sanguessa.  He 
immediately  re-enforced  Ney  with  Merlin's  division  from  Bessieres'  corps, 
and  directed  him  to  clear  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  while  Bonnet's  divi- 
sion, also  taken  from  Bessieres,  descended  the  right  bank  from  Haro  to 
Briones.  A  division  of  Moncey's  corps,  stationed  at  Estella,  received 
orders  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Ega,  and  second  Ney's  operations ;  and 
a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna,  posted  at  Montreal  and  Salinas,  was 
commanded  to  advance  upon  Nardues,  and  make  a  demonstration  against 
Sanguessa.* 

When  Castanos  arrived  at  Logrono  these  operations  were  in  full  acti- 
vity. Ney  had,  on  the  24th,  driven  back  the  Castilian  outposts,  crowned 
the  height  opposite  that  town  on  the  25th,  and  was  cannonading  the 
Spaniards'  position.  On  the  26th,  he  renewed  his  fire  briskly  until 
twelve  o'clock,  at  which  time  Castanos,  after  giving  Pignatclli  strict 
orders  to  defend  his  post  unless  he  was  turned  by  a  force  descending  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  proceeded  himself  to  Lodosa  and  Calahorra. 
Meanwhile  the  French  from  Estella  falling  down  the  Ega,  drove  the 
Spanish  parties  out  of  Mendavia,  Andosilla,  Carcur,  and  Sesma ;  and 
Grimarest  retired  from  Lodosa  to  La  Torre  with  such  precipitation,  that 
he  left  Colonel  Cruz,  a  valuable  ofticer,  with  a  light  battalion,  and  sonoe 
volunteers,  at  Lerim,  where  he  was  taken  after  a  creditable  resistance.f 

Pignatelli,  regardless  of  Castanos'  orders,  retired  from  Logrofio,  and 
abandoned  all  his  guns  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Nalda,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  enemy;  then  crossing  the  mountains,  he  gained  Centru- 
enigo  in  such  disorder,  that  his  men  continued  to  arrive  for  twenty-four 
hours  consecutively.  On  the  right,  O'Neil  skirmished  with  the  garrison 
of  Pampeluna,  and  lost  six  men  killed,  and  eight  wounded,  but  in  the 
Spanish  fashion,  announced,  that,  after  a  hard  action  of  many  hours,  the 
enemy  was  completely  overthrown.  On  the  27th,  Merlin's  division  re- 
joined Bessieres  at  Miranda,  and  Bonnet,  retiring  from  Briones,  took  post 
in  front  of  Pancorbo.  Castanos,  incensed  at  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Cas- 
tilians,  dismissed  Pignatelli,  and  incorporated  his  troops  with  the  Anda- 
lusian  divisions ;  fifteen  hundred  men  of  the  latter,  being  sent  back  to 
Nalda  under  the  Conde  de  Cartoajal,  recovered  the  lost  guns,  and  brought 
them  safe  to  Centruenigo.:^ 

Dissensions  followed  these  reverses.  Palafox  arrogantly  censured  Cas- 
tanos, and  a  cabal,  of  which  General  Coupigny  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  mover,  was  formed  against  the  latter.  The  junta,  exasperated 
that  Castanos  had  not  already  driven  the  enemy  beyond  the  frontier, 
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encouraged  his  traducers,  and  circulated  slanderous  accusations  them- 
selves, as  if  bis  inaction  alone  had  enabled  the  French  to  remain  in 
Spain :  they  sent  Francisco  Palafox,  brother  of  the  captain-general,  and 
a  member  of  the  supreme  junta,  to  head-quarters,  avowedly  to  facilitate, 
but  really  to  control  the  military  operations,  and  he  arrived  at  Alfaro  on 
the  29th,  accompanied  by  Coupigny,  and  the  Conde  de  Montijo,  a  turbu- 
lent factious  man,  shallow  and  vain,  but  designing  and  unprincipled. 
Castanos  waited  upon  this  representative  of  the  government,  and  laid 
before  him  the  denuded  state  of  the  army  ;*  the  Captain-general,  Palafox, 
also  came  up  from  Zaragoza,  and  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Tudela 
on  the  5th  of  November.  The  rough  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards 
had  just  been  driven  from  the  led  bank  of  the  Ebro,  made  no  impression 
on  the  council,  which  persisted  in  the  grand  project  of  getting  in  the  rear 
of  the  French,  although  it  was  known  that  sixty  thousand  fresh  men  had 
joined  the  latter.  Deeming  it,  however,  fitting  that  %lake  should  act  the 
first,  it  was  resolved  to  await  h^s  time,  and  as  an  intermediate  operation, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  army  of  the  centre,  leaving  six  thousand  men  at 
Calahorra,  and  a  garrison  at  Tudela,  should  cross  the  Ebro  and  attack 
Caparosa :  French  parties  had,  however,  pushed  as  far  as  Valtierra,  and 
in  the  skirmishes  which  ensued,  the  conduct  of  the  Castilian'  battalions 
was  discreditable.  Joseph  Palafox  then  returned  to  Zaragoza  and  the 
deputy  separated  himself  from  Castanos.t 

The  loss  sustained  by  desertion  and  the  previous  combats  was  conside- 
rable, but  someMurcian  levies,  and  a  part  of  the  first  and  third  Andalusian 
divisions  joined  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  now  mustered  twenty-six 
thousand  infantry,  and  nearly  three  thousand  cavalry  under  arms,  with 
fifly  or  sixty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  positions  of  the  army  extended  from 
Calahorra,  by  Haro,  to  Tudela.  La  Pena  held  the  first  town  with  five 
thousand  men ;  Grimarest  and  Caro  commanded  eight  thousand  at  the 
second  ;  head-quarters,  with  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  were 
fixed  in  the  last ;  Cartoajal  remained  with  eleven  hundred  in  the  Sierra  de 
Nalda,  and  eight  hundred  were  posted  at  Ansejo.:|:  From  these  points,  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  arranged,  the  troops  were  actually  in  movement  to 
cross  the  Ebro,  when  despatches  from  Blake  announced  that  he  had  met 
with  some  disaster  on  the  31  st,  the  extent  of  which  he  did  not  communi- 
cate. 

This  news  arrested  the  attack,  and  the  preposterous  transactions  that 
ensued,  resembled  the  freaks  of  Caligula  rather  than  the  operations  of  real 
war.  First,  it  was  arranged  that  the  army  should  abandon  Tudela,  and 
take  a  position  in  two  lines,  the  extremities  of  the  one  to  rest  on  Calahorra 
and  Amedo,  the  second  to  extend  from  Alfaro  to  Fitero,  and  the  deputy 
ordered  O'Neil,  with  the  army  of  Aragon,  to  occupy  the  latter  of  these 
lines  forthwith  ;  O'Neil,  however,  refused  to  stir  without  instructions  from 
the  captain-general.§  This  was  on  the  9th;  on  the  10th  the  plan  was 
changed.  Castanos  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ccntruenigo,  and  the  deputy 
proposed  that  O'Neil  should  descend  the  right  bank  of  the  Aragon  river, 
and  attack  Caparosa  in  the  rear ;  that  the  troops  in  Tudela  should  attack 
it  in  front ;  and  that  a  division  should  make  a  demonstration  of  passing 
the  Ebro  in  boats,  opposite  to  Milagro,  in  order  to  favour  this  attack. 
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CastaSos  assented,  and  on  the  12th  a  division  assembled  opposite  Milagro, 
while  La  Pena,  with  two  divisions,  marched  against  Caparosa  ;  suddenly, 
the  whimsical  deputy  sent  them  orders  to  repair  to  Lodosa,  forty  miles 
higher  up  the  Ebro,  to  attack  the  bridge  at  that  place,  while  Grimarest, 
crossing  in  the  boats  at  Calahorra,  should  ascend  the  led  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  and  take  it  in  rear.  La  Pena  and  Villarcayo,  confounded  by  this 
change,  wrote  to  Castanos  for  an  explanation,  and  this  was  the  first  inti- 
mation that  the  latter,  who  was  lying  sick  at  Centrueoigo,  received  of  the 
altered  dispositions.*  He  directed  his  lieutenants  to  obey  ;  but  being  pro- ' 
voked  beyond  endurance,  wrote  sharply  to  the  junta,  demanding  to  know 
who  was  to  command  the  army ;  and  af\er  all  this  insolence  and  vapour- 
ing no  operation  took  place  :  Francisco  Palafox  declaring  that  his  intention 
was  merely  to  make  a  demonstration,  ordered  the  troops  to  their  quarters, 
and  then,  without  assigning  any  reason,  deprived  La  Pena  of  his  com- 
mand, and  appointed  Cartoajal  in  his  placcf 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Sir  John  Moore's  letter  arrived :  but  Castanos, 
no  longer  master  of  his  own  operations,  could  ill  concert  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign with  the  general  of  another  army :  he  could  not  even  tell  what 
troops  were  to  be  at  his  nominal  disposal !  for  the  Estrcmaduran  force, 
originally  destined  for  his  command,  was  now  directed  by  the  junta  upon 
Burgos,  and  the  remainder  of  his  first  and  third  division  was  detained  in 
Madrid.  His  enemies,  especially  Montijo,  were  active  in  spreading  reports- 
to  his  disadvantage,  the  deserters  scattered  over  the  country  declared  that 
all  the  generals  were  traitors ;  and  the  people  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
deceived  by  the  central  junta,  and  excited  by  false  rumours,  respected 
neither  justice  nor  government,  and  committed  the  most  scandalous  ex- 
cesses.:!: Blake's  situation  was  not  more  prosperous.  The  road  from 
Bayonne  to  Vitioria  was  encumbered  with  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
great  French  army. 

An  imperial  decree,  issued  early  in  September,  incorporated  the  troops 
already  in  Spain  with  the  grand  army  then  marching  from  Germany,  and 
the  united  forces  were  to  compose  eight  divisions,  called  corps  d'armee," 
an  institution  analogous  to  the  Roman  legion;  because  each  ''corps 
d'armee,"  although  adapted  for  action  as  a  component  part  of  a  large 
army,  was  also  provided  with  light  cavalry,  a  park,  and  train  af  artillery, 
engineers,  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  complete  civil  administration,  to 
enable  it  to  take  the  field  as  an  independent  force.  The  imperial  guards 
and  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  army  were,  however,  not  included  in  this 
arrangement :  the  first  had  a  constitution  of  their  own,  and  at  this  time  all 
the  heavy  cavalry,  and  all  the  artillery,  not  attached  to  the  "corps 
d'armee,"  were  formed  into  a  large  reserve.  As  the  columns  arrived 
in  Spain,  they  were  united  to  the  troops  already  there,  and  the  whole  was 
disposed  conformably  to  the  new  organization. 

Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,  commanded  the  First  Corps. 

Marshal  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  "  "  Second  Corps. 

Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Conegliano,  **  *'  Third  Corps. 

Marshal  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dantzic,  **  **  Fourth  Corps. 

Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso,  "  «  Fifth  Corps. 

Marshal  Ncy,  Duke  of  Elchingen,  -  "  Sixth  Corps. 

General  St.  "Cjrr,  *•  "  Seventh  Corps. 

General  Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes,  '  "  Eighth  Corps. 

The  seventhr  corps  was  appropriated  to  Catalonia,  but  the  remainder 
were,  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  assembled  or  assembling  in  Navarre 
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and  Biscay.  General  Merlin,  wilh  a  division,  held  ^omosa,  and  ob- 
served Blake,  who  rennained  tranquilly  at  Bilbao.  Two  divisions  of  the 
fourth  corps  occupied  Durango  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  One 
division  and  the  light  cavalry  of  the  first  corps  was  at  Vittoria;  a  second 
division  of  the  same  corps  guarded  the  bridge  of  Murgwia  on  the  river 
Bayas,  and  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  Orduna.  Haro, 
Puente  Lara,  Miranda,  and  Pancorbo  were  maintained  by  the  infantry  of 
the  king's  body  guard  and  the  second  corps ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
latter  covered  the  plains  close  up  to  Briviesca.*  The  re-enforcements 
were  daily  crowding  up  to  Vittoria,  and  the  king,  restrained  by  the 
emperor's  orders  to  a  rigorous  system  of  defence,  occupied  himself  with 
the  arrangements  attendant  on  such  an  immense  accumulation  of  force, 
and  lefl  Blake  in  quiet  possession  of  Bilbao.  The  latter  mistook  this 
apparent  inactivity  for  timidity ;  he  was  aware  that  re-enforcements,  in 
number  equal  to  his  whole  army,  had  joined  the  enemy,  yet,  with  won- 
derful rashness,  resolved  to  press  forward,  and  readily  agreed  to  attempt 
a  junction  with  Palafox,  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position. 

At  this  time  Romana's  infantry  were  approaching  Bilbao,  and  the  £s- 
tremadurans  were  in  march  for  Burgos;  but  the  country  was  nearly 
exhausted  of  provisions,  both  armies  felt  the  scarcity,  desertion  prevailed 
among  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Biscayans,  twice  abandoned,  were  fearful 
of  a  third  insurrection.  Prudence  dictated  a  retreat  towards  Burgos,  but 
Blake  resolved  to  advance.  First  he  posted  General  Acevedo  with  the 
Asturians  and  the  second  division  at  Orduna ;  then  he  led  a  battalion  at 
Miravalles,  to  preserve  the  communication  with  Bilbao ;  finally  he  marched 
himself,  on  the  24th,  at  the  head  of  seventeen  thousand  fighting  men, 
divided  in  three  columns,  to  attack  Zornosa.f  The  right  column  ascended 
the  valley  of  Durango  by  Galdacano,  the  centre  by  Larabezua,  the  lefl  by 
Rigoytia;  and  General  Acevedo  penetrated  through  the  mountains  of 
Grorbea  by  Ozoco  and  Villaro,  with  a  view  to  seize  Manares  and  St.  Anto- 
nio d'Urquitiola.  It  was.intended  by  this  operation  to  cut  the  communica- 
tion between  Miranda  on  the  Ebro,  and  the  town  of  Durango,  and  thus  to 
intercept  the  retreat  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  oblige  him  to  surrender  with  six- 
teen thousand  men  4  for  Blake  was  utterly  ignorant  of  his  adversary's 
]x>sition,  and  imagined  that  he  had  only  two  corps  to  deal  with.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  king,  with  one,  was  in  his  front  at  Durango  and  Mont- 
dragon,  and  that  Ney,  with  the  other,  was  at  Miranda ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
latter  was  at  that  moment  attacking  Pignatelli  at  Logrofio. 

As  the  Spanish  army  approached  Zornosa,  Merlin,  abandoning  the  town, 
drew  up  on  some  heights  in  the  rear.  Bad  weather,  and  the  want  of 
provisions,  checked  further  operations  until  the  evening  of  the  25ih,  when 
the  Spanish  division  at  Rigoytia  attempted  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
French ;  at  the  same  time  Blake  marched  against  the  centre  and  lefl,  and 
Merlin  fell  back  to  Durango.  The  Duke  of  Dantzic,  alarmed  by  these 
movements,  concentrated  Sebastian i's  and  Laval's  divisions,  and  a  Dutch 
brigade  of  infantry  at  Durango;  and  as  his  third  division,  under  General 
Valence  was  not  come  up,  the  king  re-enforced  him  with  Villatte's  division 
of  the  first  corps,  and  ordered  Merlin's  force,  which  was  composed  of 
detachments,  to  join  their  respective  regiments.§ 

Until  the  30lh  the  armies  remained  quiet,  but  at  daybreak  on  the  31st, 
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the  Spaniards  were  formed  in  a  chequered  order  of  battle  across  the 
Durango  road,  five  miles  beyond  Zornosa,  and  close  to  the  enemy^s  posi- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Dantzic,  apprised  by  the  previous  movements  that  he 
was  going  to  be  attacked,  became  impatient ;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
prevented  him  from  discovering  the  order  of  march,  or  the  real  force  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  he  knew  that  Blake  had  the  power  of  uniting  nearly 
fiAy  thousand  men,  and  concluding  that  such  a  force  was  in  his  front,  he 
resolved  to  anticipate  his  adversaries  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  assault.^ 
In  fact,  the  Spanish  generals  were  so  little  guided  by  the  rules  of  war, 
that  before  their  incapacity  was  understood,  their  very  errors  being  too 
gross  for  belief,  contributed  to  their  safety.  Blake  had  commenced  a 
great  offensive  movement,  intending  to  beat  the  troops  in  his  front,  and 
to  cut  off  and  capture  Ney's  corps  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  In  six  days, 
although  unopposed,  he  advanced  less  than  fifteen  miles ;  and  so  disposed 
his  forces,  that  out  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  he  had  only  seventeen 
thousand  infantry,  without  artillery,  upon  the  field  of  battle.f  His  adver- 
sary, at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  formed  in  three  columns  of 
attack,  then  descended  from  the  heights. 

COMBAT  OF  DURANGO. 

A  thick  fog  covering  the  mountain  sides,  filled  all  the  valleys,  and  a 
few  random  shots  alone  indicated  the  presence  of  the  hostile  armies, 
when  suddenly  Villatte's  division  appearing  close  to  the  Spanish  vanguard, 
with  a  brisk  onset  forced  it  back  upon  the  third  division ;  Sebastiani's 
and  Laval's  followed  in  succession ;  a  fire  of  artillery,  to  which  Blake 
could  make  no  reply,  opened  along  the  road,  the  day  cleared,  and  the 
Spanish  army,  heaped  in  confused  masses,  was,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ample of  personal  courage  given  by  Blake,  and  the  natural  strength  of 
the  country,  driven  from  one  position  to  another.  At  mid-day  it  was 
beyond  Zornosa,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  full  flight  for  Bilbao,^  which 
place  it  gained,  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  during  the  night ;  but  the 
next  day  Blake  crossed  the  Salcedon,  and  took  a  position  at  Nava.§  The 
Duke  of  Dantzic  pursued  as  far  as  Guefies,  and  then  leaving  General 
Villatte,  with  seven  thousand  men,  to  observe  the  enemy,  returned  to 
Bilbao.  Twelve  vessels,  laden  with  English  stores,  were  in  the  river,  but 
contrived  to  escape. 

The  king  was  displeased  with  the  precipitancy  of  Marshal  Lefebvre, 
but  to  aid  him  ordered  the  division  of  the  first  corps,  stationed  at  Murguia, 
to  descend  the  valley  of  Orduna,  as  far  as  Amurio;  at  the  same  time, 
Mouton's  division  was  detached  from  the  second  corps  towards  Barbarefia, 
from  whence  it  was,  according  to  circumstances,  either  to  join  the  troops 
in  the  valley  of  Orduna,  or  to  watch  Medina  and  Quincoes,  and  press  Blake 
in  his  retreat,  if  he  retired  by  Villarcayo.  The  French  were  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  General  Acevedo,  but  the  day  of  the  action  at  Zornosa, 
that  general  was  at  Villaro,  from  whence  he  endeavoured  to  rejoin  Blake, 
by  marching  to  Valmaceda;  he  reached  Miravalles,  in  the  valley  of 
Orduna,  on  the  3d  of  November,  at  the  moment  when  the  head  of  the 
French  troops  coming  from  Murguia  appeared  in  sight,  and  af\er  a  slight 
skirmish,  the  latter,  thinking  they  had  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  Blake's 
army,  retired  to  Orduna. 
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Acevedo  immediately  pushed  for  the  Salcedon  river,  and  Villatte,  who 
first  got  notice  of  his  march,  dividing  his  own  troops,  posted  one  half  at 
Orantia,  on  the  road  leading  from  Miravalles  to  Nava,  the  other  on  the 
road  to  Valmaceda,  thus  intercepting  the  Spaniards'  line  of  retreat.* 
Blake,  informed  of  Acevedo's  danger,  in  the  night  of  the  4th,  promptly 
passed  the  bridge  of  Nava,  meaning  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  nearest 
French  ;t  but  they  were  aware  of  his  intention,  and  sending  a  detach- 
ment to  occupy  Gordujuela,  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  leading  to  Bilbao, 
rejoined  Villalte  on  the  Valmaceda  road.  Five  Spanish  divisions  and 
some  of  Romana's  troops  were  now  assembled  at  Orantia,  Blake  left  two 
in  reserve,  detached  one  against  Gordujuela,  and  with  the  other  two  drove 
Vilatte  across  the  Salcedon.  That  general  rallied  on  the  left  bank  and 
renewed  the  action,  but  at  this  moment  Acevedo  appeared  in  sight,  and 
sending  two  battalions  by  a  circuit  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  French,  with 
the  remainder  joined  in  the  combat.  Villatfe  then  retired  fighting,  and 
encountering  the  two  battalions  in  his  retreat,  broke  through  them,  and 
reached  Guenas,  yet  with  considerable  loss  of  men,  and  he  also  left  one 
gun  and  part  of  his  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Thus  ended 
a  series  of  operations  and  combats,  which  had  lasted  for  eleven  days. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1^.  The  Duke  of  Dantzic's  attack  at  Durango  was  founded  upon  false 
data ;  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  hasty, 
ill-combined,  and  feebly  followed  up ;  and  it  was  an  unpardonable  fault 
to  leave  Villatte  without  support,  close  to  an  army  that  had  met  with  no 
signal  defeat,  and  that  was  five  times  his  strength.  The  march  of  Vic- 
tor's division  was  too  easily  checked  at  Miravalles,  and  for  five  days. 
General  Acevedo,  with  at  least  eight  thousand  men,  wandered  unmolested 
in  the  midst  of  the  French  columns,  and  finally  escaped  without  any  ex- 
traordinary effort. 

2^.  General  Blake's  dispositions,  with  the  exception  of  his  night  march 
from  Nava  to  Orantia,  will,  if  studied,  afford  useful  lessons  in  an  inverse 
sense.  From  the  24th  of  October  to  the  4th  of  November,  he  omitted  no 
error  that  the  circumstances  rendered  it  possible  to  commit ;  and  then,  as 
if  ashamed  of  the  single  judicious  movement  that  occurred,  he  would  not 
profit  by  it.  When  Romana's  infantry  had  partly  arrived,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  in  the  vicinity  of  Nava,  the  whole  Spanish  army  was,  con- 
trary to  all  reasonable  expectation,  concentrated ;  above  thirty  thousand 
fighting  men  were  united  in  one  mass,  harassed,  but  not  much  discou- 
raged, and  the  Conde  de  Belvedere,  with  twelve  thousand  infantry,  twelve 
hundred  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artiller}',  was  close  to  Burgos.  If 
Blake  had  been  at  all  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  his  art,  he  would 
then  have  taken  advantage  of  Villattc's  retreat,  to  march  by  Bspinosa, 
and  Villarcayo,  to  the  upper  Ebro ;  from  thence  he  could  have  gained 
Burgos,  brought  up  the  artillery  from  Reynosa,  and  uniting  BelvwJere's 
troops  to  his  own,  have  opened  a  communication  with  the  English  army. 
In  that  position,  with  a  plentiful  country  behind  him,  his  retreat  open, 
and  his  army  provided  with  cavalry,  he  might  have  commenced  a  regular 
system  of  operations ;  but,  with  incredible  obstinacy  and  want  of  judg- 
ment, he  now  determined  to  attack  Bilbao  again,  and  to  renew  the  ridi- 
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culous  attempt  to  surround  the  French  army,  and  unite  with  Palafox  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Such  were  the  commanders,  the  armies,  the  rulers,  upon  whose  exer- 
tions the  British  cabinet  relied  for  the  security  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
troops,  during  their  double  march  from  Lisbon  and  Coruna!  It  was 
in  such  a  state  of  affairs  that  the  English  ministers,  anticipating  the 
speedy  and  complete  destruction  of  the  French  forces  in  Spain,  were 
sounding  the  trumpet  for  an  immediate  invasion  of  France  !*  of  France, 
defended  by  a  million  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  governed  by  the  mightiest 
genius  of  two  thousand  years !  As  if  the  vast  military  power  of  that 
warlike  nation  had  suddenly  become  extinct,  as  if  Baylen  were  a  second 
Zama,  and  Hannibal  flying  to  Adrumetum  instead  of  passing  the  Iberus  I 
But  Napoleon,  with  an  execution  more  rapid  than  other  men's  thoughts, 
was  already  at  Vittoria,  and  his  hovering  eagles  cast  a  gloomy  shadow 
over  Spain. 


*  liord  W.  Bentinck'B  Correspondence,  No.  XIII.  $  fiii. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Napoleon  irriTM  at  Bayonne — Blake  advances  towardi  Bilbao— The  Count  BeWcdere 
arrives  at  Bargos— The  first  and  fourth  corps  advance— Combat  of  GueSea— Blake 
retreats— Napoleon  at  Vittoria ;  his  plan — Soult  takes  the  command  of  the  second  corps- 
Battle  of  Gamonal — Burgos  taken — Battle  of  Cspinosa — Flight  from  Revnosa— Soolt 
overruns  the  Montana  de  St  Ander,  and  scoors  Leon— Napoleon  fiies  his  head-quartera 
at  Burgos,  changes  his  front,  lets  ten  thousand  loose  cavalry  upon  Castile  and  Leon — 
Marshals  Lasnes  and  Ney  directed  against  Casunos — Folly  of  the  central  junta — General 
St.  Juan  occupies  the  pass  of  the  Somosierra — ^Folly  of  the  generals  on  the  £bro— Battle 
ofTudela. 

After  the  opening  of  the  legislative  sessions,  the  emperor  repaired  to 
Bayonne.  He  arrived  there  on  the  dd  of  November.  It  was  hit  inten- 
tion that  the  presumption  of  the  Spanish  generals  should  be  encouraged 
by  a  strict  defensive  system  until  the  moment  when  the  blow  he  was 
prepared  to  strike  could  fall  with  the  greatest  effect;  hence  the  preci- 
pitate attack  at  Zornosa  displeased  him,  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the 
subsequent  measures  of  the  king,  for  he  thought  that  Mouton's  division 
would  be  endangered  between  the  army  of  Blake  and  that  of  the  Conde 
de  Belvedere.  To  prevent  any  accident,  he  judged  it  necessary  that 
Bessi^rcs  should  advance  with  the  whole  of  the  second  corps  to  Burgos  ; 
that  Marshal  Victor  should  march  by  Amurio  to  Valmaceda ;  and  that 
Marshal  Lefebvre  should  immediately  renew  his  attack  on  that  position 
from  the  side  of  Bilbao.*  Thus  at  the  very  moment  when  Blake  was 
leading  his  harassed  and  starving  troops  back  to  Bilbao,  two  corps, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  were  in  full  march  to  meet  him,  and 
a  third,  having  already  turned  his  right  flank,  was  on  his  rear. 

The  Spanish  general  advanced  from  Valmaceda  on  the  7th,  and 
thinking  that  only  fifleen  hundred  men  were  in  Guenes,  prepared  to 
surround  them.f  Two  divisions,  making  a  circuit  to  the  left,  passed 
through  Abellana  and  Sopoerte,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  bridge  of 
Sodupe,  in  the  rear  of  Guenes,  while  two  other  divisions  attacked  that 
position  in  front;  the  remainder  of  the  army  followed  at  some  distance: 
but  the  advanced  guard  of  the  fourth  corps  was  in  Guenes,  and  ader  an 
action  of  two  hours,  the  Spaniards  were  thrown  into  such  confusion  that 
night  alone  saved  them  from  a  total  rout.  The  same  day,  one  of  their 
flanking  divisions  was  encountered  and  beaten  near  Sopoerte,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  other  being  intercepted  on  the  side  of  Abellana,  it  was 
forced  to  make  for  Portugalette  on  the  sea-coast,  and  from  thence  to 
St.  Andero.ij:  Blake,  whose  eyes  were  now  opening  to  the  peril  of  his 
situation,  resolved  to  retire  upon  Elspinosa  de  los  Monteros,  a  mountain 
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position,  two  marches  distant,  where  he  designed  to  rest  his  troops,  and 
dtaw  supplies  from  his  magazines  at  Reynosa.  Falling  back  to  Valma- 
ceda  in  the  night,  he  gained  Nava  the  next  day,  and  on  the  9th  was  at 
Espinosa.  The  late  division  of  Romana's  infantry  joined  him  on  the 
march,  and  with  exception  of  the  men  cut  off  at  Abellana ;  the  whole 
army  was  concentrated  on  strong  ground  commanding  the  intersection  of 
the  roads  from  St.  Andero,  Villarcayo,  and  Reynosa. 

Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Dalmatia  and  Montebello, 
quitted  Bayonne  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  reached  Vittoria  in  the 
evening.  He  was  met  by  the  civil  and  military  chiefs  at  the  gates  of  the 
town,  but  refusing  to  go  to  the  house  prepared  for  his  reception,  jumped 
off  his  horse,  entered  the  first  small  inn  that  he  observed,  and  calling  for 
his  maps,  and  a  report  of  the  situation  of  the  armies  on  both  sides,  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  the  plan  of  his  campaign. 

The  first  and  fourth  corps,  after  uniting  at  Valmaceda,  had  separated 
again  at  Nava  on  the  9th ;  Victor  was  therefore  pursuing  the  track  of 
Blake,  and  Lefebvre  was  marching  upon  Villarcayo  by  Medina.  The 
second  corps  was  concentrating  at  Briviesca.  The  third  corps  occupied 
Tafalla,  Peraltes,  Caparosa,  and  Estrella.  The  sixth  corps,  the  guards, 
and  the  reserve,  were  distributed  from  Vittoria  to  Miranda,  and  a  divi- 
sion, under  the  command  of  General  La  Grange,  was  at  Guardia,  con- 
necting the  positions  of  the  third  and  sixth  corps.  The  fifth  corps  was 
still  behind  the  frontier,  and  the  eighth,  composed  of  the  troops  removed 
from  Portugal  by  the  convention  of  Cintra,  was  marching  from  the 
French  seaports,  where  it  had  disembarked. 

On  the  Spanish  side,  the  Conde  de  Belvedere  was  at  Burgos ;  Castanos 
and  Palafox,  unknowing  of  their  danger,  were  planning  to  cut  off  the 
French  army,  and  Blake  was  flying  to  Espinosa.  The  English  army 
was  scattered  from  Coruna  to  Talavera  de  la  Rcyna.  On  these  facts, 
and  in  two  hours  the  emperor  had  arranged  his  plans. 

Monccy  was  directed  to  leave  a  division  in  front  of  Pampeluna,  in 
observation  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Aragon,  to  concentrate  the  remainder 
of  the  third  corps  at  Lodosa,  and  remain  on  the  defensive  until  further 
orders.  La  Grange  was  re-enforced  by  Colbert's  brigade  of  light  cavalry 
from  the  sixth  corps,  and  directed  upon  Logrono.  The  first  and  fourth 
corps  were  to  press  Blake  without  intermission.  The  sixth  to  march 
towards  Aranda  de  Duero.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  second  corps,  was  ordered  to  fall  headlong  upon  the  Conde  de 
Belvedere,  and  the  emperor,  with  the  imperial  guards  and  the  reserve, 
followed  the  movement  of  the  second  corps.* 

These  instructions  being  issued,  the  enormous  mass  of  the  French 
army  was  put  in  motion  with  a  celerity  that  marked  the  vigour  of  Na- 
poleon's command.  Marshal  Soult  departed  on  the  instant  for  Briviesca, 
arrived  at  daybreak  on  the  9th,  received  the  second  corps  from  Bessi^res, 
and  in  a  few  hours  was  in  full  march  for  the  terrace  of  Monasterio,  which 
overlooks  the  plains  of  Burgos;  head-quarters  were  established  there, 
during  the  night,  and  Franceschi's  light  cavalry  took  the  road  of  Zal- 
dueno  to  Arlanzon,  with  orders  to  cross  the  river  of  that  name,  to 
descend  the  left  bank,  cut  the  communication  with  Madrid,  and  prevent 
the  Spaniards  rallying  at  the  convent  of  the  Chartreuse,  if  defeated  near 
Burgos. 
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At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Soult  was  again  in  march 
from  Monasterio,  and  at  six  o'clock  General  La  Salle's  cavalry  reaclfed 
Villa  Fria.  The  Conde  de  Belvedere,  being  informed  of  their  approach, 
posted  the  Spanish  army  at  Gumonal,  and  taking  four  thousand  infantry, 
eight  guns,  and  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  fell  upon  La  Salle.  The  latter 
skirmished  for  a  while,  and  then,  following  his  orders,  retired  slowly  to 
Rio  Bena;  but  at  eight  o'clock,  the  French  infantry,  which  had  advanced 
by  two  roads,  was  reunited  at  this  town,  and  immediately  pushed  forward 
on  Villa  Fria;  Belvedere  was  driven  back  upon  Gamonal,  and  the  Spanish 
army  was  discovered  in  line  of  battle.  The  right  was  in  a  wood,  leaving 
a  clear  space  of  some  extent  unoccupied  between  it  and  the  river  Arlan- 
zon ;  the  left  was  posted  in  the  walled  park  of  Vellimer ;  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery  covered  the  front,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  armed  peasants 
were  arrayed  on  the  heights,  immediately  behind  the  regular  troops;* 
these  latter  amounted  to  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  infantry, 
and  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  This  was  the  best  army  at  that 
time  in  Spain ;  it  was  composed  of  the  Walloon  and  Spanish  guards,  the 
regiments  of  Mayorca,  Zafra,  and  Valencia  de  Alcantara;  the  hussars  of 
Valencia,  the  royal  carbineers,  and  some  volunteers  of  good  families ;  it 
was  completely  equipped,  and  armed  principally  from  the  English  stores, 
yet  its  resistance  was  even  more  feeble  than  that  made  by  the  half- 
famished  peasants  of  Blake's  force. 

BATTLE  OF  OAMONAL. 

• 

La  Salle,  with  the  light  cavalry,  leading  down  upon  the  Spanish  right, 
filled  the  plain  between  the  river  and  the  wood,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  Spanish  artillery  opened  along  the  whole  of  the  lino  ;  then  the  French 
infantry,  formed  in  columns  of  regiments,  arrived,  and  Mouton's  division, 
composed  of  old  soldiers,  broke  at  once  into  the  wood  at  a  charging 
pace.  General  Bonnet  followed  closely ;  but  so  rapid  and  effectual  was 
the  assault  of  Mouton's  veterans,  that  the  Spaniards  fled  in  disorder  before 
Bonnet's  troops  could  fire  a  shot :  their  left  wing,  although  not  attacked, 
followed  the  example  of  the  right,  and  the  whole  mass,  victors  and  van- 
quished, rushed  into  the  town  of  Burgos  with  extraordinary  violence  and 
uproar.  Bessicres,  who  retained  the  command  of  all  the  heavy  cavalry, 
passed  at  full  gallop  toward  the  Madrid  road,  where  it  crosses  the 
Arlanzon,  sabring  the  fugitives,  and  taking  all  the  guns  which  had 
escaped  Mouton,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Franceschi  was 
seen  cutting  in  pieces  some  Catalonian  light  troops  stationed  there,  and 
barring  all  hopes  of  flight.  Never  was  a  defeat  more  instantaneous,  or 
more  complete.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  Sptiniards  were  killed; 
twenty  guns,  thirty  ammunition  wagons,  six  pair  of  colours,  and  nine 
hundred  men  were  taken  on  the  field  ;  four  thousand  muskets  were  found 
unbroken,  and  the  fugitives  dispersed  far  and  wide.  Belvedere  himself 
escaped  to  Lerma,  where  he  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  meeting  some  battalions,  principally  composed 
of  volunteers,  on  their  march  to  join  his  army,  retired  with  them  to 
Aranda  de  Duero  during  the  night ;  but  first,  with  true  Spanish  exagge- 
ration, wrote  a  despatch,!  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  French,  repulsed 
in  two  desperate  attacks,  had,  after  thirteen  hours'  hard  fighting,  suc- 
ceeded in  a  third. 

*  & :  Manhal  Soolt's  Operfttiona,  MS.  t  Appendix,  No.  XV. 
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All  the  ammunition  and  stores  of  the  defeated  army  were  captured  iu 
Burgos ;  and  the  indefatigable  Soult,  who  was  still  upon  the  posthorse 
which  he  had  mounted  at  Briviesca,  who  had  travelled  from  Bayonne  to 
Burgos,  taken  the  latter  town,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  all  within 
the  space  of  fiOy  hours,  now  detached  one  Column  in  pursuit  on  the  side 
of  Lerma,  another  towards  Palencia  and  Valladolid,  and  marched  himself 
with  a  third,  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  towards  Reynosa,  where  he 
hoped  to  intercept  Blake^s  line  of  retreat  to  the  plains  of  Leon.  This 
last-mentioned  general  had  reached  Espinosa,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
evening  of  the  9lh,  with  six  divisions,  including  Romana's  infantry,  who 
also  dragged  with  them  six  guns  of  a  small  calibre ;  but  the  separation 
of  the  fourth  division  at  Abellana,  the  deserters,  and  the  losses  sustained 
in  battle,  had  reduced  his  army  below  twenty-five  thousand  fighting  men ; 
and  the  park  of  ammunition  and  artillery,  guarded  by  two  thousand 
infantry,  were  behind  Reynosa,  at  Aguilar  del  Campo,  on  the  road  to 
Leon  ;  yet  his  position  was  strong,  and  he  hoped  to  remain  in  it  for  some 
days  unmolested.  His  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Asturians  and  the  first 
division,  occupied  some  heights  which  covered  the  road  of  St.  Andero; 
the  centre,  consisting  of  the  third  division  and  the  reserve,  formed  a  line 
across  the  road  of  Reynosa,  which  leads  through  Espinosa  directly  to  the 
rear ;  the  second  division  was  established  on  a  commanding  height,  a 
little  on  the  right  hand  of  the  town ;  Romana's  infantry  were  posted  in  a 
wood,  two  miles  in  advance  of  the  right,  and  the  vanguard,  with  six  guns, 
formed  a  reserve  behind  the  centre  of  the  position.* 

BATTLE  OP  ESPINOSA. 

On  the  10th,  the  Duke  of  Bclluno  came  up,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  head  of  a  French  column  driving  back  Romana's  infantry, 
seized  the  wood,  but  the  Spaniards,  re-enforced  by  the  third  division, 
renewed  the  combat ;  a  second  column  then  opened  its  fire  upon  the 
Spanish  centre,  thus  weakened  by  the  advance  of  the  third  division,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  light  troops  ascending  the  heights  on  the  left, 
menaced  that  wing  of  Blake's  army.  Meanwhile  the  contest  on  the  right 
was  maintained  with  vigour,  and  the  Spaniards,  supported  by  the  fire  of 
the  six  guns  in  their  centre,  even  appeared  to  be  gaining  ground,  when  the 
night  cfosed  and  put  an  end  to  the  action,  leaving  the  French  in  posses- 
sion of  the  wood,  and  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  at  the  distance  of  a  cannon- 
shot,  run  parallel  to  the  centre  of  the  position. 

The  generals  S.  Roman  and  Riquielme  were  mortally  wounded  on  the 
Spanish  side  ;  and  at  dayligTil  the  next  morning,  Victor,  who  had  relieved 
his  left  with  fresh  troops  during  the  night,  renewed  the  attack.  General 
Maison,  throwing  out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  along  the  front  of  the  Spa- 
nish centre  and  left  wing,  under  cover  of  their  fire,  passed  rapidly  to  his 
own  right,  and  fell  upon  the  Asturians  and  their  first  division.  Blake, 
observing  this  movement,  detached  a  column  of  grenadiers  to  re-enforce 
the  latter,  and  advanced  in  person  with  three  regiments  from  the  centre 
to  take  Maison  in  flank  during  his  march,  but  it  was  too  late;  three  Astu- 
rian  generals  fell  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  troops  of  that  kingdom  fled 
without  waiting  for  the  enemy :  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  first  divi- 
sion ;  and  Maison,  continuing  his  course  without  a  check,  intercepted  the 
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line  of  retreat  by  St.  Andero,  and  also  that  by  the  town  of  Espinosa.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  French  troops  posted  on  the  parallel  ridge,  before 
spoken  of,  attacked  the  centre ;  and  when  the  division  in  the  wood  also 
advanced  against  the  right,  the  whole  Spanish  army  gave  way  in  terrible 
confusion ;  crowding  heavily  towards  the  river  Trueba,  which  swept  with 
a  bound  round  the  rear,  the  men  endeavoured  to  escape,  some  by  the 
fords,  some  by  the  town,  some  by  the  hills  on  the  right ;  but  the  weather 
was  bad,  the  road  steep,  the  overthrow  fatal.  Those  whom  the  sword 
missed,  went  to  their  own  provinces,  carrying  dismay  into  the  remotest 
parts,  of  Gallicia,  Leon,  Castile,  and  the  Asturias.  Blake  himself  reached 
Reynosa  on  the  12th,  and  then  rallied  about  seven  thousand  fugitives, 
without  artillery,  without  arms,  without  spirit,  and  without  hope. 

It  has  been  said  that.  Spartan-like,  Romana^s  soldiers  died  to  a  man 
in  their  ranks;  yet  in  1813,  Captain  Hill  of  the  royal  navy,  being  at 
Cronstadt,  to  receive  Spaniards  taken  by  the  Russians  during  Napoleon's 
retreat,  found  that  the  greater  portion  were  men  who  had  escaped  w^th 
Romana  from  the  Danish  Isles  in  1608;  captives  at  Espinosa,  they  had 
served  Napoleon  for  four  years,  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Moscow  retreat^ 
and  were  still  above  four  thousand  strong  1 

A  line  of  retreat  by  Aquilar  del  Campo,  where  his  artillery  remained, 
was  still  open  to  Blake,  who  thought  to  remain  at  Reynosa,  to  restore 
order,  and  then  retire  through  Leon  upon  Sir  David  Baird^s  division,  the 
head  of  which  was  now  near  Astorga.  But  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
French  operations  and  strength  again  misled  him  ;  he  looked  only  to  the 
side  of  Espinosa,  and  already  Soult's  cavalry  was  upon  his  line  of  retreat, 
and  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  was  hastening  by  the  valley  of  Villarcayo 
towards  Reynosa.  Upon  tlie  13th,  he  was  attacked  by  Soult's  advanced 
guard,*  and  being  now  utterly  confounded,  he  fled  with  four  or  five 
thousand  men  through  the  valley  of  Cabuerniga,  and  took  refuge  at 
Arnedo,  in  the  heart  of  the  Asturian  mountains,  where  the  Marquis  of 
Romana  joined  him,  and  assumed  the  command  of  all  that  remained  of 
this  unfortunate  army. 

Blake  being  thus  disposed  of.  Marshal  Lefebvre,  after  a  halt  of  a  few 
days  to  refresh  his  troops,  took  the  road  of  Carrion  and  Valladolid,  while 
Soult  concentrated  the  2d  corps  at  Reynosa,  and  seized  St.  Andcr,  where 
he  captured  a  quantity  of  English  stores.  This  done,  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  spread  his  columns  over  the  whole  of  Montana,  pursuing,  attacking, 
and  dispersing  every  body  of  Spaniards  which  yet  held  together,  and 
filling  all  places  with  alarm.  Every  thing  military  belonging  to  the  pa- 
triots was  thus  driven  over  the  snowy  barrier  of  the  Asturian  hills ;  and 
Soult  having  left  a  detachment  at  San  Vinccnte  de  Barqueira,  scoured  the 
banks  of  the  Deba,  took  the  town  of  Potes,  and  overrun  Leon  with  his 
cavalry  as  far  as  Sahagun  and  Saldana.t  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Bel- 
luno,  quitting  Espinosa,  joined  the  emperor,  whose  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Burgos,  after  the  defeat  of  Belvedere. 

These  battles  of  Espinosa  and  Gamonal,  and  the  subsequent  o[)era- 
tions  of  Marshal  Soult,  laid  the  north  of  Spain  prostrate,  secured  the 
whole  coast  from  St.  Sebastian  to  the  frontier  of  the  Asturias,  and  by  a 
judicious  arrangement  of  small  garrisons,  and  moveable  columns,  the 
provinces  of  Guipuscoa,  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  the  Baston  do  Laredo  were 
fettered.    Thus  the  communication  of  the  army  with  France  could  no 
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longer  be  endangered  by  insurrection  in  the  rear;  the  wide  and. fertile 
plains  of  Old  Casiile  and  Leon  were  thrown  open  to  the  French,  and 
forbidden  to  the  separated  divisions  of  the  British  army.  These  great 
advantages,  the  result  of  Napoleon's  admirable  combinations,  the  fruits 
of  ten  days  of  active  exertion,  obtained  so  easily,  and  yet  so  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  campaign,  prove  the  weakness  of  the  system  upon  which 
the  Spanish  and  British  governments  were  at  this  time  acting;  if  that  can 
be  called  a  system  where  no  one  general  knew  what  another  had  done, 
was  doing,  or  intended  to  do. 

But  Burgos,  instead  of  Vittoria,  was  now  become  the  pivot  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  right  of  the  army  being  secured,  the  emperor  prepared  to 
change  his  front,  and  bear  down  against  the  armies  of  Castanos  and  Pa- 
lafox,  with  a  similar  impetuosity.  It  was  however  first  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  the  British  force.  Napoleon  believed  that 
it  was  concentrated  at  Valladolid,  and  he  detached  three  divisions  of 
cavalry  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  by  Lerme  and  Palencia,  with 
orders  to  cross  the  Ducro,  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  English,  threaten  their 
communications  with  Portugal,  and  thus  force  them  to  retire ;  it  was, 
however,  soon  discovered  that  the  heads  of  their  columns  had  not  pene- 
trated l)eyond  Salamanca  and  Astorga,  and  that  many  days  must  elapse 
before  they  could  be  concentrated,  and  in  a  condition  to  act  oflTensively. 
Certain  of  this  fact,  the  emperor  let  loose  his  three  divisions  of  cavalry, 
and  eight  thousand  horsemen  sweeping  over  the  plains,  vexed  all  Leon 
and  Castile;  the  captain-general  Pignatelli  shamefully  fled,  and  the 
authorities  every  where  shrunk  from  the  tempest;  the  people  displayed 
no  enthusiasm,  and,  discontented  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  French, 
spread  a  thousand  confused  and  contradictory  reports,  while  the  incur- 
sions of  the  cavalry  extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Astorga,  to 
Benavente,  Zamora,  Toro,  Tordesillas,  and  even  to  the  vicinity  of  Sala- 
manca. Such  was  the  fear  or  the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants,  that  thirty 
dragoons  were  sufficient  to  raise  contributions  at  the  gates  of  the  largest 
towns ;  and,  after  the  overthrow  of  Bspinosa  was  known,  ten  troopers 
could  safely  traverse  the  country  in  any  direction.* 

The  front  of  the  French  army  being  now  changed,  the  second  corps, 
hitherto  the  leading  column  of  attack,  became  a  corps  of  observation, 
covering  the  right  flank,  and  protecting  the  important  point  of  Burgos, 
where  large  magazines  were  establishing,  and  upon  which  the  re-enforce- 
ments continually  arriving  from  France  were  directed.  Of  the  other 
corps,  the  first,  the  guards,  and  a  part  of  the  reserve  were  at  Burgos; 
Ney,  with  the  sixth,  was  at  Aranda  de  Duero ;  this  officer's  march  from 
the  Ebro  had  been  made  to  intercept  the  Estremadurans  on  the  side  of 
Madrid,  and  although  their  sudden  destruction  at  Gamonal  rendered  this 
unnecessary,  Ney  was  equally  well  placed  to  cut  Castanos  oflT  from  the 
capital.  Meanwhile  as  La  Grange  had  occupied  Logrono,  and  Moncey 
was  with  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  at  Lodosa,  the 
Spanish  army  of  the  centre  was  turned,  menaced,  and  excised  from 
Madrid,  before  Castanos  was  even  aware  that  the  campaign  had  com- 
menced. 

In  passing  the  mountains  near  Tolosa,  Lasnes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  was  left  at  Vittoria,  and  his  hurts  were  dangerous  ;f 
a  rapid  and  interesting  cure  was  however  effected  by  wrapping  him  in  the 
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dkin  of  a  sheep  newly  slain,  and  the  emperor  then  directed  him  to  assume 
the  command  of  La  Grange's  division  and  Colbert's  light  cavalry,  to 
unite  them  with  the  third  corps  at  Lodosa,  and  to  fall  upon  Castanos  in 
front.  At  the  same  lime  he  ordered  Ney  to  ascend  the  course  of  the  Duero 
with  the  light  cavalry  and  two  divisions  of  the  sixth  corps,  to  connect  his 
left  with  the  right  of  Lasnes,  and  to  gain  Agreda  by  the  road  of  Osma 
and  Soria,  from  whence  he  could  intercept  the  retreat  of  Castanos,  and 
place  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  Spanish  army.  To  support  this  opera- 
tion, the  first  corps,  and  liatour  Maubourg's  division  of  heavy  cavalry 
being  drawn  from  the  reserve,  proceeded  by  Lerma  and  Aranda,  and  from 
thence  slowly  followed  the  direction  of  Ney's  march.  The  emperor, 
with  the  guards,  and  the  remainder  of  the  reserve,  continued  at  Burgos, 
where  the  citadel  was  repaired  and  armed,  magazines  formed,  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  render  it  the  great  depot  of  the  army  ;  all  the  re-enforce- 
ments coming  from  France  were  directed  upon  this  town,  and  proclama- 
tions were  issued,  assuring  the  country  people  of  protection,  if  they  would 
be  tranquil  and  remain  in  their  houses. 

Ten  days  had  now  elapsed  since  Napoleon,  breaking  forth  from  Vit- 
oria,  had  deluged  the  country  with  his  troops,  and  each  day  was  marked 
by  some  advantage  gained  over  the  Spaniards,  but  these  misfortunes  were 
still  unknown  at  Tudela  and  disregarded  at  the  capital.  The  remnants  of 
Belvedere's  army  had  rallied  in  the  pass  of  the  Somosierra,  and  on  the 
side  of  Segovia ;  the  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  centre,  which 
had  been  detained  in  Madrid,  were  forwarded  to  the  former  place ;  those 
left  behind  from  Cucsta's  levies  were  ordered  to  the  latter.  General  St. 
Juan,  an  officer  of  reputation,  took  the  command  at  the  Somosierra, 
General  Heredia  repaired  to  Segovia,  an  intermediate  camp  of  detachments 
was  formed  at  Sepulveda,  and  the  men  thus  collected  were,  by  the  junta, 
magnified  into  a  great  army  sufficient  to  protect  Madrid.  That  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  army  was  still  unbroken  upon  the  Ebro,  the  central 
junta  attributed,  not  to  the  enemy's  strength,  but  to  the  dilatory  proceedings 
of  Castanos ;  wherefore  depriving  him  of  the  command,  they  gave  it  to 
Romana,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  latter 
general  to  reach  the  army  he  was  to  lead ;  but  the  junta  wanted  a  battle, 
and,  uncorrected  by  Blake's  destruction,  doubted  not  of  victory  * 

The  proceedings  at  Tudela  also  continued  to  be  worthy  of  the  time,  for 
the  madness  of  the  generals,  and  the  folly  of  the  deputy,  had  increased 
rather  than  abated.  The  freaks  of  Francisco  Palafox,  and  their  ridicu- 
lous termination  on  the  12th  of  November,  I  have  already  related,  and  a 
few  days  sufficed  to  give  birth  to  new  plans  equally  absurd,  but  more 
dangerous,  as  the  crisis  approached  nearer.  This  time  Castanos  took  the 
lead.  He  knew  upon  the  10th  that  the  Estremoduran  army  was  at  Bur- 
gos, and  that  the  French  were  marching  on  that  town;  from  that  moment, 
despairing  of  the  junction  of  the  British  army,  and  likewise  of  his  own 
first  and  third  divisions  which  had  been  left  in  Madrid,  he  sent  orders  to 
Belvedere  to  unite  himself  with  Blake.  His  letters  never  reached  that 
officer,  who  was  defeated  before  they  were  written ;  and  Castanos,  feeling 
that  he  himself  was  in  a  dangerous  position,  and  that  some  decided  mea- 
sure was  required,  conceived  so  extraordinary  a  plan,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  10  credit  it  upon  any  authority  but  his  own.  He  proposed  to 
carry  the  army  of  the  centre,  reduced  in  numbers  and  ill-disciplined  as 
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it  was,  by  the  Concha  de  Haro  and  Soria,  towards  Burgos,  to  fall  upon 
the  emperor's  rear-guard,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  determined  to  beat 
the  army  in  his  front  ;*  but  Palafox  had  also  a  plan  for  attacking  Mon- 
cey  on  the  side  of  Sanguessa,  and  the  first  measure  necessary  was  to 
combine  these  double  operations.  It  was  agreed  therefore  that  Caparosa 
should  be  garrisoned  by  four  thousand  infantry,  that  the  bridge  head  at 
that  place  should  be  fortified,  and  that  O'Neil  should  be  re-enforced  at 
Sanguessa  by  detachments  from  the  centre  until  his  troops  amounted  to 
nineteen  thousand  infantry  and  twelve  hundred  calvary  ;  he  was  then  to 
break  down  the  bridge,  place  guards  at  all  the  passages  on  the  Aragon, 
come  down  to  Caparosa,  cross  the  river,  and  threaten  Peraltes  and  Olite 
on  the  17th ;  but  on  the  18th,  he  was  to  turn  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  get 
in  rear  of  Lodosa,  while  La  Pena  and  Coupigny,  marching  from  Cen- 
truenigo,  should  attack  Moncey  in  front.f 

This  great  movement  was  openly  talked  of  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Spanish  generals  for  several  days  before  its  execution ;  and  these  extra- 
ordinary commanders,  who  were  ignorant  of  Blake's  disasters,  announced 
their  intention  of  afterwards  marching  towards  Vittoria  to  lighten  the 
pressure  on  that  officer  if  he  should  be  in  difficulty ;  or  if,  as  his  despatches 
of  the  5th  had  assured  them,  he  was  successful,  to  join  in  a  general  pur- 
suit. Castanos,  however,  concealed  his  real  project,  which  was  to  move 
by  the  Concha  de  Haro  towards  Burgos. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  lay 
a  bridge  over  the  Ebro  at  Alfaro ;  thus  the  re-enforcements,  intended  for 
O'Neil,  were  forced  to  make  a  circuit  by  Tudela,  and  lost  three  or  four 
days ;  however,  on  the  14th,  O'Neil  arrived  at  Caparosa,  after  breaking 
the  bridge  of  Sanguessa,  and  on  the  Idth  the  re-enforcements  joined  him.f 
The  17th,  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  Castanos  received 
notice  of  his  own  dismissal  from  the  command,  yet  he  persevered  in  his 
project.  La  Pena  and  Coupigny  were  put  in  motion  to  pass  the  bridges 
of  Logrono  and  Lodosa,  and  the  fords  between  them ;  but  General  O'Neil, 
instead  of  executing  his  part,  first  refused  to  stir  without  an  order  from 
Joseph  Palafox,  who  was  at  Zaragoza,  and  then  changing  his  ground, 
complained  that  he  was  without  bread.§  Castanos  besought  him  to  move 
upon  the  18th,  urging  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  the  danger  of 
delay ;  but  the  deputy,  Palafox,  who  had  hitherto  approved  of  the  project, 
suddenly  quitted  the  head-quarters,  and  went  to  Caparosa,  from  whence, 
in  concert  with  O'Neil,  he  wrote  to  demand  a  further  re-enforcement  from 
the  centre,  of  six  thousand  infantry  and  some  more  cavalry,  without 
which,  they  affirmed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  pass  the  Aragon  river. 
Castanos  preserved  his  temper,  invited  the  deputy  to  return  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  opposed  the  demand  for  more  troops  on  the  ground 
of  the  delay  it  would  cause;  but  now  the  captain-general,  Palafox,  agree- 
ing with  neither  side,  proposed  a  new  plan,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
long  these  strange  disputes  would  have  continued,  if  an  umpire  had  not 
interposed,  whose  award  was  too  strongly  enforced  to  be  disregarded. 

Castanos  was  with  the  divisions  of  Coupigny  and  La  Pena  at  Calahorra 
on  the  19th,  when  he  received  information  that  a  French  corps  was 
advancing  upon  LogroSo  ;||  it  was  Lasnes,  with  La  Grange's  and  Colbert's 
troops,  yet  the  Spaniard  concluded  it  to  be  Ney,  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
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the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  the  8th  of  the  month.  It  was 
likewise  reported,  that  Moncey,  whose  force  he  estimated  at  twelve  thou- 
sand, when  it  really  was  above  twenty  thousand,  had  concentrated  At 
Lodosa,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Osma  announced  that  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  Dcssolles,  were  marching  from  the  side  of  Aranda 
de  Duero.  On  the  21st,  the  intelligence  that  Dessollcs  had  passed  Almazan, 
and  that  Moncey  was  in  motion,  was  confirmed ;  Castanos  then  relinquish- 
ing his  offensive  projects,  prepared  to  retire,  and  it  was  full  time:  for 
Marshal  Ney,  who  lef\  Aranda  on  the  19ih,  had  passed  Almazan  on  the 
20th,  dispersed  several  small  hands  of  insurgents,  and  entered  Soria  on 
the  21st;  so  that  when  Castanos  determined  to  fall  Ijack  on  the  21st,  his 
flank  was  already  turned,  and  his  retreat  upon  Madrid  in  the  enemy's 
power.  The  Spanish  artillery  was  at  Centrucnigo,  and  a  large  detach- 
ment was  with  O'Neil  at  Caparosa;  but,  during  the  night  of  the  21st  and 
22d,  Castanos  retired  to  the  heights  which  extend  from  Tudela  by  Coscante, 
Novellas,  Taranzona  and  Monteguda.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Lasnes  was  seen  marching  upon  Calahorra ; 
at  this  moment  the  only  supply  of  money  which  the  central  junta  had 
transmitted  for  his  army  arrived  at  Tudela,  and,  to  complete  the  picture 
of  distracted  councils,  O'Neil  refused  to  fall  back  upon  Caparosa  without 
the  order  of  Palafox.  Fortunately  the  latter  arrived  at  the  moment  in 
Tudela,  and  a  conference  taking  place  between  him  and  Castanos  the 
same  day,  they  agreed  that  the  Aragonese  army  should  cross  the  Ebro, 
and  occupy  the  heights  over  Tudela,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops  should 
stretch  away  in  line  as  far  as  Taranzona  ;  nevertheless,  in  defiance  of  all 
orders,  entreaties,  or  reasoning,  the  obstinate  O'Neil  remained  in  an  olive, 
wood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  during  the  night  of  the  22d,  leaving 
the  key  of  the  position  open  to  the  enemy. 

A  council  of  war  was  held,  the  discussion  was  turbulent,  and  the  opi- 
nions discordant ;  Palafox  insisted  on  the  defence  of  Aragon,as  the  princi- 
pal or  rather  the  only  object  to  be  attended  to ;  and  he  wished  the  whole 
army  to  pass  to  the  led  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  confine  its  operations  to  the 
protection  of  Zaragoza  on  that  side, — a  proposal  which  alone  was  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  his  total  incapacity  for  military  affairs.  Castanos  reasoned 
justly  against  this  absurdity  ;  but  the  important  moments  passed  in  useless 
disputation,  and  the  generals  came  to  no  conclusion. f  Meanwhile,  Marshal 
Lasnes,  bringing  with  him  Maurice  Mathieu's  division  of  the  sixth  corps, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  France,  concentrated  above  thirty  thousand 
infantry,  four  or  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
marching  by  Alfaro,  appeared,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
in  front  of  the  Spanish  out-posts,  close  to  Tudela,  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  Aragonese  were  passing  the  bridge  and  ascending  their  position. 

BATTLE  OF  TUDELA. 

From  forty  to  fif\y  guns  were  distributed  along  the  front  of  the  Spanish 
army,  which,  numbering  about  forty-five  thousand  fighting  men,  was 
extended  on  a  range  of  easy  hills  from  Tudela  to  Taranzona,  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  miles.  Two  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  centre  con- 
nected the  Aragonese  with  the  fourth  division,  which  occupied  Cascante, 
three  divisions  were  in  Taranzona,  and  there  were  no  intermediate  posts 
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between  these  scattered  bodies.  The  weakness  attendant  on  such  aa 
arrangement  being  visible  to  the  enemy  at  the  first  glance,  Lasnes  has- 
tened to  make  his  dispositions,  and  at  nine  o'clock  General  Morlot,  with 
one  division,  attacked  the  heights  above  the  town.  Maurice  Mathieu, 
supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Lefcbvre-Desnouettes,  assailed  the  centre^ 
and  General  La  Grange  advanced  against  Cascante.  The  Aragonese 
resisted  Morlot  with  vigour,  and  even  pressed  him  in  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  but  Maurice  Mathieu  having  gained  possession  of  an  olive- 
wood,  and  a  small  ridge  which  was  connected  with  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  position,  after  some  sharp  fighting  pierced  the  line,  and  then 
Lefebvre,  breaking  through  the  opening  with  his  cavalry,  wheeled  up  to 
the  left,  and  threw  the  right  wing  into  hopeless  confusion.  The  defeated 
soldiers  fled  towards  the  bridge  of  Tudela,  pursued  by  the  victorious  horse- 
men. In  the  mean  time  La  Pena  descending  from  Cascante,  with  the 
fourth  division,  drove  in  La  Grange's  advanced  guard  of  cavalry,  yet  he 
was  soon  encountered  at  a  charging  pace  by  the  infantry,  was  beaten, 
and  fell  back  to  Taranzona,  where  three  divisions  had  remained  during 
the  whole  of  the  action,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  confined  to  the 
heights  above  Tudela.  Palafox  was  not  in  the  battle,  and  O'Neil,  with 
the  right  wing  and  the  centre,  fled  to  Zaragoza  with  such  speed,  that  some 
of  the  fugitives  are  said  to  have  arrived  there  the  same  evening. 

When  La  Pena  was  driven  back  upon  Taranzona,  the  left  wing  had 
commenced  an  orderly  retreat  towards  Borja,  when  some  cavalry,  de- 
tached by  Ney  from  the  side  of  Soria,  coming  in  sight,  caused  great 
confusion ;  a  magazine  blew  up,  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder  cries  of 
treason  were  heard,  the  columns  dissolved  in  a  few  moments,  and  the 
road  to  Borja  was  covered  with  a  disorganized  multitude.  This  ended 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Tudela,  in  which  forty  thousand  men  were  beaten 
and  dispersed  by  an  effort  that,  being  in  itself  neither  very  vigorous  nor 
well  sustained,  was  nevertheless  sufiUcient  to  demonstrate  the  incapacity 
of  Spanish  generals,  and  the  want  of  steadiness  in  Spanish  soldiers. 

Several  thousand  prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  the  am- 
munition and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  rated  the 
killed  and  wounded  very  high.  The  total  loss  may  be  estimated  at  eight 
or  nine  thousand  men.*  Fifteen  thousand  escaped  to  Zaragoza ;  a  de- 
tachment of  two  thousand,  under  the  Conde  de  Cartoajal  and  General 
Lilli,  left  in  the  mountains  of  Nalda,  were  cut  ofiT  by  the  result  of  the 
action ;  and  two  divisions,  whose  numbers  were  increased  by  fugitives 
from  the  others,  were  rallied  at  Calatayud  on  the  25th,  but  they  were 
half  starved  and  mutinous.  At  Calatayud,  Castanos  received  two  de- 
spatches from  the  central  junta,  virtually  restoring  him  to  the  command^ 
for  the  first  empowered  him  to  unite  the  Aragonese  army  with  his  own, 
and  the  second  desired  him  to  co-operate  with  St.  Juan  in  the  Somo- 
sierra  to  protect  the  capital.  The  battle  of  Tudela  disposed  of  the  first 
despatch,  the  second  induced  Castanos  to  march  by  Siguenza  upon 
Madrid.! 

In  the  mean  time,  Napoleon,  recalling  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry 
from  the  open  country  of  Castile,  and  having  left  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men  in  Burgos,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Aranda  de  Duero  on  the 
2dd  ;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  despatches  through  a  coun- 
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try  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  intelligence  of  the  victory  at  Tudela  only 
reached  him  on  the  26ih,  and  he  was  exceedingly  discontented  that  Cas- 
tanos  should  have  escaped  the  hands  of  Ney.*  That  marshal  had  been 
instructed  to  reach  Soria  by  the  2lst,  to  remain  there  until  Lasnes  should 
be  in  front  of  the  Spaniards,  and  then  to  pass  by  Agred/i,  and  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  latter;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  General  Jomini  and 
Colonel  D'Esmenard,  staff-oificers  of  the  sixth  corps,  arrived  with  an 
escort  of  eighty  cavalry  at  Soria.  This  town  is  situated  upon  a  rocky 
height,  with  a  suburb  below,  and  the  Conde  de  Cartoajal,  who  was  retiring 
from  the  mountains  of  Nalda,  happening  to  be  in  the  upper  part,  the 
magistrates  endeavoured  to  entrap  the  French  officers.  For  this  purpose, 
they  were  met  at  dusk  by  the  municipality,  and  invited  to  enter  the  town 
with  great  appearance  of  cordiality  ;  but  their  suspicions  were  excited,  the 
plan  failed,  Cartoajal  marched  during  the  night,  and  the  next  day  the 
sixth  corps  occupied  the  place. 

General  Jomini,  whose  profound  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  war  enabled 
him  to  judge  accurately  of  the  events  that  were  likely  to  occur,  urged  Ney 
to  continue  his  march  upon  Calatayud,  without  any  rest;  the  marshal, 
however,  either  offended  with  the  heal  of  Jomini's  manner,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  resolved  to  follow  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  and.remained 
at  Soria  the  23d  and  24th,  merely  sending  out  some  light  cavalry  on  the 
side  of  Medina  Celi  and  Agreda.  On  the  25lh  he  marched  to  the  latter 
town,  and  the  26ih  crossed  the  field  of  battle,  passing  through  Cascante; 
the  27th,  he  arrived  with  one  division,  at  Mallen,  a  town  between  Tudela 
and  Zaragoza,  his  advanced  guard  being  at  Arlazon  on  the  Xalon.f  To 
the  erroneous  direction  and  dilatory  nature  of  these  movements,  Castanos 
owed  the  safety  of  the  troops,  which  were  reassembled  at  Calatayud. 

Ney  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  result  of  the  battle  on  th© 
25th,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  continued  on  the  road 
towards  Agreda,  when  a  single  march  by  Medina  Celi  would  have 
brought  him  upon  the  line  of  retreat  from  Calolayud  to  Siguenza.  By 
some  writers  these  errors  have  been  attributed  to  Ney's  jealousy  of 
Marshal  Lasnes;  by  others  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  plunder  of  Soria 
detained  him.  The  falsehood  of  the  latter  charge  is,  however,  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  requisition  for  some  shoes 
and  great-coals,  no  contribution  was  exacted  from  Soria,  and  no  pillage 
took  place  at  all ;  and  with  res|)cct  to  the  former  accusation,  a  better 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  peculiar  disposition  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  was  notoriously  indolent,  and  unlearned  in  the  abstract 
science  of  war.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  see,  in  order  to  act,  and  his 
character  seemed  to  be  asleep  until  some  imminent  danger  aroused  all 
the  marvellous  energy  and  fortitude  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him. 

The  success  at  Tudela  fell  short  of  what  Napoleon  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  his  previous  disposlliuns,  yet  it  sufficed  to  break  the  Spanish 
strength  on  that  side,  and  to  lay  open  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  New  Castile, 
as  the  northern  part  of  Spain  had  been  before  opened  by  the  victory  of 
Espinosa.  From  the  frontiers  of  France  to  those  of  Portugal,  from  the 
sea-coast  to  the  Tagus,  the  country  was  now  overwhelmed  :  Madrid, 
Zaragoza,  and  the  British  army,  indeed,  lifted  their  heads  a  little  way 
above  the  rising  waters;  but  the  eye  looked  in  vain  for  an  efficient 
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barrier  agrainst  the  flood,  which  still  poured  on  with  unabated  fury.  And 
as  the  divided,  weak  state  of  the  English  troops  led  the  emperor  to  coa- 
clude  that  Sir  John  Moore  would  instantly  retire  into  Portugal,  he  or- 
dered Lasnes  to  pursue  Palafox — to  seize  the  important  position  of  Monte 
Torrero — to  summon  Zaragoza,  and  to  offer  a  complete  amnesty  to  all 
persons  in  the  town,  without  reservation,  thus  bearing  testimony  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  first  defence.  His  own  attention  was  fixed  on  Madrid. 
That  capital  was  the  rallying  point  of  all  the  broken  Spanish,  and  of  all 
his  own  pursuing  divisions,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  all  interests ;  a  com- 
manding height  from  whence  a  beneficial  stream  of  political  benefits 
might  descend  t6  allay,  or  a  driving  storm  of  war  pour  down  to  extinguish 
the  fire  of  insurrection.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

Napoleon  inarches  aeainst  the  capital ;  forces  the  pass  of  the  Somosierm — St.  Joan  mar- 
dered  by  his  men — Tumults  in  Madrid — French  army  arrives  there;  the  Retiro  stormed 
— ^Town  capi*ulates — Remains  of  CasMuos'  army  driven  across  the  Tagos^  retire  to 
Cuenca — Napoteou  explains  his  policy  to  the  noble>.  clergy,  and  tribuaals  of  Madrid — 
His  va:ft  plans,  enormous  force — Delenceiess  state  of  Spain. 

The  French  patroles  sent  towards  the  Somosierra  ascertained,  on  the 
21st,  that  above  six  thousand  men  were  intrenching  themselves  in  the 
gorge  of  the  mountains ;  that  a  small  camp  at  Sepulveda  blocked  the 
roads  leading  upon  Segovia  ;  and  that  General  Heredia  was  preparing  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama.  Napoleon  having,  however,  re- 
solved to  force  the  Somosierra,  and  reach  the  capital  before  Castanos  could 
arrive  there,  ordered  Ney  to  pursue  the  army  of  the  centre  without  inter- 
mission, and  directed  the  fourth  corps  lo  continue  its  march  from  Carrion 
by  Palencia,  Valladolid,  Olmedo,  and  Segovia.  The  movement  of  this 
corps  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  military  men.  We  shall  find  it  con- 
fusing the  spies  and  country  people — overawing  the  fiat  country  of  Leon 
and  Castile — protecting  the  right  flank  of  the  army — menacing  Gallicia 
and  Salamanca — keeping  the  heads  of  Moore's  and  Baird's  columns  from 
advancing  and  rendering  it  dangerous  for  them  to  attempt  a  junction- 
threatening  the  line  of  Hope's  march  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Guadarama— 
dispersing  Heredia's  corps,  and  finally  turning  the  pass  of  Somosierra, 
without  ever  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  concentric  movement  of  the  great 
army  upon  Madrid. 

But  the  time  lost  in  transmitting  intelligence  of  the  victory  at  Tudela 
was  productive  of  serious  consequences.  The  officer  despatched  with 
these  fresh  instructions,  found  Ney  and  Moncey  (Lasnes  was  sick  at 
Tudela,)  each  advanced  two  days'  march  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  Mallen,  preparing  to  attack  Zaragoza  ;  the 
second  was  at  Almunio,  near  Calatayud,  pursuing  Castanos.f  They  were 
consequently  obliged  to  countermarch,  and  during  the  lime  thus  lost,  the 
people  of  Zaragoza,  recovering  from  the  consternation  into  which  they 
were  at  first  thrown  by  the  ap|)earance  of  the  fJying  troops,  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  vigorous  defence.    Castanos  also  escaped  to  Siguenza, 
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without  any  further  loss  than  what  was  inflicted  in  a  slight  action  at 
Burvieca,  where  General  Maurice  Mathieu's  division  came  up  with  his 
rear-guard. 

The  emperor  quitted  Aranda  on  the  28th  with  the  guards,  the  first  corps, 
and  the  reserve,  and  marched  towards  Somosierra.  Head-quarters  were 
at  Boucequillas  on  the  29th,  and  a  detachment  being  sent  to  attack  the 
camp  at  Sepulveda,  was  beaten,  with  a  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  men ;  yet  the 
Spaniards,  struck  with  a  panic  after  the  action,  quitted  their  post,  which 
was  very  strong,  and  fled  in  disorder  towards  Segovin.  The  30lh,  the 
French  advanced  guard  reached  the  foot  of  the  Somosierra,  where  Gene- 
ral St.  Juan,  whose  force  now  amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men, 
was  judiciously  posted.  Sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  planted  in  the  neck 
of  the  pass,  swept  the  road  along  the  whole  ascent,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly steep  and  favourable  for  the  defence ;  the  infantry,  advantageously 
placed  on  the  right  and  left,  were  in  lines,  one  above  another,  and  some 
intrenchments,  made  in  the  more  open  parts,  strengthened  the  whole 
position. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  SOMOSIERRA. 

At  daybreak,  three  French  battalions  attacked  St.  Juan's  right,  three 
more  assailed  his  left,  and  as  many  marched  along  the  causeway  in  the 
centre,  supported  by  six  guns.  The  French  wings,  spreading  over  the 
mountain  side,  commenced  a  warm  skirmishing  fire,  which  was  as  warmly 
returned,  while  the  frowning  battery  at  the  top  of  the  causeway  was  held 
in  readiness  to  crush  the  central  column,  when  it  should  come  within 
range.  At  that  moment  Napoleon  rode  into  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and 
attentively  examined  the  scene  before  him  ;  the  infantry  were  making  no 
progress,  and  a  thick  fog  mixed  with  smoke  hung  upon  the  ascent ;  sud- 
denly, as  if  by  inspiration,  he  ordered  the  Polish  cavalry  of  his  guard  to 
charge  up  the  causeway,  and  seize  the  Spanish  battery.  In  an  instant 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  first  squadron  were  levelled  with  the  earth  by 
the  fire  of  the  great  battery,  and  the  remainder  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion ;  but  General  Krazinski  as  suddenly  rallied  them,  and  covered  by  the 
smoke  and  the  morning  vapour  led  them  sword  in  hand  up  to  the  moun- 
tain. As  these  gallant  horsemen  passed,  the  Spanish  infantry  on  each 
side  fired  and  fled  towards  the  summit  of  the  causeway,  and  when  the 
Poles,  cutting  down  the  gunners,  took  the  battery,  the  whole  army  was 
in  flight,  abandoning  arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage. 

This  surprising  exploit,  in  the  glory  it  conferred  upon  one  party,  and 
the  disgrace  it  heaped  upon  the  other,  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  war.  It  is  indeed  almost  incredible,  even  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Spanish  armies,  that  a  position,  in  itself  nearly  impreg- 
nable, and  defended  by  twelve  thousand  men,  should,  without  any  panic, 
but  merely  from  a  deliberate  sense  of  dan^r,  be  abandoned,  at  the  wild 
charge  of  a  few  squadrons,  which  two  companies  of  good  infantry  would 
have  effectually  stopped :  yet  some  of  the  Spanish  regiments  so  sh:)nie- 
fully  beaten  here,  had  been  victorious  at  Baylen  a  few  months  before,  and 
General  St.  Juan's  dispositions  at  Somosierra  were  far  better  than  Reding's 
at  the  former  battle!  The  charge  itself,  viewed  as  a  simple  military 
operation,  was  extravagantly  rash ;  but  taken  as  the  result  of  Napoleon's 
sagacious  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  Spanish  troops,  and  his  prompti- 
tude in  seizing  the  advantage  offered  by  the  smoke  and  fog  that  clung  to 
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the  side  of  the  mountain,  it  was  a  most  felicitous  example  of  intuitive 
genius.  The  routed  troops  were  pursued  towards  Buitrago  by  the  French 
cavalry.  St.  Juan  himself  broke  through  the  French  on  the  side  of 
Sepulveda,  and  gained  the  camp  of  Heredia  at  Segovia ;  but  the  cavalry 
of  the  fourth  corps  approached,  and  the  two  generals,  crossing  the  Gua- 
darama,  united  some  of  the  fugitives  from  Somosierra,  on  the  Madrid  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  were  about  to  enter  that  capital,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  patrole  terrified  the  vile  cowards  that  followed  them; 
the  multitude  once  more  fled  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  and  there  consum- 
mated their^ intolerable  villany  by  murdering  their  unfortunate  general, 
and  fixing  his  mangled  body  to  a  tree,  ader  which,  dispersing,  they  car- 
ried dishonour  and  fear  into  their  respective  provinces.* 

The  Somosierra  being  forced,  the  imperial  army  came  down  from  the 
mountains — the  sixth  corps  hastened  on  from  the  side  of  Alcala  and 
Guadalaxara — the  central  junta  fled  from  Aranjuez,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  forces  under  Castanos,  being  intercepted  on  the  side  of  Madrid,  and 
pressed  by  Ney  in  the  rear,  turned  towards  the  Tagus.  The  junta  flying 
with  indecent  haste,  spread  a  thousand  false  reports,  and  with  more  than 
ordinary  pertinacity,  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  people  and  the  English 
general ;  a  task  in  which  they  were  strongly  aided  by  the  weak  credulity 
of  Mr.  Frere,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  who  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight  toward  Badajoz;  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  being  endowed  with  greater 
discretion  and  firmness,  remained  at  Madrid  until  the  enemy  had  actually 
commenced  the  investment  of  that  town. 

Castanos,  af\er  the  combat  of  Burvieca,  had  continued  his  retreat  un- 
molested by  Ney,  who  never  recovered  the  time  lost  by  the  false  move- 
ment upon  Mallen ;  but  although  the  Spaniards  escaped  the  sword,  their 
numbers  daily  diminished,  their  sufferings  increased,  and  their  insubordi- 
nation kept  pace  with  their  privations.  At  Alcazar  del  Rey,  Castanos 
resigned  the  command  to  General  La  Pena,  and  proceeded  to  Truxillo 
himself,  with  an  escort  of  thirty  infantry,  and  fifteen  dragoons,  a  number 
scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  his  life  from  the  ferocity  of  the  peasants,  who 
were  stirred  up  and  prepared,  by  the  falsehoods  of  the  central  junta,  and 
the  villany  of  the  deserters,  to  murder  him.f  Meanwhile  Madrid  was  in 
a  state  of  anarchy  seldom  equalled.  A  local  and  military  junta  were 
formed  to  conduct  the  defence,  the  inhabitants  took  arms,  a  multitude  of 
peasants  from  the  neighbourhood  entered  the  place,  and  the  regular  forces, 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Castellar,  amounted  to  six  thousand  nnen, 
with  a  train  of  sixteen  guns ;  the  pavement  was  taken  up,  the  streets  were 
barricadoed,  the  houses  were  pierced,  and  the  Retiro,  a  weak  irregular 
work,  which  commanded  the  city,  was  occupied  in  strength.  Don  Thomas 
Morla  and  the  Prince  of  Castelfranco  were  the  chief  men  in  authority ; 
the  people  demanded  ammunition,  and  when  they  received  it,  discovered, 
or  said,  that  it  was  mixed  with  sand,  and  as  some  persons  accused  the 
Marquis  of  Pcrales,  a  respectable  old  general,  of  the  deed,  a  mob  rushed 
to  his  house,  murdered  him,  and  dragged  his  body  about  the  streets; 
many  others  of  inferior  note  also  fell  victims  to  this  fury,  for  no  man  was 
safe,  none  dared  assume  authority  to  control,  none  dared  give  honest  ad- 
vice; the  houses  were  thrown  open,  the  bells  of  the  convents  and  churches 
rung  incessantly,  and  a  band  of  ferocious  armed  men  traversed  the  streets 
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in  all  the  madness  of  popular  insurrection.  Eight  days  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  first  preparations  for  defence  were  made,  and  each  day  the 
public  effervescence  had  increased,  the  dominion  of  the  mob  had  become 
more  decisive,  their  violence  more  uncontrollable ;  the  hubbub  was  ex- 
treme, when,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  December,  three  heavy  divisions 
of  French  cavalry  suddeply  appeared  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north- 
west,  and  like  a  dark  cloud  overhung  the  troubled  city. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  emperor  arrived,  and  the  Duke  of  Istria,  by  his 
command,  summoned  the  town,  but  the  officer  employed  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  massacred  by  the  irregulars,  when  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
ashamed  of  such  conduct,  rescued  him.  This  determination  to  resist 
was,  however,  notwithstanding  the  fierceness  displayed  at  the  gates,  very 
unpalatable  to  many  of  the  householders,  numbers  of  whom  escaped  from 
different  quarters ;  deserters  also  came  over  to  the  French,  and  Napoleon, 
while  waiting  for  his  infantry,  examined  all  the  weak  points  of  the  city.* 

Madrid  was  for  many  reasons  incapable  of  defence.  There  were  no 
bulwarks ;  the  houses,  although  strong  and  well  built,  were  not,  like  many 
Spanish  towns,  fire  proof;  there  were  no  outworks,  and  the  heights 
on  which  the  French  cavalry  were  posted,  the  palace,  and  the  Retiro, 
completely  commanded  the  city ;  the  perfectly  open  country  around  would 
have  enabled  the  French  cavalry  to  discover  and  cut  off*  all  convoys,  and 
no  precaution  had  been  taken  to  provide  subsistence  for  (he  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  contained  within  the  circuit  of  the  place.  The  desire 
of  the  central  junta,  that  this  metropolis  should  risk  the  horrors  of  a 
storm,  was  therefore  equally  silly  and  barbarous ;  their  own  criminal 
apathy  had  deprived  Madrid  of  the  power  of  procrastinating  its  defence 
until  relieved  from  without,  and  there  was  no  sort  of  analogy  between  the 
situation  of  Zaragoza  and  this  capital.  Napoleon  knew  it  well ;  he  was 
not  a  man  to  plunge  headlong  into  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  among  an 
armed  and  excited  population  ;f  he  knew  that  address  in  negotiation,  a 
little  patience,  and  a  judicious  employment  of  artillery,  would  soon  reduce 
the  most  outrageous  to  submission,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  destroy  the 
capital  of  his  brother's  kingdom. 

In  the  evening  the  infantry  and  artillery  arrived,  and  were  posted  at 
the  most  favourable  points.  The  night  was  clear  and  bright,  and  in  the 
French  camp  all  was  silent  and  watchful,  but  a  tumultuous  noise  was 
heard  from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  as  if  some  mighty  beast  was  strug- 
gling and  howling  in  the  toils.  At  midnight  a  second  summons  was  sent 
through  the  medium  of  a  prisoner,  and  the  captain-general  Casteller  at- 
tempted to  gain  time  by  an  equivocal  reply ;  but  the  French  light  troops 
stormed  the  nearest  houses,  and  one  battery  of  thirty  guns  opened  against 
the  Retiro,  while  another  threw  shells  from  the  opposite  quarter,  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  This  building,  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  was  connected  with  another  range  of  buildings  erected  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Prado,  which  is  a  public  walk  nearly  encircling  the  town, 
and  into  which  some  of  the  principal  streets  opened,  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned range.  In  the  morning,  a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  the 
Retiro  wall,  and  the  diffTerence  between  military  courage  and  ferocity  be- 
came apparent ;  for  Villatte's  division  breaking  in,  easily  routed  the  gar- 
rison, and,  pursuing  its  success,  seized  all  the  public  buildings  connected 
with  it,  and  then  crossing  the  Prado,  gained  the  barriers  erected  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  streets,  and  took  possession  of  the  immense  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  which  was  in  itself  the  key  to  the  city  on  that  side.* 

Such  a  vigorous  commencement  created  great  terror,  the  town  was 
summoned  for  the  third  time,  and  in  the  aflernoon,  Morla  and  another 
officer  came  out  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms  necessary,  they  said,  to 
persuade  the  people  to  surrender.  The  emperor  addressed  Morla  in  terms 
of  great  severity,  reproaching  him  for  his  scandalous  conduct  towards 
Dupont's  army.  "  Injustice  and  bad  faith,"  he  exclaimed,  "  always  recoil 
upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  either."  A  saying  well  applied  to  that 
Spaniard,  and  Napoleon  himself  confirmed  its  philosophic  truth  in  afler 
times.  "  The  Spanish  ulcer  destroyed  me !"  was  an  expression  of  deep 
anguish  which  escaped  from  him  in  his  own  hour  of  misfortune. 

Morla  returned  to  the  town,  his  story  was  soon  told :  before  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning  Madrid  must  surrender  or  perish  I  Dissensions  arose. 
The  violent  excitement  of  the  populace  was  considerably  abated,  but  the 
armed  peasantry  from  the  country,  and  the  poorest  inhabitants,  still 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  and  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up 
from  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prado,  by  which  the  French 
general  Maison  was  wounded,  and  General  Bruyeres  killed.  Never- 
theless the  disposition  to  fight  became  each  moment  weaker,  and  finally 
Morla  and  Castelfranco  prepared  a  capitulation ;  the  captain-general  Cas- 
tellar,  however,  refused  to  sign  it,  and  as  the  town  Was  only  invested  on 
one  side,  he  effected  his  escape  with  the  regular  troops  during  the  night, 
carrying  with  him  sixteen  guns.  The  people  then  sunk  into  a  quiescent 
state,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Madrid  surrendered. 

That  Morla  was  a  traitor  there  is  no  doubt,  and  his  personal  cowardice 
was  excessive ;  but  Castelfranco  appears  to  have  been  rather  weak  and 
ignorant  than  treacherous,  and  certainly  the  surrender  of  Madrid  was  no 
proof  of  his  guilt ;  that  event  was  inevitable.  The  boasting  uproar  of 
the  multitude,  when  they  are  permitted  to  domineer  for  a  few  days,  is  not 
enthusiasm ;  the  retreat  of  Castellar  with  the  troops  of  the  line  during 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation  was  the  wisest  course  to  pursue,  and 
proves  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  surrendering.  That  the 
people  neither  could  nor  would  defend  the  city  is  quite  evident ;  for  it  is 
incredible  that  Morla  and  Castelfranco  should  have  been  able  to  carry 
through  a  capitulation  in  so  short  a  period,  if  the  generals,  the  regular 
troops,  the  armed  peasantry,  and  the  inhabitants,  had  been  all,  or  even  a 
part  of  them,  determined  to  resist. 

Napoleon,  cautious  of  giving  offence  to  a  population  so  lately  and  so 
violently  excited,  carefully  provided  against  any  sudden  reaction,  and 
preserved  the  strictest  discipline ;  a  soldier  of  the  imperial  guard  was 
shot  in  one  of  the  squares  for  having  a  plundered  watch  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  the  infantry  were  placed  in  barracks  and  convents,  the  cavalry 
were  kept  ready  to  scour  the  streets  on  the  first  alarm,  and  the  Spa* 
niards  were  all  disarmed.  The  emperor  then  fixed  his  own  quarters  at 
Chamartin,  a  country  house  four  miles  from  Madrid,  and  in  a  few  days 
every  thing  presented  the  most  tranquil  appearance,  the  shops  were 
opened,  the  public  amusements  recommenced,  and  the  theatres  were  fre- 
quented. The  inhabitants  of  capital  cities  are  easily  moved,  and  easily 
calmed,  self-interest  and  sensual  indulgence  unfit  them  for  noble  and 
sustained  efforts;  they  can  be  violent,  ferocious,  cruel,  but  are  seldom 
constant  and  firm. 
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During  the  operations  against  Madrid,  La  Pena,  a(\er  escaping  from 
the  sixth  corps,  arrived  at  Guadalaxara  with  about  five  thousand  men ; 
on  the  2d,  the  Dukes  of  Infantado  and  Albuquerque  leaving  the  capital, 
joined  him ;  and,  on  the  4th,  Venegas  came  up  with  two  thousand  men. 
While  these  generals  were  hesitating  what  course  to  pursue,  Napoleon, 
apprised  of  their  vicinity,  directed  Bcssieres  with  sixteen  squadrons  upon 
Guadalaxara,  supporting  him  by  Ruflin's  division  of  the  first  corps  ;  at 
the  approach  of  this  cavalry,  the  main  body  retired  through  the  hills  by 
Sanctorcaz  towards  Aranjuez,  and  the  artillery  crossed  the  Tagus  at 
Sacedon  ;  Ruflin's  division  immediately  changed  its  direction,  and  cut  the 
Spaniards  off  from  La  Mancha  by  the  line  of  Ocana.  Meanwhile  a  mutiny 
among  the  Spanish  troops  forced  La  Pena  to  resign,  and  the  Duke  of 
Infantado  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  Tagus  was  then  crossed  at 
several  points,  and  after  some  slight  actions  with  the  advanced  cavalry  of 
the  French,  this  miserable  body  of  men  finally  saved  themselves  at 
Cuenca,  where  many  deserters  and  fugitives,  and  the  brigades  of  Cartoajal 
and  Lilli,  which  had  escaped  the  different  French  columns,  also  arrived, 
and  the  duke  proceeded  to  organize  another  army. 

On  the  French  side,  the  fourth  corpse  reached  Segovia,  passed  the 
Guadarama,  dispersed  some  armed  peasants  assembled  at  the  Escurial, 
and  then  marched  towards  Almaraz,  to  attack  General  Galluzzo,  who, 
having  assembled  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  defend  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  had,  with  the  usual  skill  of  a  Spanish  general,  occupied  a  line  of 
forty  miles.*  The  first  French  corps  entered  La  Mancha  at  the  same 
time,  and  Toledo  imnnediately  shut  its  gates ;  but,  although  the  junta  of 
that  town  publicly  proclaimed  their  resolution  to  bury  themselves  under 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  at  the  approach  of  a  French  division,  they  betrayed 
a  most  contemptible  cowardice.  Thus,  six  weeks  had  sufficed  to  dissi- 
pate the  Spanish  armies  :  the  glittering  bubble  was  bursted,  and  a  terrible 
reality  remained.  From  St.  Sebastian  to  the  Asturias,  from  the  Asturias 
to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  from  Talavera  to  the  gales  of  the  noble  city  of 
Zaragoza,  all  was  submission,  and  beyond  that  boundary  all  was  apathy 
or  dread.  Ten  thousand  French  soldiers  could  safely,  as  regarded  the 
Spaniards,  have  marched  from  one  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  to  the 
other. 

After  the  fall  of  Madrid,  King  Joseph  remained  at  Burgos,  issuing  pro- 
clamations, and  carrying  on  a  sort  of  underplot,  through  the  medium  of 
his  native  ministers ;  the  views  of  the  latter  naturally  turned  towards  the 
Spanish  interests  as  distinct  from  the  French,  and  a  source  of  infinite 
mischief  to  Joseph's  cause  was  thus  opened,. for  that  monarch,  anxious  to 
please  and  conciliate  his  subjects,  ceased  to  be  a  Frenchman  without 
becoming  a  Spaniard.  At  this  time,  however.  Napoleon  assumed  and 
exercised  all  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  tenor  of 
his  speeches,  proclamations,  and  decrees,  that  some  ulterior  project,  in 
which  the  king's  personal  interests  were  not  concerned,  was  contemplated 
by  him.  It  ap))eared  as  if  he  wished  the  nation,  in  imitation  of  the  old 
king,  to  oflTcr  the  crown  to  himself  a  second  time,  that  he  might  obtain  a 
plausible  excuse  for  adopting  a  new  line  of  policy  by  which  to  attract  the 
people,  or  at  least  to  soften  their  pride,  which  was  now  the  main  obstacle 
to  his  successs. 

An  assemblage  of  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  corporations,  and  the 
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tribunals  of  Madrid,  waited  upon  him  at  Chamartin,  and  presented  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  expressed  their  desire  to  have  Joseph  among  them, 
again.*  The  emperor's  reply  was  an  exposition  of  the  principles  upon 
which  Spain  was  to  be  governed,  and  offers  a  fine  field  for  reflection  upon 
the  violence  of  those  passions  which  induce  men  to  resist  positive  good, 
and  eagerly  seek  for  danger,  misery,  and  death,  rather  than  resign  their 
prejudices. 

"I  accept,"  said  he,  "  the  sentiments  of  the  town  of  Madrid.  I  regret 
the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  it,  and  I  hold  it  as  a  particular  good 
fortune  that  I  am  enabled,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to 
spare  that  city,  and  to  save  it  from  yet  greater  misfortunes. 

"  I  have  hastened  to  take  measures  fit  to  tranquillize  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens, knowing  well  that  to  all  people,  and  to  all  men,  uncertainty  is 
intolerable. 

"  I  have  preserved  the  religious  orders,  but  I  have  restrained  the  num- 
ber of  monks ;  no  sane  person  can  doubt  that  they  are  too  numerous* 
Those  who  are  truly  called  to  this  vocation  by  the  grace  of  God  will  re- 
main in  their  convents ;  those  who  have  lightly  or  from  worldly  motives 
adopted  it,  will  have  their  existence  secured  among  the  secular  eccle- 
siastics, from  the  surplus  of  the  convents. 

«  I  have  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of 
the  clergy,  the  parish  priests. 

I  have  abolished  that  tribunal  against  which  Europe  and  the  age 
alike  exclaimed.  Priests  ought  to  guide  consciences,  but  they  should  not 
exercise  any  exterior  or  corporal  jurisdiction  over  men. 

"  I  have  taken  the  satisfaction  which  was  due  to  myself  and  to  my 
nation,  and  the  part  of  vengeance  is  completed.  Ten  of  the  principal 
criminals  bend  their  heads  before  her ;  but  for  all  others  there  is  absolute 
and  entire  pardon. 

"  I  have  suppressed  the  rights  usurped  by  the  nobles  during  civil  wars, 
when  the  kings  have  been  too  oflen  obliged  to  abandon  their  own  rights 
to  purchase  tranquillity  and  the  repose  of  their  people. 

"  I  have  suppressed  the  feudal  rights,  and  every  person  can  now  esta- 
blish inns,  mills,  ovens,  weirs,  and  fisheries,  and  give  free  play  to  their 
industry  ;  only  observing  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  place.  The  self- 
love,  the  riches,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  small  number  of  men,  was  more 
hurtful  to  your  agriculture  than  the  heats  of  the  dog-days. 

As  there  is  but  one  God,  there  should  be  in  one  estate  but  one  jus- 
tice ;  wherefore  all  the  particular  jurisdictions  having  been  usurped,  and 
being  contrary  to  the  national  rights,  I  have  destroyed  them.  I  have 
also  made  known  to  all  persons  that  which  each  can  have  to  fear,  and 
that  which  they  may  hope  for. 

*'The  English  armies  I  will  drive  from  the  Peninsula.  Zaragoza, 
Valencia,  Seville,  shall  be  reduced  either  by  persuasion  or  by  the  force  • 
of  arms. 

"  There  is  no  obstacle  capable  of  retarding  for  any  length  of  time  the 
execution  of  my  will.  But  that  which  is  above  my  power,  is  to  constitute 
the  Spaniards  a  nation,  under  the  orders  of  the  king,  if  they  continue  to 
be  imbued  with  the  principle  of  division,  and  of  hatred  towards  France, 
such  as  the  English  partisans  and  the  enemies  of  the  continent  have  in- 
stilled into  them.    1  cannot  establish  a  nation,  a  king,  and  Spanish  inde- 
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pendence,  if  that  king  is  not  sure  of  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

"  The  Bourbons  can  never  again  reign  in  Europe.  The  divisions  in  - 
the  royal  family  were  concerted  by  the  English ;  it  was  not  either  King 
Charles  or  his  favourite,  but  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  the  instrument  of 
England,  that  was  upon  the  point  of  overturning  the  throne.  The  papers 
recently  found  in  his  house  prove  this ;  it  was  the  preponderance  of  Eng- 
land that  they  wished  to  establish  in  Spain.  Insensate  project !  which 
would  have  produced  a  land  war  without  end,  and  caused  torrents  of  blood 
to  be  shed. 

"  No  power  influenced  by  England  can  exist  upon  the  continent ;  if  any 
desire  it,  their  desire  is  folly,  and  sooner  or  later  will  ruin  them ;  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  govern  Spain,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  do  it  by  esta- 
blishing a  viceroy  in  each  province.  However,  I  will  not  refuse  to  con- 
cede  my  rights  of  conquest  to  the  king,  and  to  establish  him  in  Madrid, 
when  thirty  thousand  citizens  assemble  in  the  churches,  and  on  the  holy 
sacrament  take  an  oath,  not  with  the  mouth  alone,  but  with  the  heart,  and 
without  any  Jesuitical  restriction,  « to  be  true  to  the  king,  to  love  and  to 
support  him.'  Let  the  priests  from  the  pu  Ipit  and  in  the  confessional,  the 
tradesmen  in  their  correspondence  and  their  discourses,  inculcate  these 
sentiments  in  the  people ;  then  I  will  relinquish  my  rights  of  conquest, 
then  I  will  place  the  king  upon  the  throne,  and  I  will  take  a  pleasure  in 
showing  myself  the  faithful  friend  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  present  generation  may  difier  in  opinions ;  too  many  passions 
have  been  excited  ;  but  your  descendants  will  bless  me  as  the  regenerator 
of  the  nation :  they  will  mark  my  sojourn  among  you  as  memorable  days, 
and  from  those  days  they  will  date  the  prosperity  of  Spain.  These  are 
my  sentiments,  go  consult  your  fellow-citizens,  choose  your  part,  but  do 
it  frankly,  and  exhibit  only  true  colours." 

The  ten  criminals  were  the  Dukes  of  Infantado,  of  Hijar,  Medina  Celi, 
and  Ossuna;  Marquis  Santa  Cruz;  Counts  Fernan  Min'ez,  and  Alta- 
inira ;  Prince  of  Castello  Franco,  Pedro  Cevallos,  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Ander ;  they  were  proscribed,  body  and  goods,  as  traitors  to  France  and 
Spain. 

Napoleon  now  made  dispositions  indicating  a  vast  plan  of  operations. 
It  would  appear  that  he  intended  to  invade  Gallicia,  Andalusia,  and  Va- 
lencia, by  his  lieutenants,  and  to  carry  hiis  arms  to  Lisbon  in  person. 
Upon  the  20th  December  the  sixth  corps,  the  guards,  and  the  reserve, 
were  assembled  under  his  own  immediate  control.  The  first  corps  was 
stationed  at  Toledo,  and  the  light  cavalry  attached  to  it  scoured  the  roads 
leading  to  Andalusia,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  fourth 
corps  was  at  Talavera,  on  the  march  towards  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 
The  second  corps  was  on  the  Carrion  river,  preparing  to  advance  against 
Gallicia.  The  eighth  corps  was  broken  up ;  the  divisions  composing  it 
were  ordered  to  join  the  second,  and  Junot,  who  commanded  it,  repaired 
to  the  third  corps,  to  supply  the  place  of  Marshal  Moncey,  who  was 
called  to  Madrid  for  a  particular  service,  doubtless  an  expedition  against 
Valencia.  The  fifth  corps,  which  had  arrived  at  Vittoria,  was  directed 
to  re-enforce  the  third,  then  employed  against  Zaragoza.  The  seventh 
was  always  in  Catalonia. 

Vast  as  this  plan  of  campaign  appears,  it  was  not  beyond  the  emperor's 
means ;  for,  without  taking  into  consideration  his  own  genius,  activity, 
and  vigour,  there  were  on  his  muster-rolls,  above  three  hundred  and 
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thirty  thousand  men,  and  above  sixty  thousand  horses  two  hundred 
pieces  of  field  artillery  followed  the  corps  to  battle,  and  as  many  more 
remained  in  reserve.  Of  this  monstrous  army,  two  hundred  and  fi(\y-five 
thousand  men,  and  fi(\y  thousand  horses,  were  actually  under  arms,  with 
their  different  regiments,  while  thirty-two  thousand  were  detached  or  in 
garrisons,  preserving  tranquillity  in  the  rear,  and  guarding  the  communi- 
cations of  the  active  force.  The  remainder  were  in  hospital,  and  so  slight 
had  been  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish  armies,  that  only  nineteen  hundred 
prisoners  were  to  be  deducted  from  this  multitude.  Of  the  whole  host 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  were  native  Frenchmen,  the  residue 
were  Poles,  Germans,  and  Italians ;  thirty-five  thousand  men  and  five 
thousand  horses,  were  available  for  fresh  enterprise,  without  taking  a 
single  man  from  the  service  of  the  lines  of  communication.  What  was 
there  to  oppose  this  fearful  array  ?  What  consistency  or  vigour  in  the 
councils  ?  What  numbers  ?  What  discipline  and  spirit  in  the  armies  of 
Spain  ?  What  enthusiasm  among  the  people  1  What  was  the  disposition, 
the  means,  what  the  activity  of  the  allies  of  that  country  1  The  answers 
to  these  questions  demonstrate  that  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  hung  at  this 
moment  upon  a  thread,  and  that  the  deliverance  of  that  country  was  due 
to  other  causes  than  the  courage,  the  patriotism,  or  the  consistency  of  the 
Spaniards. 

First,  with  regard  to  their  armies.  The  Duke  of  Infantado  resided 
with,  rather  than  commanded,  a  few  thousand  wretched  fugitives  at 
Cuenca,  destitute,  mutinous,  and  cowed  in  apirit.^  At  Valencia  there 
was  no  army,  for  that  which  belonged  to  the  province  was  shut  up  in 
Zaragoza,  and  dissensions  had  arisen  between  Palafox  and  the  local  junta 
in  consequence.^  In  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena  were  five  thousand 
raw  levies,  hastily  made  by  the  junta  of  Seville,  after  the  defeat  of  St. 
Juan.§  Galluzzo,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  the  Tagus,  with  six 
thousand  timid  and  ill-armed  soldiers,  was  at  this  time  in  flight,  having 
been  suddenly  attacked  and  defeated  at  Almarez  by  a  detachment  of  the 
fourth  corps.  Romana  was  near  Leon,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  runaways,  collected  by  him  afler  the  dispersion  at  Reynosa ;  but 
of  this  number  only  five  thousand  were  armed,  and  none  were  subordi- 
nate, or  capable  of  being  disciplined,  for,  when  checked  for  misconduct, 
the  marquis  complained  that  they  deserted.||  In  Gailicia  there  was  no 
army,  and  in  the  Asturias  the  local  government  was  so  corrupt,  so  faith- 
less, and  so  oppressive,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  crushed,  and 
patriotism  reduced  to  a  name.lT 

The  members  of  the  central  junta  had  at  first  thought  of  going  to 
Badajoz,^*  but,  being  terrified,  fled  to  Seville,  and  their  inactivity  was 
more  conspicuous  in  this  season  of  adversity  than  before,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  pompous  and  inflated  language  of  the  public  papers : 
all  their  promises  were  fallacious,  their  incapacity  glaring,  their  exertions 
ridiculous,  abortive,  and  the  junta  of  Seville,  still  actuated  by  their  own 
ambitious  views,  had  now  openly  reassumed  all  their  former  authority* 
In  short,  the  strength  and  spirit  of  Spain  was  broken,  the  enthusiasm 
was  null,  except  in  a  few  places,  and  the  emperor  was,  with  respect  to 
the  Spaniards,  perfectly  master  of  his  operations.    He  was  in  the  centre 

•  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.  t  Infantado's  Lettert. 

t  Narrative  of  iMoore's  Campaign.  $  Stuart's  and  Frere's  Lettert. 
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of  the  country;  he  held  the  capital,  the  fortresses,  the  command  of  the 
great  lines  of  communication  between  the  provinces ;  and  on  the  wide 
military  horizon,  no  cloud  intercepted  his  view,  save  the  heroic  city  of 
Zaragoza  on  the  one  side,  and  a  feeble  British  army  on  the  other.  Sooner 
or  later,  he  observed,  and  with  truth,  that  the  former  must  fall,  as  it  was 
an  affair  of  artillery  calculation.  The  latter  he  naturally  supposed  to  be 
in  full  retreat  for  Portugal ;  but  as  the  fourth  corps  was  nearer  to  Lisbon 
than  the  British  general,  a  hurried  retreat  alone  could  bring  the  latter  in 
time  to  that  capital,  and  consequently  no  preparations  for  defence  could 
be  made  sufficient  to  arrest  the  sixty  thousand  Frenchmen  which  the 
emperor  could  carry  there  at  the  same  moment.  The  subjugation  of 
Spain  appeared  inevitable,  when  the  genius  and  vigour  of  Sir  John  Moore 
frustrated  Napoleon's  plans  at  the  very  moment  of  execution  ;  the  Aus* 
trian  war  breaking  out  at  the  instant,  drew  the  master-spirit  from  the 
scene  of  contention,  and  England  then  put  forth  her  vast  resources,  which 
being  fortunately  wielded  by  a  general  equal  to  the  task  of  delivering  the 
Peninsula,  it  was  delivered.  But  through  what  changes  of  fortune,  by 
what  unexpected  helps,  by  what  unlooked-for  and  extraordinary  events, 
under  what  difficulties,  by  whose  perseverance,  and  in  despite  of  whose 
errors,  let  posterity  judge,  for  in  that  judgment  only  will  impartiality  and 
justice  be  found. 


CHAPTER  111. 

Sir  John  Moore  arriTet  at  Salamanca ;  hears  of  the  battle  of  Espinota^His  dangerous 
position;  discovers  the  real  state  of  afiairs;  contemplates  a  hardv  enterprise;  hears  of 
the  defeat  at  Tudela;  resolves  to  retreat;  waits  for  General  Hope  s  division — Danger  of 
that  general;  his  able  conduct — Central  junta  fly  to  Bad^oa — Kfr.  Frere,  incapable  of 
judging  riffhtly,  opposes  the  retreat ;  his  weakness  and  levity ;  insults  the  general ;  sends 
Colonel  Charmilly  to  Salamanca — ^Manly  conduct  of  Sir  John  Moore;  his  able  and  bold 
plan  of  operations. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

While  at  Madrid,  Napoleon  heard  that  Sir  John  Moore,  having  relin- 
quished his  communication  with  Lisbon,  was  menacing  the  French  line 
of  operations  on  the  side  of  Burgos ;  this  intelligence  obliged  him  to  sus- 
pend all  his  designs  against  the  south  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  fix 
his  whole  attention  upon  that  genelrars  movements.  The  reasons  which 
induced  Moore  to  divide  his  army,  and  to  send  General  Hope  with  one  \ 
column  by  the  Tagus,  while  the  other  marched  under  his  own  personal 
command,  by  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  have  been  already  related ; 
as  likewise  the  arrangements  which  brought  Sir  David  Baird  to  Coruna, 
without  having  permission  to  land  his  troops,  and  without  money  to  equip 
them,  when  they  were  suffered  to  disembark. 

The  8th  of  November,  Sir  John  Moore  was  at  Almeida,  on  the  frontier 
of  Portugal,  his  artillery  was  at  Truxillo,  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  and 
Sir  David  Baird's  division  was  at  Coruna.  General  Blake,  pursued  by 
fifty  thousand  enemies,  was  that  day  flying  from  Nava  to  Espinosa; 
Castanos  and  Palafox  were  quarrelling  at  Tudela.  The  Conde  de  Belve- 
dere was  at  Burgos,  with  thirteen  thousand  bad  troops,  and  Napoleon 
was  at  Vittoria,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  good  troops. 
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At  this  time  the  letters  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Colonel  Graham, 
exposing  all  the  imprudence  of  the  Spanish  generals,  were  received,  and 
disquieted  the  English  general.  He  already  foresaw  that  his  junction 
with  the  other  divisions  of  his  army  might  be  impeded  by  the  result  of 
an  action,  which  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  be  courting,  contrary  to  all 
sound  policy ;  but  as  no  misfortune  had  yet  befallen  them,  he  continued 
his  march,  hoping  "  that  all  the  bad  which  might  happen,  would  not 
happen." 

The  11th  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  Spain,  and  marched  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  on  that  day  Blake  was  completely  discomfited  at  Espinosa,  and 
the  Estremaduran  army,  beaten  the  day  before  at  Gamonal,  was  utterly 
ruined  and  dispersed. 

The  IHih  the  head  of  the  British  columns  entered  Salamanca,  at  the 
moment  when  Blake's  fugitive  force  was  finally  disorganized  at  Reynosa, 
leaving  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  French  corps,  amounting  to  near 
seventy  thousand  men,  free  to  act  against  any  quarter. 

Sir  John  Moore  participated  at  first  in  the  universal  belief,  that  the 
nation  was  enthusiastic,  and  fixed  in  a  determination  to  dispute  every 
step  with  the  invaders ;  and  after  he  had  detected  the  exaggerations  of 
the  military  agents,  and  perceived  the  want  of  capacity  in  the  Spanish 
generals  and  rulers,  he  still  trusted  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  would 
compensate  for  their  deficiency  of  skill.*  What  then  was  his  surprise  to 
find,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Conde  de  Belvedere,  an  event  which  laid  Castile 
open  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  which  uncovered  the  march  of  the 
British,  and  compromised  their  safety,  had  created  no  sensation  among 
the  people ;  that  the  authorities  had  spread  no  alarm,  taken  no  precau- 
tions, delivered  out  no  arms,  although  many  thousands  were  stored  in  the 
principal  towns,  and  neither  encouraged  the  inhabitants  by  proclamations, 
nor  enrolled  any  of  them  for  defence  I  He  himself  was  not  informed  of 
this  important  occurrence  until  a  week  after  it  happened,  and  then  only 
through  a  single  official  channel. 

Valladolid,  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  were,  was  but  three  marches 
from  Salamanca,  and  as  not  more  than  four  thousand  of  Moore's  infantry 
had  come  up  to  the  latter  town,  it  was  evident  that  if  the  French  ad* 
vanced  in  force,  the  British  must  fall  back  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Nevertheless  the  general,  assembling  the  local  authorities,  explained  the 
nature  of  his  position,  endeavoured  to  excite  their  ardour,  and,  not* 
withstanding  the  apathetic  state  of  the  public  mind,  resolved  not  to  retire 
unless  forced  back  by  superior  numbers ;  he  even  hastened  the  arrival  of 
his  rear  divisions,  but  sent  orders  to  both  Hope  and  Baird  to  concentrate 
their  troops  and  be  prepared  for  a  retreat.  His  exhortations  produced  no 
efiTect  upon  the  junta  or  the  people ;  the  former  were  stupified  and  timid, 
the  latter,  although  declaring  their  hatred  of  the  invaders,  would  not  stir 
in  defence ;  the  first  feeling  of  indignation  against  the  French  was  ex- 
hausted, and  there  was  nothing  to  supply  its  place ;  the  fugitives  from  the 
armies  passed  daily  without  shame,  and  unreproached  by  their  country- 
men. In  this  state  the  English  general  remained  until  the  18th,  his  army 
was  closing  up,  and  the  French  cavalry  withdrew  from  Valladolid  to 
Palencia,  when  the  news  of  Blake's  defeat  reached  Salamanca,  not  by 
rumour,  or  by  any  direct  communication  from  the  Montana  St.  Ander, 
but  through  Mr.  Stuart,  eight  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  action ; 
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the  central  junta  did  not  even  inform  the  minister  plenipotentiary  until 
thirty  hours  after  having  received  official  intelligence  of  it  themselves.* 

Want  of  transport  and  supplies  had  obliged  the  British  to  march  in 
small  and  successive  divisions ;  it  was,  therefore,  the  23d  of  November 
before  the  centre,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  infantry,  and  a  battery 
of  six  guns,  was  concentrated  at  Salamanca.  On  that  day,  Castanos  and 
Palafox  being  defeated  at  Tudela,  and  their  armies  scattered  without  a 
chance  of  rallying  again  in  the  field,  the  third  and  sixth  French  corps 
became  disposable.  The  emperor  also,  victorious  on  both  flanks,  and 
with  a  fresh  base  of  operations  fixed  at  Burgos,  was  then  free  to  move, 
with  the  guards  and  the  reserve,  either  against  Madrid  or  in  the  direction 
of  Salamanca ;  detachments  of  his  army  were  already  in  possession  of 
Valladolid,  the  very  town  which,  a  few  days  before,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment  had  indicated  for  the  base  of  Sir  John  Moore's  operations,  and  the 
formation  of  his  magazines.!  The  26th,  the  head  of  Sir  David  Baird's 
column  was  in  Astorga,  but  the  rear  extended  beyond  Lugo,  while  the  head 
of  Hope's  division  was  at  the  Escurial,  and  the  rear  at  Talavera.  But  the 
second  French  corps  was  on  the  Deba,  threatening  Leon  and  the  Asturias ; 
the  cavalry  covered  the  plains ;  the  fourth  corps  was  descending  by  Car- 
rion and  Valladolid,  to  seize  the  pass  of  the  Guadarama ;  the  emperor 
himself  was  preparing  to  force  the  Somosierra. 

From  this  summary  of  contemporary  events,  it  is  evident,  that  not- 
withstanding Sir  John  Moore  had  organized,  equipped,  and  supplied  his 
army,  and  marched  four  hundred  miles,  all  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  he 
was  too  late  in  the  field;  the  campaign  was  decided  against  the  Spaniards 
before  the  British  had,  strictly  speaking,  entered  Spain  as  an  army.  And 
it  is  certain,  that  if,  instead  of  being  at  Salamanca,  the  Escurial,  and 
Astorga,  on  the  23d,  the  troops  had  been  united  at  Burgos  on  the  8th, 
such  was  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  forces,  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  such  the  skill  with  which  Napoleon  directed  his  movements,  that  a 
difficult  and  precarious  retreat  was  the  utmost  favour  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Fortune  by  the  English. 

Sir  John  Moore's  situation  on  his  arrival  at  Salamanca,  gave  rise  to 
serious  reflections.  He  had  been  sent  forward  without  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, or  any  data  upon  which  to  found  one;  his  instructions  merely 
directed  him  to  open  communication  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  for 
the  purpose  of  "  framing  the  plan  of  campaign."  But  General  Castanos, 
with  whom  he  was  desired  to  correspond,  was  superseded  immediately 
afterwards,  and  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  his  successor,  was  engaged  in 
rallying  the  remains  of  Blake's  force  in  the  Asturias,  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  only  army  with  which  any  plan  of  co-operation 
could  be  formed,  and  of  whose  proceedings  he  also  was  ignorant.  No 
channel  of  intelligence  had  been  pointed  out  to  Moore,  and  as  yet  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  and  without  money,  he  could  not  establish  any 
certain  one  for  himself.^  It  was  the  will  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
the  orders  of  the  government,  that  he  should  push  forward  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Spaniards,  and  he  had  done  so,  without  magazines,  and 
without  money  to  form  them :  trusting  to  the  official  assurance  of  the 
minister,  that  above  a  hundred  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  covered  his 
inarch,  that  the  people  were  enthusiastic  and  prepared  for  any  exertion  to 
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secure  their  own  deliverance ;  but  he  found  them  supine  and  unprepared ; 
the  French  cavalry,  in  parties  as  weak  as  twelve  men,  traversed  the  coun- 
try, and  raised  contributions,  without  difficulty  or  opposition.  This  was 
the  state  of  Castile,  and  the  letters  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  amply  exposed  the  incapacity,  selfishness,  and  apathy  of  the  supreme 
government  at  Aranjuez.  The  correspondence  of  Colonel  Graham  painted 
in  the  strongest  colours  the  confusion  of  affairs  on  the  Ebro,  the  jealousy, 
the  discord  of  the  generals,  the  worse  than  childish  folly  of  the  deputy 
Palafox  and  his  creatures.  Sir  David  Baird's  experience  proved,  that  in 
Gallicia  the  people  were  inert  as  in  Castile  and  Leon,  and  the  authorities 
more  absurd  and  more  interested.  Greneral  Hope  expressed  a  like  opinion 
as  to  the  inaptitude  of  the  central  junta ;  and  even  the  military  agents 
hitherto  so  sanguine,  had  lowered  their  tone  of  exultation  in  a  remarkable 
manner.* 

Napoleon's  enormous  force  was  unknown  to  Sir  John  Moore ;  but  he 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  and 
that  thirty  thousand  more  were  momentarily  expected,  and  might  have 
arrived ;  he  knew  that  Blake  and  the  Conde  de  Belvedere  were  totally 
defeated,  and  that  Castanos  must  inevitably  be  so  if  he  hesitated  to  re* 
treat.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  was,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  resist  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
British  would  have  to  support  the  contest  alone,  unless  they  could  form  a 
junction  with  Castanos,  before  the  latter  was  entirely  discomfited  and  de* 
stroyed ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  such  an  operation,  and  the  first  object 
was,  to  unite  the  parcelled  divisions  of  the  English  army. 

From  Astorga  to  Salamanca  was  five  marches ;  from  Salamanca  to  the 
Escurial  was  six  marches ;  but  it  would  have  required  five  days  to  close 
up  the  rear  upon  Galamanca,  six  days  to  enable  Hope  to  concentrate  at 
the  Escurial,  and  sixteen  to  enable  Baird  to  assemble  at  Astorga.  Hence 
twenty  days  were  required  for  the  English  army  to  unite  and  act  in  a 
body,  and  to  have  advanced  in  their  divided  state  would  have  been  equally 
contrary  to  military  principle  and  common  sense.  A  retreat,  although  it 
was  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  scientific  war,  and  in  unison  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  government,  which  forbad  the  general  to  commit  his 
troops  in  any  serious  affair  befbre  the  whole  were  united,  would  have  been, 
while  the  Spanish  army  of  the  centre  still  held  the  field,  ungenerous  :  the 
idea  was  repugnant  to  the  bold  and  daring  spirit  of  Moore.  Rather  than 
resort  to  such  a  remedy  for  the  false  position  his  government  had  placed 
him  in,  he  contemplated  a  hardy  and  dangerous  enterprise,  such  as  none 
but  great  minds  are  capable  of.  He  proposed,  if  he  could  draw  the  ex- 
tended wings  of  his  army  together  in  good  time,  to  abandon  all  commu- 
nication with  Portugal,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  to 
rally  Castanos  army,  if  it  yet  existed,  upon  his  own,  to  defend  the 
southern  provinces,  and  trust  to  the  efi^ect  which  such  an  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  and  courage  of  the  Spaniards  would  produce.f 

But  Moore  also  considered,  that  the  question  was  not  purely  military; 
the  Spanish  cause  was  not  one  which  could  be  decided  by  the  marches 
of  a  few  auxiliary  troops ;  its  fate  rested  on  the  vigour  of  the  rulers,  the 
concert  of  the  generals,  the  unit^  of  the  exertions,  and  the  fixed  resolu- 
tion of  the  people  to  sufier  all  privations,  and  die  rather  than  submit ;  to 
him  it  appeared  doubtful  that  such  a  spirit,  or  the  means  of  creating  it, 
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existed,  and  more  doubtful  that  there  was  capacity  in  the  government  to 
excite  or  to  direct  it  when  aroused ;  no  men  of  talent  had  yet  appeared, 
and  good-will  was  in  itself  nothing  if  improperly  treated.  Wherefore  he 
turned  to  the  English  plenipotentiary,  who  had  just  superseded  Mr.  Stuart 
near  the  central  junta ;  for  he  had  been  directed  by  the  ministers  to  com* 
municate  with  him  upon  all  important  points,  to  receive  with  deference 
his  opinion  and  advice,  and  the  present  was  an  occasion  to  which  those 
instructions  were  peculiarly  applicable.  Mr.  Frere  had  come  fresh  from 
the  English  government,  he  was  acquainted  with  its  views,  he  was  in  the 
most  suitable  position  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  elasticity  the  Spanish 
cause  really  possessed,  and  the  decision  of  the  question  belonged  as  much 
to  him  as  to  the  general,  because  it  involved  the  whole  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  with  respect  to  Spain ;  it  was  likewise  the  more  proper  to 
consult  him  because,  as  a  simple  operation  of  war,  the  proposed  move- 
ment was  rash.  All  the  military  and  many  political  reasons  called  for  a 
retreat  upon  Portugal,  which  would  take  the  army  back  upon  its  own 
resources,  ensure  its  concentration,  increase  its  strength,  protect  British 
interests,  and  leave  it  free  either  to  return  to  Spain,  if  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  occur,  or  to  pass  by  sea  to  Andalusia,  and  commence  the 
campaign  in  the  south. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  induced  Sir  John  Moore  to  solicit  Mr. 
Frere's  opinion  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  proposed  operation.  But 
in  80  doing  he  never  had  the  least  intention  of  consulting  him  upon  the 
mode  of  executing  the  military  part,  of  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be 
the  best  judge,  and  while  awaiting  the  reply,  he  directed  Sir  David  Baird, 
if  the  enemy  showed  no  disposition  to  molest  him,  to  push  the  troops  on 
to  Salamanca  as  fast  as  they  should  arrive  at  Astorga.  Sir  David  was 
proceeding  to  do  so,  when  Blake  advised  him  that  a  considerable  French 
force  was  collecting  at  Rio  Seco  and  Ampudia,  with  a  view  of  interrupting 
the  march ;  this  arrested  his  movement,  he  was  even  preparing  to  fall 
back,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Moore,  whose  information  led  him  to  be- 
live  that  Blake's  report  was  false.  Valuable  time  was  thus  lost;  but  it 
was  the  march  of  the  fourth  corps,  then  traversing  the  line  from  Carrion 
to  the  Guadarama,  that  gave  rise  to  this  contradictory  intelligence ;  for 
the  many  various  changes  in  the  French  positions,  and  the  continual  cir- 
culation of  their  light  cavalry  through  the  plains,  bewildered  the  spies 
and  the  peasants.  The  force  of  the  enemy  on  different  points  also  con- 
fused the  higher  agents,  who,  believing  the  greatest  amount  of  the  inyadins 
army  to  be  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  could 
never  reconcile  the  reports  with  this  standard,  and  therefore  concluded 
that  Napoleon  exaggerated  his  real  numbers  to  create  terror. 

Moore  had  written  to  Mr.  Frere  on  the  27th  of  November,  Baird  was 
to  march  by  Benavente  on  the  1st,  and  Hope  by  Tordesillas  :  the  troops 
at  Salamanca  by  Zamora  and  Tore,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  the  project  were  completed  when,  in  the  night  of  the  28th, 
a  despatch  from  Mr.  Stuart  made  known  the  disaster  at  Tudela.  This 
again  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  the  question  proposed  to  Mr.  Frere 
was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  projected  movement  had  been  founded 
upon  the  chance  of  rallying  the  Spanish  armies  behind  the  Tagus^  a 
hazardous  and  daring  experiment  when  first  conceived,  but  now  that 
Castafios  had  no  longer  an  army,  now  that  the  strength  of  Spain  was 
utterly  broken,  to  have  persisted  in  it  would  have  been  insanity;  the 
French  could  be  over  the  Tagus  before  the  British,  and  there  were  no 
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Spanish  armies  to  rally.*  The  defeat  at  Tudela  took  place  the  2dd  of 
November ;  Baird's  brigades  could  not  be  united  at  Astorga  before  the 
4th  of  December,  and  to  concentrate  the  whole  army  at  Salamanca,  re- 
quired a  flank  march  of  several  days  over  an  open  plain ;  an  operation 
not  to  be  thought  of,  within  a  few  marches  of  a  skilful  enemy,  who  pos- 
sessed such  an  overwhelming  force  of  artillery  and  cavalry. 

As  long  as  Castanos  and  Palafox  kept  the  field,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  French  stationed  at  Burgos  would  not  make  any  serious 
attempt  on  the  side  of  Astorga,  but  that  check  being  now  removed,  an 
unmilitary  flank  march  would  naturally  draw  their  attention,  and  bring 
them  down  upon  the  parcelled  divisions  of  the  English  troops.  The  ob- 
ject of  succouring  the  Spaniards  called  for  great,  but  not  for  useless  sacri- 
fices. The  English  general  was  prepared  to  confront  any  danger  and 
to  execute  any  enterprise  which  held  out  a  chance  of  utility,  but  he  also 
remembered  that  the  best  blood  of  England  was  committed  to  his  charge, 
that  not  an  English  army,  but  the  very  heart,  the  pith  of  the  military 
power  of  his  country  was  in  his  keeping,  it  was  intrusted  to  his  prudence, 
and  his  patriotism  spurned  the  idea  of  seeking  personal  renown  by  be- 
traying that  sacred  trust.  The  political  reasons  in  favour  of  marching 
towards  Madrid,  scarcely  balanced  the  military  objections  before  the 
battle  of  Tudela ;  after  that  event,  the  latter  acquiring  double  force,  left 
no  room  for  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  any  man  capable  of  reasoning  at  all, 
and  Sir  John  Moore  resolved  to  fall  back  into  Portugal. 

He  ordered  Sir  David  Baird  to  regain  Coruna  or  Vigo,  and  to  carry  his 
troops  by  sea  to  Lisbon ;  yet  wishing,  if  possible,  to  unite  with  Hope 
before  the  retrograde  movement  commenced,  he  directed  Baird  to  show  a 
bold  front  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention.  The 
negligence,  the  false  intelligence,  the  frauds,  the  opposition  approaching 
to  hostility,  experienced  by  Sir  David  Baird  during  his  march  from  Coruna, 
had  so  reduced  that  general's  hopes,  that  he  prepared  for  this  retreat 
without  reluctance ;  he  was  in  direct  communication  with  Romana,  but 
the  intercourse  between  them  had  rather  confirmed  than  weakened  the 
impression  on  Baird's  mind,  that  it  was  impossible  to  depend  upon  the 
promises,  the  information,  or  the  judgment  of  any  Spanish  general.f  In 
the  mean  time.  Napoleon  forced  the  Somosierra,  and  summoned  Madrid : 
the  supreme  junta  fled  towards  Badajoz ;  St.  Juan  was  murdered  at  Tala- 
vera,  the  remnant  of  Castanos'  army  was  driven  towards  the  Tagus ;  the 
fourth  corps  approached  Segovia,  and  Sir  John  Hope's  situation  became 
very  critical. 

His  column,  consisting  of  three  thousand  infantry,  nine  hundred  cavalry, 
the  artillery,  and  the  great  park  of  ammunition,  had  been  obliged,  from 
the  want  of  money  and  supplies,  to  move  in  six  divisions,  each  being  a 
day's  march  behind  the  other.:]^  At  Almaraz,  he  endeavoured  to  discover 
a  way  across  the  mountains  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  a  road  did  exist,  but 
the  peasants  and  muleteers  declared  it  to  be  impracticable  for  carriages, 
and  consequently  unfit  for  the  convoy ;  the  truth  of  their  assertions,  was 
much  doubted,  but  Sir  John  was  daily  losing  horses  from  the  glanders, 
and,  with  a  number  but  just  sufficient  to  drag  his  guns  and  convoy  along 
a  £ood  road,  he  feared  to  explore  a  difficult  passage  over  the  Sierras. 

When  his  leading  division  had  reached  Talavera,  Don  Thomas  Morla, 
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then  secretary  at  war,  anxious  to  have  the  troops  more  minutely  divided, 
proposed  that  the  regiments  should  march  through  Madrid  in  ten  divisions 
on  as  many  successive  days,  the  first  to  reach  the  capital  on  the  22d  of 
November,  which  would  exactly  have  brought  the  convoy  into  the  jaws 
of  the  French  army.  Hope  immediately  repaired  in  person  to  Madrid, 
held  a  conference  with  Morla,  and  quickly  satisfied  himself  that  every 
thing  was  in  confusion,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  had  neither 
arranged  a  general  plan,  nor  was  capable  of  conducting  one.*  Con- 
vinced of  this  unfortunate  truth,  he  paid  no  attention  to  Morla's  propo- 
sition, but  carried  his  troops  at  once  by  the  road  of  Naval  Carnero  to  the 
Escurial,  where  he' halted  to  close  up  the  rear,  and  to  obtain  bullocks  to 
assist  in  dragging  the  park  over  the  Guadarama.  The  28th,  he  crossed 
the  mountain,  and  entered  the  open  flat  country ;  the  28th  and  29lh  the 
infantry  and  guns  were  at  Villa  Castin  and  St.  Antonio,  the  park  was  at 
Espinar,  and  the  cavalry  advanced  on  the  road  to  Arevalo.  General 
Heredia  was  then  at  Segovia ;  but  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  was  at  Valladolid 
and  Palencia,  and  his  patroles  were  heard  of  at  Coca,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Arevalo,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Stuart 
announced  the  catastrophe  at  Tudela,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  camp  at 
Sepulveda ;  at  the  same  time  the  outposts  of  cavalry  in  the  front  reported 
that  four  hundred  French  horse  were  at  Olmedo,  only  twelve  miles  from 
Arevalo,  and  that  four  thousand  others  were  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
scouts  at  St.  Garcia,  on  the  rights  also  tracked  the  French  again  at  Anaya, 
near  Segovia. 

Hope's  situation  was  now  truly  embarrassing.  If  he  fell  back  to  the 
Guadarnma,  the  army  at  Salamanca  would  be  without  ammunition  or 
artillery.  If  he  advanced,  it  must  be  by  a  flank  movement  of  three  days, 
with  a  heavy  convoy,  over  a  flat  country,  and  within  a  few  hours*  march 
of  a  very  superior  cavalry.  If  he  delayed  where  he  was,  even  for  a  few 
hours,  the  French  on  the  side  of  Segovia  might  get  between  him  and  the 
pass  of  Guadarama,  and  then,  attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  he  would 
be  reduced  to  the  shameful  necessity  of  abandoning  his  convoy  and  guns 
to  save  his  men  in  the  mountains  of  Avila.  A  man  of  less  intrepidity 
and  calmness  would  have  been  ruined.  Hope,  as  enterprising  as  he  was 
prudent,  without  any  hesitation  ordered  the  cavalry  to  throw  out  parties 
cautiously  towards  the  French,  and  maintain  a  confident  front  if  the  latter 
approached,  then  moving  the  infantry  and  guns  from  Villa  Castin,  and 
the  convoy  from  Espinosa,  by  cross  roads,  to  Avila,  he  continued  his 
march  day  and  nipht  until  they  reached  Peneranda.  Meanwhile  the 
cavalry,  to  cover  this  movement,  closed  gradually  to  the  left,  and  finally 
occupied  Fontiveros  on  the  2d  of  December.  The  infantry  and  the 
draught  animals  were  greatly  fatigued ;  but  the  danger  was  not  over ;  the 
patroles  reported  that  the  enemy,  to  the  number  often  thousand  infantry, 
two  thousand  cavalry,  and  forty  guns,  were  still  in  Olmedo :  this  was  the 
eternal  (purth  corps,  which  thus  traversing  the  country,  continually  cross- 
ed the  heads  of  tho  English  columns,  and  seemed  to  multiply  the  forces 
of  the  French  at  all  points.  Hope  immediately  drew  his  infantry  and 
cavalry  up  in  position,  and  obliged  the  artillery  and  the  convoy  to  pro- 
ceed without  rest  to  Alba  de  Tormes,  where  a  detachment  from  Salamanca 
met  them,  and  covered  their  march  to  that  town.  This  vigorous  and 
skilful  march  was  thus  concluded,  for  the  division  remaining  at  Peneranda, 
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collected  its  stragglers,  and  pushed  outposts  to  Menina  del  Campo,  Ma- 
drigal, and  the  Torecilla,*  while  the  fourth  corps  unwittingly  pursued  its 
march  to  the  Guadarama. 

Sir  John  Moore's  resolution  to  retreat  upon  Portugal,  created  a  great 
sensation  at  Madrid  and  at  Aranjuez.  The  junta  feared,  and  with  reason, 
that  such  a  palpable  proof  of  the  state  to  which  their  negligence  and  in- 
capacity had  reduced  the  country,  would  endanger  their  authority,  and 
perhaps  their  lives ;  and  although  they  were  on  the  point  of  flying  to 
Badajoz  themselves,  they  were  anxious  that  others  should  rush  headlong 
into  danger,  j*  Morla,  and  those  who,  like  him,  were  prepared  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  their  country,  felt  mortified  at  losing  an  opportunity  of  com- 
memorating their  defection  by  a  signal  act  of  perfidy ;  and  the  English 
plenipotentiary  was  surprised  and  indignant  that  a  general  of  experience 
and  reputation  should  think  for  himself,  and  decide  upon  a  military  ope* 
ration  without  reference  to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Frere,  although  a  person  of  some  scholastic  attainments,  was  very 
ill  qualified  fbr  the  duties  of  his  situation,  which  at  this  moment  required 
temper,  sagacity,  and  judgment.  Greatly  overrating  his  own  talents  for 
public  affairs,  he  had  come  out  to  Spain  impressed  with  false  notions  of 
what  was  passing  in  that  country,  and  tenaciously  clinging  to  the  pictures 
of  his  imagination,  resented  the  intrusion  of  reason,  and  petulantly  spurned 
at  facts.  The  defeat  of  the  Conde  de  Belvedere  at  Gamonal,  a  defeat 
that  broke  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  line,  uncovered  the  flank  and  rear  of 
Castanos'  army,  opened  a  way  to  Madrid,  and  rendered  the  concentration 
of  the  British  divisions  unsafe  if  not  impossible,  he  curiously  called  the 
"  unlucky  aflair  of  the  10th  at  Burgos."  After  the  battle  of  Tudela  he 
estimated  the  whole  French  army  on  the  side  of  Burgos  and  Valladolid  at 
eleven  thousand  men,  when  they  were  above  one  hundred  thousand ;  and 
yet,  with  information  so  absurdly  defective,  he  was  prompt  to  interfere 
with,  and  eager  to  control,  the  military  operations  of  the  general,  which 
were  founded  upon  the  true  and  acknowledged  principles  of  the  art  of 
war.J 

Moore,  while  anxiously  watching  the  dangerous  progress  of  Sir  John 
Hope,  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  representations  and  remonstrances 
of  all  these  offended,  mortified,  and  disappointed  persons,  and  as  the  ques- 
tion of  retiring  was,  by  the  defeat  of  Tudela,  rendered  so  purely  military, 
and  the  necessity  of  it  so  palpable,  the  general,  although  anticipating 
some  expressions  of  discontent  from  the  Spanish  government,  was  totally 
unprepared  for  the  torrent  of  puerile  impertinencies  with  which  he  was 
overwhelmed. 

Morla,  a  subtle  man,  endeavoured  first  to  deceive  Mr.  Stuart,  by 
treating  the  defeat  of  Castanos  lightly,  and  stating  officially  that  he  had 
saved  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  at  Siguenza,  and  was  on  the  march 
to  join  St.  Juan  at  the  Somosierra  ;  to  this  he  added,  that  there  were  only 
small  bodies  of  French  cavalry  in  the  flat  country  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
and  no  force  on  that  side  capable  of  preventing  the  junction  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  army.§  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  but  the  emperor 
had  forced  the  pass  of  the  Somosierra  on  that  morning,  and  the  Duke  of 
Dantzic  was  at  Valladolid.    The  same  day  Mr.  Frere,  writing  from 
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Aranjucz  in  answer  to  the  general's  former  communication,  and  before  he 
was  acquainted  with  his  intention  to  fall  back,  deprecated  a  retreat  upon 
Portugal,  and  asserted  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards  was  un- 
bounded, except  in  Castile  and  Leon,  where,  he  admitted,  they  were  more 
passive  than  they  should  be.  He  even  stated,  that  twenty  thousand  men 
were  actually  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  that  Castanos 
was  falling  back  upon  them ;  that  re-enforcements  were  arriving  daily 
from  the  southern  provinces,  and  that  the  addition  of  the  British  army 
would  form  a  force  greatly  superior  to  any  the  French  could  bring  against 
that  quarter,  in  sufficient  time.  It  was  certain,  he  said,  that  the  latter 
were  very  weak,  and  would  be  afraid  to  advance,  while  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  capital,  was  in  arms  upon  their  left  flank. 
Rumours  also  were  rife  that  the  conscription  had  been  resisted,  and  this 
was  the  more  probable,  because  every  great  effort  made  by  France  was 
accompanied  by  weakness  and  internal  disturbance,  and  a  pastoral  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  so,  at  that  time. 
«  Good  policy,  therefore,  required,  that  the  French  should  be  attacked 
before  their  re-enforcements  joined  them,  as  any  success  obtained  at  that 
moment  would  render  a  conscription  for  a  third  attempt  infinitely  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  this  inconsiderate 
person,  the  French  are  allowed,  with  their  present  forces,  to  retain  their 
present  advantages,  and  to  wait  the  completion  of  their  conscription,  they 
would  pour  into  Spain  with  a  number  of  troops  which  would  give  them 
immediate  possession  of  the  capital  and  the  central  provinces.*'*  Two 
days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  emperor  was  actually  at  the  capital ; 
and  Mr.  Frerc,  notwithstanding  the  superior  Spanish  force  which  his 
imagination  had  conjured  up,  was,  with  the  junta,  flying  in  all  haste  from 
those  very  central  provinces,  France  remaining,  meanwhile,  strong,  and 
free  from  internal  dissension. 

This  rambling  epistle  was  not  despatched  when  the  general's  intention 
to  fall  back  upon  Portugal  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Frere,  but  he  thought 
it  so  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  a  retreat,  that  he  forwarded  it,  ac- 
companied by  a  short  explanatory  note,  which  was  offensive  in  style,  and 
indicative  of  a  petulant  disposition.  At  the  same  time,  Aiigustin  Bueno 
and  Ventura  Escalente,  two  generals  deputed  by  the  junta  to  remonstrate 
against  Sir  John  Moore's  intended  retreat,  arrived  at  head-quarters,  and  they 
justified  the  choice  of  their  employers,  being  in  folly  and  presumptuous  igno- 
rance the  very  types  of  the  government  they  represented.  Asserting  that 
St.  Juan,  with  twenty  thousand  men  had  so  fortified  the  pass  of  the  Soroo- 
sierra,  that  it  could  not  be  forced  by  any  number  of  enemies,  and  that  re- 
enforcements  were  daily  joining  him,  they  were  proceeding  to  create 
immense  Spanish  armies,  when  the  general  stopped  their  garrulity  by 
introducing  Colonel  Graham,  who  had  been  a  witness  of  the  dispersion  of 
Castanos'  army,  and  had  just  left  the  unfortunate  St.  Juan  at  Talavera, 
surrounded  by  the  villanous  runagates  who  murdered  him  the  next  day. 
It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  such  representations,  and  from  such  men, 
could  have  no  weight  with  the  commander  of  an  army  ;  in  fact,  the  ne- 
cessity of  retreating  was  rendered  more  imperious  by  these  glaring  proofs 
that  the  junta  and  the  English  plenipotentiary  were  totally  ignorant  of 
what  was  passing  around  Ihem.f 

But  Napoleon  was  now  in  full  career ;  he  had  raised  a  hurricane  of 
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war,  and,  directing  its  fury  as  he  pleased,  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to 
conform  their  movements  to  his,  and  as  the  circumstances  varied  from 
hour  to  hour,  the  Jetermination  of  one  moment  was  rendered  useless  in 
the  next.  The  appearance  of  the  French  cavalry  in  the  plains  of  Madrid, 
had  sent  the  junta  and  Mr.  Frere  headlong  towards  Badajoz,  yet  the 
people  of  Madrid,  as  we  have  seen,  shut  their  gates,  and  displayed  the 
outward  signs  of  a  resolution  to  imitate  Zaragoza ;  the  neighbouring  pea- 
sants flocked  in  to  aid  the  citizens,  and  a  military  junta,  composed  of  the 
Duke  of  Infantado,  the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco,  the  Marquis  of  Castcllar, 
and  Don  Thomas  Moria,  was  appointed  to  manage  the  defence.  Morla, 
being  resolved  to  make  a  final  effort  to  involve  the  British  army  in  the 
destruction  of  his  own  country,  easily  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Infantado 
to  quit  Madrid  on  a  mission  to  the  army  of  the  centre;  and  thus  the 
traitor  was  led  sole  master  of  the  town,  because  the  duke  and  himself  only 
had  any  influence  with  that  armed  mob  which  had  murdered  the  Marquis 
of  Perales,  and  filled  the  city  with  tumult. 

When  the  French  emperor  summoned  the  junta  to  surrender,  Morla, 
in  concert  with  the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco,  addressed  a  paper  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  twenty- five  thousand  men  under 
Castanos,  and  ten  thousand  from  the  Somosierra,  were  marching  in  all 
haste  to  the  capital,  where  forty  thousand  others  were  in  arms.  Never- 
theless, apprehending  an  increase  of  force  on  the  enemy's  side,  the  junta 
hoped  the  English  army  would  either  march  to  the  assistance  of  Madrid, 
or  take  a  direction  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  French ;  and  not  doubting 
that  the  English  general  had  already  formed  a  junction  with  Blake's  army, 
which  they  well  knew  had  been  dispersed,  "they  hoped  he  would  be  quick 
in  his  operations."  This  paper  was  sent  by  a  government  messenger  to 
Salamanca,  but  ere  he  could  reach  that  place,  Morla,  who  had  commenced 
negotiations  before  the  despatch  was  written,  capitulated,  and  Napoleon 
was  in  Madrid.  This  communication  alone  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  arrest  Moore's  retrograde  movement,  for  he  was  become  loo  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  facility  Spanish  armies  were  created  on  paper,  to  rely 
on  any  statement  of  their  numbers ;  but  Mr.  Stuart  also  expressed  a  belief 
that  Madrid  would  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  tide  of  false  infor- 
mation having  set  in  with  a  strong  current,  every  moment  brought  fresh 
assurances  that  a  great  spirit  had  arisen. 

On  the  day  that  Morla's  communication  arrived,  there  also  appeared  at 
head-quarters,  one  Charmilly,  a  French  adventurer.  This  man,  who  has 
been  since  denounced  in  the  British  parliament  as  an  organizer  of  assas- 
sination in  St.  Domingo,  and  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  in  London,  came  as 
the  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Frere.  He  had  been  in  Madrid  during  the 
night  of  the  first,  and  left  it  immediately  after  having  held  a  conference 
with  Morla,  the  next  morning.  Taking  the  road  to  Talavera,  he  met  with 
the  plenipotentiary,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  such  enthusiasm  of  the  spirit 
and  preparations  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  capital,  that  Mr.  Frere,  readily 
confiding  in  him,  and  imparting  his  own  views,  not  only  intrusted  him,  a 
stranger,  with  letters  to  the  British  general,  but  charged  him  with  a  mis- 
sion to  obstruct  the  retreat  into  Portugal.  Thus  instructed,  Charmilly 
hastened  to  Salamanca,  and  presented  Mr.  Frere's  first  missive,  in  which 
that  gentleman,  after  alluding  to  former  representations,  and  to  the  infor- 
mation of  which  Colonel  Charmilly  was  the  bearer,  viz.  the  enthusiasm 
in  the  capital,  made  a  formal  remonstrance,  to  the  eflect  that  propriety 
and  policy  demanded  an  immediate  advance  of  the  British  to  support  this 
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generous  effort.  Charmilly  also  demanded  a  personal  interview,  which 
was  granted,  yet  Moore,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  man,  whom  he  had 
seen  before,  listened  to  his  tale  of  the  enthusiasm  and  vigorous  character 
displayed  at  Madrid,  with  an  appearance  of  coldness  that  baffled  the  pene- 
tration of  the  adventurer,  who  retired  under  the  impression  that  a  retreat 
was  certain. 

But  for  many  years  so  much  ridicule  had  been  attached  to  the  name 
of  an  English  expedition,  that  weak-headed  men  claimed  a  sort  of  pre- 
scriptive right  to  censure,  without  regard  to  subordination,  the  conduct  of 
their  general.  It  had  been  so  in  Egypt,  where  a  cabal  was  formed  to 
deprive  Lord  Hutchinson  of  the  command ;  it  had  been  so  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
at  Ferrol,  and  in  Portugal ;  it  was  so  at  this  time  in  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  super- 
lative talents,  vigour,  and  success  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  could  not 
even  at  a  late  period  of  the  war  secure  him  from  such  vexatious  folly. 
The  three  generals  who  commanded  the  separate  divisions  of  the  army, 
and  who  were  in  consequence  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  retreat,  but  in 
other  quarters  indecent  murmurs  were  so  prevalent  among  officers  of  rank 
as  to  call  for  rebuke ;  and  Charmilly,  ignorant  of  the  decided  character 
of  the  general -in-chief,  concluding  that  this  temper  was  favourable  to  the 
object  of  his  mission,  presented  a  second  letter,  which  Mr.  Frere  had 
charged  him  to  deliver,  should  the  first  fail  of  eflfect.  The  purport  of  it 
was  to  desire,  that  if  Sir  John  Moore  still  persisted  in  his  intention  of  re- 
treating, "  tfie  hearer  might  he  previously  eoMtnined  hefore  a  council  of 
war  /"  in  other  words,  that  Mr.  Frere,  convinced  of  Sir  John  Moore's  inca- 
pacity and  want  of  zeal,  was  determined  to  control  his  proceedings  even 
by  force.  And  this  to  a  British  general  of  long  experience  and  confirmed 
reputation,  and  by  the  hands  of  a  foreign  adventurer  ! . . .  The  indigna- 
tion of  a  high  spirit  at  such  a  foolish,  wanton  insult,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
He  ordered  Charmilly  to  quit  the  cantonments  of  the  British  army  instantly. 
His  anger,  however,  soon  subsided.  Quarrels,  among  the  servants  of  the 
public,  could  only  prove  detrimental  to  his  country,  and  he  put  his  (personal 
ieelings  on  one  side.  The  information  brought  by  Charmilly,  separated 
from  the  indecorun»  of  his  mission,  was  in  itself  important :  it  confirmed 
the  essential  fact,  that  Madrid  was  actually  resisting,  and  that  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  the  country  was  awaking. 

Hitherto  his  own  observation  had  led  Sir  John  Moore  to  doubt,  if  the 
people  took  sufflicient  interest  in  the  cause  to  make  any  efiectual  effTort,  all 
around  himself  was  apathetic  and  incapable;  his  correspondents,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Frere,  nay,  even  the  intercepted  letters  of  French 
officers,  had  agreed  in  describing  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  as 
subsiding  into  indifference,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  Spain  teas  wiih" 
out  armies^  generals^  or  a  government. But  now  the  fire  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  the  nation  seemed  to  be  kindling,  and  Moore  feeling  con- 
scious of  ability  to  lead  a  British  army,  hailed  the  appearance  of  an 
enthusiasm  which  promised  success  to  a  just  cause,  and  a  brilliant  career 
of  glory  to  himself.  That  the  metropolis  should  thus  abide  the  fury  of 
the  conqueror  was  indeed  surprising,  it  was  a  great  event  and  full  of  pro- 
mise, and  the  situation  of  the  army  was  likewise  improved.  General  Hope's 
junction  was  accomplished ,-  and  as  the  attention  of  the  French  was  turned 
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towards  Madrid,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Baird^s  junction  could 
likewise  be  eflTected.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  certainty  that  the 
capital  would  remain  firm  when  danger  pressed,  none  that  it  would  be 
able  to  resist,  none  that  the  example  would  spread ;  yet  without  it  did  so, 
nothing  was  gained,  because  it  was  only  by  a  union  of  heart  and  hand 
throughout  the  whole  country,  that  the  great  power  of  the  French  could 
be  successfully  resisted. 

In  a  matter  so  balanced,  Moore,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  enter* 
prising  general,  adopted  the  boldest  and  most  generous  side.  He  ordered 
Baird,  who,  after  destroying  some  stores,  had  fallen  back  to  Villa  Franca, 
to  concentrate  his  troops  at  Astorga,  and  he  himself  prepared  for  an  ad- 
vance ;  but  as  he  remained  without  any  further  information  of  the  fate  of 
Madrid,  he  sent  Colonel  Graham  to  obtain  intelligence  of  what  was  passing, 
and  to  carry  his  answer  to  Morla.  This  resolution  being  taken,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Frere,  calmly  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  past  conduct,  and  those 
which  actuated  him  in  forming  a  fresh  plan  of  operations,  "  I  wish 
anxiously,"  said  this  noble-minded  man  in  conclusion,  "  I  wish  anxiously, 
as  the  king's  minister,  to  continue  upon  the  most  confidential  footing  with 
you,  and  I  hope  as  we  have  but  one  interest,  the  public  welfare,  though 
we  occasionally  see  it  in  different  aspects,  that  this  will  not  disturb  the 
harmony  which  should  subsist  between  us.  Fully  impressed  as  I  am 
with  these  sentiments,  I  shall  abstain  from  any  remarks  upon  the  two 
letters,  from  you,  delivered  to  me  last  night  and  this  morning  by  Colonel 
Charmilly,  or  on  the  message  which  accompanied  them.  I  certainly  at 
first  did  feel  and  expressed  much  indignation  at  a  person  like  him  being 
made  the  channel  of  a  communication  of  that  sort  from  you  to  me.  Those 
feelings  are  at  an  end,  and  I  dare  say  they  never  will  be  created  towards 
you  again." 

The  plan  of  operations  now  occupied  his  mind.  The  Somosierra  and 
the  Guadarama  were  both  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  wherefore  no  direct 
movement  could  be  made^owards  Madrid,  and  as  the  rear  of  Baird's  troops 
was  still  several  marches  behind  Astorga,  a  general  movement  on  the  side 
of  the  capital  could  not  commence  before  the  12th  of  the  month.  Zara* 
goza,  the  general  knew,  was  determined  to  stand  a  second  siege,  and  he 
had  the  guarantee  of  the  first  that  it  would  be  an  obstinate  stand  ;  he  had 
received  from  the  junta  of  Toledo  a  formal  assurance  of  their  resolution 
to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  the  town,  sooner  than  submit ;  and 
he  was  informed  from  several  quarters  that  the  southern  provinces  were 
forwarding  cfowds  of  fresh  levies.  Romana  at  this  time  also  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  him,  and,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of  a  Spaniard, 
declared  his  ability  to  >  aid  him  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
Upon  these  data  Sir  John  Moore  formed  a  plan,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
genuine  talent  and  enterprise,  whether  it  be  examined  as  a  political  or  a 
military  measure. 

He  supposed  the  French  emperor  to  be  more  anxious  to  strike  a  heavy 
blow  against  the  English,  and  to  shut  them  out  of  Spain,  than  to  overrun 
any  particular  province,  or  get  possession  of  any  town  in  the  Peninsula. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  communications  of  the 
French  army,  hoping,  if  fortune  was  favourable,  to  inflict  a  severe  loss 
upon  the  troops  which  guarded  them,  before  aid  could  arrive.  If  Napoleon, 
suspending  his  operations  against  the  south,  should  detach  them  largely. 
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Madrid  would  thereby  be  succoured ;  if  he  did  not  detach  largely,  the 
British  could  hold  their  ground.  Moore  knew  well  that  a  great  comman- 
der would  in  such  a  case  be  more  likely  to  unite  his  whole  army,  and  fall 
upon  the  troops  which  thus  ventured  to  place  themselves  on  his  line  of 
operations ;  but,  to  relieve  the  Spaniards  at  a  critical  moment,  and  to  give 
time  for  the  southern  provinces  to  organize  their  defence  and  recover 
courage,  he  was  willing  thus  to  draw  the  whole  of  the  enemy  upon  him- 
self.* He  felt  that,  in  doing  so,  he  compromised  the  safety  of  his  own 
army,  that  he  must  glide  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  that  he  must  cross 
a  gulf  on  a  rotten  plank ;  but  he  also  knew  the  martial  qualities  of  his 
soldiers,  he  had  confidence  in  his  own  genius,  and  the  occasion  being 
worthy  of  a  great  deed,  he  dared  essay  it  even  against  Napoleon. 

Colonel  Graham  returned  on  the  9th,  bringing  the  first  intimation  of 
the  capitulation  of  the  capital.  He  had  been  able  to  proceed  no  farther 
than  Talavera,  where  he  encountered  two  members  of  the  supreme  junta. 
By  them  he  was  told  that  the  French,  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand strong,  possessed  the  Retiro ;  that  the  people  retained  their  arms, 
and  that  Pena,  with  thirty  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  the  centre, 
was  at  Guadalaxara ;  that  fourteen  thousand  of  St.  Juan's  and  Heredia's 
forces  were  assembled  at  Almaraz ;  and  that  Romana,  with  whom  they 
anxiously  desired  the  English  should  unite,  had  likewise  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  fighting  men :  finally,  they  assured  Colonel  Graham,  that  the 
most  energetic  measures  were  in  activity  wherever  the  enemy's  presence 
did  not  control  the  patriots. 

Mortifying  as  it  was  to  find  that  Madrid,  afler  so  much  boasting  should 
have  held  out  but  one  day,  the  event  itself  did  not  destroy  the  ground  of 
Moore's  resolution  to  advance.  Undoubtedly  it  was  so  much  lost;  it 
diminished  the  hope  of  arousing  the  nation,  and  it  increased  the  danger  of 
the  British  army,  by  letting  loose  a  greater  number  of  the  enemy's  troops ; 
but  as  a  diversion  for  the  south  it  might  still  succeed,  and  as  long  as  there 
was  any  hope,  the  resolution  of  the  English  general  was  fixed,  to  prove 
that  h.e  would  not  abandon  the  cause,  even  when  the  Spaniards  were 
abandoning  it  themselves. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Britifh  anny  advancei  towarda  Burbot — French  oQtpoata  surpriaed  at  Raeda — Letter  from 
Berthicr  to  Soalt  intercepted — Direction  of  the  march  changed — Mr.  Stuart  and  a  member 
of  the  junta  arrive  at  head-quarters— Arrogant  and  insulting  letter  of  Mr.  Prere — Nobis 
answer  of  Sir  John  Moore — British  army  united  at  Mayorga ;  their  force  and  compoaitioo 
—Inconsistent  conduct  of  Romana ;  his  character — SouIt*s  position  and  forces ;  concen- 
trates his  army  at  Carrion — Combat  of  cayalnr  at  Sahagun— The  British  army  retires  to 
Benavente — ^'Fhe  emperor  moves  from  Madrid,  passes  the  Guadarama,  arrives  at  Torde- 
•illas,  expects  to  interrupt  the  British  line  of  retreat,  (^ils — Bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo 
destroyed — Combat  of  cavalry  at  Benavente — General  Lefebvre  taken— Soult  forces  the 
bridge  of  Mansilla;  takes  Leon — ^The  emperor  unites  his  army  at  Astorga;  hears  of  the 
Austrian  war ;  orders  Marshal  Soult  to  pursue  the  English  army,  and  returns  to  Franca. 

The  forward  movement  of  the  British  army  commenced  on  the  11th  of 
December.  Moore's  first  intention  was  to  march  with  his  own  add 
Hope's  division  to  Valladolid,  with  a  view  to  cover  the  advance  of  his 
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stores  and  to  protect  the  junction  of  Sir  David  Baird's  troops,  the  rear  of 
which  was  still  behind  Astorga;  nevertheless  preparations  for  a  retreat 
upon  Portugal  Were  continued,  and  Sir  Duvid  was  ordered  to  form  nnaga- 
zines  at  Benavente,  Astorga,  Villa  Franca  and  Lugo,  by  which  arrange- 
ment two  lines  of  operations  were  secured,  and  a  greater  freedom  of 
action  obtained.  ' 

The  13th,  head-quarters  were  at  Alaejos;  two  brigades  and  Lord 
Paget's  cavalry  at  Toro ;  General  Hope  at  Torrecilla ;  General  Charles 
Stewart's  horsemen  at  Rueda,  having  the  night  before  surprised  there 
fifty  infantry  and  thirty  dragoons,  who  declared,  that  in  the  French  army 
it  was  believed  that  the  English  were  retreating  to  Portugal. 

At  Alacjos  an  intercepted  despatch  of  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  was 
brought  to  head -quarters,  and  the  contents  were  important  enough  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  march.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  and  described  Madrid  as  perfectly  tranquil,  the  shops  open,  and 
the  public  amusements  going  forward  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace* 
The  fourth  corps  of  the  army  was  said  to  be  at  Talavera,  on  its  way 
towards  Badajoz,  and  this  movement,  it  was  observed,  would  force  the 
English  to  retire  to  Portugal,  if,  contrary  to  the  emperor's  belief,  they 
had  not  already  done  so.  The  fifth  corps  was  on  the  march  to  Zaragoza, 
and  the  eighth  to  Burgos.  Soult  was  therefore  directed  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  into  Gallicia,  to  occupy  Leon,  Benavente,  and  Znmora,  and  to 
keep  the  flat  country  in  subjection,  for  which  purpose  his  two  divisions 
of  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  brigades  of  Franceschi  and  Debelle,  were 
considered  sufficient. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this,  the  first  correct  information  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Madrid,  should  have  been  thus  acquired  from  the  enemy,  ten 
days  after  the  event  had  taken  place ;  nor  is  it  less  curious,  that  while 
Mr.  Frere's  letters  were  filled  with  vivid  descriptions  of  Spanish  enthu- 
siasm. Napoleon  should  have  been  so  convinced  of  their  passiveness,  as 
to  send  this  important  despatch  by  an  officer,  who  rode  post,  without  an 
escort,  and  in  safety,  until  his  abusive  language  to  the  postmaster  at 
Valdestillos  created  a  tumult,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Captain  Waters, 
an  English  officer  sent  to  obtain  intelligence,  happening  to  arrive  in  that 
place,  heard  of  the  murder,  and  immediately  purchased  the  despatch  for 
twenty  dollars;  and  the  accidental  information  thus  obtained  was  the 
more  valuable,  as  neither  money  nor  patriotism  had  hitherto  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  bring  any  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  situation,  and 
each  step  the  army  had  made  was  in  the  dark.*  It  was  now  however 
certain  that  Burgos  was  or  would  be  strongly  protected,  and  that  Baird*s 
line  of  march  was  unsafe  if  Soult,  following  these  instructions,  advanced. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  French  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  British 
movements,  there  was  some  chance  of  surprising  and  beating  the  second 
corps  before  Napoleon  could  come  to  its  succour.  Hope,  therefore,  was 
ordered  to  pass  the  Duero  at  Tordesillas,  and  direct  his  march  upon 
Viilepando;  head-quarters  were  removed  to  Toro;  and  Valdcras  was 
given  as  the  point  of  junction  to  Baird's  division,  the  head  of  which  was 
now  at  Benavente. 

The  16th,  Mr.  Stuart  arrived  at  Toro,  accompanied  by  Don  F.  X.  Caro, 
a  member  of  the  Spanish  government,  who  brought  two  letters,  the  one 
from  the  junta,  the  other  from  Mr.  Frere.    That  from  the  junta  com- 
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plained,  that  when  Romana  proposed  to  unite  fourteen  thousand  picked 
men  to  the  British  army,  with  a  view  to  make  a  forward  movement,  his 
ofier  had  been  disregarded,  and  a  retfeat  determined  upon,  in  despite 
of  his  earnest  remonstrances :  this  retreat  they  declared  to  be  uncalled 
for,  and  highly  impolitic,  "  as  the  enemy  was  never  so  near  his  ruin  as 
in  that  moment."  If  the  Spanish  and  British  armies  should  unite,  they 
said,  it  would  give  "  liberty  to  the  Peninsula ;"  that  Romana,  with  his 
fourteen  thousand  select  men,"  was  still  ready  to  join  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  that  thirty  thousand  fresh  levies  would,  in  a  month,  be  added  to 
the  ranks  of  the  allied  force."* 

This  tissue  of  falsehoods,  for  Romana  had  approved  of  the  intention 
to  retreat,  and  never  had  above  six  thousand  men  armed,  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Frere,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  general,  together  with  one 
from  himself,  which,  in  allusion  to  the  retreat  upon  Portugal,  contained 
the  following  extraordinary  passages :  I  mean  the  immense  responsi- 
bility with  which  you  charge  yourself  by  adopting,  upon  a  supposed 
military  necessity,  a  measure  which  must  be  followed  by  immediate,  if 
not  final,  ruin  to  our  ally,  and  by  indelible  disgrace  to  the  country  with 

whose  resources  you  are  intrusted   I  am  unwilling  to  enlarge 

upon  a  subject  in  which  my  feelings  must  be  stifled,  or  expressed  at  the 
risk  of  oflTence,  which,  with  such  an  mterest  at  stake,  I  should  feel 
unwilling  to  excite,  but  this  much  I  must  say,  that  if  the  British  army 
had  been  sent  abroad  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  the  utmost  pos- 
sible mischief  to  the  Spanish  cause,  with  the  single  exception  of  not 
firing  a  shot  against  their  troops,  they  would,  according  to  the  measures 
now  announced  as  about  to  be  pursued,  have  completely  fulfilled  their 
purpose."t 

These  letters  were  dated  at  Truxillo;  for  the  junta,  not  thinking 
themselves  safe  at  Badajoz,  had  proceeded  so  far  on  their  way  to  Seville, 
and  on  that  side  the  French  had  continued  to  advance,  the  remnants  of 
the  Spanish  armies  to  fly,  and  every  thing  bore  the  most  gloomy  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Frere  knew  this.  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  acknowledged 
that  the  enthusiasm  was  extinguished,  and  a  general  panic  commencing 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  penning  these  offensive  passages.^  He 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  numbers,  the  situation,  and  the  resources  of 
the  enemy,  but  he  formed  hypotheses,  and  upon  the  strength  of  them 
insulted  Sir  John  Moore,  and  endangered  the  interests  of  his  country. 
In  this  manner  the  British  general,  while  struggling  with  unavoidable 
difficulties,  had  his  mind  harassed  by  a  repetition  of  remonstrances  and 
representations,  in  which  common  sense,  truth,  and  decency  were  alike 
disregarded;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  show  how  little  personal  feelings 
weighed  with  him  in  opposition  to  the  public  welfare.  He  had  reason 
to  suppose  Mr.  Frere  had  received  his  letter  relative  to  Charmilly's  mis- 
sion, yet  as  it  was  not  acknowledged,  he  took  advantage  of  the  omission, 
and  with  singular  propriety  and  dignity  thus  noticed  the  plenipotentiary's 
second  insulting  communication.  «*  WUJi  respect  to  your  letter  delivered 
tome  at  Toro  by  Mr,  Stuart,  I  sliall  fiot  remark  upon  it.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  the  two  which  were  brouglu  to  me  by  Colonel  CluirmUly,  and 
consequently  was  answered  by  my  letter  of  tJie  6th,  of  which  I  send  you 
a  duplicate  ;  that  subject  is  I  Jwpe  at  rest  /" 

At  Toro  Sir  John  Moore  ascertained  that  Romana,  although  aware  of 
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the  advance  of  the  British,  and  engaged  to  support  them,  was  retiring 
into  Gallicia.  Nominally  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  miserable  soldiers,*  for  the  Spaniards, 
with  great  ingenuity,  contrived  to  have  no  general  when  they  had  an 
army,  and  no  army  when  they  had  a  general.  After  the  dispersion  of 
Blake^s  people  at  Reynosa,  Romana  rallied  about  five  thousand  men  at 
Renedo,  in  the  valley  of  Cabernuigo,  and  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand 
on  the  borders  of  the  Asturias,  but  without  any  success,  for  the  vile 
conduct  of  the  Asturian  junta,  joined  to  the  terror  created  by  the  French 
victories,  had  completely  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry,  and  ruined 
the  resources  of  that  province.  Romana  complained  that,  when  checked 
for  misconduct,  his  soldiers  quitted  their  standards,  indeed,  that  any 
should  have  been  found  to  join  their  colours  is  to  be  admired;  for, 
among  the  sores  of  Spain,  there  were  none  more  cankered,  more  disgust- 
ing, than  the  venality,  the  injustice,  the  profligate  corruption  of  the 
Asturian  authorities.  Without  a  blush,  they  openly  divided  the  English 
subsidies,  and  defrauded,  not  only  the  soldiers  of  their  pay  and  equip- 
ments, but  the  miserable  peasants  of  their  hire,  doubling  the  wretched- 
ness of  poverty,  and  deriding  the  misery  they  occasioned  by  pompous 
declarations  of  their  own  virtue.*!" 

From  the  Asturias  Romana  had  led  the  remnants  of  Blake's  force  to 
Leon  about  the  period  of  Moore's  arrival  at  Salamanca  ;  like  others,  he 
had  been  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  country,  andat  this  time 
repented  that  he  had  returned  to  Spain.iJ^  He  was  a  person  of  talent) 
quickness,  and  information,  but  disqualified  by  nature  for  military 
command ;  a  lively  principle  of  error  pervaded  all  his  notions  of  war, 
and  no  man  ever  bore  the  title  of  a  general  who  was  less  capable  of 
directing  an  army.  Neither  was  he  exempt  from  the  prevailing  weakness 
of  his  countrymen.  At  this  moment,  when  he  had  not  strength  to  stand 
upright,  his  letters  were  teeming  with  gigantic  ofiensive  projects ;  and 
although  he  had  before  approved  of  the  intention  to  retreat,  he  was  now 
as  ready  to  urge  a  forward  movement,  promising  to  co-operate  with 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  when  he  could  scarcely  muster  a  third  of  that 
number,  and  those  only  half  armed,  and  scarcely  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing their  own  standards :  and  at  the  very  time  he  made  the  promise,  he 
was  retiring  into  Gallicia,  and  meaning  to  deceive,  for  he  was  as  read^ 
to  advance  as  to  retreat ;  but  this  species  of  boasting  is  inherent  in  his 
nation.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Caro  ofiered  the  chief  command  of  the 
Spanish  armies  to  Sir  John  Moore,  and  that  the  latter  refused  it.  This 
is  not  true.  Caro  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  there  were  no  armies  to 
command ;  but  that  gentleman,  in  his  interview,  either  was,  or  aiSected 
to  be,  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  the  English  general's  views,  and 
ashamed  of  the  folly  of  the  junta. 

The  18th,  head-quarters  were  at  Castro  Nuevo,  from  which  place 
Moore  wrote  to  Romana,  informing  him  of  his  intention  to  fall  upon 
Soult ;  he  desired  his  co-operation,  and  requested  that  the  marquis  would^ 
according  to  his  own  plan  given  to  the  British  minister  in  London,  reserve 
the  Asturias  for  his  own  line  of  communication,  and  leave  Gallicia  to  the 
British.  The  latter  were  now  in  full  march.  Baird  was  at  Benavente, 
Hope  at  Villepando,  and  the  cavalry  scouring  the  country  on  the  side  of 
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Valladolid,  had  several  successful  skirmishes  and  took  a  number  of  pri- 
soners ;  the  French  could  be  no  longer  ignorant  of  the  movement,  and 
the  English  general  brought  forward  his  columns  rapidly.  On  the  20th, 
the  whole  of  the  forces  were  united,  the  cavalry  at  Melgar  Abaxo,  the 
infantry  at  Mayorga,  and  as  much  concentrated  as  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining cover  in  a  country  devoid  of  fuel,  and  deep  with  snow,  would 
permit ;  the  weather  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  the  marches  long,  but  a 
more  robust  set  of  men  never  took  the  field,  their  discipline  was  admirable, 
and  there  were  very  few  stragglers,  the  experience  of  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns alone  was  wanting  to  make  a  perfect  army.  The  number  was 
however  small ;  nominally  it  was  nearly  thirty-five  thousand,  but  foar 
regiments  were  still  in  Portugal,  and  three  more  were  lefl  by  Sir  David 
fiaird  at  Lugo  and  Astorga ;  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
men  were  detached,  and  four  thousand  and  five  were  in  hospital ;  hence 
the  actual  number  present  under  arms  on  the  19th  of  December,  was 
only  nineteen  thousand  and  fifly-three  infantry,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  cavalry,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  gunners ;  forming  a  total  of  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-three  men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  artillery.*  They  were  or- 
ganized in  three  divisions,  a  reserve,  two  light  brigades  of  infanty,  and 
one  division  of  cavalry  ;  four  batteries  were  attached  to  the  infantry,  two 
to  the  cavalry,  and  one  was  kept  in  reserve.  Meanwhile  Romana,  who 
had  been  able  to  bring  forward  very  few  men,  promised  to  march  in  two 
columns  by  Almanzer  and  Guarda,  and  sent  some  information  of  the 
enemy's  position.  But  Sir  John  Moore  depended  little  upon  his  intel- 
ligence, when  he  found  him  even  so  late  as  the  19th  of  December,  upon 
the  faith  of  information  from  the  junta,  representing  Madrid  as  still 
holding  out ;  and,  when  the  advanced  posts  were  already  engaged  at 
Sahagun,  proposing  an  interview  at  Benavente  to  arrange  the  plan  of 
operations* 

On  the  French  side,  Soult  was  concentrating  his  force  on  the  Carrion. 
Afler  his  rapid  and  brilliant  success  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  his 
corps  was  ordered  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  until  the  movements 
against  Tudela  and  Madrid  were  completed,  and  the  despatches  directing 
him  to  recommence  his  offensive  operations,  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
intercepted  on  the  12th;  but  on  the  16th  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
advance  of  the  English  army.  At  that  period  General  Bonnet's  division 
occupied  Barquera  de  San  Vincente  and  Potes,  on  the  Deba,  watching 
some  thousand  Asturians  whom  Ballesteros  had  collected  near  Llanes ; 
Merle's  and  Mermet's  divisions  were  on  the  Carrion,  Franceschi's  dra- 
goons at  Valladolid,  Debelle's  at  Sahagun.  The  whole  formed  a  total  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  infantry,  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry, 
present  under  arms,  of  which  only  eleven  thousand  infantry  and  twelve 
hundred  cavalry  could,  without  uncovering  the  important  post  of  St. 
Andero,  be  opposed  to  the  advance  of  the  British.  Soult,  alarmed  at 
this  disparity  of  force,  required  General  Mathieu  Dumas,  commandant  at 
Burgos,  to  direct  all  the  divisions  and  detachments,  passing  through  that 
town,  whatever  might  be  their  original  destination,  upon  the  Carrion,  and 
this  decisive  conduct  was  approved  of  by  the  emperor.f 

On  the  2l8t,  Bonnet's  division  was  still  on  the  Deba,  but  Mermet's  was 
in  the  town  of  Carrion,  Merle's  at  Saldana ;  Franceschi's  cavalry  had 
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retired  from  Valladolid  to  Riberos  de  la  Cuesca,  Debelle's  continued  at 
Sahagun,  and  thirteen  hundred  dragoons,  under  General  Lorges,  arrived 
at  Palencia  from  Burgos.  Meantime,  the  iiAeenth  and  tenth  British  bus- 
3ars,  having  quitted  Melgar  Abaxo  during  the  night,  came  cldle  to  Saha- 
gun before  daylight  on  the  21st.  The  tenth  marched  straight  to  the  town, 
while  the  fifteenth  turned  it  by  the  right,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the 
enemy ;  a  patrole  gave  the  alarm,  and  when  four  hundred  of  the  fifteenth 
had  reached  the  rear  of  the  village,  they  were  opposed  by  a  line  of  six 
hundred  French  dragoons.  The  tenth  were  not  in  sight,  but  Lord  Paget, 
after  a  few  movements,  charged  with  the  15th,  broke  the  enemy's  line, 
and  pursued  them  for  some  distance.  Some  twenty  killed,  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  eleven  other  officers,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  men 
prisoners,  were  the  result  of  this  aftair,  which  tasted  about  twenty  minutes. 
Debelle  then  retired  to  Santerbas ;  the  English  infantry  occupied  Sahagun, 
and  head-quarters  were  established  there.  During  these  events  Romana 
remained  at  Mancilla,  and  it  was  evident  that  no  assistance  could  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  The  truth  was,  that,  ashamed  of  exposing  the  weak- 
ness and  misery  of  his  troops,  he  kept  away,  for,  after  all  his  premisses, 
he  could  not  produce  six  thousand  fighting  men.  His  letters,  however, 
were,  as  usual,  extremely  encouraging.  The  French  force  in  Spain  was 
eoxeedingly  weak ,  Palafox  had  Twt  been  defeated  at  Tudela  ;  Soult,  includ' 
ing  BonneCs  division^  had  scarcely  nine  thousand  men  of  all  arms  ;  it 
tvas  an  object  to  surround  and  destroy  him  before  he  could  be  succoured  ; 
— and  other  follies  of  this  nature. 

The  English  troops,  having  now  outmarched  their  supplies,  halted  the 
22d  and  23d,  and  Soult,  whose  intention  was  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
hastened  the  march  of  the  re-enforcements  from  the  side  of  Burgos, 
yet  being  fearful  for  his  communication  with  Palencia,  he  abandoned 
Saldana  on  the  23d,  and  concentrated  his  infantry  at  Carrion.  De- 
belle's  cavalry  again  advanced  to  Villatilla  and  Villacuenda,  Franceschi 
remained  at  Riberos,  the  dragoons  of  General  Lorges  occupied  Paredes, 
and  Greneral  Dumas  pushed  on  the  divisions  of  the  eighth  corps,  of  which 
Laborde's  was  already  arrived  at  Palencia ;  Loison's  and  Heudelet's  fol- 
lowed at  the  distance  of  t>vo  days'  march,  but  they  were  weak.*  Sir 
John  Moore's  plan  was  to  move  during  the  night  of  the  2dd,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  Carrion  by  daylight  on  the  24th,  to  force  the  bridge,  and  afterwards 
ascending  the  river,  to  fall  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  which  his 
information  led  him  to  believe  was  still  at  Saldana.  This  attack  was, 
however,  but  a  secondary  object,  his  attention  was  constantly  directed 
towards  Madrid.  To  beat  the  troops  in  his  front  would  be  a  victory  of 
little  value  beyond  the  honour,  because  the  third  and  fourth  corps  were  so 
near ;  the  pith  of  the  operation  was  to  tempt  the  emperor  from  Madrid, 
and  his  march  from  that  capital  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  retreat,  which 
sooner  or  later  was  inevitable. 

To  draw  Napoleon  from  the  south  was  Moore's  design,  and  it  behooves 
the  man  to  be  alert  who  interposes  between  the  lion  and  his  prey.  On 
the  23d,  Romana  first  gave  notice  that  the  French  were  in  motion  from 
the  side  of  Madrid ;  and  in  the  night  of  the  2dd,  when  the  troops  were 
actually  in  march  towards  Carrion;  this  intelligence  was  confirmed  by 
the  general's  own  spies,  all  their  reports  agreed  that  the  whole  French 
army  was  in  movement  to  crush  the  English ;  the  fourth  corps  had  been 
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halted  at  Talavera,  the  fifth  at  Vittoria,  the  eighth  was  closing  up  to  re- 
enforce  the  second,  and  the  emperor  in  person  was  marching  towards  the 
Guadarama.  The  principal  objects  of  Sir  John  Moore's  advance  were 
thus  attained  ;  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  was  delayed,  the  southern  provinces 
were  allowed  to  breathe,  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  prove,  by  a  timely 
retreat,  that  this  oflfensive  oi)eration,  although  hazardous,  was  not  the 
result  of  improvident  rashness,,  nor  weakness  of  mind,  but  the  hardy 
enterprise  of  a  great  commander  acting  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
As  a  military  measure,  his  judgment  condemned  it ;  ns  a  political  one,  he 
thought  it  of  doubtful  advantage,  because  Spain  was  really  passive;  but 
he  had  desired  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  opportunity  of  making  one  more 
struggle  for  independence.  That  was  done.  If  they  could  not,  or  would 
not  profit  of  the  occasion,  if  their  hearts  were  faint,  or  their  hands  feeble, 
the  shame  and  the  loss  were  their  own ;  the  British  general  had  done 
enough ;  enough  for  honour,  enough  for  utility,  more  than  enough  for 
prudence,  the  madness  of  the  times  required  it.  His  army  was  already 
on  the  verge  of  destruction,  the  enemy's  force  was  hourly  increasitig  in 
his  front,  the  first  symptoms  of  a  retreat  would  bring  it  headlong  on,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  emperor  threatened  the  line  of  communication  with 
Gallicia,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march  left  no  time  for  consideration. 

After  the  first  burst,  by  which  he  swept  the  northern  provinces,  and 
planted  his  standards  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  that  monarch  had  put 
all  the  resources  of  his  subtle  genius  into  activity,  endeavouring  to  soften 
the  public  mind,  and  by  engrafting  benefits  on  the  terror  his  victories  had 
created  to  gain  over  the  people  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  gathering 
in  his  extended  wings,  and  preparing  for  a  new  flight,  which  would  have 
carried  him  over  the  southern  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula,  and  given  him 
the  rocks  of  Lisbon  as  a  resting-place  for  his  eagles.  Madrid  was  tran- 
quil, and  Toledo,  notwithstanding  her  heroic  promises,  had  never  shut 
her  gates ;  one  division  of  the  first  corps  occupied  that  town,  another  was 
in  Ocana,  and  the  light  cavalry  scoured  the  whole  of  La  Mancha,  even 
to  the  borders  of  Andalusia ;  the  fourth  corps,  and  Milhaud's  and  La 
Salle's  horsemen,  were  at  Talavera,  preparing  to  march  to  Badajoz,  and 
sixty  thousand  men,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  and  fifteen  days' 
provisions  in  carts,  were  reviewed  at  the  gates  of  Madrid  upon  the  19th ; 
three  days  afterwards  they  were  in  full  march  to  intercept  the  line  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  retreat. 

Napoleon  was  informed  of  that  general's  advance  on  the  21st,  and  in 
an  instant  the  Spaniards,  their  juntas,  and  their  armies,  were  dismissed 
from  his  thoughts ;  his  corps  were  arrested  in  their  diflTerent  movements, 
ten  thousand  men  were  left  to  control  the  capital,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d,  fifty  thousand  men  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarama.  A  deep 
snow  choked  the  passes  of  the  Sierra,  and,  after  twelve  hours  of  inefllee- 
tual  toil,  the  advanced  guards  were  still  on  the  wrong  side ;  the  general 
commanding  reported  that  the  road  was  impracticable,  but  Napoleon,  dis- 
mounting, placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and,  amidst  storms 
of  hail  and  drifting  snow,  led  his  soldiers  over  the  mountain.  Many  men 
and  animals  died  during  the  passage,  which  lasted  two  days ;  but  the 
emperor  personally  urging  on  the  troops  with  unceasing  vehemence, 
reached  Villa  Castin,  fifty  miles  from  Madrid,  on  the  24th,  and  the  26th 
he  was  at  Tordesillas  with  the  guards  and  the  divisions  of  Lapisse  and 
Dessolles ;  the  dragoons  of  La  Houssaye  entered  Valladolid  on  the  same 
day,  and  Marshal  Ney,  with  the  sixth  corps,  was  at  Rio  Seco. 
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From  Tordesillas  Napoleon  communicating  with  Soult,  informed  him 
of  these  movements,*  concluding  his  despatch  thus :  Our  cavalry  scouts 
are  already  at  Benavente.  If  the  English  pass  to-day  in  ilieir  jx^ition^ 
they  ore  lost;  if  on  tlie  contrary^  they  attack  you  witli  all  tlieir  force ^ 
retire  one  day*s  march  ;  the  farther  tltey  proceed^  the  better  for  us.  If 
they  retreat.^  pursue  tliem  closely,'"''  Then,  full  of  hope,  he  hastened  him- 
self to  Valderas,  but  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding 
his  rapid  march,  having  scarcely  rested  night  or  day,  he  was  twelve 
hours  too  late.  The  British  were  across  the  Esla !  In  fact  Soult  was  in 
full  pursuit  when  this  letter  was  written,  for  Sir  John  Moore,  well  aware 
of  his  own  situation,  had  given  orders  to  retreat  the  moment  the  intelli- 
gence of  NapoIeon^s  march  from  Madrid  reached  him,  and  the  heavy 
baggage  was  immediately  moved  to  the  rear,  while  the  reserve,  the  light 
brigades,  and  the  cavalry  remained  at  Sahagun,  the  latter  pushing  pa- 
troles  up  to  the  enemy's  lines,  and  skirmishing  to  hide  the  retrograde 
inarch. 

The  24th,  General  Hope,  with  two  divisions,  had  gone  back  by  the 
road  of  Mayorga,  Baird,  with  another,  by  that  of  Valencia  de  San  Juan, 
where  there  was  a  ferry-boat  to  cross  the  Esla  river.  The  Marquis  of 
Romana  undertook  to  guard  the  bridge  of  Mansilla.  The  enemy's  dra- 
goons, under  Liorges,  arrived  the  same  day  at  Frechilla,  and  the  division 
of  Laborde  entered  Paredes.  The  25th  the  general-in-chief,  with  the 
reserve  and  light  brigades,  followed  the  route  of  Hope's  column  to  Val- 
deras, and  the  26th  Baird  passed  the  Esla  at  Valencia,  and  took  post  on 
the  other  side,  but  with  some  difficulty,  for  the  boat  was  small,  and  fords 
deep,  and  the  river  rising.  The  troops,  under  the  commander-in-chief, 
approached  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
26th ;  but  the  stores  were  a  long  time  passing,  a  dense  fog  intercepted 
the  view,  and  so  nicely  timed  was  the  march,  that  the  scouts  of  the  impe- 
rial horsemen  were  already  infesting  the  flank  of  the  column,  and  even 
carried  off  some  of  the  baggage. 

As  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river  commanded  the  bridge,  General  Robert 
Crawfurd  remained  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  two  guns  to  protect 
the  passage,  for  the  cavalry  was  still  in  the  rear,  watching  Soult,  who, 
aware  of  the  retreat,  was  pressing  forward  in  pursuit.  Meanwhile  Lord 
Pagety  afler  passing  Mayorga,  was  intercepted  by  a  strong  body  of  horse, 
which  belonged  to  Ney's  corps  and  was  embattled  on  a  swelling  ground 
close  to  the  road.  Though  the  soil  was  deep,  and  soaked  with  snow  and 
rain,  two  squadrons  of  the  tenth,  riding  stiflly  up,  gained  the  summit,  and 
notwithstanding  the  enemy's  advantage  of  numbers  and  position,  killed 
twenty  men  and  captured  one  hundred.  This  was  a  bold  and  hardy 
action;  but  the  English  cavalry  had  been  engaged  more  or  less  for 
twelve  successive  days,  with  such  fortune  and  bravery,  that  above  five 
hundred  prisoners  had  already  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  their  leaders 
being  excellent,  their  confidence  was  unbounded. 

From  Mayorga  Lord  Paget  proceeded  to  Benavente ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  with  great  judgment,  now  pushed  for  Astorga  by  the  road  of 
M8ncilla,t  whereupon  Romana,  leaving  three  thousand  men  and  two 
guns  to  defend  the  bridge  at  the  latter  place,  fell  back  to  Leon.  Thus, 
by  a  critical  march,  Moore  recovered  his  communications  with  Gallicia, 
and  had  so  far  bafHed  the  emperor ;  but  his  position  was  by  no  means 
safe,  or  even  tenable. 
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The  town  of  Benavente,  a  rich  open  place,  remarkable  for  a  small, 
but  curious  Moorish  castle,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  armour, 
is  situated  in  a  plain  that,  extending  from  the  Gallician  mountains  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burgos,  appears  to  be  boundless.  The  river  Esla 
winded  through  it,  about  four  miles  in  front  of  Benavente,  and  the  bridge 
of  Castro  Gonzalo  was  the  key  to  the  town  ;  but  the  right  bank  of  the 
Esla  was  completely  commanded  from  the  further  side,  and  there  were 
many  fords.  Eighteen  miles  higher  up,  at  Valencia  de  San  Juan,  a 
shorter  road  from  Mayorga  to  Astorga,  crossed  the  river  by  the  ferry- 
boat ;  and  at  Mancilla,  the  passage  being  only  defended  by  Spaniards, 
was,  in  a  manner,  open  to  Soult,  for  Romana  had  not  destroyed  the 
arches  of  the  bridge.  Beyond  Mancilla,  under  the  hills  skirting  this 
great  plain,  stood  the  town  of  Leon,  which  was  enclosed  with  walls  and 
capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  assault. 

Moore,  aware  of  his  incapacity,  resolved  to  remain  no  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  clear  out  his  magazines  at  Benavente,  and  to  cover  the 
march  of  hi^  stores.  But  the  road  to  Astorga  by  Leon  was  much  shorter 
than  that  through  Benavente,  and  as  Romana  was  inclined  to  retreat  to 
Gallicia,  Sir  John  requested  that  he  would  maintain  himself  at  Leon  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  repeated  his  desire  to  have  that  province  leA  open 
for  the  English  army.  Romana,  who  assented  to  both  these  requests, 
had  a  great  rabble  with  him,  and  as  Leon  ^as  a  walled  place,  and  a 
number  of  citizens  and  volunteers  were  willing,  and  even  eager  to  fight, 
the  town  might  have  made  resistance.  Moore  hoped  that  it  would  do  so, 
and  gave  orders  to  break  down  the  bridge  at  Castro  Gonzalo  in  his  own 
front,  the  moment  the  stragglers  and  baggage  should  have  passed ;  but 
at  this  time  the  bad  example  of  murmuring  given  by  men  of  high  rank 
had  descended  'lower,  many  regimental  officers  neglected  their  duty,  and 
what  with  their  dislike  to  a  retreat,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  army,  the  previous  fine  discipline  of  the  troops 
was  broken  down :  such  disgraceful  excesses  had  been  committed  at 
Valderas,  that  the  general  issued  severe  orders,  justly  reproaching  the 
soldiers  for  their  evil  deeds,  and  appealing  to  the  honour  of  the  army  to 
amend  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  light  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard,  riding 
close  up  to  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo,  captured  some  women  and 
^gg3gG>  and  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  post,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
remarkable  display  of  courage  and  discipline.  John  Walton  and  Richard 
Jackson,  private  soldiers  of  the  forty-third  being  posted  beyond  the 
bridge,  were  directed,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  one  to  stand 
firm,  the  other  to  fire  and  run  back  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  give  notice 
whether  there  were  many  or  few.  Jackson  fired,  but  was  overtaken, 
and  received  twelve  or  fourteen  sabre  cuts  in  an  instant ;  nevertheless  he 
came  staggering  on,  and  gave  the  signal,  while  Walton,  with  equal 
resolution,  stood  his  ground,  and  wounded  several  of  the  assailants,  who 
then  retired,  leaving  him  unhurt,  but  his  cap,  knapsack,  belts,  and 
musket  were  cut  in  above  twenty  places,  his  bayonet  was  bent  double, 
and  notched  like  a  saw.  The  27th,  the  cavalry  and  the  stragglers  being 
all  over  the  river.  General  Crawfurd  commenced  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  amidst  torrents  of  rain  and  snow,  and  while  half  the  troops 
worked,  the  other  half  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  from  the  heights  on  the 
led  bank,  for  the  cavalry  scouts  of  the  imperial  guard  were  spread  OTer 
the  plain. 
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At  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  large  party  of  French,  following  some 
wagons,  again  endeavoured  to  pass  the  piquets  and  gallop  down  to  the 
bridge ;  that  failing,  a  few  dismounted,  and  extending  to  the  right  and 
leA,  commenced  a  skirmishing  fire,  while  others  remained  ready  to 
charge,  if  the  position  of  the  troops,  which  they  expected  to  ascertain  by 
this  scheme,  should  offer  an  opportunity.  The  event  did  not  answer 
their  expectations,  and  this  anxiety  to  interrupt  the  work  induced  General 
Crawfurd  to  destroy  two  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  to  blow  up  the  con- 
necting buttress ;  yet  the  masonry  was  so  solid  and  difficult  to  pierce, 
that  it  was  not  until  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  28th  that  all  the 
preparations  were  completed.  The  troops  then  descended  the  heights  on 
the  lefl  bank,  and  passing  with  the  greatest  silence,  by  single  files,  over 
planks  laid  across  the  broken  arches,  gained  the  other  side  without  loss ; 
an  instance  of  singular  good  fortune,  for  the  night  was  dark  and  tem- 
pestuoui,  the  river  rising  rapidly  with  a  roaring  noise,  was  threatening 
to  burst  over  the  planks,  and  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand.  To  have 
resisted  an  attack  in  such  an  awkward  situation  would  have  been  im- 
possible, but  happily  the  retreat  of  the  troops  was  undiscovered,  and  the 
mine  was  sprung  with  good  eflTect. 

Crawfurd  marched  to  Benavente,  where  the  cavalry  and  the  reserve 
still  remained.  Here  several  thousand  infantry  slept  in  the  upper  part  of 
an  immense  convent  built  round  a  square,  and  a  frightful  catastrophe 
was  fbpending ;  for  the  lower  galleries  were  so  thickly  stowed  with  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  pass  them,  there 
was  but  one  entrance,  and  two  officers  of  the  forty-third,  returning  from 
the  bridge,  on  entering  the  convent,  perceived  that  a  large  window-shutter 
was  on  Rre,  that  in  a  few  moments  the  straw  under  the  horses  would 
ignite,  and  six  thousand  men  and  animals  must  inevitably  perish  in  the 
flames.  One  of  these  officers.  Captain  Lloyd,  a  man  of  great  strength, 
activity,  and  of  a  presence  of  mind  which  never  failed,  made  a  sign  of 
silence  to  his  companion,  and  then  springing  on  to  the  nearest  horse,  ran 
along  the  backs  of  the  others,  until  bo  reached  the  blazing  shutter,  which 
he  tore  off  its  hinges  and  cast  out  of  the  window,  and  then  awakening 
a  few  men,  cleared  the  passage  without  any  alarm,  which  in  such  a  case 
would  have  been  as  destructive  as  the  fire. 

Two  days'  rest  had  been  gained  at  Benavente,  but  as  very  little  could 
be  done  to  remove  the  stores,  the  greatest  part  were  destroyed.  The 
army  was,  and  had  been  from  the  first,  without  sufficient  means  of  trans- 
port, the  general  had  no  money  to  procure  it,  and  the  ill-will  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  shuffling  conduct  of  the  juntas  added  infinitely  to  their 
difficulties.  But  time  pressed.  Hope  and  Frazer  mairched  by  La  Baneza, 
and  reached  Astorga  the  29th,  where  Baird  joined  them  from  Valencia  de 
San  Juan  ;  on  the  same  day  the  reserve  and  Crawfurd's  brigade  quitted 
Benavente.  The  cavalry  remained  in  the  town,  having  parties  to  watch 
the  fords  of  the  Esla.  In  this  state  of  affairs  General  Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes,  seeing  only  a  few  cavalry  posts  on  the  great  plain,  rather  hastily 
concluded  that  there  was  nothing  to  support  them,  and  crossing  the  river 
at  daybreak,  by  ford  a  little  way  above  the  bridge,  with  six  hundred 
hors(;mcn  of  the  imperial  guard,  advanced  into  the  plain.  The  piquets 
under  Major  Loflus  Olway  retired  fighting,  and  being  joined  by  a  part  of 
the  third  German  hussars,  even  charged  the  leading  French  squadrons 
with  some  effect.  General  C.  Stewart  then  took  the  command,  and  the 
ground  was  obstinately  disputed,  but  the  enemy  advanced.    At  this  mo- 
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ment  the  plain  was  covered  with  stragglers,  baggage-mules,  and  followers 
of  the  army,  the  town  was  filled  with  tumult,  the  distant  piquets  and 
videtles  were  seen  galloping  in  from  the  right  and  left,  the  French  were 
pressing  forward  boldly,  and  every  appearance  indicated  that  the  enemy*s 
whole  army  was  coming  up  and  passing  the  river. 

Lord  Paget  ordered  the  tenth  hussars  to  mount  and  form  under  ibe 
cover  of  some  houses  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  for  he  desired  to  draw  the 
enemy,  whose  real  situation  he  had  detected  at  once,  well  into  the  plain 
before  he  attacked ;  in  half  an  hour,  every  thing  was  ready,  and  he  gave 
the  signal.  Then  the  tenth  hussars  galloped  forward,  the  piquets  that 
were  already  engaged  closed  together,  and  the  wholft.'.oharged.  The 
scene  changed  instantly ;  the  enemy  were  seen  flying  at  full  speed  towards 
the  river,  the  British  following  clos«  at  their  heels,  until  the  French 
squadrons,  without  breaking  their  ranks,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and 
gained  the  opposite  heights,  where,  like  experienced  soldiers,  they 
wheeled  instantly,  and  seemed  inclined  to  come  forward  a  second  time, 
but  a  battery  of  two  guns  opened  upon  them,  and  after  a  few  rounds  they 
retired.  During  the  pursuit  in  the  plain,  an  officer  was  observed  sepa- 
rating himself  from  the  main  body,  and  making  towards  another  part  of 
the  river;  being  followed,  and  refusing  to  stop,  he  was  wounded  and 
brought  in  a  prisoner.    It  was  General  Lefebvre-Desnoueltes. 

Although  the  imperial  guards  were  outnumbered  in  the  end,  they  were 
very  superior  at  the  commencement  of  this  action,  which  was  stiffly  fought 
on  both  sides,  for  the  British  lost  fifty  men,  and  the  French  left  fifty-five 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  field,  besides  the  general  and  other  officers; 
according  to  Baron  Larrey,*  seventy  of  those  who  recrossed  the  river 
were  also  wounded,  making  a  total  loss  of  above  two  hundred  excellent 
soldiers.  Lord  Paget  maintained  his  posts  on  the  Kslt^  under  an  occa- 
sional cannonade,  until  the  evening,  and  then  withdrew  to  La  Baneza ; 
and  while  these  things  were  passing.  Napoleon  arrived  at  Valderas,  Ney 
at  Villaton,  and  Lapisse  at  Toro.  The  French  troops  were  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  yet  the  emperor  still  urged  them  on.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia, 
he  said,  would  intercept  the  English  at  Astorga,  and  their  labours  would 
be  finally  rewarded.  Nevertheless,  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Castro 
Gonzalo  was  so  well  accomplished,  that  twenty-four  hours  were  required 
to  repair  it,  the  fords  were  now  impassable,  and  it  was  the  30th  before 
Bessieres  could  cross  the  Esla,  but  on  that  day  he  passed  through  Bena- 
vente  with  nine  thousand  cavalry,  and  bent  his  course  towards  La  Baneza ; 
the  same  day  Franceschi  carried  the  bridge  of  Mansilla  de  las  Mulas  by 
a  single  charge  of  his  light  horsemen,  and  captured  the  artillery  and  one 
half  of  the  Spanish  division  left  to  protect  it.f  Romana  immediately 
abandoned  Leon  and  many  stores,  and  the  31  st  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
entered  that  town  without  firing  a  shot,  while  the  Duke  of  Istria,  with  his 
cavalry,  took  possession  of  La  Baneza ;  the  advanced  posts  were  then 
pushed  forward  to  the  Puente  d'Orvigo  on  one  side,  and  the  Pucnte  de 
Valembre  on  the  other.f  The  rear  of  the  English  army  was  still  in 
Astorga,  the  head-quarters  having  arrived  there  only  the  day  before. 

In  the  preceding  month  large  stores  had  been  gradually  brought  up  to 
this  town  by  Sir  David  Baird,  and  as  there  were  no  means  of  transport  to 
remove  them,  orders  were  given,  after  supplying  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  army,  to  destroy  them ;  but  Romana,  who  would  neither  defend  Leon 
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nor  Mansilla,  had,  contrary  to  his  promises,  preoccupied  Astorga  with  his 
fugitive  army,  and  when  the  English  divisions  marched  in,  such  a  tumult 
and  confusion  arose,  that  no  orders  could  be  executed  with  regularity,  no 
distribution  made,  ni^r  the  destruction  of  the  stores  be  effected.  The  dis- 
order thus  unexpectedly  produced  was  very  detrimental  to  the  discipline 
of  the  troops,  which  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  general  had  partly  re- 
stored ;  the  resources  which  he  had  depended  on  for  the  support  of  his 
soldiers  became  mischievous,  and  contributed  to  disorganize  instead  of 
nourishing  them.  And  he  had  the  further  vexation  to  hear  Romana,  the 
principal  cause  of  this  misfortune,  proposing,  with  troops  unable  to  resist 
a  thousand  ligbt  infantry,  to  recommence  offensive  operations  on  a  plan, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  visions  of  Don  Quixote  were  wisdom. 

On  the  31  st,  the  flank  brigades  separated  from  the  army  at  Bonillas, 
and  bent  their  course  by  cross  roads  towards  Orense  and  Vigo,  being 
detached  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  commissariat,  and  to  cover  the 
flanks  of  the  army ;  Frazer's  and  Hope's  divisions  entered  Villa  Franca, 
and  Baird's  division  was  at  Bembibre ;  the  reserve,  with  the  head -quarters, 
halted  at  Cambarros,  a  village  six  miles  from  Astorga,  until  the  cavalry 
fell  back  in  the  night  to  the  same  place,  and  then  the  reserve  marched  to 
Bembibre.  The  Marquis  of  Romana,  after  doing  so  much  mischief  by 
crossing  the  line  of  march,  lefl  his  infantry  to  wander  as  they  pleased, 
and  retired  with  his  cavalry  and  some  guns  to  the  valley  of  the  Minho, 
and  the  rest  of  his  artillery  mixed  with  the  British  army,  but  most  of  it 
was  captured  before  reaching  Lugo. 

Upon  the  first  of  January  the  emperor  took  possession  of  Astorga,  where 
seventy  thousand  French  infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  after  many  days  of  incessant  marching,  were  now 
united.  The  congregation  of  this  mighty  force,  while  it  evinced  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  French  monarch,  attested  also  the  genius  of  the  English 
general,  who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  had  found  the  means  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  draw  him,  with  the  flower  of  his  army, 
to  this  remote  and  unimportant  part  of  the  Peninsula,  at  the  moment  when 
Portugal,  and  the  fairest  provinces  of  Spain,  were  prostrate  beneath  the 
strength  of  his  hand.  That  Spain,  being  in  her  extremity,  Sir  John  Moore 
succoured  her,  and  in  the  hour  of  weakness  intercepted  the  blow,  which 
was  descending  to  crush  her,  no  man  of  candour  and  honesty  can  deny. 
For  what  troops,  what  preparations,  what  courage,  what  capacity  was 
there  in  the  south  to  have  resisted,  even  for  an  instant,  the  progress  of  a 
man,  who,  in  ten  days,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  crossing  the  snowy 
ridge  of  the  Carpentinos,  had  traversed  two  hundred  miles  of  hostile 
country,  and  transported  fifty  thousand  men  from  Madrid  to  Astorga  in 
a  shorter  time  than  a  Spanish  courier  would  have  taken  to  travel  the  same 
distance  ? 

This  stupendous  march  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  quickness  of  his 
adversary ;  but  Napoleon,  though  he  had  failed  to  destroy  the  English 
army,  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  cast  it  forth  of  the  Peninsula,  and  being 
himself  recalled  to  France  by  tidings  that  the  Austrian  storm  was  ready 
to  burst,  had  fixed  upon  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  to  continue  the  pursuit. 
For  this  purpose  three  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  three  of  infantry  were 
added  to  his  former  command ;  but  of  these  last,  the  two  commanded  by 
Generals  Loison  and  Heudelet  v/ere  several  marches  in  the  rear,  and 
General  Bonnet's  remained  always  in  the  Montana  de  St.  Ander.  Hence 
the  whole  number  bearing  arms  which  the  duke  led  immediately  to  the 
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pursuit,  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  of  which  four  thousand  two 
hundred  were  cavalry,  composing  the  divisions  of  Lorges,  La  Houssaye, 
and  Franceschi.*  Fifty-four  guns  were  with  the  columns,  Loison's  and 
Heudelet's  divisions  followed  by  forced  marches,  and  Soult  was  supported 
by  Ney  with  the  sixth  corps,  wanting  its  third  division,  but  mustering 
above  sixteen  thousand  men  under  arms,  the  flower  of  the  French  army, 
together  with  thirty-seven  pieces  of  artillery.  Thus  including  Laborde, 
Heudelet,  and  Loison's  division,  nearly  sixty  thousand  men  and  ninety- 
one  guns  were  put  on  the  track  of  the  English  army.  Meanwhile  the 
emperor  returned  to  Valladolid,  where  he  received  the  addresses  of  the 
notables  and  deputies  from  Madrid  and  other  great  towns,  and  strove,  by 
promises  and  other  means,  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  Ap- 
pointing Joseph  to  be  his  lieutenant-general,  he  allotted  separate  provinces 
for  each  corps  d^armee,"  and  directing  the  imperial  guard  to  return  to 
France,  after  three  days'  delay  he  departed  himself  with  scarcely  any 
escort,  but  with  an  astonishing  speed  that  frustrated  the  designs  which 
the  Spaniards  had,  as  some  say,  formed  against  his  person. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Sir  John  Moore  retreats  towards  Vigo ;  is  closely  pursued — Miserable  scene  at  Bembibre— 
Excesses  at  Villa  Franca — Combat  at  Calcabellos — Death  of  General  Colbert — March  to 
Nogales — Line  of  retreat  chaneed  from  Vigo  to  Coruna — Skilful  passage  of  the  bridge  of 
Constantino ;  skirmish  there— The  armj  halts  at  Lugo— Sir  John  Moore  offers  battle;  it 
is  not  accepted ;  he  makes  a  forced  march  to  Betanzos ;  loses  many  stragglers;  rallies  the 
army ;  reaches  Coruna — The  army  takes  a  position — ^Two  lar^e  stores  of  powder  ex- 
ploded— Fleet  arrives  in  the  harbour ;  army  commences  embarlung^— Battle  of  Coruna— 
Death  of  Sir  John  Moore — His  character. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  a  general,  who,  if  the  emperor  be  excepted, 
was  nowise  inferior  to  any  of  his  nation,  commenced  his  pursuit  of  the 
English  army  with  a  vigour  that  marked  his  eager  desire  to  finish  the 
campaign  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  brilliant  opening  at  Gamonal.  The 
main  body  of  his  troops  followed  the  route  of  Foncevadon  and  Pontefer- 
rada;  a  second  column  took  the  road  of  Cambarros  and  Bembibre ;  Fran- 
ceschi entered  the  valley  of  the  Syl,  and  moving  up  that  river,  turned 
theposition  of  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo.t 

Thus  Sir  John  Moore,  aAer  having  twice  baffled  the  emperor^s  com- 
binations, was  still  pressed  in  his  retreat  with  a  fury  that  seemed  to 
increase  every  moment.  The  separation  of  his  light  brigades,  a  measure 
which  he  reluctantly  adopted  by  the  advice  of  his  quartermaster-general, 
had  weakened  the  army  by  three  thousand  men ;  yet  he  still  possessed 
nineteen  thousand  of  all  arms,  good  soldiers  to  fight,  and  strong  to  march, 
although  shaken  in  discipline  by  the  disorders  at  Valderas  and  Astorga ; 
for  the  general's  exertions  to  restore  order  and  regularity  were  by  many 
officers  slightly  seconded,  and  by  some  with  scandalous  levity  disregarded. 
There  was  no  choice  but  to  retreat.  The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which 
the  emperor  had  brought  up  his  overbearing  numbers,  and  thrust  the 
English  army  into  Gallicia,  had  rendered  the  natural  strength  of  that 
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country  unavailing;  the  resources  were  few,  even  for  an  army  in  winter 
quarters,  and  for  a  campaign  in  that  season,  there  were  none  at  all.  All 
the  draught  cattle  that  could  be  procured  would  scarcely  have  supplied 
the  means  to  transport  ammunition  for  two  battles  ;  whereas  the  French, 
sweeping  the  rich  plains  of  Castile  with  their  powerful  cavalry,  might 
have  formed  magazines  at  Astorga  and  Licon,  and  from  thence  have  b^n 
supplied  in  abundance,  while  the  English  were  starving. 

Before  he  advanced  from  Salamanca,  Moore,  foreseeing  that  his  move- 
ment must  sooner  or  later  end  in  a  retreat,  had  sent  officers  to  examine 
the  roads  of  Gallicia  and  the  harbours  which  ofiered  the  greatest  advan- 
tages for  embarkation ;  by  the  reports  of  those  officers,  which  arrived 
from  day  to  day,  and  by  the  state  of  the  magazines  which  he  had  directed 
to  be  formed,  his  measures  were  constantly  regulated.*  The  magazines 
of  Astorga,  Benavente,  and  La  Baneza,  were,  by  untoward  circumstances, 
and  the  deficiency  of  transport,  rendered,  as  we  have  seen,  of  no  avail 
beyond  the  momentary  supply  they  afforded,  and  part  of  their  contents 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  gave  him  some  cause  of  triumph ;  but 
those  at  Villa  Franca  and  Lugo  contained  about  fourteen  days'  consump- 
tion, and  there  were  other  small  magazines  formed  on  the  line  of  Orense 
and  Vigo. 

More  than  this  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  It  was  now  only 
the  fifteenth  day  since  Sir  John  Moore  had  left  Salamanca,  and  already 
the  torrent  of  war,  diverted  from  the  south,  was  foaming  among  the 
rocks  of  Gallicia.  Nineteen  thousand  British  troops,  posted  in  strong 
ground,  might  have  offered  battle  to  very  superior  numbers,  but  where 
was  the  use  of  merely  fighting  an  enemy  who  had  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  Spain.f  Nothing  could  be  gained  by  such  a  display  of 
courage,  and  the  English  general,  by  a  quick  retreat,  might  reach  his 
ships  unmolested,  embark,  and  carrying  his  army  from  the  narrow 
corner  in  which  it  was  cooped  to  the  southern  provinces,  establish  there 
a  good  base  of  operations,  and  renew  the  war  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. It  was  by  this  combination  of  a  fleet  and  army,  that  the  greatest 
assistance  could  be  given  to  Spain,  and  the  strength  of  England  become 
most  formidable.  A  few  days'  sailing  would  carry  the  troops  to  Cadiz, 
but  six  weeks'  constant  marching  would  not  bring  the  French  army  from 
Gallicia  to  that  neighbourhood.  The  northern  provinces  were  broken, 
subdued  in  spirit,  and  possessed  few  resources ;  the  southern  provinces 
had  scarcely  seen  an  enemy,  were  rich  and  fertile,  and  there  also  was  the 
seat  of  government.  Sir  John  Moore  reasoning  thus,  resolved  to  fall 
down  to  the  coast  and  embark,  with  as  little  loss  or  delay  as  might  be ; 
but  Vigo,  Coruna,  and  Ferrol  were  the  principal  harbours,  and  their  rela- 
tive advantages  could  not  be  determined  except  by  the  reports  of  the 
engineers,  none  of  which,  so  rapidly  had  the  crisis  of  affairs  come  on, 
were  yet  received ;  and  as  those  reports  could  only  be  obtained  from  day 
to  day,  the  line  of  retreat  became  of  necessity  subject  to  daily  change. 

When  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  took  the  command  of  the  pursuing  army, 
Hope's  and  Frazer's  divisions  were,  as  I  have  said,  at  Villa  Franca, 
Baird's  at  Bembibre,  the  reserve  and  cavalry  at  Cambarros,  six  niilesfVom 
Astorga.  Behind  Cambarros  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  rose  abruptly,  but 
there  was  no  position,  because,  afler  the  first  rise  at  the  village  of  Rodri- 
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Mttrr^saVr  iescended  to  Calcabellos,  a  small  town, 
,^  i  *  TTM,  and  the  old  road  of  Foncevadon  and 

,    .    .    .  whole  line,*  was  choked  with  the  ad^ 

.  ;^  .TKcr.y.    The  reserve  and  the  cavalry  therefore 
^  r^^n  V  Bembibre,  and  on  their  arrival  Baird's  divi- 
:i^'i=X'..>»;  but  in  the  immense  wine  vaults  of  Bem- 
.  ^."sv  .1  JJJ  men  remained  behind  inebriated,  the  followers 
..««.v«^-  roe  houses,  and  a  number  of  Romana's  disbanded 
heterogeneous  mass  of  marauders,  drunkards, 
,»MU«  IOC  children ;  the  weather  was  dreadful,  and,  notwith- 
V    ».»w.*si  exertions  of  the  generul-in-chicf,  when  the  reserve 
"       ,,.\.  jK'ruing,  the  number  of  those  unfortunate  wretches  was 
.>j«.u.    Leaving  a  small  guard  to  protect  them,  Sir  John  Moore 
^  .  ,*A4CubeI[os,  yet  scarcely  had  the  reserve  marched  out  of  the 
A'liw  French  cavalry  appeared,  and  in  a  moment  the  road 
^  .  V.         the  miserable  stragglers,  who  came  crowding  after  the 
^  .^..A.'  *ish  shrieks  of  distress  and  wild  gestures,  others  with  brutal 
■ .  .„K*ns  nhile  many,  overcome  with  fear,  threw  away  their  arms, 
jx.'*-        preserved  them  were  too  stupidly  intoxicated  to  fire,  and 
.A      to  and  fro,  alike  insensible  to  their  danger  and  to  their  disgrace. 
V    .«.tu>*s  horsemen  perceiving  this,  bore  at  a  gallop  through  the  dis- 
...  N  (K>b,  cutting  to  the  right  and  leA  as  they  passed,  and  riding  so 
..^  ^  iio  columns,  that  the  infantry  were  forced  to  halt  in  order  to 
,^^1.  iK  tr  audacity. 

V.  .  'lilcuk'llos  the  reserve  took  up  a  position,  Baird  then  marched  to 
ti.iw.itis,  and  the  general-in-chief  went  on  to  Villa  Franca.    But  in  that 
.  . .«  ^ivat  excesses  had  been  committed  by  the  preceding  divisions ;  the 
^u^.liics  were  plundered,  the  bakers  driven  away  from  the  ovens,  the 
..uw  :«tores  forced,  and  the  commissaries  prevented  from  making  the  re- 
^^.;u  ilistributions ;  the  doors  of  the  houses  were  broken,  and  the  scanda- 
iiisultordination  of  the  soldiers  proved  that  a  discreditable  relaxation 
«  JiM'ipline  on  the  part  of  the  officers  had  taken  place.    Moore  arrested 
a*.^  disorder,  and  caused  one  man  taken  in  the  act  of  plundering  a  maga- 
Jms>  to  Imj  hanged  in  the  market-place ;  then  issuing  severe  orders  to  pre- 
\cut  u  ri'currence  of  such  inexcusable  conduct,  he  returned  to  Calcabellos, 
vkl\w\\  ihe  enemy  were  now  approaching. 

'V\\r  (luia,  a  small,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  a  deep  stream,  run 
ihunif^li  that  town,  and  was  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  On  the  Villa 
Fiaiit'u  side  a  lofty  ridge,  rough  with  vineyards  and  stone  walls,  was  oc- 
oupK'il  by  two  thousand  five  hundred  infantry,  with  a  battery  of  six  guns; 
Umr  liuiidrod  riflemen,  and  about  the  same  number  of  cavalry,  were  posted 
ii  hill  two  miles  beyond  the  river,  to  watch  the  two  roads  of  Bembibre 
iiiitl  {''onccvadon.  In  this  situation,  on  the  3d  of  January,  a  little  after 
iUM>n,  lh(^  I'Vench  general  Colbert  approached  with  six  or  eight  squadrons, 
liul  nl)M!rving  the  ground  behind  Calcabellos  so  strongly  occupied,  de- 
iiianilid  re-onforcoments.  Soult,  believing  that  the  English  did  not  mean 
111  innlvi'  a  stand,  n'plied  by  ordering  Colbert  to  charge  without  delay,  and 
lim  Intu  r,  Nlung  by  the  message,  obeyed  with  precipitate  fury.  From  one 
uf  tliMM'  rrrors  so  fn^uent  in  war,  the  British  cavalry,  thinking  a  greater 
iitn'r  WHS  ridin;;  against  them,  retired  at  speed  to  Calcabellos,  and  the 
rifl'  ini  ii,  who,  following  their  orders,  had  withdrawn  when  the  FreDch 
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first  came  in  sight,  were  just  passing  the  bridge,  when  a  crowd  of  staff 
officers,  the  cavalry,  and  the  enemy,  came  in  upon  them  in  one  mass ;  in 
the  confusion  thirty  or  forty  men  were  taken,  and  Colbert,  then  crossing 
the  river,  charged  on  the  spur  up  the  road.  The  remainder  of  the  rifle- 
men had  however  thrown  themselves  into  the  vineyards,  and  when  the 
enemy  approached  within  a  few  yards,  opened  such  a  deadly  fire,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  the  French  horsemen  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
among  the  rest  Colbert  himself;  his  fine  martial  figure,  his  voice,  his 
gestures,  and  above  all,  his  great  valour,  had  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  British,  and  a  general  feeling  of  sorrow  was  predominant  when  the 
gallant  soldier  fell.  Some  French  voltigeurs  now  crossed  the  river,  and 
a  few  of  the  52d  regiment  descended  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  to 
the  assistance  of  the  riflemen,  when  a  sharp  skirmish  commenced,  in 
which  two  or  three  hundred  men  of  both  sides  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Towards  evening.  Merle's  division  of  infantry  appeared  on  the  hills  in 
front  of  the  town,  and  made  a  demonstration  of  crossing  opposite  to  the 
leflt  of  the  English  position,  but  the  battery  of  the  latter  checked  this 
movement,  and  night  coming  on  the  combat  ceased. 

As  the  road  from  Villa  Franca  to  Lugo  led  through  a  rugged  country, 
the  cavalry  were  now  sent  on  to  the  latter  town  at  once,  and  during  the 
night  the  French  patroles  breaking  in  upon  the  rifle  piquets,  wounded 
some  men,  but  were  beaten  back  without  being  able  to  discover  that  the 
English  troops  had  abandoned  the  position.  This  however  was  the  case, 
and  the  reserve  reached  Herrerias,  a  distance  of  eighteen  mites,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  Baird*s  division  being  then  at  Nogales,  Hope's  and 
Frazer's  near  Lugo. 

At  Herrerias,  the  English  general,  who  constantly  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  rear-guard  himself,  received  the  first  reports  of  the  engineers 
relative  to  the  harbours.  It  appeared  that  Vigo,  besides  its  greater  dis- 
tance, offered  no  position  to  cover  the  embarkation,  but  Coruna  and  Be- 
tanzos  did.  The  march  to  Vigo  was  of  necessity  abandoned,  the  ships 
were  directed  round  to  Coruna,  and  Moore,  who  now  deeply  regretted  the 
separation  of  his  light  brigades,  sent  forward  instructions  for  the  leading 
division  to  halt  at  Lugo,  where  he  designed  to  rally  the  army,  and  give 
battle  if  the  enemy  would  accept  it.  These  important  orders  were  carried 
to  Sir  David  Baird  by  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  commander-in- 
chief;  but  Sir  David  forwarded  them  by  a  private  dragoon,  who  got  drunk 
and  lost  the  despatch.  This  blamable  irregularity  was  ruinous  to  General 
Frazer's  troops ;  in  lieu  of  resting  two  days  at  Lugo,  that  general,  un- 
witting of  the  order,  pursued  his  toilsome  journey  towards  St.  Jago  de 
Compostella,  and  then  returning  without  food  or  rest,  lost  more  than  four 
hundred  stragglers. 

On  the  5th,  the  reserve  having,  by  a  forced  march  of  thirty-six  miles, 
gained  twelve  hours'  start  of  the  enemy,  reached  Nogales,  at  which  place 
they  met  a  large  convoy  of  English  clothing,  shoes,  and  ammunition,  in- 
tended for  Romana's  army,  yet  moving  towards  the  enemy, — a  circum- 
stance characteristic  of  the  Spanish  mode  of  conducting  public  a&irs. 
There  was  a  bridge  at  Nogales  which  the  engineers  failed  to  destroy,  but 
this  was  a  matter  of  little  consequence ;  the  river  was  fordable  above  and 
below,  and  the  general  was  unwilling,  unless  for  some  palpable  advantage, 
which  seldom  presented  itself,  to  injure  the  communications  of  a  country 
that  he  was  unable  to  serve :  moreover,  the  bridges  were  commonly  very 
solidly  constructed,  and  the  arches  having  little  span,  could  be  rendered 
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passable  again  in  a  shorter  time  than  they  could  be  destroyed.  At  this 
period  of  the  retreat  also  the  road  was  covered  wiih  baggage,  sick  men, 
women  and  plunderers,  all  of  whom  would  have  been  thus  sacrificed;  for 
the  peasantry,  although  armed,  did  not  molest  the  enemy,  but  fearing  both 
sides  alike,  carried  their  ejects  into  the  mountains :  even  there  the  vil* 
lanous  marauders  followed  them,  and  in  some  cases  were  by  the  Spa- 
niards killed, — a  just  punishment  for  quitting  their  colours.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  the  tail  of  a  retreating  force  exhibits 
terrible  scenes  of  distress,  and  on  the  road  near  Nogales  the  followers  of 
the  army  were  dying  fast  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  soldiers,  barefooted, 
harassed,  and  weakened  by  their  excesses  at  Bembibre  and  Villa  Franca, 
were  dropping  to  the  rear  by  hundreds,  while  broken  carts,  dead  animals, 
and  the  piteous  appearance  of  women  with  children,  struggling  or  falling 
exhausted  in  the  snow,  completed  a  picture  of  war,  which,  like  Janus,  has 
a  double  face. 

Franceschi,  who,  after  turning  Villa  Franca,  had  scoured  the  valley  of 
the  Syl  &nd  captured  many  Spanish  prisoners  and  baggage,  now  regained 
the  line  of  march  at  Becerea,  and  towards  evening  the  French  army,  re- 
covering their  lost  ground,  passed  Nogales,  galling  the  rear-guard  with 
a  continual  skirmish,*,  and  here  it  was  that  dollars  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  abandoned.  This  small  sum  was  kept 
near  head-quarters  to  answer  sudden  emergencies,  and  the  bullocks  that 
drew  it  being  tired,  the  general,  who  could  not  save  the  money  without 
risking  an  ill-timed  action,  had  it  rolled  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
whence  parf  of  it  was  gathered  by  the  enemy,  part  by  the  Gallician 
peasants.  The  returns  laid  before  parliament  in  1809  ma'de  the  sum 
60,000/.,  and  the  whole  loss  during  the  campaign  nearly  77,000/. ;  but  it 
is  easier  to  make  an  entry  of  one  sura  for  a  treasury  return,  than  to  state 
the  details  accurately ;  the  money  agents  were,  like  the  military  agents, 
acting  independently,  and  all  losses  went  down  under  the  head  of  aban- 
doned treasure.  Officers  actually  present,  agree,  that  the  only  treasure 
abandoned  by  the  army  was  that  at  Nogales,  and  that  the  sum  was 
25,000/.  .When  it  was  ordered  to  be  rolled  over  the  brink  of  the  hill, 
two  guns,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  to 
protect  it,  and  some  person  in  whose  charge  the  treasure  was,  exclaiming, 
« It  is  money  /"  the  general  replied,  So  are  shot  and  shells."  Accidents 
will  happen  in  wars.  An  officer  of  the  guards  had  charge  of  the  cars 
that  drew  this  treasure,  and  in  passing  a  village,  another  officer  observing 
that  the  bullocks  were  exhausted,  took  the  pains  to  point  out  where  fresh 
and  strong  animals  were  to  be  found,  but  the  escorting  officer,  either 
ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to  his  duty,  took  no  notice  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  continued  his  march  with  the  exhausted  cattle. 

Towards  evening  the  reserve  approached  Constantino,  the  French  were 
close  upon  the  rear,  and  a  hill  within  pistol-shot  of  the  bridge  oiSered  them 
such  an  advantage,  that  there  was  little  hope  to  effect  the  passage  without 
great  loss.  Moore  however  posted  the  riflemen  and  the  artillery  on  the 
hill,  so  as  to  mask  the  hasty  passage  of  the  reserve,  and  the  enemy,  igno- 
rant of  the  vicinity  of  a  river,  were  cautious,  until  they  saw  the  guns  go 
off  at  a  trot,  and  the  riflemen  follow  at  full  speed ;  then  they  pursued 
briskly,  but  when  they  reached  the  bridge  the  British  were  over,  and  a 
good  line  of  battle  was  formed  on  the  other  side.    A  fight  commencedy 
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and  the  assailants  were  continually  re-enforced  as  their  columns  of  march 
arrived ;  yet  General  Paget  maintained  the  post  with  two  regiments  until 
nightfall,  and  then  retir^  to  Lugo,  in  front  of  which  the  whole  army 
was  now  assembled. 

A  few  of  the  French  cavalry  showed  themselves  on  the  6th,  but  the 
infantry  did  not  appear,  and,  the  7th,  Sir  John  Moore,  in  a  general  order, 
gave  a  severe,  but  just  rebuke  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  for  their 
previous  want  of  discipline,  at  the  same  time  announcing  his  intention 
to  offer  battle.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  a  British  army  may  be  gleaned 
in  a  retreat,  but  cannot  be  reaped ;  whatever  may  be  their  misery,  the 
soldiers  will  always  be  found  clean  at  a  review,  ready  at  a  Rght ;  and 
scarcely  was  this  order  issued,  when  the  line  of  battle,  so  attenuated  be- 
fore, was  filled  with  vigorous  men,  full  of  confidence  and  valour.  FiQeen 
hundred  had  fallen  in  action  or  dropped  to  the  rear,  but  as  three  fresh 
battalions,  lef\  by  Sir  David  Baird  when  he  first  advanced  from  Astorga, 
had  rejoined  the  army  between  Villa  Franca  and  Lugo,  nineteen  thousand 
combatants  were  still  under  arms. 

The  right  of  the  English  position  was  in  comparatively  flat  ground,  and 
partially  protected  by  a  bend  of  the  Minho.  The  centre  was  amongst 
vineyards,  with  low  stone  walls.  The  lefl,  which  was  somewhat  with- 
drawn, rested  on  the  mountains,  being  supported  and  covered  by  the 
cavalry.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  general  to  engage  deeply  with  his 
right  and  centre,  before  he  closed  with  his  leA  wing,  in  which  he  had 
posted  the  flower  of  his  troops,  thinking  thus  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle, 
and  trusting  to  the  valour  of  the  men  to  handle  the  enemy  in  such  sort  as 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  let  the  army  continue  its  retreat  unmolested. 
Other  hope,  to  re-embark  the  troops  without  loss,  there  was  none,  save  b^ 
stratagem.  Soult,  an  experienced  general,  commanding  soldiers  habi- 
tuated to  war,  might  be  tempted,  but  could  never  be  forced  to  engage  in  a 
decisive  battle  among  those  rugged  mountains,  where  whole  days  would 
pass  in  skirmishing  without  any  progress  being  made  towards  crippling 
an  adversary. 

It  was  mid-day  before  the  French  marshal  arrived  in  person  at  the 
head  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  remainder  of  his  power  fol- 
lowed in  some  disarray,  for  the  marches  had  not  been  so  easy  but  that 
many  even  of  the  oldest  soldiers  had  dropped  behind.  As  the  columns 
came  up,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle  along  a  strong  mountainous  ridge 
fronting  the  English,  and  as  the  latter  were  not  distinctly  seen,  from  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  Soult  doubted  if  they  were  all  before  him; 
wherefore  taking  four  guns,  and  some  squadrons  commanded  by  Colonel 
Lallemand,  he  advanced  towards  the  centre,  and  opened  a  fire,  which 
was  immediately  silenced  by  a  reply  from  fifteen  pieces.  The  marshal 
being  then  satisfied  that  something  more  than  a  rear^guard  was  in  his 
front,  retired.  About  an  hour  after  he  made  a  feint  on  the  right,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  a  column  of  infantry  and  five  guns  against  the  left. 
On  that  side  the  three  regiments  which  had  lately  joined  were  drawn  up, 
and  the  French  pushing  the  outposts  hard,  were  gaining  the  advantage, 
when  Moore  arrived,  rallied  the  light  troops,  and  with  a  vigorous  charge 
breaking  the  adverse  column,  treated  it  very  roughly  in  the  pursuit.  The 
estimated  loss  of  the  French  was  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 

As  it  was  now  evident  that  the  British  meant  to  give  battle,  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  hastened  the  march  of  Laborde's  division,  which  was  still  in 
the  rear,  and  requested  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  then  at  Villa  Franca,  to 
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detach  a  division  of  the  sixth  corps  hy  the  Val  des  Orres  to  Orense ;  Ney, 
however,  merely  sent  some  troops  into  the  valley  of  the  Syl,  and  pushed 
bis  advanced  posts  in  front  as  far  as  Nogales,  Poyo  and  Dancos.  At 
daybreak  on  the  Sth  the  two  armies  were  still  embattled.  On  the  French 
side,  seventeen  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery  were  in  line,  but  Soult  deferred  the  attack  until  the  9th.*  On 
the  English  part,  sixteen  thousand  infantry,  eighteen  hundred  cavalry, 
and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  impatiently  awaited  the  assault,  and  blamed 
their  adversary  for  delaying  a  contest  which  they  ardently  desired ;  yet 
the  darkness  fell  without  a  shot  having  been  fired,  and  with  it  fell  the 
English  general's  hope  to  engage  his  enemy  on  equal  terms.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  assail  the  French  position  ?  remain  another  day  in  expectation 
of  a  battle?  or,  in  secrecy,  gain  a  march,  and  get  on  board  without  being 
molested,  or  at  least  obtain  time  to  establish  the  army  in  a  good  situation 
to  cover  the  embarkation  1  The  first  operation  was  warranted  neither  by 
present  nor  by  future  advantages,  for  how  could  an  inferior  army  expect 
to  cripple  a  superior  one,  posted  as  the  French  were,  on  a  strong  mountain, 
with  an  overbearing  cavalry  to  protect  their  infantry,  should  the  latter 
be  beaten ;  and  when  twenty  thousand  fresh  troops  were  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  short  marches  in  the  rear  ?  The  British  army  was  not  pro- 
vided to  fight  above  one  battle ;  there  were  no  draught  cattle,  no  means  of 
transporting  reserve  ammunition,  no  magazines,  no  hospitals,  no  second 
line,  no  provisions,  a  defeat  would  have  been  ruin,  a  victory  useless.  A 
battle  is  always  a  serious  affair,  but  two  battles  under  such  circumstances, 
though  both  should  be  victories,  would  have  been  destruction.  But  why 
fight  at  all,  after  the  army  had  been  rallied,  and  the  disasters  of  the  march 
from  Astorga  had  been  remedied  1  What,  if  beating  first  Soult  and  then 
Ney,  the  British  had  arrived  once  more  above  Astorga,  with  perhaps  ten 
thousand  infantry,  and  half  as  many  hundred  cavalry.  From  the  moun- 
tains of  Gallicia  their  general  might  have  cast  his  eyes  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  without  being  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  single  Spanish 
army,  none  existed  to  aid  him,  none  to  whom  he  might  give  aid.  Even 
Mr.  Frere  acknowledged  that  at  this  period  six  thousand  ill-armed  men 
collected  at  Despenas  Peros,  formed  the  only  barrier  between  the  French 
and  Seville,  and  Sir  John  Moore  was  sent  out  not  to  waste  English  blood 
in  fruitless  battles,  but  to  assist  the  universal  Spanish  nation  1 

The  second  proposition  was  decided  by  the  state  of  the  magazines ; 
there  was  not  bread  for  another  day's  consumption  remaining  in  the 
stores  at  Lugo.  It  was  true  that  the  army  was  in  heart  for  fighting,  but 
distressed  by  fatigue  and  bad  weather,  and  each  moment  of  delay  increased 
privations  that  would  soon  have  rendered  it  inefficient  for  a  campaign  in 
the  south,  the  only  point  where  its  services  could  now  be  effectual.  For 
two  whole  days  Moore  had  offered  battle,  this  was  sufficient  to  rally  the 
troops,  to  restore  order,  and  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  army.  Lugo 
was  strong  ground  in  itself,  but  it  did  not  cover  Coruna,  the  road  leading 
from  Orense  to  St.  Jago  de  Compostella  turned  it,  the  French  ought  to 
have  been  on  that  line,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
not;  Souir,  as  we  have  seen,  pressed  Ney  to  follow  it.  It  was  then  im- 
possible to  remain  at  Lugo,  and  useless  if  it  had  been  possible.  The 
general  adopted  the  third  plan,  and  prepared  to  decamp  in  the  night ;  he 
ordered  the  fires  to  be  kept  bright,  and  exhorted  the  troops  to  make  a  great 
exertion,  which  he  trusted  would  be  the  last  required  of  them.f 
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The  country  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  position  was  intersected 
by  stone  walls  and  a  number  of  intricate  lanes,  precautions  were  taken 
to  mark  the  right  tracks,  by  placing  bundles  of  straw  at  certain  dis- 
tances, and  officers  were  appointed  to  guide  the  columns.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  Foments  silently  quitted  their  ground,  and  retired  in  excellent 
order;  but  a  moody  fortune  pursued  Sir  John  Moore  throughout  this 
campaign,  baffling  his  prudence,  and  thwarting  his  views,  as  if  resolved 
to  prove  the  unyielding  firmness  of  his  mind.  A  terrible  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  mixed  with  sleet,  commenced  as  the  army  broke  up  from  the 
position,  the  marks  were  destroyed,  and  the  guides  lost  the  true  direc- 
tion ;  only  one  of  the  divisions  gained  the  main  road,  the  other  two  were 
bewildered,  and  when  daylight  broke,  the  rear  columns  were  still  near 
to  Lugo.  The  fatigue,  the  depression  of  mind,  occasioned  by  this  mis- 
fortune, and  the  want  of  shoes,  broke  the  order  of  the  march,  and  the 
stragglers  were  becoming  numerous,  when,  unfortunately,  Baird,  who 
was  with  the  leading  division,  thinking  to  relieve  the  men  during  a  halt 
which  took  place  in  the  night,  desired  them  to  take  refuge  from  the 
weather  in  some  houses  a  little  way  off  the  road.  Complete  disorgani- 
zation followed  this  imprudent  act,  from  that  moment  it  became  impossible 
to  make  the  soldiers  keep  their  ranks,  plunder  succeeded,  the  example 
was  infectious,  and  what  with  real  sufiering,  and  evil  propensity  encou- 
raged by  this  error  of  inexperience,  the  miain  body  of  the  army,  which 
had  bivouacked  for  six  hours  in  the  rain,  arrived  at  Betanzos  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  in  a  state  very  discreditable  to  its  discipline. 

The  commander-in-chief,  with  the  reserve  and  the  cavalry,  as  usual, 
covered  the  march,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  ordered  several  bridges  to 
be  destroyed,  but  the  engineers  failed  of  success  in  every  attempt.* 
Fortunately,  the  enemy  did  not  come  up  with  the  rear  before  the  evening, 
and  then  only  with  their  cavalry,  otherwise  many  prisoners  must  have 
fallen  into  their  hands ;  for  the  number  of  stragglers  uncovered  by  the 
passage  of  the  reserve  was  so  numerous,  that  when  pressed,  they  united, 
under  Sergeant  Newman,  of  the  43d  regiment,  and  repulsed  the  French 
cavalry  themselves :  a  signal  proof  that  the  disorder  was  occasioned  as 
much  by  insubordination  in  the  regiments  as  by  the  fatigue  of  the  march. 
The  reserve  commanded  by  General  Edward  Paget,  an  officer  distin- 
guished during  the  retreat  by  his  firmness,  ability,  and  ardent  zeal, 
remained  in  position,  during  the  night,  a  few  miles  from  Betanzos ;  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  quartered  in  that  town,  and  as  the  enemy  could  not 
gather  in  strength  on  the  10th,  the  commander-in-chief  baited  that  day, 
and  the  cavalry  passed  from  the  rear-guard  to  the  head  of  the  column. 
The  11th,  the  French  interrupted  those  employed  to  destroy  the  bridge 
of  Betanzos,  but  from  some  mismanagement,  although  the  twenty-eighth 
regiment  repulsed  the  first  skirmishers,  the  bridge,  constructed  of  wood, 
was  only  partially  destroyed.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Moore  assem- 
bled the  army  in  one  solid  mass.  The  loss  of  men  in  the  march  from 
Lugo  to  Betanzos  had  been  greater  than  that  in  all  the  former  part  of  the 
retreat,  added  to  all  the  waste  of  the  movement  in  advance  and  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  different  actions  :t  nevertheless,  fourteen  or  fideen  thou- 
sand infantry  were  still  in  column,  and  by  an  orderly  march  to  Corufia 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  commander-in-chief,  demonstrated, 
that  inattention  and  the  want  of  experience  in  the  officers,  was  the  true 
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cause  of  those  disorders,  w  hich  had  afflicted  the  army  far  more  than  the 
sword  of  the  enemy  or  the  rigour  of  the  elements. 

As  the  troops  approached  Coruna,  the  general's  looks  were  directed 
towards  the  harbour,  but  an  open  expanse  of  water  painfully  convinced 
him,  that,  to  fortune  at  least  he  was  no  way  beholden ;  contrary  winds 
still  detained  the  fleet  at  Vigo,  and  the  last  consuming  exertion  made  by  the 
army  was  rendered  fruitless  I  The  men  were  put  into  quarters,  and  their 
leader  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 

The  bridge  of  El  Burgo  was  destroyed,  and  also  that  of  Cambria, 
situated  a  few  miles  up  the  Mero  river ;  but  the  engineer  employed  at  the 
latter,  mortified  at  the  former  failures,  was  so  anxious  to  perform  his  duty 
in  an  efiectual  manner,  that  he  remained  too  near  the  mine,  and  was  killed 
by  the  explosion.  Meanwhile  three  divisions  occupied  the  town  and 
suburbs  of  Coruna,  and  the  reserve  was  posted  between  the  village  of  £1 
Burgo,  and  the  road  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella.  For  twelve  days  these 
hardy  soldiers  had  covered  the  retreat,  during  which  time  they  had 
traversed  eighty  miles  of  road  in  two  marches,  passed  several  nights 
under  arms  in  the  snow  of  the  mountains,  were  seven  times  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  and  now  assembled  at  the  outposts,  having  fewer  men  missing 
from  the  ranks,  including  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  than  any  other 
division  in  the  army :  an  admirable  instance  of  the  value  of  good  disci- 

Sline,  and  a  manifest  proof  of  the  malignant  injustice  with  which  Sir  John 
[oore  has  been  accused  of  precipitating  his  retreat  beyond  the  measure 
of  human  strength. 

The  town  of  Coruna,  although  sufficiently  strong  to  oblige  an  enemy 
to  break  ground  before  it,  was  weakly  fortified,  and  to  the  southwaid 
commanded  by  some  heights  close  to  the  walls.  Sir  John  Moore  there- 
fore caused  the  land  front  to  be  strengthened,  and  occupied  the  citadel, 
but  disarmed  the  sea  face  of  the  works,  and  the  inhabitants  cheerfully 
and  honourably  joined  in  the  labour,  although  they  were  fully  aware 
that  the  English  intended  to  embark,  and  that  they  would  incur  the 
enemy's  anger  by  taking  a  part  in  the  military  operations.  Such  flashes 
of  light  from  the  dark  cloud  which  at  this  moment  covered  Spain  may 
startle  the  reader,  and  make  him  doubt  if  the  Spaniards  could  have  been 
so  insufficient  to  their  own  defence  as  they  have  been  represented  in  the 
course  of  this  history.  I  answer,  that  the  facts  were  as  I  have  told 
them,  and  that  it  was  such  paradoxical  indications  of  character  that 
deceived  the  world  at  the  time,  and  induced  men  to  believe  that  that 
reckless,  daring  defiance  of  the  power  of  France  so  loudly  pro9laimed 
by  the  patriots  would  be  strenuously  supported.  Of  proverbially  vivid 
imagination  and  quick  resentments,  the  Spaniards  feel  and  act  indivi- 
dually rather  than  nationally,  and  during  this  war,  that  which  appeared 
constancy  of  purpose,  was  but  a  repetition  of  momentary  fury  ;  a  succes- 
sion of  electric  sparks  generated  by  a  constant  collision  with  the  French 
army,  and  daily  becoming  fainter  as  custom  reconciled  them  to  those 
injuries  and  insults  which  are  commonly  the  attendants  of  war. 

Procrastination  and  improvidence  are  the  besetting  sins  of  the  nation. 
At  this  moment  large  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  had 
been  sent  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year  from  England,  were 
still  in  Coruna  unappropriated  and  unregarded  by  a  nation  infested  with 
three  hundred  thousand  enemies,  and  having  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
unclothed  and  without  weapons.  Three  miles  from  the  town  they  had 
piled  four  thousand  barrels  of  powder  in  a  magazine  built  upon  a  hill, 
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and  a  smaller  quantity,  collected  in  another  storehouse,  was  at  somo 
distance  from  the  first.  To  prevent  their  falling  a  prey  to  the  enemy, 
Moore  caused  both  to  be  exploded  on  the  13th,  and  the  inferior  one 
blew  up  with  a  terrible  noise,  which  shook  the  houses  in  the  town ;  but 
when  the  train  reached  the  great  store,  there  ensued  a  crash  like  tho 
bursting  forth  of  a  volcano;  the  earth  trembled  for  miles,  the  rocks  were 
torn  frgm  their  bases,  and  the  agitated  waters  rolled  the  vessels  as  in  a 
storm ;  a  vast  column  of  smoke  and  dust,  shooting  out  fiery  sparks  from 
its  sides,  arose  perpendicularly  and  slowly  to  a  great  height,  and  then  a 
shower  of  stones,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds,  bursting  out  of  it  with  a 
roaring  sound,  killed  many  persons  who  remained  too  near  the  spot. 
Stillness,  slightly  interrupted  by  the  lashing  of  the  waves  on  the  shore, 
succeeded,  and  the  business  of  the  war  went  on.  The  next  measure 
was  a  painful  one ;  for  the  ground  in  front  of  Coruna  is  impracticable  for 
cavalry,  and  as  the  horses  were  generally  foundered,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  embark  them  all  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  a  great  number  were 
reluctantly  ordered  to  be  shot;  these  poor  animals,  already  worn  down 
and  feet  broken,  would  otherwise  have  been  distributed  among  the  French 
cavalry,  or  used  as  drafl  cattle,  until  death  relieved  them  from  procrasti- 
nated sufierings. 

But  the  French  were  now  collecting  in  force  on  the  Mero,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  choose  a  position  of  battle.  A  chain  of  rocky  eleva- 
tions, commencing  on  the  sea-coast  northwest  of  the  place,  and  ending 
on  the  Mero  just  behind  the  village  of  El  Burgo,  offered  an  advantageous 
line  of  defence,  covered  by  a  branch  of  the  Mero,  which  washing  a  part 
of  the  base,  would  have  obliged  the  enemy  to  advance  by  the  road  of 
Compostella.  This  ridge  was  however  too  extensive  for  the  English 
army,  and  if  not  wholly  occupied,  the  French  might  have  turned  it  by 
the  right,  and  moved  along  a  succession  of  eminences  to  the  very  gates 
of  CoruSa.  There  was  no  alternative,  but  to  take  possession  of  an 
inferior  range,  enclosed  as  it  were  within  the  other,  and  completely  com- 
manded by  it  within  cannon-shot ;  here  therefore  the  army  was  posted. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army  had  been  so  exhausted  with  continual 
toil,  that  it  was  not  completely  assembled  on  the  Mero  before  the  12th. 
On  that  day  the  infantry  took  post  opposite  El  Burgo,  the  cavalry  of 
La  Houssaye  lined  the  river  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  Pranceschi,  cross- 
ing at  the  bridge  of  Celas,  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  intercepted 
some  stores  arriving  from  St.  Jago,  and  made  a  few  prisoners.  The 
14th,  the  bridges  at  El  Burgo  being  rendered  practicable  for  artillery, 
two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry,  passed  the  river,  and  to 
cover  this  march  some  guns  opened  on  the  English  posts,  but  were  soon 
silenced  by  a  superior  fire.  In  the  evening,  the  transports  from  Vigo 
hove  in  sight,  and  soon  aAer  entered  the  harbour  of  Coruna,  and  the 
dismounted  cavalry,  the  sick,  all  the  best  horses,  and  fidy-two  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  embarked  during  the  night,  eight  British  and  four  Spanish 
guns  only  being  retained  on  shore  ready  for  action. 

On  the  15th,  Laborde's  division  arrived.  The  French  then  occupied 
the  great  ridge  enclosing  the  British  position,  placed  their  right  on  the 
intersection  of  the  roads  leading  from  St.  Jago  and  Betanzos,  and  their 
left  upon  a  rocky  eminence  which  overlooked  both  lines ;  after  this  they 
extended  their  cavalry,  supported  by  some  troops  on  their  own  left,  and 
a  slight  skirmish  took  place  in  the  valley  below.    The  English  piquets 
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opposite  the  right  of  the  French  also  got  engaged,  and  were  so  galled  by 
the  fire  of  two  guns,  that  Colonel  M^Kenzie,  of  the  fidh  regiment,  push^ 
out  with  some  companies  to  seize  the  battery ;  a  line  of  infantry,  hitherto 
concealed  by  some  stone  walls,  immediately  arose,  and  poured  in  such 
a  fire  of  musketry,  that  the  colonel  was  killed,  and  his  men  forced  back 
with  loss.* 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  Soult  with  great  difficulty  established  a  bat- 
tery of  eleven  heavy  guns  on  the  rocks  which  closed  the  led  of  his  line 
of  battle,  and  then  formed  his  order  of  battle.  Laborde^s  division  was 
posted  on  the  right,  having  one  half  on  the  high  ground,  and  the  other 
half  on  the  descent  towards  the  river.  Merle's  division  was  in  the  centre. 
Mermet's  division  formed  the  led.  The  position  was  covered  in  front  of 
the  right  by  the  villages  of  Palavia  Abaxo  and  Portosa,  and  in  front  of 
the  centre  by  a  wood.f  The  led  was  secured  by  the  rugged  heights 
where  the  great  battery  was  established,  which  was  about  twelve  hundred 
yards  from  the  right  of  the  British  line,  and  midway  the  little  village  of 
Elvina  was  held  by  the  piquets  of  the  fiftieth  British  regiment.  The  late 
arrival  of  the  transports,  the  increasing  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dis- 
advantageous nature  of  the  ground  had  greatly  augmented  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  the  embarkation,  and  several  general  officers  now  proposed 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  that  he  should  negotiate  for  leave  to  retire  to 
his  ships  upon  terms.  There  was  little  chance  of  such  a  proposal  being 
agreed  to  by  the  enemy,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  try.if  The  army  had 
Bufiered,  but  not  from  defeat ;  its  situation  was  dangerous,  but  far  from 
desperate wherefore  the  general  would  not  consent  to  remove  the  stamp 
of  energy  and  prudence,  which  marked  his  retreat,  by  a  negotiation  that 
would  have  given  an  appearance  of  timidity  and  indecision  to  his  previous 
operations,  as  opposite  to  their  real  character  as  light  is  to  darkness ;  his 
high  spirit  and  clear  judgment  revolted  at  the  idea,  and  rejected  the  de- 
grading advice  without  hesitation. 

All  the  encumbrances  of  the  army  were  shipped  in  the  night  of  the  15th 
and  morning  of  the  16th,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  to  withdraw  the 
fighting  men  as  soon  as  the  darkness  would  permit  them  to  move  without 
being  perceived ;  and  the  precautions  taken  would,  without  doubt,  have 
ensured  the  success  of  this  difficult  operation,  but  a  more  glorious  event 
was  destined  to  give  a  melancholy  but  graceful  termination  to  the  cam- 
paign. About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  general  movement  along 
the  French  line  gave  notice  of  an  approaching  battle,  and  the  British  in- 
fantry, fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  immediately  occupied  the 
inferior  range  of  hills  already  spoken  of.  The  right  was  formed  by 
Baird's  division,  and,  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  ridge,  approached 
the  enemy,  while  the  centre  and  left  were  of  necessity  withheld  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  French  battery  on  the  rocks  raked  the  whole  of  the  line. 
General  Hope's  division,  crossing  the  main  road,  prolonged  Baird's  line  to 
the  left,  and  occupied  strong  ground  abutting  on  the  muddy  bank  of  the 
Mero.  A  brigade  of  Baird's  division  remained  in  column  behind  the  right 
wing,  and  in  like  manner  a  brigade  of  Hope's  division  was  behind  the  lefl 
wing,  while  Paget's  reserve,  posted  at  Airis,  a  small  village  in  rear  of  the 
centre,  looked  down  the  valley  which  separated  Baird's  right  from  the 
hills  occupied  by  Franceschi's  cavalry ;  a  battalion  detached  from  the 
reserve  kept  these  horsemen  in  check,  and  was  itself  connected  with  the 

*  Noble's  Expidition  de  GaUice.  t  Ibid,  t  Sir  John  Moore's  Letter  to  Lord  Castleresgh. 
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main  body  by  a  chain  of  skirmishers  extended  across  the  valley.  Frazer's 
division  held  the  heights  immediately  before  the  gates  ofCoruna,  watching 
the  coast  road,  but  it  was  also  ready  to  succour  any  point.* 

These  dispositions  were  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
was  very  favourable  to  the  enemy;  for  Franceschi's  cavalry  reached 
nearly  to  the  village  of  San  Cristoval,  a  mile  beyond  Baird's  right,  and 
hence  Sir  John  Moore  was  forced  to  weaken  his  front  and  keep  Frazer's 
division  in  reserve  until  Soult's  attack  should  bo  completely  unfolded. 
There  was,  however,  one  advantage  on  the  British  side ;  many  thousand 
new  English  muskets,  found  in  the  Spanish  stores,  were  given  to  the 
troops  in  lieu  of  their  rusty,  battered  arms,  and  as  their  ammunition  was 
also  fresh,  their  fire  was  far  better  sustained  than  that  of  the  enemy. 

BATTLE  OF  CORUNNA. 

When  Laborde^s  division  arrived,  the  French  force  was  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  made  no  idle  evolutions 
of  display,  for  distributing  his  lighter  guns  along  the  front  of  his  position, 
he  opened  a  fire  from  the  heavy  battery  on  his  leA,  and  instantly  de- 
scended the  mountain  with  three  columns,  covered  by  clouds  of  skir« 
mishers.  The  British  piquets  were  driven  back  in  disorder,  and  the 
village  of  Elvina  was  carried  by  the  first  French  column,  which  then 
dividing,  attempted  to  turn  Baird's  right  by  the  valley,  and  to  break  his 
front  at  the  same  time.  The  second  column  made  against  the  English 
centre,  and  the  third  attacked  Hope's  led  at  the  village  of  Palavia  Abaxo. 
The  weight  of  Soult's  guns  overmatched  the  English  six-pounders,  and 
the  shot  swept  the  position  to  the  centre ;  but  Sir  John  Moore,  observing 
that  according  to  his  expectations,  the  enemy  did  not  show  any  body  of 
infantry  beyond  that  which  moving  up  the  valley  outflanked  Baird's  right, 
ordered  General  Paget  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  reserve  to  where  the 
detached  regiment  was  posted,  and,  as  he  had  before  arranged  with  him, 
to  turn  the  led  of  the  French  attack  and  menace  the  great  battery. 
Meanwhile,  he  directed  Frazer  to  support  Paget,  and  then  throwing  back 
the  fourth  regiment,  which  formed  the  right  of  Baird's  division,  he  opened 
a  heavy  fire  upon  the  flank  of  the  troops  penetrating  up  the  valley,  while  the 
fiftieth  and  forty-second  regiments  met  those  breaking  through  Elvina. 
The  ground  about  that  village  being  intersected  by  stone  walls  and  hollow 
roads,  a  severe  scrambling  fight  ensued,  the  French  were  forced  back 
with  great  loss;  and  the  fiAieth  regiment  entering  the  village  with  them, 
aAer  a  second  struggle  drove  them  beyond  it.  Seeing  this,  the  general 
ordered  up  a  battalion  of  the  guards  to  fill  the  void  in  the  line  made  by 
the  advance  of  those  regiments,  whereupon  the  forty-second,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  grenadiers,  mistaking  his  intention,  retired,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  enemy,  being  re-enforced,  renewed  the  fight  beyond  the  village ; 
the  oflicer  commanding  the  fifliethf  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 

*        Plan  of  the  Battle. 

t  The  author's  eldest  brother ;  he  was  said  to  be  slain.  When  the  French  renewed  the 
attack  on  Elvina.  he  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  village,  and  alone,  for  the  troops 
were  acatiered  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Being  hurt  in  the  leg.  he  endeavoured  to  retire, 
but  was  overtaken,  and  thrown  to  the  ground  with  five  wounds;  a  French  drummer  rescued 
h'lm,  and  when  a  soldier  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  made  a  second  attempt  to  kill 
bim,  the  drummer  once  more  interfered.  The  morning  after  the  battle  Marshal  Soult  sent 
bis  own  surgeon  to  Major  Napier,  and,  with  a  kindness  and  consideration  very  uncommon, 
wrote  to  Mapoleon,  desiring  that  his  priioner  might  not  be  tent  to  France,  which,  from  the 
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Elvina  then  became  the  scene  of  a  second  struggle,  which  being  observed 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  he  addressed  a  few  animating  words  to  the 
forty-second,  and  caused  it  to  return  to  the  attack.  During  this  time 
Paget,  with  the  reserve,  had  descended  into  the  valley,  and  the  line  of  the 
skirmishers  being  thus  supported,  vigorously  checked  the  advance  of  the 
enemy's  troops  in  that  quarter,  while  the  fourth  regiment  galled  their 
flank ;  at  the  same  time  the  centre  and  led  of  the  army  also  became  engaged, 
Sir  David  Baird  was  severely  wounded,  and  a  furious  action  ensued  along 
the  line,  in  the  valley,  and  on  the  hills. 

Sir  John  Moore,  while  earnestly  watching  the  result  of  the  fight  about 
the  village  of  Elvina,  was  struck  on  the  leA  breast  by  a  cannon-shot; 
the  shock  threw  him  from  his  horse  with  violence,  but  he  rose  again  in 
a  sitting  posture,  his  countenance  unchanged,  and  his  steadfast  eye  still 
fixed  upon  the  regiments  engaged  in  his  front,  no  sigh  betraying  a  sen- 
sation of  pain.  In  a  few  moments,  when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  troops 
were  gaining  ground,  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  taken  to  the  rear.  Then  was  seen  the  dreadful  nature  of  his 
hurt.  The  shoulder  was  shattered  to  pieces,  the  arm  was  hanging  by  a 
piece  of  skin,  the  ribs  over  the  heart  were  broken,  and  bared  of  flesh, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  breast  torn  into  long  strips,  which  were  interlaced 
by  their  recoil  from  the  dragging  of  the  shot.  As  the  soldiers  placed 
him  in  a  blanket  his  sword  got  entangled,  and  the  hilt  entered  the  wound ; 
Captain  Hardinge,  a  staff  officer,  who  was  near,  attempted  to  take  it  off, 
but  the  dying  man  stopped  him,  saying,  Itis  as  taell  as  it  is.  I  had 
rather  it  should  go  (ml  of  the  fidd  tcith  tne  and  in  that  manner,  so  be- 
coming to  a  soldier,  Moore  was  borne  from  the  fight.^ 

Meanwhile  the  army  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  reserve,  over- 
throwing every  thing  in  the  valley,  obliged  La  Houssaye's  dragoons,  who 
had  dismounted,  to  retire,  turned  the  enemy  on  that  side,  and  even  ap- 
proached the  eminence  upon  which  the  great  battery  was  posted ;  on  the 
lefl,  Colonel  Nicholls,  at  the  head  of  some  companies  of  the  fourteenth, 
carried  Palavia  Abaxo,  which  General  Foy  defended  but  feebly  ;  in  the 
centre,  the  obstinate  dispute  for  Elvina  had  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
British,  and  when  the  night  set  in,  their  line  was  considerably  advanced 
beyond  the  original  position  of  the  morning,  while  the  French  were 
falling  back  in  confusion.  If  at  this  time  Greneral  Frazer's  division  had 
been  brought  into  action  along  with  the  reserve,  the  enemy  could  hardly 
have  escaped  a  signal  overthrow ;  for  the  little  ammunition  Soult  had 
been  able  to  bring  up  was  nearly  exhausted,  the.  river  Mero,  with  a  full 
tide,  was  behind  him,  and  the  difficult  communication  by  the  bridge  of 

■TBtem  of  refusing  exchanget ,  would  hare  rained  hit  professional  prospects ;  the  drummer 
also  received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  When  the  second  corps  quitted  Comna, 
Marshal  Soult  recommended  his  prisoner  to  the  attention  of  Marshal  Ney.  and  the  latter 
treated  him  rather  with  the  kindness  of  a  friend  than  the  civility  of  an  enemy ;  he  lodged 
him  with  the  French  consul,  supplied  him  with  money,  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  his 
house,  and  not  only  refrain^  from  sending  him  to  I*  ranee,  but  when  by  a  flag  of  truce  be 
knew  that  Major  Napier's  mother  was  mourning  for  him  as  dead,  he  permitted  him,  and 
with  him  the  lew  soldiers  taken  in  the  action,  to  go  at  once  to  England,  mcmly  exacting  a 
promise  that  none  should  serve  until  exchanged.  J  would  not  have  touched  at  all  upon 
these  private  adventures,  were  it  not  that  gratitude  demands  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
■uch  generosity,  and  that  demand  is  rendered  more  imperative  by  the  after  misfortnnea  of 
Marshal  Aev.  That  brave  and  noble-minded  man's  fate  is  but  too  well  known!  He  who 
had  fousht  five  hundred  battles  for  France,  not  one  against  her,  was  shot  at  a  traitor! 
Could  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Bourbons  have  more  strongly  marked  the  differeoce  between 
their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation  ? 
*  Mr.  Jamea  Moore's  Narrative ;  Haidioge'a  Letter. 
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EI  Burgo  was  alone  open  for  a  retreat.  On  the  other  hand,  to  continue 
the  action  in  the  dark  was  to  tempt  fortune :  the  French  were  still  the 
most  numerous,  and  their  ground  was  strong ;  moreover  the  disorder 
they  were  in,  offered- such  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  on  board  the 
ships,  that  Sir  John  Hope,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  army  had 
devolved,  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  the  attack,  judged  it  more  prudent 
to  pursue  the  original  plan  of  embarking  during  the  night.  This  opera- 
tion was  effected  without  delay,  the  arrangements  being  so  complete 
that  neither  confusion  nor  difficulty  occurred.  The  piquets,  kindling  a 
number  of  fires,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  columns,  and  being  themselves 
withdrawn  at  daybreak,  were  embarked,  under  the  protection  of  General 
Hill's  brigade,  which  was  posted  near  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  French,  observing  that  the  British  had 
abandoned  their  position,  pushed  forward  some  battalions  to  the  heights 
of  St.  Lucia,  and  about  mid-day  succeeded  in  establishing  a  battery, 
which  playing  upon  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  caused  a  great  deal  of 
disorder  among  the  transports ;  several  masters  cut  their  cables,  and  four 
vessels  went  ashore,  but  the  troops  being  immediately  removed  by  the 
men-of-war's  boats,  the  stranded  vessels  were  burnt,  and  the  whole  fleet 
at  last  got  out  of  harbour.  General  Hill's  brigade  then  embarked  from 
the  citadel,  while  General  Beresford,  with  a  rear-guard,  kept  possession 
of  that  work  until  the  18th,  when  the  wounded  being  all  put  on  board, 
his  troops  likewise  embarked ;  the  inhabitants  faithfully  maintained  the 
town  against  the  French,  and  the  fleet  sailed  for  England.  The  loss  of 
the  British  was  never  officially  published,  but  was  estimated  at  eight 
hundred,  and  that  of  the  French  at  three  thousand.  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly  an  exaggeration,  yet  it  must  have  been  very  great,  for  the 
arms  of  the  English  were  all  new,  the  ammunition  fresh,  and  whether 
from  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  muskets,  the  physical  strength  and 
coolness  of  the  men,  or  from  all  combined,  it  is  certain  that  the  fire  of 
an  English  line  is  the  most  destructive  known.    The  nature  of  the 

f round  also  prevented  any  movement  of  artillery  on  either  side,  and  the 
'rench  columns  in  their  attack  were  exposed  to  grape,  which  they  could 
not  return  because  of  the  distance  of  their  batteries. 

Thus  ended  the  retreat  to  Coruna;  a  transaction  which  up  to  this 
day,  has  called  forth  as  much  of  falsehood  and  malignity  as  servile  and 
interested  writers  could  offer  to  the  unprincipled  leaders  of  a  base  faction, 
but  which  posterity  will  regard  as  a  genuine  example  of  ability  and 
patriotism.  From  the  spot  where  he  fell,  the  general,  who  had  con- 
ducted it,  was  carried  to  the  town  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  his  blood  flowed 
fast,  and  the  torture  of  his  wound  was  great,  yet  such  was  the  unshaken 
firmness  of  his  mind,  that  those  about  him,  judging  from  the  resolution 
of  his  countenance  that  his  hurt  was  not  mortal,  expressed  a  hope  of  his 
recovery  ;  hearing  this,  he  looked  steadfastly  at  the  injury  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  *«  No,  I  feel  that  to  he  impossible.^^*  Several  times  ho 
caused  his  attendants  to  stop  and  turn  him  round,  that  he  might  behold 
the  field  of  battle,  and  when  the  firing  indicated  the  advance  of  the 
British,  he  discovered  his  satisfaction,  and  permitted  the  bearers  to 
proceed.  Being  brought  to  his  lodgings,  the  surgeons  examined  his 
wound,  but  there  was  no  hope,  the  pain  increased,  and  he  spoke  with 
great  difficulty.    At  intervals  he  asked  if  the  French  were  beaten,  and 


^  Captain  Haidinge*!  Letter. 
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addressing  his  old  friend,  Colonel  Anderson,  he  said,  You  know  that  I 
always  unshed  to  die  this  way.^*  Again  he  asked  if  the  enemy  were 
defeated,  and  being  told  they  were,  observed,  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know  toe  have  beaten  the  French.'*'**'  His  countenance  continued 
firm  and  his  thoughts  clear :  once  only,  when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  he 
became  agitated ;  but  he  oAen  inquired  after  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
and  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  he  did  not  even  in  this  moment  forget  to 
recommend  those  whose  merit  had  given  them  claims  to  promotion.  His 
strength  failed  fast,  and  life  was  just  extinct,  when,  with  an  unsubdued 
spirit,  as  if  anticipating  the  baseness  of  his  posthumous  calumniators,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  hope  the  people  of  England  toUl  be  satisfied  !  I  hope  my 
country  loill  do  me  jtistice  /"  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  died,  and 
his  corpse,  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  was  interred  by  the  officers  of  his 
staff  in  the  citadel  of  Coruna ;  the  guns  of  the  enemy  paid  his  funeral 
honours,  and  Soult,  with  a  noble  feeling  of  respect  for  his  valour,  raised 
a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Sir  John  Moore,  a  man  whose  uncommon 
capacity  was  sustained  by  the  purest  virtue,  and  governed  by  a  disin- 
terested patriotism,  more  in  keeping  with  the  primitive  than  the  luxurious 
age  of  a  great  nation.  His  tall  graceful  person,  his  dark  searching  eyes^ 
strongly  defined  forehead,  and  singularly  expressive  mouth,  indicated  a 
noble  disposition  and  a  refined  understanding,  while  the  lofty  sentiments 
of  honour  habitual  to  his  mind,  being  adorned  by  a  subtle  playful  wit, 
gave  him  in  conversation,  an  ascendency  that  he  always  preserved  by 
the  decisive  vigour  of  his  actions.  He  maintained  the  right  with  a 
vehemence  bordering  upon  fierceness,  and  every  important  transaction  in 
which  he  was  engaged  increased  his  reputation  for  talent,  and  confirmed 
his  character  as  a  stern  enemy  to  vice,  a  steadfast  friend  to  merit,  a  just 
and  faithful  servant  of  his  country.  The  honest  loved  him,  the  dishonest 
feared  him  ;  for  while  he  lived  he  did  not  shun,  but  scorned  and  spurned 
the  base,  and,  with  characteristic  propriety,  they  spurned  at  him  when 
he  was  dead. 

A  soldier  from  his  earliest  youth,  Moore  thirsted  for  the  honours  of  his 
profession,  and  feeling  that  he  was  worthy  to  lead  a  British  army,  hailed 
the  fortune  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  troops  destined  for  Spain. 
As  the  stream  of  time  passed,  the  inspiring  hopes  of  triumph  disappeared, 
but  the  austerer  glory  of  suffering  remained,  and  with  a  firm  heart  he 
accepted  that  gift  of  a  severe  fate.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  his 
genius,  he  disregarded  the  clamours  of  presumptuous  ignorance,  and 
opposing  sound  military  views  to  the  foolish  projects  so  insolently  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  ambassador,  ho  conducted  his  long  and  arduous  retreat 
with  sagacity,  intelligence,  and  fortitude ;  no  insult  disturbed,  no  false- 
hood deceived  him,  no  remonstrance  shook  his  determination;  fortune 
frowned  without  subduing  his  constancy  ;  death  struck,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  man  remained  unbroken  when  his  shattered  body  scarcely  afi[brded  it 
a  habitation.  Having  done  all  that  was  just  towards  others,  he  remem- 
bered what  was  due  to  himself;  neither  the  shock  of  the  mortal  blow, 
nor  the  lingering  hours  of  acute  pain  which  preceded  his  dissolution, 
could  quell  the  pride  of  his  gallant  heart,  or  lower  the  dignified  feeling 
with  which,  conscious  of  merit,  he  at  the  last  moment  asserted  his  right 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  he  had  served  so  truly. 

If  glory  be  a  distinction,  for  such  a  man  death  is  not  a  leveller ! 

*  Mr.  Jamet  Moore's  Narntire. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Obwrvationt. — ^The  conduct  of  Napoleon  and  that  of  the  English  cabinet  compared — ^The 
emperor'a  noilitary  dispositions  examined — Proprietv  of  Sir  John  Moore's  operations  duh 
cussed — Diagram,  exposing  the  relative  positions  of  Spanish,  French,  and  English  armies 
— Propriety  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  diitcussed ;  and  the  question,  whether  he  should 
have  fallen  back  on  Portugal  or  Gallicia,  investigated — Sir  John  Mooro's  judgment  defend- 
ed ;  his  conduct  calumniated  by  interested  men  for  party  purposes ;  eulogized  by  Marshal 
Soult,  by  Napoleon,  by  the  Uuke  of  Wellington. 

OBSERVATIONS  OBNBRAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

Mr.  Canning,  in  an  official  communication  to  the  Spanish  deputies  in 
London,  observed,  that  *^  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  inadequate  to  the  brilliant  successes  with  which  it 
opened."  In  the  relation  of  that  campaign,  it  has  been  shown  how  little 
the  activity  and  foresight  of  the  cabinet  contributed  to  those  successes, 
and  the  following  short  analysis  will  prove  that  with  respect  to  the  cam- 
paign in  Spain  also,  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers  were  marked  alike 
by  tardiness  and  incapacity. 

Joseph  abandoned  Madrid  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  11th  of  the 
same  month  the  French  troops  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe 
were  in  motion  to  remedy  the  disasters  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  Ist  of  September  a  double  conscription,  furnishing  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men,  was  called  out  to  replace  the  troops  withdrawn 
from  Poland  and  Germany. 

The  4th  of  September  the  emperor  announced  to  .the  senate,  that  "  he 
was  resolved  to  push  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  with  the  greatest  activity, 
and  to  destroy  the  armies  which  the  English  had  disembarked  in  that 
country." 

The  11th,  the  advanced  guard  of  the' army  coming  from  Germany 
reached  Paris,  and  was  there  publicly  harangu^  by  the  emperor. 

The  8th  of  November  that  monarch  broke  into  Spain  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  5th  of  December,  not  a  vestige  of 
the  Spanish  armies  remaining,  he  took  possession  of  Madrid. 

Now  the  Asturian  deputies  arrived  in  Liondon  the  6th  of  June,  and  yet 
on  the  20th  of  August — the  battle  of  Vimiero  being  then  unfought,  and, 
consequently,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal  uncertain, — ^the  Eng- 
lish minister  invited  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  to  discuss  three  plans  of  opera- 
tions  in  Spain,  each  founded  upon  data  utterly  false,  and  all  objectional 
in  detail.  He  also  desired  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  should  go  to  the 
Asturias  to  ascertain  what  facilities  that  country  offered  for  the  disem- 
barkation of  an  English  army ;  and  the  whole  number  of  troops  disposable 
for  the  campaign,  exclusive  of  those  already  in  Portugal,  he  stated  to  be 
twenty  thousand,  of  which  one  half  was  in  England  and  the  other  in 
Sicily.  He  acknowledged  that  no  information  yet  received  had  enabled 
the  cabinet  to  decide  as  to  the  application  of  the  forces  at  home,  or  the 
ulterior  use  to  be  made  of  those  in  Portugal ;  yet,  with  singular  rashness, 
the  whole  of  the  southern  provinces,  containing  the  richest  cities,  finest 
harbours,  and  most  numerous  armies,  were  discarded  from  consideration ; 
and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Spain, 
and  in  close  and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  chiefs,  was  directed  to 
confine  his  attention  to  the  northern  provisoes,  of  which  he  knew  nothing* 
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The  reduction  of  Junofs  army  in  Portugal,  and  the  discomfiture  pf 
Joseph  on  the  Ebro,  were  regarded  as  certain  events,  and  the  observations 
of  the  minister  were  principally  directed,  not  to  the  best  mode  of  attack, 
but  to  the  choice  of  a  line  of  march  that  would  ensure  the  utter  destruc- 
tion or  captivity  of  the  whole  French  army  ;  nay,  elated  with  extravagant 
hopes,  and  strangely  despising  Napoleon^s  power,  he  instructed  Lord 
William  Bentinck  to  urge  the  central  junta  to  an  invasion  of  France,  as 
soon  as  the  army  on  the  Ebro  should  be  annihilated.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  English  ministers  were  either  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  or  that,  with  a  force  scattered  in  England,  Portugal,  and  Sicily, 
and  not  exceeding  forty-five  thousand  men,  they  expected  in  one  cam- 
paign, first  to  subdue  twenty-six  thousand  French  under  Junot,  then  to 
destroy  eighty  thousand  under  Joseph,  and  turning  the  tide  of  war  to 
invade  France. 

The  battle  of  Vimiero  took  place,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  naturally 
declined  a  mission  more  suitable  to  a  staff-captain  than  a  victorious  com- 
mander ;  but  before  Sir  Hcw's  answer,  exposing  the  false  calculations  of 
the  minister's  plans,  could  be  received  in  England,  a  despatch,  dated  the 
2d  of  September,  announced  the  resolution  of  the  government  to  employ 
an  army  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  directed  twenty  thousand 
men  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  unite  with  other  forces  to  be  sent  from 
England.  Nevertheless,  this  project  also  was  so  immature,  that  no  inti- 
mation was  given  how  the  junction  was  to  be  effected,  whether  by  sea  or 
land  ,*  nor  had  the  minister  even  ascertained  that  the  Spaniards  would 
permit  English  troops  to  enter  Spain  at  all.  Three  weeks  later,  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  writing  from  Madrid,  says,  "  I  had  an  interview  with 
Florida  Blanca,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  there  should  be  a  doubt  of 
the  Spaniards  wishing  for  the  assistance  of  the  English  army.''  Such 
also  was  the  confusion  at  home,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  repeatedly  expressed 
his  fears  lest  the  embarkation  of  Junot's  troops  should  have  absorbed  all 
the  means  of  transport  in  the  Tagus,  when  a  simple  reference  to  the 
transport  office  in  London  would  have  satisfied- him,  that  although  the 
English  army  should  also  be  embarked,  there  would  still  remain  a  surplus 
of  twelve  thousand  tons. 

When  the  popular  cry  rose  against  the  convention  of  Cintra,  the 
generals- in-chief  were  recalled  in  succession,  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been 
appointed,  the  despatches  addressed  to  one  generally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  successor ;  but  the  plans  of  the  ministers  becoming  at  last  mature,  on 
the  6th  of  October  Sir  John  Moore  was  finally  appointed  to  lead  the  forces 
into  Spain.  At  this  period  the  head  of  the  grand  French  army  was 
already  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  hostile  troops  on  the  Ebro 
coming  to  blows,  the  Spaniards  weak  and  divided,  and  the  English  forty 
inarches  from  the  scene  of  action :  yet,  said  the  minister  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
*^  there  will  be  full  time  to  concert  your  plan  of  operations  with  the  Spanish 
generals  before  the  equipment  of  your  army  can  be  completed."  Was 
this  the  way  to  oppose  Napoleon  ?  Could  such  proceedings  lead  to  aught 
but  disaster?  It  has  been  said  that  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  negligence  was 
the  cause  of  this  delay,  that  he  should  have  had  the  troops  in  readiness. 
But  that  general  could  not  prudently  incur  the  expense  of  equipping,  for 
a  march,  an  army  that  was  likely  to  be  embarked  ;  he  could  not,  in  short, 
divine  the  plans  of  the  ministers  before  they  were  formed,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  error  attaches  entirely  to  the  government. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  generals  has  been  already  sufficiently 
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exposed  by  occasional  observations  in  the  narrative ;  their  faults,  glaring 
and  fatal,  call  for  no  further  remark ;  but  the  exact  combinations,  the 
energy  and  rapidity  of  the  French  emperor,  merit  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation. His  operations  were  not,  as  they  have  been  generally  considered, 
a  pompous  display  of  power,  to  create  an  appearance  of  conquest  that 
was  unreal ;  not  a  mere  violent  irruption  with  a  multitude  of  men,  but  a 
series  of  skilful  and  scientific  movements,  worthy  of  so  great  a  general 
and  politician.  It  is  true  that  his  force  was  immense,  and  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  but  contemptible  soldiers,  yet  he  never  neglected  the  lessons 
of  experience,  nor  deviated  from  the  strictest  rules  of  art.  With  asto- 
nishing activity,  and  when  we  consider  the  state  of  his  political  relations 
on  the  continent,  we  may  add,  with  astonishing  boldness,  he  first  collected 
ample  means  to  attain  his  object ;  then  deceiving  his  enemies  with  regard 
to  his  numbers,  position,  and  intentions,  and  choosing  his  time  with  ad- 
mirable judgment,  he  broke  through  the  weak  part  of  their  line,  and 
seized  Burgos,  a  central  point,  which  enabled  him  to  envelope  and  destroy 
the  lefl  wing  of  the  Spaniards,  before  their  right  could  hear  of  his  attack, 
the  latter  being  itself  turned  by  the  same  movement,  and  exposed  to  a 
like  fate.  This  position  also  enabled  bin}  to  menace  the  capital,  to  keep 
the  English  army  in  check,  and  to  cover  the  formation  of  those  magazines 
and  stores  which  were  necessary  to  render  Burgos  the  base  and  pivot  of 
further  operations. 

Napoleon's  forces  were  numerous  enough  to  have  attacked  Castanos 
and  Palafox,  while  Blake  was  being  pursued  by  the  first  and  fourth 
corps ;  but  trusting  nothing  to  chance,  he  waited  for  twelve  days,  until 
the  position  of  the  English  army  was  ascertained,  the  strength  of  the 
northern  provinces  quite  broken,  and  a  secure  place  of  arms  established. 
Then  leaving  the  second  corps  to  cover  his  communication,  and  sending 
tho  fourth  corps  into  the  fiat  country,  to  coast,  as  it  were,  the  heads  of 
the  English  columns,  and  to  turn  the  passes  of  the  Carpentino  mountains, 
he  caused  the  Spanish  right  wing  to  be  destroyed,  and  himself  ap- 
proached the  capital,  at  a  moment  when  not  a  vestige  of  a  national  army 
was  lefl ;  when  he  had  good  reason  to  think  that  the  English  were  in 
full  retreat ;  when  the  whole  of  his  own  corps  were  close  at  hand,  and 
consequently  when  the  greatest  moral  effect  could  be  produced,  and  the 
greatest  physical  power  concentrated  at  the  same  time  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Napoleon's  dispositions  were  indeed  surprisingly  skilful ;  for, 
although  Marshal  Lefbbvre's  precipitation  at  Zomosa,  by  prolonging 
Blake's  agony,  lost  six  days  of  promise,  it  is  certain,  that  even  reverses 
in  battle  could  neither  have  checked  the  emperor,  nor  helped  the 
Spaniards. 

If  Soult  had  been  beaten  at  Gamonal,  Napoleon  was  close  at  hand  to 
support  the  second  corps,  and  the  sixth  corps  would  have  fallen  upon  the 
fiank  and  rear  of  the  Spaniards. 

If  the  first  corps  had  been  defeated  at  Espinosa,  the  second  and  fourth 
corps,  and  the  emperor's  troops,  would  have  taken  Blake  in  flank  and 
rear. 

If  Lasnes  had  been  defeated  at  Tudela,  he  could  have  fallen  back  on 
Pampeluna,  the  fiflh  and  eighth  corps  were  marching  to  support  him,  and 
the  sixth  corps  would  have  taken  the  Spanish  in  fiank. 

If  the  emperor  had  been  repulsed  at  the  Somosierra,  the  sixth  corps 
would  have  turned  that  positbn  by  Guadalaxara,  and  the  fourth  corps  by 
Guadarama. 
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If  Sir  John  Moore  had  retreated  on  Portugal,  the  fourth  corps  was 
nearer  to  Lisbon  than  he  was ;  and  if  he  had  overthrown  Soult,  the  fifth 
and  eighth  corps  were  ready  to  sustain  that  marshal,  while  Napoleon, 
with  fifty  thousand  men,  as  we  have  seen,  was  prepared  to  cut  the  Bri- 
tish line  of  retreat  into  Gallicia.  In  short,  no  possible  event  could  have 
divided  the  emperor^s  forces,  and  he  constantly  preserved  a  central  posi- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  unite  his  masses  in  sufficient  time  to  repair 
any  momentary  disaster.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of  force  and  policy 
also,  he  obliged  Madrid  to  surrender  in  two  days,  and  thus  prevented  the 
enthusiasm  which  would  doubtless  have  arisen  if  that  capital  had  been 
defended  for  any  time,  and  the  heart-burnings  if  it  had  been  stormed. 
The  second  sweep  that  he  was  preparing  to  make  when  Sir  John  Moore's 
inarch  called  off  his  attention  from  the  south  would  undoubtedly  have 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  remaining  great  cities  of  the  Peninsula. 
Then  the  civil  benefits  promised  in  his  decrees  and  speeches  would  have 
produced  their  full  effect,  and  the  result  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact, 
that  in  1611  and  12,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Andalusia  were,  under  the 
able  administration  of  Marshals  Soult  and  Suchet,  as  submissive  as  any 
department  of  France.  Both  generals  raised  Spanish  battalions,  and 
employed  them  not  only  to  preserve  the  public  pe^ce,  but  to  chase  and 
put  down  the  guerillas  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Sir  John  Moore's  talents  saved  the  Peninsula  at  this  crisis ;  and  here 
only  a  military  error  of  Napoleon's  may  be  detected.  Forgetting  his  own 
maxim,  that  war  is  not  a  conjectural  art,  he  took  for  granted  that  the 
English  army  was  falling  back  to  Portugal,  and  without  ascertaining  that 
it  was  so,  acted  upon  the  supposition.  This  apparent  negligence,  so 
unlike  his  usual  circumspection,  leads  to  the  notion,  that  through  Morla 
he  might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  opinions  and  rash 
temper  of  Mr.  Frere,  and  trusted  that  the  treacherous  arts  of  the  Spaniard, 
in  conjunction  with  the  presumptuous  disposition  of  the  plenipotentiary, 
would  so  mislead  the  English  general,  as  to  induce  him  to  carry  his 
army  to  Madrid,  and  thus  deliver  it  up  entire  and  bound.  It  was  an 
error ;  but  Napoleon  could  be  deceived  or  negligent  only  for  a  monnent. 
With  what  vigour  he  recovered  himself,  and  hastened  to  remedy  his 
error  I  How  instantaneously  he  relinquished  his  intentions  against  the 
south,  turned  his  face  away  from  the  glittering  prize,  and  bent  his  whole 
force  against  the  only  man  among  his  adversaries  that  had  discovered 
talent  and  decision  1  Let  those  who  have  seen  the  preparations  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  small  army  to  act,  even  on  a  preconceived  plan,  say 
what  uncontrollable  energy  that  man  possessed,  who,  suddenly  interrupted 
in  sitch  great  designs,  could,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  put  fifty  thou- 
sand men  in  movement  on  a  totally  new  line  of  operations,  and  in  the 
midst  of  winter  execute  a  march  of  two  hundred  miles,  with  a  rapidity 
hardly  to  be  equalled  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  indefatigable  activity  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  greatly  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  whole  campaign ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  Soult  and  Napoleon,  advancing  from  different  bases,  should 
have  so  combined  their  movements,  that,  after  marching,  the  one  above 
a  hundred,  and  the  other  above  two  hundred  miles,  through  a  hostile 
country,  they  effected  their  junction  at  a  given  point,  and  at  a  given 
hour,  without  failure  :  nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  such  a  decided  and 
well-conducted  operation  should  have  been  bafiled  by  a  general  at  the 
bead  of  an  inexperienced  army. 
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When  Sylla,  after  all  his  victories,  styled  himself  a  happy,  rather  than 
a  great  general,  he  discovered  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  military  art. 
Ejcperience  had  taught  him  that  the  speed  of  one  legion,  the  inactivity  of 
another,  the  obstinacy,  the  ignorance,  or  the  treachery  of  a  subordinate 
officer,  was  sufficient  to  mar  the  best  concerted  plan — nay,  that  the  inter- 
vention of  a  shower  of  rain,  an  unexpected  ditch,  or  any  apparently  trivial 
accident,  might  determine  the  fate  of  a  whole  army.  It  taught  him  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  are  so  many,  that  disappointment  will  attend  the 
wisest  combinations;  that  a  ruinous  defeat,  the  work  of  chance,  often 
closes  the  career  of  the  boldest  and  most  sagacious  of  generals,  and  that 
to  judge  of  a  commander's  conduct  by  the  event  alone,  is  equally  unjust 
and  unphilosophical,  a  refuge  for  vanity  and  ignorance. 

These  reflections  seem  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  Sir  John  Moore's 
campaign,  which  has  by  sundry  writers  been  so  unfairly  discussed. 
Many  of  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  French  can  now  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  operations  of  the  British  army.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  reputation  of  that  excellent  man  was  basely  sacrificed  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  and  that  the  virulent  censures  passed  upon  his 
conduct  have  been  as  inconsiderate  as  they  were  unmerited  and  cruel. 
The  nature  of  the  commands  held  by  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  years 
1807-6-9  forced  him  into  a  series  of  embarrassments,  from  which  few 
men  could  have  extricated  themselves.  After  refusing  the  charge  of 
the  absurd  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1606,  which  ended,  as  he  judged 
it  must  do,  unfavourably,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  Sicily,  a  situation  which  immediately  involved  him  in  unpleasant 
discussions  with  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  the  British  envoy ;  discussions 
to  which  the  subsequent  well-known  enmity  of  the  cabinet  of  that  day 
may  be  traced.  By  his  frank  conduct,  clear  judgment,  and  firm  spirit, 
he  soon  obtained  an  influence  over  the  wretched  court  of  Palermo,  that 
promised  the  happiest  results ;  the  queen's  repugnance  to  a  reform  was 
overcome,  the  ministers  were  awed,  and  the  miserable  intrigues  of  the 
day  abated,  the  Sicilian  army  was  reorganized,  and  a  good  military 
system  was  commenced  under  the  advice  of  the  British  general. 

This  promising  state  of  aflairs  lasted  but  a  short  time ;  the  Russian 
fleet  put  into  the  Tagus,  the  French  threatened  Portugal,  and  Sicily  was 
no  longer  considered !  Sir  John  Moore  was  ordered  to  quit  that  island, 
and  to  assemble  a  large  force  at  Gibraltar  for  a  special  service ;  but  the 
troops  to  be  gathered  were  dispersed  in  the  Mediterranean  from  Egypt 
to  the  straits,  and  their  junction  could  not  be  eflfected  at  all,  unless  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople  should  succeed  in  bringing  a  nego- 
tiation, then  pending  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  to  a  happy  issue. 
Now  this  special  service  in  question  had  two  objects,  1^.  to  aid  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  in  carrying  ofl''  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to  the  Brazils; 
2".  to  take  possession  of  Madeira ;  yet  neither  were  made  known  to  the 
general  before  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  which  was  not  until  after  Junot 
had  taken  possession  of  Lisbon.*  Sir  John  Moore  then,  following  his 
instructions,  proceeded  home,  and  thus  our  interests  in  Sicily  were  again 
abandoned  to  the  vices  and  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Palermo.  On  the 
passage  he  crossed  General  Spencer  going  with  a  force  against  Ceuta, 
and  soon  after  he  had  reached  England,  he  was  despatched  to  Sweden, 
without  any  specific  object,  and  with  such  vague  instructions,  that  an 
immediate  collision  with  the  unfortunate  Gustavus  was  the  consequence. 


*  Sir  John  Moore*f  Jonnitl,  MS. 
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Having  with  much  dexterity  and  judgment  withdrawn  himself  and  his 
army  from  the  capricious  violence  of  that  monarch,  Sir  John  was  super- 
seded and  sent  to  Portugal,  with  the  third  rank  in  an  army  which  at 
that  time  no  man  had  such  good  claims  to  command  as  himself ;  the 
mode  of  doing  this  was  also  o^ensive,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  minis- 
ters desired  to  drive  him  into  private  life.  Their  efforts  were,  however, 
powerless  against  his  pure  and  elevated  patriotism.  In  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  insults 
offered  to  him,  and  then  repaired  to  his  station  at  Portsmouth,  where  an 
official  letter  followed  him,  the  purport  being,  that  his  remonstrance  being 
disrespectful,  it  would  be  referred  to  the  king  for  reprehension,  and  that 
measures  would  be  taken  to  remove  him  from  what  appeared  to  be  a 
disagreeable  situation :  in  other  words,  that  his  resignation  was  demanded. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  replied  to  this  menace,  in  a  letter 
which  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  manly  dignity  and  patriotism.  I  am,'' 
he  wrote,  "  this  moment  honoured  with  your  lordship's  letter  (by  mes- 
senger) of  yesterday's  date.  As  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to 
express  my  sentiments  to  your  lordship  fully  at  my  last  interview,  it  is, 
I  think,  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  them  now.  I  am 
about  to  proceed  on  the  service  on  which  I  have  been  ordered,  and  it  shall 
be  my  endeavour  to  acquit  myself  with  the  same  zeal  by  which  I  have 
ever  been  actuated  when  employed  in  the  service  of  my  country.  The 
communication  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  make  to  his  majesty 
cannot Yail  to  give  me  pleasure ;  I  have  the  most  perfect  reliance  on  his 
majesty's  justice,  and  shall  never  feel  greater  security  than  when  my 
conduct,  my  character,  and  my  honour  are  under  his  majesty's  protec- 
tion."   He  heard  no  more  on  that  subject. 

The  good  fortune  of  England  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  at  this 
period,  when  her  armies  and  fleets  were  thus  bandied  about,  and  a  blind 
chance  governed  the  councils  at  home.  For  first,  a  force  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  was  transported  to  the  Baltic  at  a  time 
when  an  expedition  composed  of  troops,  which  had  but  a  short  time 
before  come  back  from  the  Baltic,  were  sailing  from  England  to  the 
Mediterranean.  An  army  intended  to  conquer  South  America  was  hap- 
pily assembled  in  Ireland  at  the  moment  when  an  unexpected  event 
called  for  their  services  in  Portugal.  A  division  destined  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  at  Ceuta,  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  at  the  instant  when  the  insur- 
rection of  Andalusia  fortunately  prevented  them  from  making  an  attempt 
that  would  have  materially  aided  Napoleon's  schemes  against  the  Penin- 
sula. Again,  three  days  aOer  Sir  John  Moore  had  withdrawn  his  army 
from  Sweden,  orders  arrived  to  employ  it  in  carrying  off  the  Spanish 
troops  under  Romana, — an  operation  for  which  it  was  not  required,  and 
which  would  have  retarded,  if  not  entirely  frustrated,  the  campaign  in 
Portugal ;  but  the  ministers  were  resolved  at  any  cost  to  prevent  Moore 
from  commanding  the  army  destined  for  Portugal.  Nor  was  it  the  least 
part  of  England's  fortune  that  in  such  long-continued  voyages  in  bad 
seasons,  no  disaster  befell  the  huge  fleets  i\}us  employed  in  bearing  her 
strength  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

Ader  the  convention  of  Cintra,  Moore  was  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  an  appointment  unexpected  by  him,  for  the  frank  and  bold 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself  to  the  ministers  leA  him  little  to 
hope;  but  the  personal  good-will  of  the  king,  and  his  own  towering 
reputation,  crushed  all  opposition.   Thus,  in  a  few  months  after  he  had 
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quitted  Sweden,  Moore,  with  an  army  not  exceeding  twenty-four  thousand 
men,  was  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  opposed  to  Napoleon,  who  having  passed 
the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  could 
readily  bring  two  hundred  thousand  to  bear  on  the  British ;  a  vast  dispro- 
portion of  numbers,  and  a  sufficient  answer  to  ail  the  idle  censures  passed 
upon  the  retreat  to  Coruna. 

The  most  plausible  grounds  of  accusation  against  Sir  John  Moore*8 
conduct  rest  on  three  alleged  errors : — 

1st.  That  he  divided  his  forces; 

2dly.  That  he  advanced  against  Soult ; 

3dly.  That  he  made  a  precipitate  and  unnecessary  retreat. 

When  a  general,  aware  of  the  strength  of  his  adversary,  and  of  the 
resources  to  be  placed  at  his  own  disposal,  arranges  a  plan  of  campaign, 
he  may  be  strictly  judged  by  the  rules  of  art ;  but  if,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  he  is  suddenly  appointed  to  conduct  important  opera- 
tions without  a  plan  being  arranged,  or  the  means  given  to  arrange  one, 
then  it  is  evident  that  his  capacity  or  incapacity  must  be  judged  of  by 
the  energy  he  displays,  the  comprehensive  view  he  takes  of  affairs,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  accommodates  his  measures  to  events,  that 
the  original  vice  of  his  appointment  will  not  permit  him  to  control. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  with  that  intrepidity  of  error 
which  marks  the  work,  has  asserted,  "  That  Moore  sent  ten  thousand 
men,  under  Sir  D.  Baird,  by  sea,  to  Coruna."  That  "  the  general 
science  of  war,  upon  the  most  extended  scale,  seems  to  have  been  so  little 
understood  or  practised  by  the  English  generals  at  this  time,  that  instead 
of  the  country  being  carefully  reconnoitred  by  officers  of  skill,  the  march 
of  the  army  was  arranged  by  such  hasty  and  inaccurate  information  as 
could  be  collected  from  the  peasants and  that  by  these  reports  Sir 
John  Moore  was  induced  to  divide  his  army." 

The  second  of  these  assertions  is  devoid  of  reason,  and  both  are  con- 
trary to  fact.  Sir  David  Baird  was  never  at  Lisbon,  but  v/fia  sent  with 
his  troops,  by  the  ministers,  direct  from  England  to  Coruna.  The  ge- 
neral science  of  war  upon  the  most  extended  scale,"  is  an  inflated  and 
unmeaning  expression,  the  most  contracted  operation  requires  that  good 
information  should  be  obtained ;  and  as  to  the  fact,  Sir  John  Moore  em- 
ployed his  own  staff  officers  to  examine  the  roads,  sought  information 
equally  from  noble  and  peasant,  and,  like  all  great  commanders,  regu- 
lated his  proceedings  by  the  general  result  of  his  inquiries.** 

The  first  dividing  of  the  army  was,  therefore,  the  act  of  the  ministers, 
who  sent  Baird  to  Coruna ;  the  afler  separation  of  the  artillery  was  Sir 
John  Moore's,  the  reasons  for  which  have  been  already  stated ;  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  what  the  effect  of  that  measure  was,  and  what  it 
might  have  been.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that,  although  a  brigade 
of  light  six-pounders  did  accompany  the  troops  to  Almeida,  the  road,  in  a 
military  sense  was  not  practicable^  for  the  guns  were  in  some  places  let 
down  the  rocks  by  ropes,  and  in  others  carried  over  the  difficult  places ; 
a  practicable  affair  with  one  brigade,  but  how  could  the  great  train  of  guns 
and  ammunition-wagons  that  accompanied  Sir  John  Hope,  have  passed 
such  places,  without  a  loss  of  time  that  would  have  proved  more  injurious 
to  the  operations  than  the  separation  of  the  artillery  ?  The  advance  of 
the  army  was  guided  by  three  contingent  cases,  any  one  of  which  arising 

*  Appendix*  No.  XUL,  $  ii. 
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would  have  immediately  influenced  the  operations ;  1*.  Blake  on  the  left, 
or  Castafios  and  Palafox  upon  the  right,  might  have  beaten  the  French, 
and  advanced  to  the  Pyrenees.  2®.  They  might  have  maintained  their 
position  on  the  Ebro.  3®.  The  arrival  of  re-enforcements  from  France 
might  have  forced  the  Spaniards  to  fall  back  upon  the  upper  Duero,  on 
one  side,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Guadalaxara  on  the  other.  In  the  first 
case,  there  was  no  risk  of  marching  by  divisions  towards  Burgos,  which 
was  the  point  of  concentration  given  by  the  British  and  Spanish  ministers. 
In  the  second  case,  the  army  could  safely  unite  at  Valladolid.  In  the 
third  case,  if  the  division  of  Sir  David  Baird  had  reached  Toro  early  in 
November,  and  this  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  because  that  general 
arrived  at  Coruna  the  13th  of  October,  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
Spanish  armies  would  probably  have  drawn  the  English  to  the  Guadarama, 
as  a  safe  and  central  point  between  the  retiring  Spanish  wings. 

Now  the  artillery  marching  from  the  Alemtejo  by  the  roads  of  Talavera 
and  Naval  Camero,  to  Burgos,  would  pass  over  one  hundred  and  two 
Spanish  leagues ;  to  Aranda  de  Duero,  eighty-nine  leagues ;  to  Valladolid, 
ninety-two  leagues ;  while  the  columns  that  marched  by  Almeida  and 
Salamanca  would  pass  over  one  hundred  and  sixteen  leagues  to  Burgos, 
and  ninety. eight  to  Valladolid.  Wherefore,  supposing  the  Spaniards 
successful,  or  even  holding  their  own,  the  separation  of  the  artillery  was 
an  advantage,  and  if  the  Spaniards  were  driven  back,  their  natural  line  of 
retreat  would  have  brought  them  towards  Madrid,  Blake  by  Aranda  to 
the  Somosierra,  and  Castanos  and  Palafox  by  Siguenza  and  Tarancon, 
to  cover  the  capital,  and  to  maintain  an  interior  communication  between 
the  Somosierra  and  the  Henares  river.  The  British  artillery  would  then 
have  halted  atEspinar,  after  a  march  of  only  eighty  leagues,  and  Baird 
and  Moore's  corps  uniting  at  Salamanca  early  in  November,  might,  by 
a  flank  march  to  Arevalo,  have  ensured  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
army. 

Thus,  in  the  three  anticipated  cases,  the  separation  of  the  artillery  was 
prudent,  and  promised  to  be  advantageous.  There  was,  indeed,  a  fourth 
case,  that  which  really  happened.  All  the  Spanish  armies  were  dis- 
persed in  an  instant!  utterly  eflaced!  But  Sir  John  Moore  could  not 
have  divined  such  a  catastrophe,  while  his  ears  were  ringing  with  the 
universal  clamour  about  the  numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  the  patriots,  and 
if  he  had  foreseen  even  a  part  of  such  disasters,  he  would  never  have 
advanced  from  Portugal.  With  the  plans  of  the  Spanish  government  he 
was  unacquainted,  but  he  was  oflicially  informed  that  above  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  were  between  him  and  a  feeble,  dis- 
pirited enemy  ;  and  as  the  intercepted  letter  from  the  governor  of  Bayonne 
stated,  that  the  re-enforcements  would  only  arrive  between  the  18th  of 
October  and  the  18th  of  November,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  the  French 
would  not  commence  oflensive  operations  before  the  latter  period,  and  that 
ample  time  would  be  aflbrded  to  concentrate  the  English  troops  under  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

If  Sir  John  Moore  could  have  suspected  the  delusion  under  which  the 
British  government  acted ;  if  he  could  have  divined  the  incredible  folly 
of  the  central  junta  and  the  Spanish  generals,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
military  agents ;  if  he  could  have  supposed  that  the  Spanish  armies  were 
weak  in  numbers,  weaker  in  spirit,  and  destitute  of  food  and  clothing,  or 
that,  while  the  Spanish  authorities  were  pressing  him  to  advance,  they 
would  wantonly  detain  Sir  David  Baird's  troops  seventeen  days  on  bcNurd 
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the  transports ;  if  he  could  have  imagined  all  this,  undoubtedly  his  ar- 
rangements ought  and  would  have  been  different,  his  army  would  have 
been  kept  together,  and  the  road  to  Salamanca  through  Coria,  however 
difficult,  would  have  been  preferred  to  a  divided  march. 

Now  the  dangerous  and  absurd  position  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  the 
remote  situation  of  the  British  troops  in  October,  may  be  explained  by  the 
annexed  diagram  (plate  8th).  Lisbon  being  taken  as  a  centre,  and  the 
distance  a  between  Lisbon  and  Coruna,  being  the  radius,  let  a  circle 
passing  through  Madrid  be  described,  and  let  the  tangential  line  c  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  radius  a,  meeting  the  secant  b  at  Sanguessa.  Then 
it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  extreme  right  of  the  Spaniards  was  posted  at 
Sanguessa,  and  Castanos  at  Calahorra,  while  Blake  was  near  Durango, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  French  was  at  Vittoria,  the  latter  not  only 
divided  the  Spaniards,  but  was  actually  twenty-five  miles  nearer,  to  Bur- 
gos and  Valladolid,  (the  points  of  concentration  for  Moore's  and  Baird's 
corps,)  than  either  Castafios  or  Blake  ;  and  seventy-five  miles  nearer  than 
Palafox.  On  the  10th,  the  emperor  struck  the  first  blow,  by  beating 
Belvedere  and  seizing  Burgos ;  but  Sir  David  Baird  did  not  quit  Coruna 
until  the  12th,  and  did  not  bring  up  the  whole  of  his  troops  to  Astorga 
before  the  4th  of  December ;  hence  it  is  clear,  that  whatever  road  the 
artillery  had  taken,  the  British  army  could  not  have  averted  the  ruin  of 
the  Spaniards. 

Let  us  suppose  the  troops  assembled  at  Salamanca  on  the  13th  of 
November.  They  must  have  advanced  either  to  Valladolid  or  to  Madrid. 
If  to  Valladolid,  the  emperor  was  at  Burgos  with  the  imperial  guards,  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery ;  the  first 
corps  was  within  a  day's  march,  the  second  and  fourth  corps  within  three 
marches,  and  the  sixth  corps  within  two  marches.  Above  a  hundred 
thousand  French  soldiers  could,  therefore,  have  been  concentrated  in  three 
days,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Sir  John  Moore  never  had  twenty-five 
thousand  in  the  field.  It  is  said,  he  might  have  gone  to  Madrid ;  in  that 
case  the  separation  of  the  artillery  would  have  been  a  decided  advantage, 
and  the  separation  of  Baird's  corps,  which  was  not  the  general's  arrange- 
ment, the  error.  The  army  could  not  have  marched  from  Salamanca  to 
Madrid  in  less  than  seven  days,  and  hence  before  the  21st  of  November, 
twenty-four  thousand  British  soldiers  could  not  have  been  collected  in  the 
capital ;  but  the  fourth  French  corps,  which  reached  Segovia  the  1st  of 
December,  would  meanwhile  have  cutoffthe  communication  with  Portugal, 
and  the  emperor  with  forty  thousand  men  was  at  Aranda  de  Duero.  / 
Castanos,  who  had  been  defeated  on  the  2dd  of  November,  was  indeed 
with  the  remnant  of  an  army  at  Guadalaxara  about  the  1st  of  December, 
but  the  sixth  corps  was  close  in  pursuit. 

Moore  must  then  have  done  one  of  three  things.  Advanced  to  the 
succour  of  CastaSos,  joined  St.  Juan  at  the  Somosierra,  or  retreated  across 
the  Tagus.  In  the  first  case,  the  emperor  would  have  forced  the  Somo- 
sierra, and  uniting  with  the  fourth  corps,  have  placed  sixty  thousand  men 
upon  the  English  rear ;  in  the  second  case,  the  sixth  and  fourth  corps, 
turning  both  flanks,  would  have  eflected  a  junction  behind  the  Somosierra, 
and  cut  them  ofi*  from  Madrid,  while  Napoleon,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
assailed  them  in  front.  To  retreat  over  the  Tagus  was  to  adopt  the 
southern  provinces  for  a  new  base  of  operations,  and  might  have  been 
useful  if  the  Spaniards  would  have  rallied  round  him  with  enthusiasm  and 
courage ;  but  would  they  have  done  so  when  the  emperor  was  advancing 
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with  his  enormous  force  ?  After-experience  proves  that  they  would  not- 
The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  in  1810,  with  an  army  very  inferior  to  that  under 
Napoleon,  reached  the  gates  of  Cadiz  without  a  serious  blow  being  struck 
to  oppose  him,  and  at  this  time,  the  people  of  the  south  were  reckless  of 
the  opportunity  procured  for  them  by  Sir  John  Moore's  march  on  Sahagun. 

It  has,  however,  been  said,  that  twenty-four  thousand  British  troops 
acting  vigorously,  could  have  checked  the  emperor,  and  raised  the  courage 
of  the  Spaniards.  To  such  an  observation  I  will  oppose  a  fact.  In  1815, 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Sambre  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  the  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  regular  troops  in  his  front,  among 
which  were  more  than  thirty  thousand  English,  could  with  difficulty  stop 
his  progress  after  four  days*  fighting,  in  three  of  which  he  was  successful. 
If  Sir  John  Moore,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  willing  to  risk  the  danger 
of  a  movement  on  the  capital,  it  was  because  he  was  misinformed  of  the 
French  strength,  and  the  Spaniards  were  represented  to  be  numerous  and 
confident;  he  was  also  unacquainted  with  the  defeat  at  Tudela.  His 
object  was,  by  assisting  Castanos,  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  patriots,  and 
nothing  more  strongly  evinces  his  hardihood  and  prompt  judgment ;  for, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Frere,  he  distinctly  stated  the  danger  to  be  incurred, 
and  carefully  separating  the  military  from  the  political  reasons,  only  pro- 
posed to  venture  the  army,  if  the  envoy  was  satisfied  that  the  Spanish 
government  and  people  would  answer  to  such  an  appeal,  and  that  the 
British  cabinet  would  be  willing  to  incur  the  risk  for  such  an  object.  If 
he  did  not  follow  up  his  own  proposal,  it  was  because  he  had  discovered 
that  the  army  of  Castanos  was,  not  simply  defeated,  but  destroyed  ;  be- 
cause the  Somosierra  had  been  forced  by  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  and  because 
the  passes  of  the  Guadarama,  on  his  line  of  march  to  Madrid,  were  seized 
by  the  enemy  before  his  own  army  could  be  concentrated. 

Why  then  did  he  not  retreat  into  Portugal  7  Because  Napoleon,  hav- 
ing directed  his  forces  against  the  capital,  the  British  army  was  enabled 
to  concentrate ;  because  Madrid  had  shut  her  gates ;  because  Mr.  Frere 
and  the  Spanish  authorities  endeavoured  to  deceive  him  by  false  informa- 
tion ;  because  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  junta  of  Toledo,  that  they 
would  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  that  town  rather  than  surrender, 
joined  to  the  fact  that  Zaragoza  was  fighting  heroically,  seemed  to  guaran- 
tee the  constancy  and  vigour  of  that  patriotic  spirit  which  was  apparently 
once  more  excited ;  because  the  question  was  again  become  political,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  English  people,  that  nothing  was  left  un- 
done to  aid  a  cause  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart ;  because  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  French  army  at  the  moment,  afforded  the  means  of  crea- 
ting a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  southern  provinces.  These  are 
the  unanswerable  reasons  for  the  advance  towards  Sahagun.  In  the 
details  of  execution,  that  movement  may  be  liable  to  some  trifling  objec- 
tions ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  belter  to  have  carried  the  army  on  the 
21st  at  once  to  Carrion  and  neglected  Sahagun  and  Saldanha ;  but  in  its 
strategic  and  political  character,  it  was  well  conceived  and  well  timed, 
hardy  and  successful. 

The  irritating  interference  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  called  upon  to  repel, 
and  the  treachery  and  the  folly,  equal  in  its  efifects  to  treachery,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  guard  against,  have  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  already ; 
^et  before  discussing  the  retreat  from  Astorga,  it  may  be  of  some  military 
interest  to  show  that  the  line  of  Portugal,  although  the  natural  one  for  the 
British  army  to  retire  upon,  was  not  at  this  period  necessarily  either  safe 
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or  useful,  and  that  greater  evils  than  those  incurred  by  a  retreat  through 
Gallicia  would  probably  have  attended  a  retrograde  march  upon  Lisbon. 

The  rugged  frontier  of  Portugal  lying  between  the  Duero,  and  the  TaguSf 
is  vulnerable  in  many  points  to  an  invading  army  of  superior  force.  It 
may  be  penetrated  between  the  Duero  and  Pinhel,  and  between  Pinhel 
and  Guarda,  by  roads  leading  into  the  valleys  of  the  Zezere  and  the  Mon- 
dego.  Between  the  Sierra  de  Estrella  and  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  by  the 
road  from  Alfayates  to  Sabugal  and  Penamacor,  or  that  by  Guarda  and 
Coria.  Again,  it  may  be  pierced  between  the  Sierra  de  Gata  and  the 
Tagus  by  Idanha  Velha,  Castello  Branco,  and  Sobreira  Formosa;  and 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Guadiana,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  leagues,  the 
Alemtejo  presents  an  open  country  without  any  strong  fortress,  save  La 
Lippe,  which  may  be  disregarded  and  passed  without  danger.  Now  Sir 
John  Moore  commenced  his  forward  movement  from  Salamanca  on  the 
12th  of  December,  and  at  that  period  the  fourth  corps,  being  at  Talavera 
de  la  Reyna,  was  much  nearer  to  Lisbon  than  the  British  army  was,  and 
the  emperor  was  preparing  to  march  on  that  capital  with  the  sixth  corps, 
the  guards,  and  the  reserve.  He  could,  as  the  Duke  of  Berwick  did, 
penetrate  by  both  sides  of  the  Tagus ;  and  what  was  to  prevent  him  from 
reaching  Lisbon  before  the  British  force,  if  the  latter  had  retreated  from 
Salamanca?  he  marched  on  a  shorter  line  and  a  belter  road,  and  he  could 
supply  his  troops  by  requisitions,  a  system  that,  however  fatal  it  may  be 
in  the  end,  is  always  advantageous  at  first ;  but  Moore  must,  from  a  scanty 
military  chest,  have  purchased  his  supplies  from  a  suspicious  peasantry, 
rendered  more  distrustful  by  the  retreat. 

It  is  true  that  in  Lisbon,  Sir  John  Cradock  commanded  six  thousand 
infantry  and  two  hundred  and  fifly-eight  cavalry ;  but  the  Portuguese 
provisional  government,  who  had  only  organized  a  few  ill-composed  bat> 
talions,  were  so  inactive,  that  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  December  that 
a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  people  to  arm,  was  issued.  In  the  arsenal 
there  were  scarcely  muskets  and  equipments  for  eight  thousand  men,  and 
the  new  levies  were  only  required  to  assemble  when  the  country  should 
be  actually  invaded.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  having  with  great  activity 
organized  about  two  thousand  of  the  Lusitanian  legion,  had  marched  in 
the  middle  of  December  from  Oporto,  and  this  was  all  that  could  be  op- 
posed to  an  army  more  numerous,  more  favourably  situated  for  invasion, 
and  incomparably  better  commanded  than  that  with  which  Massena  in- 
vaded the  country  in  1810.  Thus  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  a  retreat 
upon  Lisbon  was  advisable  before  Napoleon  took  Madrid,  it  was  not  a 
safe  operation  after  that  event,  and  it  is  clear  that  Sir  John  Moore  neither 
lightly  nor  injudiciously  adopted  the  line  of  Gallicia. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  falling  back,  even 
behind  the  Esla,  are  scarcely  worth  notice,  a  simple  reference  to  the 
numbers  under  the  emperor,  and  the  direction  of  his  march,  is  sufficient 
to  expose  their  futility ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  continued  and,  as  it  has 
been  unjustly  called,  the  precipitate  retreat  to  Coruna,  may  not  be  quite 
so  obvious.  The  advance  to  Sahagun  was  intended  to  create  a  diversion, 
and  give  the  Spaniards  an  opportunity  of  making  head  in  the  south  ;  it 
succeeded  in  drawing  away  the  enemy,  yet  the  Spaniards  did  not  make 
any  head,  the  central  junta  displayed  no  energy  or  wisdom :  a  few  slight 
demonstrations  by  the  Marquis  of  Palacios,  on  the  side  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Infantado  on  the  side  of  Cuenca,  scarcely 
disturbed  the  first  corps,  which  remained  in  La  Mancha ;  ten  thousand 
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men  were  sufficient  to  maintain  Madrid  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  a  part 
of  the  fourth  corps  even  marched  from  Talavera  by  Palencia  on  Sala^ 
manca.  By  the  letters  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  reports  of  his  own  spies, 
the  English  general  was  informed  of  all  these  disheartening  circumstances, 
yet  the  intelligence  arrived  slowly  and  at  intervals,  and  he,  hoping  that 
the  Spaniards  would  finally  make  an  effort,  announced  his  intention  to 
hold  the  Gallicias ;  Mr.  Stuart's  correspondence  at  last  deprived  him  of 
that  hope,  and  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  the  great  amount  of  his  force, 
and  the  vehemence  with  which  he  pressed  forward,  confirmed  the  unhappy 
truth  that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  south. 

Sir  John  Moore  could  not  with  twenty-three  thousand  men  maintain 
himself  against  the  whole  French  army,  and  until  he  reached  Astorga  his 
flanks  were  always  exposed ;  from  thence  he  retreated  in  comparative 
security,  but  the  natural  strength  of  the  country  between  that  town  and 
Coruna  misled  persons  of  shallow  judgment,  who  have  since  inconside- 
rately advanced  many  vague  accusations,  such  as  that  passes  where  a- 
hundred  men  could  stop  an  army  were  lightly  abandoned ;  that  the  retreat 
was  a  flight,  and  the  general's  judgment  clouded  by  the  danger  of  his 
situation.  There  might  be  some  foundation  for  such  observations  if  mili- 
tary commanders  were  like  prize-fighters,  bound  to  strike  always  at  the 
front ;  but  as  long  as  armies  are  dependent  for  their  subsistence  and  am- 
munition upon  lines  of  communication,  the  safety  of  their  flanks  and  rear 
must  be  considered  as  of  consequence.  Moore  was  perfectly  aware  that 
he  could  fight  any  number  of  men  in  some  of  the  mountainous  positions 
on  the  road  to  Coruna ;  yet  unless  he  could  make  a  permanent  defence, 
such  battles  would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  and  a  permanent  defence 
was  impossible,  inasmuch  as  there  were  none  but  temporary  magazines 
nearer  than  Coruna,  and  there  were  neither  carriages  of  transport,  ner 
money  to  procure  them ;  moreover  a  severe  winter  had  just  set  in,  the 
people  were  disinclined  to  aid  the  troops,  and  as  the  province  was  poor, 
few  resources  could  be  drawn  from  the  vicinity.  Neither  was  there  a 
single  position  that  could  be  maintained  for  more  than  a  few  days  against 
a  superior  force. 

That  of  Rodrigatos  could  be  turned  by  the  old  road  leading  to  Villa 
Franca,  Villa  Franca  itself  by  the  valley  of  the  Syl,  and  from  thence  the 
whole  line  to  Coruna  might  be  turned  by  the  road  of  Orense,  which  also 
led  directly  to  Vigo ;  and  until  he  reached  Nogales,  Moore's  intention  was 
to  retire  to  Vigo.  The  French  could  have  marched  through  the  richest 
pa/t  of  Gallicia  to  St.  Jago  and  Coruna  on  the  lefl,  or  from  the  AsturiftSy 
by  the  way  of  Mondonedo,  on  the  right;  and  if  it  be  asked,  why  they  did 
not  do  so?  the  answer  is  prompt,  the  emperor  having  quitted  the  army, 
the  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  usual  between  generals  of  equal 
rank  impeded  the  operations.  A  coolness  subsisted  between  Marshal  Ney 
and  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  without  entering  into  the  grounds  of  their 
difierence,  it  is  plain  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  judgment  of  the 
latter  was  the  soundest.  The  former  committed  a  great  error  by  remain- 
ing at  Villa  Franca  instead  of  pushing  his  corps,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  recom- 
mended by  Soult,  along  the  valley  of  Orense  to  St.  Jago  de  Compostella; 
the  British  army  would  have  been  lost  if  the  sixth  corps  had  reached 
Coruna  before  it ;  and  what  would  have  been  the  chances  in  the  battle  if 
three  additional  French  divisions  had  been  engaged?  Granting,  therefore, 
that  the  troops  could  have  been  nourished  during  the  winter.  Villa  Franca, 
Nogales,  Constantino  and  Lugo,  were  not  permanently  deifensibie  hj  an 
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army  whose  base  of  operations  was  at  Conina.  Hence  it  was  that  Sir 
John  Moore  resolved  to  regain  his  ships  with  the  view  to  renew  the  war 
in  the  south,  and  Hannibal  himself  could  have  done  no  more. 

Nor  was  the  mode  of  executing  the  retreat  at  all  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  able  officer.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  "  honourable 
retreats  are  nowise  inferior  to  brave  charges,  as  having  less  of  fortune, 
more  of  discipline,  and  as  much  of  valour."  That  is  an  honourable  re- 
treat in  which  the  retiring  general  loses  no  trophies  in  fight,  sustains 
every  charge  without  being  broken,  and  finally,  after  a  severe  action, 
re-embarks  his  army  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  without  being 
seriously  molested.  It  would  be  honourable  to  effect  this  before  a  foe 
only  formidable  from  numbers,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  creditable,  when 
the  commander,  while  struggling  with  bad  weather  and  worse  fortune, 
has  to  oppose  veterans  with  inexperienced  troops,  and  to  contend  against 
an  antagonist  of  eminent  ability,  who  scarcely  suffers  a  single  advantage 
to  escape  him  during  this  long  and  vigorous  pursuit.  All  this  Sir  John 
Moore  did,  and  finished  his  work  by  a  death  as  firm  and  glorious  as  any 
that  antiquity  can  boast  of. 

Put  to  Lord  Bacon's  test,  in  what  shall  the  retreat  to  Coruna  be  found 
deficient  7  something  in  discipline,  perhaps,  but  that  fault  does  not  attach 
to  the  general.  Those  commanders  who  have  been  celebrated  for 
making  fine  retreats  were  in  most  instances  well  acquainted  with  their 
armies ;  and  Hannibal,  speaking  of  the  elder  Scipio,  derided  him,  al- 
though a  brave  and  skilful  man,  for  that,  being  unknown  to  his  own 
soldiers,  he  should  presume  to  oppose  himself  to  a  general  who  could 
call  to  each  man  under  his  command  by  name ;  thus  inculcating,  that 
unless  troops  be  trained  in  the  peculiar  method  of  a  commander,  the 
latter  can  scarcely  achieve  any  thing  great.  Now  Mooire  had  a  young 
army  suddenly  placed  under  his  guidance,  and  it  was  scarcely  united, 
when  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  forced  it  to  a  retrograde  move- 
ment under  very  harassing  circumstances ;  he  had  not  time,  therefore,  to 
establish  a  system  of  discipline,  and  it  is  in  the  leading  events,  not  the 
minor  details,  that  the  just  criterion  of  his  merits  is  to  be  sought  for. 

Was  the  retreat  uncalled  for?  Was  it  unnecessarily  precipitate? 
Was  any  opportunity  of  crippling  the  enemy  lost  ?  Was  any  weakness 
to  be  discovered  in  the  personal  character  of  the  general  ?  These  are 
the  questions  that  sensible  men  will  ask.  The  first  has  been  already 
examined,  the  second  is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  The  rear-guard 
quitted  Astorga  on  the  Ist  of  January,  on  the  3d  it  repulsed  the  enemy 
in  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Calcabellos,  the  6th  it  rejoined  the  main  body  at 
Lugo,  having  three  times  checked  the  pursuers  during  the  march ;  it  was 
unbroken,  had  lost  no  gun,  suffered  no  misfortune.  The  whole  army 
offered  battle  at  Lugo  for  two  successive  days,  it  was  not  accepted,  and 
the  retreat  recommencing,  the  troops  reached  Betanzos  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  and  Coruna  on  the  11th;  thus  in  eleven  days,  three  of  which  were 
days  of  rest,  a  small  army  passed  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  good 
road.  Now  Napoleon,  with  fifty  thousand  men,  left  Madrid  on  the  22d 
<yf  December,  and  the  28th  he  was  at  Villapando,  having  performed  a 
inarch,  on  bad  roads,  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles  in  seven  days* 
The  retreat  to  Corufia  was  consequently  not  precipitate,  unless  it  can  be 
shown,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  retreat  at  all  beyond  Villa  Franca; 
neither  can  it  be  asserted,  that  any  opportunity  of  crippling  the  enemy  was 
lost*   To  fight  a  battle  was  the  game  of  the  French  marshal,  and  if  any 
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censure  will  apply  to  his  able  campaign,  it  is  that  he  delayed  to  attack  at 
Lugo ;  victorious  or  beaten,  it  would  have  increased  the  embarrassments 
of  his  adversary,  who  must  have  continued  his  retreat  encumbered  with 
the  wounded,  or  the  latter  must  have  been  abandoned  without  succour  in 
the  midst  of  winter. 

At  Coruna  the  absence  of  the  fleet  necessarily  brought  on  a  battle. 
That  it  was  honourable  to  the  British  troops  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
they  embarked  without  loss  after  the  action.  That  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  embark  notwithstanding  the  success,  is  a  certain  proof 
how  little  advantage  could  have  been  derived  from  any  battle  fought 
farther  inland  ;  and  of  Sir  John  Moore's  prudence  in  declining  an  action 
the  moment  he  had  rallied  his  army  at  Lugo,  and  restored  that  discipline 
which  the  previous  mcwements  had  shaken,  But,  notwithstanding  the 
clamour  with  which  this  campaign  has  been  assailed,  as  if  no  army  had 
ever  yet  suflered  such  misfortunes,  it  is  certain  that  the  nominal  loss  was 
small,  the  real  loss  smaller,  and  that  it  sinks  into  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  gained.  An  army  which,  after  marching  in 
advance  or  retreat  above  five  hundred  miles  before  an  enemy  of  im- 
mensely superior  force,  has  only  lost,  including  those  killed  in  battle, 
four  thousand  men,*  or  a  sixth  part  of  its  numbers,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  suflered  severely,  nor  would  the  loss  have  been  so  great  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  accidental  occurrences  mentioned  in  the  narrative. 
Night  marches  are  seldom  happy,  that  from  Lugo  to  Betanzos  cost  the 
army  in  stragglers  more  than  double  the  number  of  men  lost  in  all  the 
preceding  operations;  nevertheless,  the  reserve  in  that,  as  in  all  the 
other  movements,  suflered  little,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  light  brigades 
detached  by  the  Vigo  road,  which  were  not  pursued,  made  no  forced 
marches,  slept  under  cover,  and  were  well  supplied,  left,  in  proportion  to 
their  strength,  as  many  men  behind  as  any  other  part  of  the  army ;  thus 
proof  upon  proof  accumulates  that  inexperience  was  the  primary  and 
principal  cause  of  the  disorders  which  attended  the  retreat.  Those  dis- 
orders were  sufficiently  great,  but  many  circumstances  contributed  to 
produce  an  appearance  of  su^ring  and  disorganization  which  was  not 
real. 

Sir  John  Moore's  intention  was  to  have  proceeded  to  Vigo,  in  order  to 
restore  order  before  he  sailed  for  England,  instead  of  which  the  fleet 
steered  home  directly  from  Coruna,  and  a  terrible  storm  scattered  it; 
many  ships  were  wrecked,  and  the  remainder,  driving  up  the  Channel, 
were  glad  to  put  into  any  port.  The  soldiers,  thus  thrown  on  shore, 
were  spread  from  the  Land's  End  to  Dover.  Their  haggard  appearance, 
ragged  clothing,  and  dirty  accoutrements,  things  common  enough  in  war, 
struck  a  people  only  used  to  the  daintiness  of  parade  with  surprise ;  the 
usual  exaggerations  of  men  just  escaped  from  perils  and  distresses'  were 
increased  by  the  uncertainty  in  which  all  were  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
comrades ;  a  deadly  fever,  the  result  of  anxiety,  and  of  the  sudden  change 
from  fatigue  to  the  conflnement  of  a  ship,  filled  the  hospitals  at  every  port 
with  oflficers  and  soldiers,  and  thus  the  miserable  state  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  became  the  topic  of  every  letter,  and  the  theme  for  every  country 
newspaper  along  the  coast.  The  nation,  at  that  time  unused  to  great 
operations,  forgot  that  war  is  not  a  harmless  game,  and  judging  of  the  loss 
positively,  instead  of  comparatively,  was  thus  disposed  to  belieYe  the  ca* 

•  Appendix,  No.  XXVI. 
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lumnies  of  interested  then,  who  were  eager  to  cast  a  shade  over  one  of  the 
brightest  characters  that  ever  adorned  the  country.  Those  calumnies 
triumphed  for  a  moment,  but  Moore's  last  appeal  to  his  country  for  justice 
will  he  successful ;  posterity,  revering  and  cherishing  his  name,  will  visit 
such  of  his  odious  calumniators  as  are  not  too  contemptible  to  be  remem- 
bered with  a  just  and  severe  retribution,  for  thus  it  is  that  time  freshens 
the  beauty  of  virtue  and  withers  the  efforts  of  baseness.  And  if  authority 
be  sought  for  in  a  case  where  reason  speaks  so  plainly,  future  historians 
will  not  fail  to'remark,  that  the  man  whose  talents  exacted  the  praise  of 
Soult,  of  Wellington,  and  of  Napoleon,  could  be  no  ordinary  soldier. 

Sir  John  Moore,"  says  the  first,  took  every  advantage  that  the 
country  afibrded  to  oppose  an  active  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  he 
finished  by  dying  in  a  combat  that  must  do  credit  to  his  memory.**** 

Napoleon  more  than  once  affirmed,  that  if  he  committed  a  few  trifling 
errors,  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  his  peculiar  situation,  for  that  his 
talents  and  firmness  alone  had  saved  the  English  army  from  destruc* 
tion.f 

"  In  Sir  John  Moore*s  campaign,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  I  can 
see  but  one  error ;  when  he  advanced  to  Sahagun  he  should  have  consi- 
dered it  as  a  movement  of  retreat,  and  sent  oflicers  to  the  rear  to  mark  and 
prepare  the  halting-places  for  every  brigade.  But  this  opinion  I  have 
formed  afier  a  long  experience  of  war,  and  especially  of  the  peculiarities 
of  a  Spanish  war,  which  must  have  been  seen  to  be  understooa;  fiaally» 
it  is  an  opinion  formed  afler  the  event." 

*  Appendix,  No.  XVI.         t  ViTian'i  Ck>nTemtioiii  at  EUba ;  Voice  from  St  Helena. 
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State  of  the  Spanish  armv — Constancy  of  the  soldiers — Infantado  moves  on  Tarancon — 
His  advanced  guard  defeated  there — French  retire  towards  Toledo— Dispotes  in  the 
Spanish  trmy — Battle  of  Ucles — Retreat  of  Infantado— Carto^al  supersedes  him.  and 
aavances  to  Ciudad  Real— Cuesta  lakes  post  on  the  Tagus,and  breaks  down  the  bridge  of 
Almaraz. 

Thb  eflect  produced  in  England,  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  campaign,  was  not  in  proportion  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  people,  trained  to  party  politics  and  possessed  of  no  real 
power  to  rebuke  the  folly  of  the  cabinet,  regarded  both  disasters  and 
triumphs  with  factious  rather  than  with  national  feelings,  and  it  was  alike 
easy  to  draw  their  attention  from  aflairs  of  weight,  or  to  fix  it  upon 
matters  of  little  moment.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  York's  conduct  being  at  this 
time  made  the  object  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  to  drag  his  private  frailties 
before  the  world  was  thought  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  while 
the  incapacity  wbich  had  caused  England  and  Spain  to  mourn  in  tears  of 
blood,  was  left  unprobed.  An  insular  people  only  who  are  by  their  situa- 
tion protected  from  the  worst  evils  of  war,  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
thus  deluded;  but  if  an  unfortunate  campaign  were  to  bring  a  devastating 
enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  honour  of  a  general  and  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  cabinet,  would  no  longer  be  considered  as  mere  subjects 
for  a  vile  sophist's  talent  in  misrepresentation. 

it  is  true  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  were,  by  many  orators, 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  treated  with  great  warmth  ,*  but  the  discus- 
sions were  chiefly  remarkable,  as  examples  of  astute  eloquence  without 
any  knowledge  of  facts.  The  opposition  speakers,  eager  to  criminate  the 
government,  exaggerated  the  disasters  of  the  retreat,  and  comprehending 
neither  the  motives  nor  the  movements  of  Sir  John  Moore,  urged  several 
untenable  charges  against  the  ministers,  who,  disunited  by  personal  feel- 
ings, did  not  all  adopt  the  same  grounds  of  defence.  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  passing  over  those  errors  of  the  cabinet  which  at  the 
outset  led  the  general  only  a  choice  of  difficulties,  asserted,  truly,  that  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  advance  to  Sahagun,  more  than  compensated 
the  loss  in  the  ^subsequent  retreat;  both  those  statesmen  also  paid  an 
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honourable  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  commander ;  but  Mr.  Canning,  un- 
scrupulously resolute  to  screen  Mr.  Frere,  assented  to  all  the  erroneous 
statements  of  the  opposition,  and  then  with  malignant  dexterity  endea- 
voured to  convert  them  into  charges  against  the  fallen  general.  Sir  John 
Moore  was,  he  said,  wholly  answerable  for  the  campaign.  Whether 
glorious  or  distressing,  whether  to  be  admired  or  deplored,  it  was  his  own, 
he  had  kept  the  government  quite  ignorant  of  his  proceedings !  And  being 
closely  pressed  on  this  point  by  Mr.  C.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Whitbread^ 
Mr.  Canning  deliberately  repeated  the  assertion ;  yet  not  long  aflerwards. 
Sir  John  Moore's  letters  to  the  ministers,  written  almost  daily,  and  fur- 
nishing exact  and  copious  information  of  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
Peninsula,  were  laid  before  the  house! 

While  the  dearest  interests  of  the  nation  were  thus  treated  in  parlia- 
ment, the  ardour  of  the  English  people  for  the  war  was  somewhat  abated ; 
yet  the  Spanish  cause,  so  rightful  in  itself,  was  still  popular,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  supreme  junta,  by  which  the  contracting  powers 
bound  themselves  to  make  common  cause  against  France,  and  to  agree 
to  no  peace  except  by  common  consent.  But  the  ministers,  although 
professing  unbounded  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  struggle,  already 
looked  upon  the  Peninsula  as  a  secondary  object.  The  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  Austria,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  whose  talents 
were  foolishly  said  to  exceed  Napoleon's,  had  awakened  the  dormant 
spirit  of  coalitions,  and  it  was  more  agreeable  to  the  aristocratic  feelings 
of  the  English  cabinet,  that  the  French  should  be  defeated  by  a  monarch 
in  Germany,  than  by  a  plebeian  insurrection  in  Spain.  The  obscure 
intrigues  of  the  Princess  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  and  the  secret  societies  on 
the  continent,  emanating  as  they  did  from  patrician  sources,  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  ministers,  engaged  their  attention,  and  nourished  those 
distempered  feelings  which  made  them  see  only  weakness  and  disaffec- 
tion in  France,  when  throughout  that  mighty  empire,  few  desired  and 
none  dared  to  oppose  the  emperor's  wishes ;  when  even  secret  discontent 
was  confined  to  some  royalist  chiefs,  and  splenetic  republicans,  whose 
influence  was  never  felt  until  ader  Napoleon  had  suffered  the  direst 
reverses. 

Unable  to  conceive  the  extent  of  that  monarch's  views,  or  to  measure 
the  grandeur  of  his  genius,  the  ministers  attributed  the  results  of  his  pro- 
found calculations  to  a  blind  chance,  his  victories  to  treason,  to  corruption, 
to  any  thing,  but  that  admirable  skill,  with  which  he  wielded  the  most 
powerful  military  force  that  ever  obeyed  the  orders  of  a  single  chief. 
Thus  self-deluded,  and  misjudging  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  they 
adopted  idle  projects,  and  squandered  their  resources  without  any  great 
or  decided  effort.  While  negotiating  with  the  Spanish  junta  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  Cadiz,  they  were  planning  an  expedition  against  Italy,  and 
while  loudly  asserting  their  resolution  to  defend  Portugal,  reserved  their 
principal  force  for  a  sudden  blow  in  Holland,  their  preparations  being 
however  marked  by  a  pomp  and  publicity  totally  unsuited  to  war.  With 
what  a  mortal  calamity  that  pageant  Closed,  shall  be  noticed  hereafter,  at 
present  it  is  fitting  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  operations  in  Spain, 
which  were  coincident  with  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  Madrid  surrendered.  Napoleon 
refused  to  permit  Joseph  to  return  there  unless  the  public  bodies  and  the 
heads  of  families  would  unite  to  demand  his  restoration,  and  without  any 
mental  reservation  to  swear  fealty  to  him.    Registers  had  consequently 
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been  opened  io  the  difierent  quarters  of  the  city,  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  heads  of  families  inscribed  their  names,  and  voluntarily 
made  oath  in  presence  of  the  host,  that  they  were  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  receive  Joseph.*  AOer  this,  deputations  from  all  the  councils,  from 
the  junta  of  commerce  and  money,  the  hall  of  the  Alcades,  and  from  the 
corporation,  waited  on  the  emperor  at  Valladolid,  and  being  there  joined 
by  the  municipality  of  that  town,  and  by  deputies  from  Astorga,  Leon, 
and  other  places,  presented  the  oath,  and  prayed  that  Joseph  might  be 
king.f  Napoleon,  thus  entreated,  consented  that  his  brother  should  re- 
assume  his  royal  functions. 

It  would  be  idle  to  argue  from  this  apparently  voluntary  submission  to 
the  French  emperor,  that  a  change  favourable  to  the  usurpation  had  been 
produced  in  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  people ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
Napoleon's  victories  and  policy  had  been  so  far  effectual,  that  in  the 
capital,  and  many  other  great  towns,  the  multitude  as  well  as  the  notables 
were,  either  from  fear  or  conviction,  submissive  to  his  will.  And  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  if  his  conquests  had  not  been  interrupted 
by  extraneous  circumstances,  this  example  would  have  been  generally 
followed,  in  preference  to  the  more  glorious,  but  ineffectual,  resistance 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  whose  fortitude  and  whose  cala- 
mities have  forced  from  mankind  a  sorrowful  admiration.  The  cause  of 
Spain,  at  this  moment,  was  in  truth  lost,  if  any  cause,  depending  upon 
war,  which  is  but  a  succession  of  violent  changes,  can  be  called  so ;  for 
the  armies  were  dispersed,  the  government  bewildered,  the  people  dis- 
mayed, the  cry  of  resistance  hushed,  and  the  stern  voice  of  Napoleon, 
answered  by  the  tread  of  three  hundred  thousand  French  veterans,  was 
heard  throughout  the  land.  But  the  hostility  of  Austria  arrested  the 
conqueror's  career,  and  the  Spanish  energy  revived  at  the  abrupt  ces- 
sation of  his  terrific  warfare. 

Joseph,  escorted  by  his  French  guards,  in  number  between  five  or  six 
thousand,  entered  Madrid  the  23d  of  January.  He  was,  however,  a 
king  without  revenues,  and  he  would  have  been  without  even  the  sem- 
blance of  authority,  if  he  had  not  been  likewise  nominated  the  emperor's 
lieutenant  in  Spain,  by  virtue  of  which  title  he  was  empowered  to  move 
the  French  army  at  his  will.  This  power  was  one  extremely  unac- 
ceptable to  the  marshals,  and  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  enforce 
it,  even  though  he  had  restrained  the  exercise  to  the  limits  prescribed 
by  his  brother ;  but,  disdaining  to  separate  the  general  from  the  monarch, 
he  conveyed  his  orders  to  the  French  army,  through  his  Spanish  minis- 
ters4  and  the  army  in  its  turn  disdained  and  resisted  the  assumed  autho- 
rity of  men  who,  despised  for  their  want  of  military  knowledge,  were 
also  suspected  as  favouring  interests  essentially  differing  from  those  of  the 
troops.  The  iron  grasp,  which  had  compressed  the  pride  and  the  aml»- 
tious  jealousy  of  the  marshals,  being  thus  relaxed,  the  passions  which 
ruined  the  patriots  began  to  work  among  their  enemies,  producing  indeed 
less  fatal  efiects,  because  their  scope  was  more  circumscribed,  but  suffi* 
ciently  pernicious  to  stop  the  course  of  conquest.  The  French  army,  no 
longer  a  compact  body,  terrible  alike  from  its  massive  strength,  and  its 
flexible  activity,  became  a  collection  of  independent  bands,  each  formi- 
dable in  itself,  yet,  from  the  disunion  of  the  generals,  slow  to  combine  for 
any  great  object,  and  plainly  discovering,  by  irregularities  and  insubordi- 

*  If ellerto.    t  Aaiua  ud  OTarriL    }  Kiiig*i  Correipoiideiice  captured  at  Vittoria,  MS. 
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nation,  that  they  knew,  when  a  warrior,  and  when  a  voluptuous  monarch 
was  at  their  head.  These  evils  were  however  only  felt  at  a  later  period, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  troops,  when  Napoleon  quitted  Valladolid,  in« 
dicated  a  plan  of  conquest  which  still  bore  the  impress  of  his  genius. 

The  first  corps  was  quartered  in  La  Mancha. 

The  second  corps  was  destined  to  invade  Portugal. 

The  third  and  fidh  corps  carried  on  the  siege  of  Zaragoza. 

The  fourth  corps  remained  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

The  sixth  corps,  wanting  its  third  division,  was  appointed  to  hold 
Gallicia. 

The  seventh  corps  continued  always  in  Catalonia. 

The  imperial  guards,  halting  at  Vittoria,  contributed  to  the  security  of 
the  great  communication  with  France  until  Zaragoza  should  fall,  and 
were  yet  ready  when  wanted  for  the  Austrian  war,  because  in  France 
they  were  moved  in  carriages. 

General  Dessolles,  with  the  third  division  of  the  sixth  corps,  returned 
to  Madrid.  General  Bonnet,  with  the  fidh  division  of  the  second  corps, 
remained  in  the  Montana  de  St.  Andero. 

General  Lapisse,  with  the  second  division  of  the  first  corps,  was  sent 
to  Salamanca,  where  he  was  joined  by  Maupetit*s  brigade  of  cavalry, 
which  had  crossed  the  Sierra  dc  Bejar. 

The  reserve  of  heavy  cavalry  being  broken  up,  was  distributed,  by 
divisions,  in  the  following  order : — 

Latour  Maubourg's  joined  the  first  corps.  Lorges*  and  La  Houssaye's 
were  attached  to  the  second  corps.  La  Salle's  was  sent  to  the  fourth 
corps.  The  sixth  corps  was  re-enforced  with  two  brigades.  Milhaud's 
division  remained  at  Madrid,  and  Kellerman's  guarded  the  lines  of  com- 
munication between  Tudela,  Burgos,  and  Palencia. 

Such  therefore  was  the  arrangement,  that  Madrid  being  still  the  centre 
of  operations,  the  French,  by  a  concentric  movement  on  that  capital,  could 
crush  every  insurrection  within  the  circle  of  their  positions ;  the  great 
masses,  being  kept  upon  the  principal  roads  diverging  from  Madrid  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Peninsula,  intercepted  all  communication  between  the 
provinces ;  and  the  second  corps,  thrust  out,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference, and  destined,  as  the  fourth  corps  h^d  been,  to  sweep  round 
from  point  to  point,  was  sure  of  finding  a  supporting  army,  and  a  good 
line  of  retreat,  at  every  great  route  leading  from  Madrid  to  the  yet  unsub- 
dued provinces  of  the  Peninsula.  The  communication  with  France  was, 
at  the  same  time,  secured  by  the  fortresses  of  Burgos,  Pampeluna,  and 
St.  Sebastian,  and  by  the  divisions  posted  at  St.  Ander,  Burgos,  Bilbao, 
and  Vittoria ;  it  was  also  supported  by  a  reserve  at  Bayonne.  The  nor- 
thern provinces  were  then  parcelled  out  into  niilitary  governments,  the 
chiefs  of  which  corresponded  with  each  other,  and  by  the  means  of  move- 
able columns  repressed  every  petty  insurrection.  The  third  and  fifth 
corps,  having  their  base  at  Pampeluna,  and  their  line  of  operations  directed 
against  Zaragoza,  served  as  an  additional  covering  force  to  the  commu- 
mcation  with  France,  and  were  themselves  exposed  to  no  flank  attacks, 
except  from  the  side  of  Cuenca,  where  the  Duke  of  Infantado  commanded ; 
but  that  general  was  himself  watched  by  the  first  corps. 

All  the  lines  of  correspondence,  not  only  from  France  but  between  the 
different  corps,  were  maintained  by  fortified  posts,  having  greater  or 
lesser  garrisons,  according  to  their  importance.  Thus  between  Bayonne 
and  Burgos  there  were  eleven  military  stations;  between  Burgoa  and 
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Madrid,  by  the  road  of  Aranda  and  Somosierra,  eight ;  eleven  others  pro* 
tected  the  more  circuitous  route  to  the  capital,  by  Valladolid,  Segovia, 
and  the  Guadarama,  and  the  line  between  Valladolid  and  Zaragoza  was 
secured  by  fiileen  intermediate  points.  The  communication  between 
Valladolid  and  St.  Ander  contained  eight  posts,  nine  others  connected  the 
former  town  with  Villa  Franea  del  Bierzo,  by  the  route  of  Benavente  and 
Astorga,  and  two  were  established  between  Benavente  and  Leon.* 

At  this  period,  the  force  of  the  army,  exclusive -of  Joseph's  Frenph 
guards,  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eleven  men,  about  thirty-nine  thousand  being  cavalry.  Fidy-eight  thou- 
sand men  were  in  hospital.  The  depots,  governments,  garrbons,  posts 
of  correspondence,  prisoners,  and  "  battalions  of  march^^^  composed  of 
stragglers,  absorbed  about  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  remainder 
were  under  arms,  with  their  regiments,  and  consequently,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  were  in  the  field. j*  Meanwhile  the  great 
line  of  communication  with  France,  and  the  military  reader  will  do  well 
to  mark  this,  the  keystone  of  Napoleon's  system,  was  protected  by  above 
fifty  thousand  men,  whose  positions  were  strengthened  by  three  fortresses 
and  sixty-four  posts  of  correspondence,  each  more  or  less  fortified. 

But  having  thus  shown  the  military  state  of  the  French,  it  is  time  to 
proceed  with  the  narrative  of  their  operations,  following,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding books,  a  local,  rather  than  a  chronological  arrangement  of  events. 


The  defeat  of  Galluzzo  has  been  incidentally  touched  upon  before.  The 
Duke  of  Dantzic,  observing  that  the  Spanish  general  pretended,  with  six 
thousand  raw  levies,  to  defend  a  river  line  of  forty  miles,  made  a  feint  of 
crossing  the  Tagus  at  Arzobispo,  and  then  suddenly  descending  to  Alma- 
raz,  forced  a  passage  over  that  bridge,  on  the  24th  of  December.  He 
killed  and  wounded  many  men,  and  captured  four  guns ;  and  so  complete 
was  the  dispersion,  that  for  a  long  time  after,  not  a  Spaniard  was  to  be 
found  in  arms  throughout  Estremadura.J  The  French  cavalry  was  fol- 
lowing the  fugitives,  when  Sir  John  Moore's  advance  to  Sahagun  became 
known,  and  the  pursuit  ceased  at  Merida.§  The  fourth  corps,  which  had 
left  eight  hundred  men  in  ^rrison  at  Segovia,  then  occupied  Talavera 
and  Placencia,  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  went  to  France,  and  Sebastiani  suc- 
ceeded to  his  command.  At  this  period  also,  the  first  corps,  of  which 
Lapisse's  division  only  had  followed  the  emperor  to  Astorga,  entered 
Toledo  without  opposition,  and  the  French  outposts  were  pushed  towards 
Cuenca,  and  towards  the  ^ierra  Morena. 

During  these  events,  the  central  junta,  changing  its  first  design,  retired 
to  Seville,  instead  of  Badajoz,  and  being  continually  urged,  both  by  Mr. 
Stuart  and  Mr.  Frere,  to  make  some  effort  to  lighten  the  pressure  on  the 
English  army,  ordered  Palafox  and  the  Duke  of  Infantado  to  advance; 
the  one  from  Zaragoza  towards  Tudela,  the  other  from  Cuenca  towards 
Madrid.  The  Marquis  of  Palacios,  who  had  been  removed  from  Cata- 
lonia, and  was  now  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  thousand  levies,  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  was  directed  to  move  into  La  Mancha.  Meanwhile  Galluzzo, 
deprived  of  his  command,  was  constituted  a  prisoner,  along  with  Cuesta, 

*  MuBter-rollt  of  the  French  anny,  MSS.  t  Appendix,  No.  XXX.  %  L 
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Castanos,  and  a  number  of  other  culpable  or  unfortunate  officers,  who, 
vainly  demanding  a  judgment  on  their  cases,  were  dragged  from  place  to 
place  by  the  government.  Cuesta  was,  however,  so  popular  in  E^trema- 
dura,  that  the  central  junta,  although  fearing  and  detesting  him,  were  soon 
forced  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  Galluzzois  fugitives,  part  of  whom  had, 
when  the  pursuit  ceased,  rallied  behind  tb6  Guadiana,  and  were  now, 
with  the  aid  of  fresh  levies,  again  taking  the  form,  rather  than  the  con- 
sistence, of  an  army.  This  appointment  was  an  act  of  deplorable  inca- 
pacity. The  moral  efiect  was  to  degrade  the  government  by  exposing 
its  fears  and  weakness,  and,  in  a  military  view,  it  was  destructive,  because 
Cuesta  was  physically  and  mentally  incapable  of  command.  Obstinate, 
jealous,  and  stricken  in  years,  he  was  heedless  of  time,  circumstances, 
dispositions  or  fitness ;  to  punish  with  a  barbarous  severity,  and  to  rush 
headlong  into  battle,  constituted,  in  his  mind,  all  the  functions  of  a  general. 

The  President,  Florida  Blanca,  eighty-one  years  of  age,  now  died  at 
Seville,  and  the  Marquis  of  Astorga  succeeded  him ;  but  the  character  of 
the  junta  was  in  no  manner  afiected  by  the  change.  Some  fleeting  indi- 
cations of  vigour  had  been  produced  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
during  the  flight  from  Aranjuez,  but  a  large  remittance  of  silver  from 
South  America  having  arrived  at  Cadiz,  instantly  absorbed  the  attention 
of  the  members,  and  the  public  weal  was  blotted  from  their  remembrance  ;** 
even  Mr.  Frere,  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
justness  of  Sir  John  Moore's  estimate  of  the  value  of  Spanish  co-opera- 
tion.f 

The  number  of  men  to  be  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  country  had 
been  early  fixed  at  five  hundred  thousand,  scarcely  one-third  had  joined 
their  colours.  Nevertheless,  considerable  bodies  were  assembling  at  dif- 
ferent points,  because  the  people,  especially  those  of  the  southern  provinces, 
although  dismayed,  were  obedient,  and  the  local  authorities  at  a  distance 
from  the  actual  scene  of  war,  rigorously  enforced  the  law  of  enrolment, 
and  sent  the  recruits  to  the  armies ;  hoping  thereby  either  to  stave  the  war 
ofiT  from  their  own  districts,  or  to  have  the  excuse  of  being  without  fight- 
ing men,  to  plead  for  quiet  submission.  The  fugitive  troops  also  readily 
collected  again  at  any  given  point,  partly  from  patriotism,  partly  because 
the  French  were  in  possession  of  their  native  provinces,  partly  that  they 
attributed  their  defeats  to  the  treachery  of  their  generals,  and  partly  that, 
being  deceived  by  the  gross  falsehoods  and  boasting  of  the  government, 
they,  with  ready  vanity,  imagined  that  the  enemy  had  invariably  suffered 
enormous  losses.  In  fine,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  commencement 
of  this  history,  men  were  to  be  had  in  abundance,  but,  beyond  assembling 
them  and  appointing  some  incapable  person  to  command,  nothing  was 
done  for  defence.  The  officers,  who  were  not  deceived,  had  no  confidence 
either  in  their  own  troops  or  in  the  government,  nor  were  they  themselves 
confided  in  or  respected  by  their  men :  the  latter  being  starved,  misused, 
and  ill  handled  in  the  field,  possessed  neither  the  compact  strength  of  dis- 
cipline nor  the  daring  of  enthusiasm.  Under  such  a  system,  the  peasantry 
could  not  be  rendered  energetic  soldiers,  nor  were  they  active  supporters 
of  the  cause ;  yet  with  a  wonderful  constancy  they  endured  for  it,  fatigue, 
sickness,  nakedness  and  famine,  displaying  in  all  their  actions,  and  in  all 
their  sentiments,  a  distinct  and  powerful  national  character.  This  con- 
stancy, although  rendered  nugatory  by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  juntas 
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and  leading  men,  hallowed  the  people's  efforts,  and  the  flagitious  violence 
of  the  invasion  almost  justified  their  ferocity. 

Palacios,  on  the  receipt  of  the  orders  a'bove  mentioned,  advanced,  with 
five  thousand  men,  to  Vilharta,  in  La  Mancha  ;  the  Duke  of  Infantado, 
anticipating  the  instructions  of  the  junta,  was  already  in  motion  from 
Cuenca,  and  his  army,  re-enfbrced  by  the  divisions  of  Cartoajal  and  Lilli, 
and  by  fresh  levies,  was  about  twenty  thousand  men,  of  which  two  thou- 
sand were  cavalry.  To  check  the  incursions  of  the  French  horsemen, 
the  duke  had,  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Madrid, 
detached  General  Senra  and  General  Venegas  with  eight  thousand  infantry, 
and  all  the  horse,  to  scour  the  country  round  Tarancon  and  Aranjuez. 
The  former  entered  Horcajada,  the  latter  endeavoured  to  cut  off  a  French 
detachment,  but  was  himself  surprised  and  beaten  by  a  very  inferior  force ; 
nevertheless,  Victor,  in  some  alarm,  withdrew  his  advanced  posts,  and, 
concentrating  Ruffin's  and  Villatte's  divisions  of  infantry,  and  Latour 
Maubourg's  cavalry,  at  Villa  de  Alorna,  in  the  vicinity  of  Toledo,  lefl 
Venegas  in  possession  of  Tarancon.  But,  among  the  Spanish  generals, 
mutual  recriminations  had  succeeded  this  new  failure:  the  Duke  of  Infan- 
tado  possessed  neither  authority  nor  talents  to  repress  their  disputes,  and 
in  this  untoward  state  of  affairs,  having  received  the  orders  of  the  junta, 
projected  a  movement  on  Toledo,  intending  to  seize  that  place  and 
Aranjuez,  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and  maintain  the  line  of  the  Tagus. 
The  10th  he  quitted  Cuenca  with  ten  thousand  men,  intending  to  join 
Venegas,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  army  was  at  Tarancon,  but  the  13th, 
he  met  a  crowd  of  fugitives  near  Carascosa,  and  heard,  with  equal  surprise 
and  consternation,  that  the  division  under  Venegas  was  beaten,  and  the 
pursuers  close  at  hand. 

BOUT  OF  UCLBS. 

It  appeared  that  Victor,  ignorant  of  the  exact  situation  and  intentions 
of  the  Spanish  generals,  and  yet  uneasy  at  their  movements,  had  marched 
from  Toledo  to  Ocana  the  10th,  and  that  Venegas  then  abandoned  Ta- 
rancon and  took  post  at  Ucles.  The  French  again  advanced  on  the  12th 
in  two  columns,  of  which  one,  composed  of  Ruffin's  division  and  a  brigade 
of  cavalry,  lost  its  way,  and  arrived  at  Alcazar ;  the  other,  led  by  Victor 
in  person,  arrived  in  front  of  the  Spanish  position  at  Ucles  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  Idth.  This  meeting  was  unexpected  by  either  party,  but 
the  French  attacked  without  hesitation,  and  the  Spaniards,  making  to- 
wards Alcazar,  were  cut  off  by  Ruffin,  and  totally  discomfited.  Several 
thousands  were  taken,  others  fled  across  the  fields,  and  one  body  pre- 
serving some  order,  marched  towards  Ocana,  where  meeting  the  French 
park,  it  received  a  heavy  discharge  of  grape,  and  dispersed.  Of  the 
whole  force,  only  one  small  detachment,  under  Greneral  Giron,  forced  a 
passage  by  the  road  of  Carascosa,  and  so  reached  the  Duke  of  Infantado, 
who  immediately  retreated  safely  to  Cuenca,  as  the  French  cavalry  was 
too  much  fatigued  to  pursue  him  briskly.  From  Cuenca  the  duke  sent 
his  guns  towards  Valencia  by  the  road  of  Tortola,  but  marched  his  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  by  Chinchilla,  to  Tobarra  on  the  frontiers  of  Murcia, 
and  then  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  a  town  situated  near  the  entrance  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  afler  a  painful  and  circuitous  retreat  of  more  than  two  hundred 
miles,  in  a  bad  season ;  his  artillery  had  been  captured  at  Tortola,  and 
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his  troops  were  reduced  by  desertion  and  straggling,  to  a  handful  of  dis- 
contented officers,  and  a  few  thousand  men  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
misery. 

Meanwhile,  Victor,  after  scouring  a  part  of  the  province  of  Cuenca  and 
disposing  of  his  prisoners,  made  a  sudden  march  upon  Vilharta,  intending 
to  surprise  Palacios ;  but  that  officer,  aware  of  Infantado's  retreat,  had 
already  effected  a  junction  with  the  latter  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela, 
wherefore  the  French  marshal  relinquished  the  attempt  and  reoccupied 
his  former  position  at  Toledo.  The  captives  taken  at  Ucles  were  marched 
to  Madrid,  those  who  were  weak  and  unable  to  walk,  being,  says  Mr. 
Rocca,  shot  by  order  of  Victor,  because  the  Spaniards  had  hanged  some 
French  prisoners.*  If  so,  it  was  a  barbarous  and  a  shameful  retaliation, 
unworthy  of  a  soldier,  for  what  justice  or  propriety  is  shown  in  revenging 
the  death  of  one  innocent  person  by  the  murder  of  another  ? 

Afler  the  French  had  thus  withdrawn,  Infantado  and  Palacios  proceeded 
to  reorganize  their  forces,  under  the  name  of  the  Carolina  Army ;  and 
when  the  levies  in  Grenada  and  other  parts  came  up,  the  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque, at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  endeavoured  to  surprise  a  French 
regiment  of  dragoons  at  Mora;  but  the  latter  rallied  quickly,  fought 
stoutly,  and  effected  a  retreat  with  scarcely  any  loss.  Albuquerque  then 
retired  to  Consuegra,  where  he  was  attacked  the  next  day  by  superior 
numbers,  and  got  off  with  difficulty.  The  Duke  of  Infantado  was  now 
displaced  by  the  junta,  and  General  Urbina,  Conde  de  Cartoajal,  the  new 
commander,  having  restored  some  discipline,  advanced  to  Ciudad  Real 
and  took  post  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Guadiana.  From  thence  he 
opened  a  communication  with  Cuesta,  whose  army  had  been  increased 
to  sixteen  thousand  men,  of  which  three  thousand  were  cavalry :  for  the 
Spaniards  suffered  more  in  flight  than  in  action,  and  the  horsemen  escaping 
with  little  damage,  were  more  easily  rallied,  and  in  greater  relative  num- 
bers than  the  infantry.  With  these  forces,  Cuesta  had  advanced  to  the 
Tagus,  aAer  Moore's  march  upon  Sahagun  had  drawn  the  fourth  corps 
across  that  river ;  the  French,  however,  by  fortifying  an  old  tower,  still 
held  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  and  Cuesta  extending  his  line  from  the 
mountains  in  front  of  that  place,  to  the  Puerto  de  Mirabete,  broke  down 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  a  magnificent  structure,  the  centre  arch  of  which 
was  above  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  high. 

In  these  positions  both  sides  remained  tranquil  in  La  Mancha,  and  in 
Estremadura,  and  so  ended  the  Spanish  exertions  to  lighten  the  pressure 
upon  the  British  army ;  two  French  divisions  of  infantry,  and  as  many 
brigades  of  cavalry,  had  more  than  sufficed  to  baffle  them,  and  thus  it  is 
made  clear,  that  the  southern  provinces  were  in  very  imminent  danger, 
and  owed  their  safety  to  the  vigorous  operations  of  Sir  John  Moore,  which 
drew  the  emperor  to  the  north. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Operations  in  Aragcin— Confonon  in  Zaragoza— The  third  and  fifth  corpa  inmt  that  c\tf — 
Fortification  described — Monte  Torrero  uken — Attack  on  the  saburb  repolsed — Mortier 
takes  post  at  Calatayud— The  convent  of  San  Joseph  taken — ^The  bridge-head  carried— 
Hoerbft  passed— Device  of  the  Spanirb  leaders  to  encoorage  the  besiesed — Marqais  of 
Lazan  takes  post  on  the  Sierra  de  Alcvbierre— Lasnes  arrives  in  the  French  canp — 
Recalls  Mortier— Laun  defeated — Gallant  exploit  of  Mariano  Galindo—Tbe  walls  of  the 
town  uken  bj  assault — General  La  Coste  and  Colonel  San  Genis  slain. 

CONTinUATION  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  IN  ARAOON. 

Frok  the  field  of  battle  at  Tudela,  all  the  fugitives  from  O'Neils,  and 
a  great  part  of  those  from  Castafios'  army,  fled  to  Zaragoza,  and  with 
such  speed  as  to  bring  the  first  news  of  their  own  disaster.  With  the 
troops,  also,  came  an  immense  number  of  carriages,  and  the  military 
chests,  for  the  roads  were  wide  and  excellent,  and  the  pursuit  was  slack. 
The  citizens  and  the  neighbouring  peasantry  were  astounded  at  this  quick 
and  unexpected  calamity.  They  had,  with  a  natural  credulity,  relied  on 
Ihe  boasting  promises  of  their  chiefs,  and  being  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
true  state  of  afiairs,  never  doubted  that  their  vengeance  would  be  sated  by 
a  speedy  and  complete  destruction  of  the  French.  When  their  hopes 
were  thus  suddenly  blasted,  when  they  beheld  troops  from  whom  they 
expected  nothing  but  victory,  come  pouring  into  the  town  with  all  the 
tumult  of  panic,  when  the  peasants  of  all  the  villages  through  which  the 
fugitives  passed,  came  rushing  into  the  eity  along  with  the  scared  multitude 
of  flying  soldiers  and  camp  followers,  every  heart  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation, and  the  date  of  Zaragoza*s  glory  would  have  ended  with  the 
first  siege,  if  the  success  at  Tudela  had  been  followed  up  by  the  French 
with  that  celerity  and  vigour  which  the  occasion  required. 

Napoleon,  foreseeing  that  this  moment  of  confusion  and  terror  would 
arrive,  had,  with  his  usual  prudence,  provided  the  means,  and  given 
directions  for  such  an  instantaneous  and  powerful  attack  as  would  in- 
evitably have  overthrown  the  bulwark  of  the  eastern  provinces.*  But 
the  sickness  of  Marshal  Lasnes,  the  difficulty  of  communication,  the  con- 
sequent false  movements  of  Moncey  and  Ney,  in  fine,  the  intervention  of 
fortune,  omnipotent  as  she  is  in  war,  baffled  the  emperor's  long-sighted 
calculations ;  the  Spanish  leaders  had  time  to  restore  order  amongst  the 
multitude,  to  provide  stores,  to  complete  the  defensive  works ;  and  by  a 
ferocious  exercise  of  power,  they  ensured  implicit  obedience,  for  the  dan- 
ger of  resisting  the  enemy  appeared  light  when  a  suspicious  word  or  ges- 
ture was  instantly  punished  by  death. 

The  third  corps  having  missed  the  favourable  moment  for  a  sudden 
assault,  and  being  reduced  by  sickness,  by  losses  in  battle,  and  by  detach- 
ments, to  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  men,  including  the  engineers 
and  artillery ,f  was  too  weak  to  invest  the  city  in  form,  and  therefore,  re- 
mained in  observation  on  theXalon  river,  while  a  battering  train  of  sixty 
guns,  with  well-furnished  parks,  which  had  been  by  Napoleon's  orders 
previously  collected  in  Pampeluna,  was  carried  to  Tudela,  and  embarked 
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upon  the  canal  leading  to  Zsragoza.  Marshal  Mortier,  with  the  fiAh 
corps,  heing  directed  to  assist  in  the  siege,  marched  to  join  Moncey,  hut 
he  also  was  arrested  by  Sir  John  Moore's  advance  towards  Burgos,  so 
wide  was  the  scope  of  that  general's  operation ;  but  when  that  was  deter- 
mined by  Napoleon's  counter-movement,  Mortier  resumed  his  march  to 
re-enforce  Moncey,  and,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1808,  their  united 
corps,  forming  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  advanced 
against  Zaragoza.  At  this  time,  however,  confidence  had  been  restored 
in  the  town,  the  preparations  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  French  were  not  like  those  of  the 
first  siege.*  The  nature  of  the  plain  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  thh 
course  of  the  river,  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  houses,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  convents  remained  the  same ;  but  at  that  time  little  assistance  had 
been  derived  from  science ;  now  instructed  by  experience  and  inspired  as 
it  were  by  the  greatness  of  their  resolution,  neither  the  rules  of  art  nor 
the  resources  of  genius  were  neglected  by  the  defenders.  Zaragoza  was 
on  every  side  fortified,  and  presented  four  irregular  fronts  :t 

The  first,  reckoning  from  the  right  of  the  town,  extended  from  the  Ebro 
to  a  convent  of  barefooted  Carmelites,  and  was  about  three  hundred  yards 
wide; 

The  second,  twelve  hundred  yards  in  extent,  reached  from  the  Carme- 
lites to  a  bridge  over  the  Huerba ; 

The  third,  likewise  of  twelve  hundred  yards,  stretched  from  this  bridge 
to  an  oil  manufactory  built  beyond  the  walls ; 

The  fourth,  on  an  opening  of  four  hundred  yards,  reached  from  the  oil 
manufactory  to  the  Ebro. 

The  first  front,  consisting  of  an  ancient  wall,  was  flanked  by  the  guns 
on  the  Carmelites,  and  strengthened  by  new  batteries  and  ramparts,  and 
by  the  castle  of  Aljaferia,  commonly  called  the  Castle  of  the  Inquisition : 
this  was  a  square  fort,  which  standing  a  little  in  advance  had  a  bastion 
and  tower  at  each  corner  and  a  good  stone  ditch,  and.  it  was  connected 
with  the  body  of  the  place  by  walls  loopholed  for  musketry. 

The  second  front  was  defended  by  a  double  rampart,  the  exterior  one 
of  recent  erection ;  it  was  faced  with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  covered  by 
a  ditch  with  perpendicular  sides,  fideen  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  wide. 
The  flanks  of  this  front  were  formed  by  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  by 
a  large  circular  battery  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  by  a  fortified 
convent  of  the  Capuchins,  called  the  Trinity,  and  by  some  earthen  works 
protecting  the  head  of  the  bridge  over  the  Huerba. 

The  third  front,  covered  by  the  river  Huerba,  the  deep  bed  of  which 
was  close  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  was  then  formed.  Behind  the 
stream  a  double  intrenchment  was  carried  from  the  bridge-head  to  the 
large  projecting  convent  of  Santa  Engracia,  a  distance  of  two  hundr^ 
yards ;  Santa  Engracia  itself  was  very  strongly  fortified  and  armed,  and, 
from  thence  to  the  oil  manufactory,  the  line  of  defence  was  prolonged  by 
an  ancient  Moorish  wall,  on  which  several  terraced  batteries  were  raised, 
to  sweep  all  the  space  between  the  rampart  and  the  Huerba.  These  bat- 
teries, and  the  guns  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Engracia,  likewise  overlooked 
some  works  raised  to  protect  a  second  bridge,  that  crossed  the  river,  about 
caanon-shot  below  the  first. 

*  CaTallero— Doyle'a  CorrMpondence,  MS. 
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Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Huerba,  and  a  little  below  the  second  bridge, 
stood  the  isolated  convent  of  San  Joseph,  the  walls  of  which  had  been 
strengthened  and  protected  by  a  deep  ditch  with  a  covered  way  and  pali- 
sade. It  was  well  placed,  as  an  advanced  work,  to  impede  the  enemy^a 
approach,  and  to  facilitate  sallies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  i\  was 
open  in  the  rear,  to  the  fire  from  the  works  at  the  second  bridge,  both 
being  overlooked  by  the  terraced  batteries,  and  by  the  guns  of  Santa 
Engracia. 

The  fourth  front  was  protected  by  the  Huerba,  by  the  continuation  of 
the  old  city  wall,  by  new  batteries  and  intrenchments,  and  by  several 
armed  convents  and  large  houses. 

Beyond  the  walls,  the  Monte  Torrero,  which  commanded  all  the  plain 
of  Zaragoza,  was  crowned  by  a  large  ill-constructed  fort,  raised  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  hundred  yards  from  the  convent  of  San  Joseph. 
This  work  was  covered  by  the  royal  canal,  the  sluices  of  which  were 
defended  by  some  fieldworks  open  to  the  fire  of  the  fort  itself. 

On  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Ebro  the  suburb,  built  in  a  low  marshy  plain, 
was  protected  by  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  fortified  houses.  Some  gun- 
boats, manned  by  seamen  from  the  naval  arsenal  of  Carthagena,  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  defence.  But  the  artillery  of  the  place  was  of  too 
small  a  calibre ;  there  were  only  sixty  guns  carrying  more  than  twelve- 
pound  balls,  and  there  were  but  eight  large  mortars  :*  there  was,  however, 
no  want  of  small  arms,  and  Colonel  Doyle  had  furnished  many  English 
muskets. 

These  were  the  regular  external  defences  of  Zaragoza,  most  of  which 
were  constructed  at  the  time,  according  to  the  skill  and  means  of  the 
engineers ;  but  the  experience  of  the  former  siege  had  taught  the  people 
not  to  trust  to  the  ordinary  resources  of  art,  and,  with  equal  genius  and 
resolution,  they  had  prepared  an  internal  system  of  defence  infinitely . 
more  efficacious. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  houses  of  Zaragoza  were  fire- 
proof, and  generally  of  only  two  stories,  that  in  all  the  quarters  of  the 
city  the  massive  convents  and  churches  rose  like  castles  above  the  low 
buildings,  and  that  the  greater  streets,  running  into  the  broad-way  called 
the  Cosso,  divided  the  town  into  a  variety  of  districts,  unequal  in  size, 
but  each  containing  one  or  more  large  structures.  Now  the  citizens, 
sacrificing  all  personal  convenience  and  resigning  all  idea  of  private 
property,  gave  up  their  goods,  their  bodies,  and  their  houses  to  the  war, 
and  being  promiscuously  mingled  with  the  peasantry  and  the  regular 
soldiers,  the  whole  formed  one  mighty  garrison  well  suited  to  the  vast 
fortress  into  which  Zaragoza  was  transformed.  For  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses  were  built  up,  their  fronts  were  loopholed,  internal 
communications  were  broken  through  the  party  walls,  the  streets  trenched 
and  crossed  by  earthen  ramparts  were  mounted  with  cannon,  and  every 
strong  building  was  turned  into  a  separate  fortification;  there  was  no 
weak  point,  because  there  could  be  none  in  a  town  which  was  all  fortress, 
and  where  the  space  covered  by  the  city,  was  the  measurement  for  the 
thickness  of  the  ramparts. 

Nor  in  this  emergency  were  the  leaders  unmindful  of  moral  force. 
The  people  were  cheered  by  a  constant  reference  to  the  former  successful 
resistance,  their  confidence  was  raised  by  the  contemplation  of  the  vast 
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works  that  had  heen  executed,  and  it  was  recalled  to  their  recollection 
that  the  wet,  usual  at  that  season  of  the  year,  would  soon  spread  disease 
among  the  enemy's  ranks,  impairing,  if  not  entirely  frustrating,  his 
efibrts.  Neither  was  the  aid  of  superstition  neglected :  processions  im- 
posed upon  the  sight,  false  miracles  bewildered  the  imagination,  and 
terrible  denunciations  of  the  divine  wrath  shook  the  minds  of  men,  whose 
former  habits  and  present  situation  rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  such  impressions.  Finally,  the  leaders  were  themselves  so  prompt 
and  terrible  in  their  punishments,  that  the  greatest  cowards  were  likely 
to  show  the  boldest  bearing  in  their  wish  to  escape  suspicion. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  any  great  explosion,  the  powder  was  made  aa 
occasion  required,  which  was  the  more  easily  effected,  because  Zaragoza 
contained  a  royal  depot  and  refinery  for  saltpetre,  and  there  were  powder- 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood  which  furnished  workmen  familiar  with  the 
process.  The  houses  and  trees  beyond  the  walls  were  all  demolished 
and  cut  down,  and  the  materials  carried  into  the  town ;  the  public  ma- 
gazines contained  six  months'  provisions,  the  cx>nvents  were  well  stocked, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  laid  up  their  own  stores  for  several  months; 
General  Doyle  also  sent  a  convoy  into  the  town  from  the  side  of  Ca- 
talonia, and  there  was  abundance  of  money,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  town,  the  military  chest  of  Castanos'  army,  which  had 
been  filled  only  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Tudela,  was,  in  the  flight, 
carried  to  Zaragoza.  To  attend  the  hospitals  and  to  carry  provisions 
and  ammunition  to  the  combatants,  some  companies  of  women  were 
enrolled,  and  they  were  commanded  by  the  Countess  of  Burita,  a  lady  of 
heroic  mind,  who  is  said  to  have  displayed  the  greatest  intelligence  and 
the  noblest  character  during  both  sieges.* 

There  were  thirteen  engineer  officers,  eight  hundred  sappers  and 
miners,  composed  of  excavators  formerly  employed  on  the  canal,  and 
from  fideen  hundred  to  two  thousand  cannoneers.  The  regular  troops 
that  fled  from  Tudela,  being  joined  by  two  small  divisions,  which  had 
retreated  at  the  same  time  from  Sanguessa  and  Caparosa,  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  men ;  these  joined  with  the  inhabitants  and  peasantry, 
formed  a  mass  of  fifly  thousand  combatants,  who,  with  passions  excited 
almost  to  phrensy,  awaited  an  assault  amidst  those  mighty  intrench ments, 
where  each  man's  home  was  a  fortress  and  his  family  a  garrison.f  To 
besiege,  with  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  a  city  so  prepared,  was  truly 
a  gigantic  undertaking ! 

SECOND  8ISGB  OF  ZARAGOZA. 

The  20th  of  December,  Moncey  and  Mortier,  having  established  their 
hospitals  and  magazines  at  Alagon  on  the  Xalon,  advanced  in  three 
columns  against  Zaragoza ::]: 

Th6  first,  composed  of  the  infantry  of  the  third  corps,  marched  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  canal ; 

The  second,  composed  of  General  Suchet's  divbion  of  the  fiAh  corps, 
marched  between  the  canal  and  the  Ebro  ; 

The  third,  composed  of  General  Gazan's  division  of  infantry,  crossed 
the  Ebro  opposite  to  Tauste,  and  from  thence  made  an  oblique  march  to 
the  Gallego  river. 
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The  right  and  centre  columns  arrrived  in  front  of  the  town  that 
evening,  and  the  latter,  aAer  driving  back  the  Spanish  advanced  guards, 
halted  at  a  distance  of  a  league  from  the  Capuchin  convent  of  the  Trinity; 
the  former  took  post  on  both  sides  of  the  Huerba,  seiatd  the  aqueduct,  by 
which  the  canal  is  carried  over  that  river,  and  then  proceeded,  in  pur- 
suance of  Napoleon's  orders,  to  raise  batteries,-  and  make  dispositions 
for  an  immediate  assault  on  Monte  Torrero.  Meanwhile  Greneral  Gazan, 
with  the  led  column,  marching  by  Cartejon  and  Zuera,  reached  Villa 
Nueva,  on  the  Gallego  river,  without  encountering  an  enemy. 

At  daybreak  on  the  21st,  the  French  attacked  the  Monte  Torrero,  which 
was  defended  by  five  thousand  men  under  General  St.  Marc.  The  atten- 
tion ofthe  Spaniards  was  attracted  by  one  column,  while  a  second,  unseen, 
crossed  the  canal  under  the  aqueduct,  and  penetrating  between  the  city 
and  the  fort,  entered  the  latter  by  the  rear :  at  the  same  tinoe  a  third 
column  stormed  the  works  protecting  the  grand  sluices ;  and  these  sudden 
attacks,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  fort,  threw  the  Spaniards  into  such 
confusion,  that  they  retired  hastily  to  the  city,  which  so  enraged  the 
plebeian  leaders,  that  the  life  of  St.  Marc  was  with  difficulty  saved  by 
Palafox.* 

It  had  been  concerted  among  the  French,  that  General  Gazan  should 
assault  the  suburb,  simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  the  Torrero,  and 
that  officer,  having  encountered  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Swiss  troops 
placed  somewhat  in  advance,  drove  the  former  back  so  quickly,  that  the 
Swiss,  unable  to  make  good  their  retreat,  were,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  hundred,  killed  or  taken.  But,  notwithstanding  this  fortunate  com- 
mencement, Gazan  did  not  attack  the  suburb  itself  until  a(\er  the  affair  at 
Monte  Torrero  was  over,  and  then  only  upon  a  single  point  without  any 
previous  examination  of  the  works ;  hence  the  Spaniards,  recovering  from 
their  first  alarm,  re-enforced  this  point,  and  Gazan  was  forced  to  desist, 
with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men.f  This  important  failure  more  than 
balanced  the  success  against  the  Monte  Torrero;  it  restored  the  shaken 
confidence  of  the  Spaniards  at  a  most  critical  moment,  and  checking  in 
the  French,  at  the  outset,  that  impetuous  spirit,  that  impulse  of  victory, 
which  great  generals  so  carefully  watch  and  improve,  threw  them  back 
upon  the  tedious  and  chilling  proces3  of  the  engineer. 

The  24th  of  December  the  investment  of  Zaragoza  was  completed  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bbro.  Gazan  occupied  the  bridge  over  the  Gallego  with 
his  lefl,  and  covered  his  front  from  sorties,  by  inundations  and  cuts,  which 
the  low  marshy  plain  where  he  was  posted  enabled  him  to  make  without 
difficulty. 

General  Suchet  occupied  the  space  between  the  Upper  Ebro  and  the 
Huerba. 

Mor1ot*s  division  of  the  dd  corps  encamped  in  the  broken  hollow  that 
formed  the  bed  of  that  stream. 

Meusnier*s  division  crowned  the  Monte  Torrero. 

General  Grandjean,  continuing  the  circuit  to  the  Lower  Ebro,  comma- 
nicated  with  Gazan's  post  on  the  other  side. 

Several  Spanish  detachments  that  had  been  sent  out  to  (brage  were 
thus  cut  oflT,  and  could  never  re-enter  the  town,  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
constructed  on  the  Upper  Ebro  completed  the  circle  of  investment,  ensur- 
ing a  free  intercourse  between  the  diffisrent  quarters  of  the  army. 
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General  La  Coste,  an  engineer  of  reputation,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
emperor,  directed  the  siege.  His  plan  was,  that  one  false  and  two  real 
attacks  should  be  conducted  by  regular  approaches  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ebro,  and  he  still  hoped  to  take  the  suburb  by  a  sudden  assault.  His 
trenches  were  opened  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  30th  the  place  was  sum- 
moned, and,  the  terms  dictated  by  Napoleon  when  he  was  at  Aranda  de 
Duero  being  offered,  the  example  of  Madrid  was  cited  to  induce  a  sur- 
render. Palafox  replied,  that — If  Madrid  had  surrendered,  Madrid  had 
been  sold  :  Zaragoza  would  neither  be  sold  nor  surrender  I  On  the  receipt 
of  this  haughty  answer  the  attacks  were  commenced,  the  right  being 
directed  against  the  convent  of  San  Joseph,  the  centre  against  the  upper 
bridge  over  the  Huerba,  the  left,  which  was  the  false  one,  against  the  castle 
of  Aljaferia. 

The  31st  the  Spaniards  having  made  sorties  against  all  these  attacks, 
were  beaten  on  the  right  and  centre  with  loss,  and  they  were  likewise 
repulsed  on  the  left ;  but  some  of  tlieir  cavalry,  gliding  between  the  French 
parallel  and  the  Ebro,  surprised  a  post  of  infantry  stationed  behind  the 
ditches  that  intersected  the  low  ground  on  the  bank  of  that  river.  This 
trifling  success  exalted  the  enthusiasm  of  the  besieged,  and  Palafox  grati- 
fied his  personal  vanity  by  boasting  proclamations,  some  of  which  bore 
the  marks  of  genius,  though  the  greater  part  were  ridiculous. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  second  parallels  of  the  true  attacks  were 
commenced,  and  the  next  day  Palafox,  causing  the  attention  of  the  be- 
siegers to  be  occupied  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  by  slight  skirmishes, 
made  a  serious  attack  from  the  side  of  the  suburb  on  Gazan's  lines  of 
contrava Nation.  This  sally  was  repulsed  with  loss,  but  that  on  the  right 
bank  obtained  some  success. 

Marshal  Moncey  being  now  called  to  Madrid,  Junot  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  third  corps,  and,  about  the  same  time,  Marshal  Mortier  was 
directed  to  take  post  at  Calatayud,  with  Suchet's  division,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  communication  with  Madrid.  The  gap  in  the  circle  of 
investment  left  by  this  draft  of  eight  thousand  men,  being  but  scantily 
stopped  by  extending  Morlot*s  division,  a  line  of  contravallation  was  con- 
structed at  that  part  to  supply  the  place  of  numbers ;  meanwhile  the 
besieged,  hoping  and  expectin^^  each  day  that  the  usual  falls  of  rain  would 
render  the  besiegers'  situation  intolerable,  continued  their  fire  briskly,  and 
worked  counter-approaches  to  the  right  of  the  French  attacks :  but  the 
season  was  unusually  dry,  and  a  thick  fog  rising  each  morning  covered 
the  besiegers'  advances  and  protected  their  workmen,  both  from  the  fire 
and  from  the  sorties  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  thirty-two  pieces  of  French  artillery  battered 
in  breach,  both  the  convent  of  San  Joseph  and  the  head  of  the  second 
bridge  on  the  Huerba,  and  the  town  also  was  bombarded.  San  Joseph 
was  so  much  injured  by  this  fire  that  the  Spaniards,  resolving  to  evacuate 
it,  withdrew  their  guns ;  nevertheless,  two  hundred  of  their  men  making 
a  vigorous  sally  at  midnight,  pushed  close  up  to  the  French  batteries,  but 
being  taken  in  fiank  with  a  discharge  of  grape,  retired,  with  loss  of  half 
their  number. 

The  11th,  the  besiegers'  batteries  having  continued  to  play  on  San 
Joseph,  the  breach  became  practicable,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
some  companies  of  infantry,  with  two  fieldpieces,  attacked  it  by  the  right, 
while  a  column  was  kept  in  readiness  to  assail  the  front  when  this  attack 
should  have  shaken  the  defence;  two  other  companies  of  chosen  men 
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were  directed  to  search  for  an  entrance  by  the  rear,  between  the  fort  and 
the  river,  and  the  defences  of  the  convent  were  now  reduced  to  a  ditch 
eighteen  feet  deep,  with  a  covered  way,  which  falling  back  on  both  flanks 
to  the  Huerba,  extended  along  the  bank  for  some  distance.  This  covered 
way  was  occupied  by  a  considerable  number  of  men,  but  when  some 
French  guns  raked  it  from  the  right,  the  Spaniards  crossed  the  bed  of  the 
river  in  confusion,  and  took  refuge  in  the  town.  At  that  moment  the  front 
of  the  convent  was  assaulted,  and  though  the  depth  of  the  ditch  and  the 
Spanish  fire  checked  the  assailants  a  moment,  the  chosen  companies, 
passing  round  the  works,  soon  found  a  small  bridge,  and  entered  by  the 
rear,  the  next  instant  the  front  was  stormed,  and  the  defenders  were  all 
killed  or  taken.  The  French,  who  had  suffered  but  little  in  this  assault, 
immediately  lodged  themselves  in  the  convent,  raised  a  rampart  along  the 
edge  of  the  Huerba,  and  commenced  batteries  against  the  body  of  the 
place  and  against  the  works  at  the  head  of  the  upper  bridge,  from  whence, 
as  well  as  from  the  town,  they  were  incommoded  by  the  fire  that  played 
into  the  convent. 

The  15th,  the  bridge-head,  in  front  of  Santa  Engracia,  being  carried 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men,  the  Spaniards  cut  the  bridge  itself,  and 
sprung  a  mine  under  the  works ;  but  the  explosion  occasioned  no  mis- 
chief, and  the  third  parallels  being  soon  completed,  the  trenches  of  the 
two  attacks  were  united,  and  the  defences  of  the  besieged  were  confined 
to  the  town  itself;  they  could  no  longer  make  sallies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Huerba  without  overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  passage  of 
the  Huerba  was  then  effected  by  the  French ;  breaching  and  counter- 
batteries,  mounting  fifly  pieces  of  artillery,  were  constructed  against 
the  body  of  the  place,  and  as  the  fire  also  reached  the  bridge  over  the 
Ebro,  the  communication  between  the  suburb  and  the  town  was  inter- 
rupted. 

Unshaken  by  this  aspect  of  affairs,  the  Spanish  leaders,  with  gr^ 
readiness  of  mind,  immediately  forged  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
emperor,  and  with  the  sound  of  music,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace, 
proclaimed  the  names  of  the  marshals  who  had  been  killed.  They  as- 
serted, also,  that  Palafox's  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Lazan,  was  already 
wasting  France,  and  this  intelligence,  extravagant  as  it  was,  met  with 
implicit  credence,  for  such  was  the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  through- 
out this  war,  that  the  imaginations  of  the  chiefs  were  taxed  to  produce 
absurdities  proportionable  to  the  credulity  of  their  followers.  Thus  the 
boasting  of  the  leaders  and  the  confidence  of  the  besieged,  augmented  as 
the  danger  increased,  and  their  anticipations  of  victory  seemed  realized 
ti^hen  the  night-fires  of  a  succouring  force  were  discerned,  blazing  on  the 
hills  behind  Gazan's  troops.  The  difficulties  of  the  French  were  indeed 
fast  increasing,  for  while  enclosing  Zaragoza,  they  were  themselves  en- 
circled by  insurrections,  and  their  supplies  so  straitened  that  famine  was 
felt  in  their  camp.  Disputes  amongst  the  generals  also  diminished  the 
vigour  of  the  operations,  and  the  bSnds  of  discipline  being  relaxed,  the 
military  ardour  of  the  troops  naturally  became  depressed.  The  soldiers 
reasoned  openly  upon  the  chances  of  success,  which,  in  times  of  danger, 
is  only  one  degree  removed  from  mutiny. 

Exceedingly  favourable  also  to  the  Spaniards  was  the  country  about 
Zaragoza,  for  the  town,  although  situated  in  a  plain,  is  surrounded  at 
some  miles'  distance  by  high  mountains,  and  to  the  south,  the  fortresses  of 
Mequinenza  and  Lerida  afforded  a  double  base  of  operations  for  any  forces 
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that  might  come  from  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  The  besiegers  drew 
their  supplies  from  Pampeiuna,  and  their  line  of  operations  running 
through  Alagon,  Tudela,  and  Caparosa,  was  harassed  by  the  insurgentSy 
who  were  in  considerable  numbers,  on  the  side  of  Epila  and  in  the 
Sierra  de  Muela,  threatening  Alagon,  while  others,  descending  from  the 
mountains  of  Soria,  menaced  the  important  point  of  Tudela.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lazan  also,  anxious  to  assist  his  brother,  had  drafted  five  thousand 
men  from  the  Catalonian  army,  and  taking  post  in  the  Sierra  de  Licinena, 
or  Alcubierre,  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  drew  together  all  the  armed  pea- 
santry of  the  valleys  as  high  as  Sanguessa;  extending  his  line  from  Villa 
Franca  on  the  Ebro  to  Zuera  on  the  Gal  lego,  he  hemmed  in  the  division 
of  Gazan,  and  sent  detachments  as  far  as  Caparosa,  to  harass  the  French 
convoys  coming  from  Pampeiuna.  Meanwhile,  to  maintain  their  com- 
munications and  to  procure  provisions,  the  besiegers  had  placed  between 
two  or  three  thousand  men  in  Tudela,  Caparosa  and  Tafalla,  some  hun- 
dreds in  Alagon  and  at  Montalbarra,  and  between  the  latter  town  and  the 
investing  army,  six  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  were  stationed;  a  like 
number  were  posted  at  Santa  Fe  to  watch  the  openings  of  the  Sierra  de 
Muela ;  finally  sixteen  hundred  cavalry  and  twelve  hundred  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  General  Wathier,  were  pushed  towards  the  south 
as  far  as  Fuentes. 

Wathier,  falling  suddenly  upon^an  assemblage  of  four  or  five  thousand 
insurgents  at  Belchite,  dispersed  them,  and  then  taking  the  town  of 
Alcaniz,  established  himself  there,  in  observation,  for  the  rest  of  the 
siege.  Lazan,  however,  still  maintained  himself,  in  the  Alcubierre, 
and  in  this  state  of  aflfairs  Marshal  Lasnes,  having  recovered  from  his 
long  sickness,  arrived  before  Zaragoza,  and  took  the  supreme  command 
of  both  corps  on  the  22d  of  January.  The  influence  of  his  firm  and 
vigorous  character  was  immediately  perceptible.  Recalling  Suchet's 
division  from  Calatayud,  where  it  had  been  lingering  without  necessity, 
.  he  sent  it  across  the  Ebro ;  ordered  Mortier  to  attack  Lazan,  and  at  the 
same  time  directed  a  smaller  detachment  against  the  insurgents  in  Zuera. 
Meanwhile,  repressing  all  disputes,  he  restored  discipline  in  the  army, 
and  pressed  the  siege  with  infinite  resolution.* 

The  detachment  sent  to  Zuera  defeated  the  insurgents^  and  took  pos- 
session of  that  place  and  of  the  bridge  over  the  Gallego.  Mortier  en- 
countered the  Spanish  advanced  guard  at  Perdeguera,  and  pushed  it  back 
to  Nuestra  Senora  de  Vagallar,  where  the  main  body,  several  thousand 
strong,  was  posted,  and  where,  after  a  short  fight,  he  defeated  it,  took 
four  guns,  and  then  spreading  his  troops  in  a  half  circle,  extending,  from 
Huesca,  to  Pina  on  the  Ebro,  awed  the  country  between  those  places  and 
Zaragoza,  and  checked  further  insurrection.  These  actions  gave  the 
besiegers  greater  freedom  ;  but,  before  Lasnes  arrived,  the  besieged  being 
much  galled  by  a  mortar  battery,  situated  behind  the  second  parallel  of 
the  centre  attack,  one  Mariano  Gallindo  undertook,  with  eighty  volunteers, 
to  silence  it.  He  surprised  the  guard  of  the  trenches,  and  entered  the 
battery ;  but  the  French  reserve  arrived  in  his  front,  the  guard  of  the 
trenches  rallied,  and,  thus  surrounded,  Gallindo,  fighting  bravely,  was 
wounded  and  taken,  and  his  comrades  perished,  with  as  much  glory  as 
simple  soldiers  can  attain  to. 

Afler  this  noble  action  the  armed  vessels  in  the  river  attempted  to  flank 
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the  batteries  raised  against  the  Aljaferia ;  but  the  French  guns  obliged 
them  to  retire,  and  the  besiegers'  works  being  carried  over  the  Huerba, 
in  the  nights  between  the  21st  and  26th  of  January,  the  third  parallels 
of  the  true  attack  were  completed.  The  oil  manufactory,  and  other  ad- 
vantageous posts,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  were  then  incorporated 
with  the  lines  of  approach,  and  the  second  parallel  of  the  false  attack  was 
commenced  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  Aljaferia.  These 
advantages  were,  however,  not  obtained  without  pain,  for  the  Spaniards 
frequently  sallied,  spiked  two  guns,  and  burned  a  post  on  the  right  of  the 
besiegers'  line.  However,  the  French  fire  now  broke  the  walls  rapidly  : 
two  practicable  breaches  were  opened  in  front  of  the  San  Joseph,  a  third 
was  commenced  in  the  Santo  Augustino,  facing  the  oil  manufactory,  a 
broad  way  was  made  into  the  Santa  Engracia ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  29th  of  January,  four  chosen  columns,  rushing  forth  from  the 
trenches,  burst  upon  the  ruined  walls  of  Zaragoza. 

On  the  right,  the  assailants  twice  stormed  an  isolated  stone  bouse  that 
defended  the  breach  of  Saint  Augustin,  and  twice  they  were  driven  back 
with  loss.  In  the  centre,  regardless  of  two  small  mines  that  exploded  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls,  they  carried  the  breach  fronting  the  oil  manufactory, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  town ;  but  the  Spaniards  re- 
trenched within  the  place,  opened  such  a  fire,  of  grape  and  rnusketryi 
that  the  French  were  finally  content  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
gummit  of  the  breach,  and  to  connect  their  lodgment  with  the  trenches 
by  new  works.  The  third  column  was  more  successful ;  the  breach  was 
carried,  and  the  neighbouring  houses  also,  as  far  as  the  first  large  cross 
street;  beyond  that,  the  French  could  not  penetrate,  but  they  were 
enabled  to  establish  themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  im- 
mediately brought  forward  their  trenches,  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
lodgment  within  their  works. 

The  fourth  column,  composed  of  the  Polish  soldiers  of  the  Vistula, 
vigorously  stormed  the  Santa  Engracia  and  the  convent  adjoining  it,  and 
then,  unchecked  by  the  fire  from  the  houses  and  undaunted  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  six  small  mines  planted  on  their  path,  swept  the  ramparts  to 
the  left,  as  far  as  the  first  bridge  on  the  Huerba.  The  guards  of  the 
trenches,  excited  by  this  success,  rushed  forward  tumultuously,  mounted 
the  walls,  bayonetted  the  artillery-men  at  the  guns  in  the  Capuchins,  and 
then  continuing  their  career,  endeavoured,  some  to  reach  the  semicircular 
battery  and  the  Misericordia,  others  to  break  into  the  city.  But  this  wild 
assault  was  soon  checked,  by  grape  from  two  guns  planted  behind  a 
traverse  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the  houses,  and 
as  the  ranks  of  the  assailants  were  thinned,  their  ardour  sunk,  while  the 
courage  of  their  adversaries  increased.  The  French  were  driven  back 
upon  the  Capuchins,  and  the  Spaniards  were  already  breaking  into  that 
convent  in  pursuit,  when  two  batUilions,  detached  by  General  Morlot  from 
the  trenches  of  the  false  attack,  arrived  and  secured  possession  of  that 
point,  which  was  moreover  untenable  by  the  Spaniards,  inasmuch  as  the 
guns  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Engracia  saw  it  in  reverse.  The  French 
lost  on  this  day,  more  than  six  hundred  men  ;  but  La  Coste  immediately 
abandoned  the  false  attack  against  the  castle,  fortified  the  Capuchin 
convent  and  a  house  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  wall  abutting  upon  the 
bridge  over  the  Huerba,  and  then  joining  them  to  his  trenches  with  fresh 
works,  made  the  ramparts  of  the  town  the  front  line  of  the  besiegers* 

The  walls  of  Zaragoza  thus  went  to  the  ground ;  but  Zaragoza  faeradf 
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remained  erect,  and  as  the  broken  girdle  fell  from  the  heroic  city,  the 
besie^rs  started  at  the  view  of  her  naked  strength.  The  regular  defences 
had,  indeed,  crumbled  before  the  skill  of  the  assailants,  but  the  popular 
resistance  was  immediately  called,  with  all  its  terrors,  into  action ;  and, 
AS  if  fortune  had  resolved  to  mark  the  exact  moment  when  the  ordinary 
calculations  of  science  should  cease,  the  chief  engineers  on  both  sides 
were  simultaneously  slain.  The  French  general,  La  Coste,  a  young  man, 
intrepid,  skilful,  and  endowed  with  genius,  perished  like  a  brave  soldier. 
The  Spanish  colonel,  San  Genis,  died,  not  only  with  the  honour  of  a  soldier, 
but  the  glory  of  a  patriot.  Falling  in  the  noblest  cause,  his  blood  stained 
the  ramparts  which  he  had  himself  raised  for  the  protection  of  his  native 
place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Sjjttem  of  itTTor — Tb«  conTent  of  Su.  Monica  taken — Spaniards  attempt  to  retake  it,  bat 
ftil— St  Auguatin  taken — French  change  their  mode  or  attack— Spaniards  change  their 
mode  of  defence — ^Terrible  nature  of  the  contest — Convent  uf  Jesus  taken  on  the  side  of  the 
■oborb— Attack  of  the  suburb  repulsed — Convent  of  Francifico  taken — Mine  exploded 
under  the  university  faiJa.and  the  besieged  are  repulsed — ^The  Cosso  passed — Fresh  miaea 
worked  under  the  nniveraity,  and  in  six  other  places — French  soldiers  dispirited— Lasnea 
•ncouragea  them — ^The  houses  leading  down  to  the  quay  carried  by  storm — An  enormous 
mine  under  the  university  being  spnine.  that  building  is  carried  by  assault— The  suburb  it 
taken — ^Baron  Versage  killed,  and  two  tnousand  Spaniards  surrender — Successful  attack  oo 
the  right  bank  of  the  £bro — Palafox  demands  terms,  which  are  refused — Fire  resumed— 
Miserable  condition  of  the  city — ^Terrible  pestilence,  and  horrible  sufferings  of  the  be- 
sieged— ^Zaragosa  surrenders— Observationa. 

The  war  being  now  in  the  streets  of  Zaragoza,  the  sound  of  the  alarm- 
bell  was  heard  in  every  quarter,  the  people  crowded  into  the  houses  near- 
est to  the  lodgments  of  the  enemy,  additional  barricades  were  constructed 
across  the  principal  thoroughfaresj  mines  were  prepared  in  the  more  open 
spaces,  and  the  internal  communications  from  house  to  house  were  multi- 
plied, until  they  formed  a  vast  labyrinth,  the  intricate  windings  of  which, 
were  only  to  be  traced  by  the  weapons  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  defenders. 
The  junta,  become  more  powerful  from  the  cessation  of  regular  warfare, 
urged  the  defence  with  redoubled  energy,  yet  increased  the  horrors  of  the 
siege,  by  a  ferocity  pushed  to  the  verge  of  phrensy,  for  every  person  who 
excited  the  suspicions  of  these  furious  men,  or  of  those  immediately  about 
them,  was  instantly  put  to  death.  Amidst  the  noble  bulwarks  of  war,  a 
horrid  array  of  gibbets  was  seen,  on  which  crowds  of  wretches  were  each 
night  suspended,  because  their  courage  sunk  under  accumulating  dangers, 
or  that  some  doubtful  expression,  some  gesture  of  distress,  had  been  mis- 
construed by  their  barbarous  chiefs.* 

From  the  height  of  the  walls  which  he  had  conquered,  Lasnes  contem- 
plated this  terriGc  scene,  and  judging  that  men  so  passionate,  and  so  pre- 
pared, could  not  be  prudently  encountered  in  open  battle,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  by  the  slow,  certain  process  of  the  mattock  and  the  mine.f  This 
also  was  in  unison  with  the  emperor's  instructions,  and  hence  until  the  2d 
of  February,  the  efforts  of  the  French  were  directed  to  the  enlargement 
of  their  lodgments  on  the  ramparts,  an  object  only  to  be  effected  by  severe 
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fighting,  by  explosions,  and  by  working  through  the  nearest  houses*  and 
they  sustained  many  counter-assaults,  of  which  the  most  noted  and  the 
fiercest  was  made  by  a  friar  on  the  Capuchins'  convent. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  large  streets  divided  the  town 
into  certain  small  districts,  or  islands  of  houses.  To  gain  possession  of 
these,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  mine,  but  to  fight  for  each  house ;  and 
to  cross  the  great  intersecting  streets  it  was  indispensable  to  construct 
traverses  above,  or  to  work  by  underground  galleries,  for  a  Spanish  bat- 
tery raked  each  "street,  and  each  house  was  defended  by  a  garrison  that, 
generally  speaking,  had  only  the  option,  of  repelling  the  enemy  in  front 
or  dying  on  the  gibbet  erected  behind.  As  long  as  the  convents  and 
churches  remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the  progress  of  the 
French  among  the  islands  of  small  houses  was  of  little  advantage  to  them; 
the  strong  garrisons  in  the  greater  buildings,  enabled  the  defenders,  not 
only  to  make  continual  and  successful  sallies,  but  to  countermine  their 
enemies,  whose  superior  skill  in  that  kind  of  warfare,  was  oflen  frustrated 
by  the  numbers  and  persevering  energy  of  the  besieged.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  batteries  opposite  the  fourth  front  breached  the  convents 
of  St.  Augustin  and  Santa  Monica,  and  the  latter  had  been  taken  the  31  st 
of  January ;  for  while  the  attack  was  hot,  a  part  of  the  wall  in  another 
direction  was  blown  in  by  a  petard,  and  the  besiegers  pouring  through 
took  the  main  breach  in  rear,  cleared  the  convent  and  several  houses  be- 
hind it.  The  Spaniards  immediately  opened  a  gallery  from  the  Augustins, 
and  worked  a  mine  that  night  under  Santa  Monica ;  but  the  French,  dis- 
covering it,  stifled  the  miners,  and  the  next  day  the  breach  in  the  Augustins 
becoming  practicable,  the  attention  of  the  defenders  was  drawn  to  it,  while 
the  French  springing  a  mine,  which  they  had  carried  under  the  wall,  from 
the  side  of  Santa  Monica,  entered  by  the  opening.  The  Spaniards,  thus 
again  unexpectedly  taken  in  the  rear,  were  easily  driven  out,  yet  rallying 
a  few  hours  after,  they  attempted  to  retake  the  structure.  The  besiegers 
then  broke  into  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  at  one  push,  reached  the 
point  where  the  Qucmada-strcet  joined  the  Cosso ;  but  the  Spaniards  re- 
newed the  combat  with  such  a  fury,  that  the  French  were  finally  beaten 
out  of  the  houses,  and  lost  more  than  two  hundred  men.  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  side  of  Santa  Engracia,  a  contest  still  more  severe  took  place; 
the  houses  in  the  vincinity  were  blown  up,  yet  the  Spaniards  fought  so 
obstinately  for  the  ruins,  that  the  Polish  troops  were  scarcely  able  to  make 
good  their  lodgment — although  two  successive  and  powerful  explosions 
had,  with  the  buildings,  destroyed  a  number  of  the  defenders. 

The  experience  of  these  attacks  induced  a  change  in  the  mode  of  figh^ 
ing  on  both  sides.  Hitherto  the  play  of  the  French  mines  had  reduced  the 
houses  to  ruins,  leaving  the  soldiers  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  next 
Spanish  posts ;  the  engineers,  therefore,  diminished  the  quantity  of  powder, 
that  the  interior  only  might  fall  and  the  outward  walls  stand.  This 
method  was  found  successful ;  but  the  Spaniards,  with  ready  ingenuity, 
saturated  the  timbers  of  the  houses  with  rosin  and  pitch,  and  setting  fire 
to  those  which  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  interposed  a  burning  bar- 
rier which  often  delayed  the  assailants  for  two  days,  and  always  prevented 
them  from  pushing  their  successes  during  the  confusion  that  necessarily 
followed  the  bursting  of  the  mines.  The  fighting  was,  however,  inces- 
sant :  a  constant  bombardment,  the  explosion  of  mines,  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing buildings,  clamorous  shouts,  and  the  continued  echo  of  mudLetry 
deafened  the  ear ;  while  volumes  of  smoke  and  dust  clouding  the  atmo- 
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sphere,  lowered  continually  over  the  heads  of  the  combatants,  as  hour  by 
hour,  the  French,  with  a  terrible  perseverance,  pushed  forward  their 
approaches  to  the  heart  of  the  miserable,  but  glorious  city. 

Their  efibrts  were  chiefly  directed  from  two  points,  namely,  Santa 
Engracia,  which  may  be  denominated  the  lefl  attack,  and  Si.  Augustin, 
which  constituted  the  right  attack.  At  Santa  Engracia  they  laboured  on 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  Cosso,  from  which  they  were  only  separated 
by  the  large  convent  of  the  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  hospital 
for  madmen,  which  was  intrenched,  although  in  ruins,  ader  the  first  siege. 
The  line  of  this  attack  was  protected  on  the  lefl  by  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins,  which  La  Coste  had  fortified  to  repel  the  counter-assaults  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  attack  from  the  Augustins  was  more  diffused,  because 
the  localities  presented  less  prominent  features  to  determine  the  directibn 
of  the  approaches ;  but  the  French  having  mounted  a  number  of  light 
six-inch  mortars,  on  peculiar  carriages,  drew  them  from  street  to  street, 
and  house  to  house,  as  occasion  ofiered.  On  the  other  hand  the  Spaniards 
continually  plied  their  enemies  with  hand  grenades,  which  seem  to  have 
produced  a  surprising  eflect.  In  this  manner  the  never-ceasing  combat 
was  prolonged  until  the  7lh  of  February,  when  the  besiegers,  by  dint  of 
alternate  mines  and  assaults,  had  worked  their  perilous  way  at  either 
attack  to  the  Cosso,  yet  not  without  several  changes  of  fortune  and  con- 
siderable loss  ;  and  they  were  unable  to  obtain  a  footing  on  that  public 
walk,  for  the  Spaniards  still  disputed  every  house  with  undiminished  reso- 
lution. Meanwhile,  Lasnes  having  caused  trenches  to  be  opened  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  played  twenty  guns  against  an  isolated  structure 
called  the  Convent  of  Jesus,  which  covered  the  right  of  the  suburb  line ; 
on  the  7th  of  February  the  convent  was  carried  by  storm,  with  so  little 
difficulty,  that  the  French,  supposing  the  Spaniards  to  be  panic-stricken, 
entered  the  suburb  itself;  they  were  quickly  driven  back,  but  they  made 
good  their  lodgment  in  the  convent. 

On  the  right  of  the  Ebro,  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  were  wasted  by  the 
besiegers  in  vain  attempts  to  pass  the  Cosso ;  they  then  extended  their 
flanks  to  the  right  with  a  view  to  reach  the  quay,  and  so  connect  this 
attack  with  that  against  the  suburb ;  to  the  lefl  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  large  and  strongly  built  convent  of  St.  Francisco,  in  which,  afler  ex- 
ploding an  immense  mine  and  making  two  assaults,  they  finally  esta- 
blished themselves. 

The  11th  and  12th,  mines,  in  the  line  of  the  right  attack,  were  ex- 
ploded under  the  university,  a  large  building  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Cosso ;  yet  their  play  was  insufficient  to  open  the  walls,  and  the  storming 
party  was  beaten,  with  the  loss  of  fifly  men.  Nevertheless,  the  besiegers 
continuing  their  labours  during  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th, 
passed  the  Cosso  by  means  of  traverses,  and  prepared  fresh  mines  under 
the  university,  yet  deferred  their  explosion  until  a  simultaneous  effi>rt 
could  be  combined  on  the  side  of  the  suburb.  At  the  lefl  attack  also,  a 
Dumber  of  houses,  bordering  on  the  Cosso,  being  gained,  a  battery  was 
established  that  raked  that  great  thoroughfare  above  ground,  while  under 
it,  six  galleries  were  carried,  and  six  mines  loaded  to  explode  at  the  same 
moment.  But  the  spirit  of  the  French  army  was  now  exhausted.  They 
had  laboured  and  fought  without  intermission  for  fifly  days ;  they  had 
crumbled  the  walls  with  their  bullets,  burst  the  convents  with  their  mines, 
and  carried  the  breaches  with  their  bayonets ; — fighting  above  and  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  had  spared  neither  fire  nor  sword, 
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their  bravest  men  were  falling  in  the  obscurity  of  a  subterranean  warfare, 
famine  pinched  them,  and  Zaragoza  was  still  unconquered  I 

«« Before  this  siege,"  they  exclaimed,  "  was  it  ever  known,  that  twenty 
thousand  men  should  besiege  fifty  thousand?  Scarcely  a  fourih  of  the 
town  is  won,  and  we  are  already  exhausted.  We  must  wait  for  re-en- 
fbrcements,  or  we  shall  all  perish  among  these  accursed  ruins,  which  will 
become  our  own  tombs,  before  we  can  force  the  last  of  these  fanatics  from 
the  last  of  their  dens."* 

Marshal  Lasnes,  unshaken  by  these  murmurs,  and  obstinate  to  conquer, 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  soldiers'  hopes.  He  told  them  that  the  losses  of 
the  besieged  so  far  exceeded  their  own,  that  the  Spaniards'  strength  would 
soon  be  exhausted  and  their  courage  sink ;  that  the  fierceness  of  their 
defence  was  already  abating,  and  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  they  should 
renew  the  example  of  Numantia,  their  utter  destruction  must  quickly  be 
effected  by  the  united  evils  of  battle,  pestilence  and  misery.  His  exhorta* 
tions  were  successful,  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  all  combinations  being 
completed,  a  general  assault  took  place. 

On  the  right,  the  French  having  opened  a  party- wall  by  the  explosion 
of  a  petard,  made  a  sudden  rush  through  some  burning  ruins,  and  then 
carried,  without  a  check,  the  whole  island  of  houses  leading  down  to  the 
quay,  with  the  exception  of  two  buildings ;  the  Spaniards  were  thus  forced 
to  abandon  all  the  external  fortifications  between  Saint  Augustin  and  the 
Ebro,  which  they  had  preserved  until  that  day.  During  this  assault  the 
mines  under  the  university  containing  three  thousand  pounds  of  powder 
were  sprung,  and  the  walls  tumbling  with  a  terrific  crash, — a  column  of 
the  besiegers  entered  the  place,  and  after  one  repulse  secured  a  lodgment. 
Meanwhile  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  thundering  upon  the  suburb,  ploughed 
up  the  bridge  over  the  Ebro,  and  by  mid-day  opened  a  practicable  breach 
in  the  great  convent  of  Saint  Lazar,  which  was  the  principal  defence  on 
that  side.  Lasnes,  observing  that  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  be  shaken  by 
this  overwhelming  fire,  ordered  an  assault  there  also,  and  Saint  Lazar 
being  carried  forthwith  the  retreat  to  the  bridge  was  thus  intercepted,  and 
the  besieged  falling  into  confusion,  and  their  commander.  Baron  Versage, 
being  killed,  were  all  destroyed  or  taken,  with  the  exception  of  three 
hundred  men,  who,  braving  the  terrible  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
got  back  into  the  town.  General  Gazan  immediately  occupied  the  aban- 
doned works,  and  having  thus  cut  off  more  than  two  thousand  men  that 
were  stationed  on  the  Ebro,  above  the  suburb,  forced  them  also  to  sur- 
render. 

This  important  success  being  followed  on  the  19th,  by  another  fortu- 
nate attack  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  by  the  devastating  ex- 
plosion of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  the  constancy  of  the  be- 
sieged was  at  last  shaken.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Palafox  came  forth  to 
demand  certain  terms,  before  oflfered  by  the  marshal,  adding  thereto,  that 
the  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  join  the  Spanish  armies,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  covered  carriages  should  follow  them.  Lasnes  rejected 
these  proposals,  and  the  fire  continued ;  but  the  hour  of  surrender  wb8 
come !  Fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  laid  the 
houses  on  the  quay  in  ruins ;  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  under 
whose  especial  protection  the  city  was  sapposed  to  exist,  was  nearly 
effaced  by  the  bombardment ;  and  the  six  mines  under  the  Cosso,  loaded 
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with  many  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  were  ready  for  a  simultaneous 
explosion,  which  would  have  laid  a  quarter  of  the  remaining  houses  in 
the  dust.  In  fine,  war  had  done  its  work,  and  the  misery  of  Zaragoza 
could  no  longer  be  endured. 

The  bombardment,  which  had  never  ceased  since  the  10th  of  January, 
had  forced  the  women  and  children  to  take  refuge  in  the  vaults,  with 
which  the  city  abounded ;  there  the  constant  combusti6n  of  oil,  the  close- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  unusual  diet,  and  fear  and  restlessness  of  mind, 
had  combined  to  produce  a  pestilence,  which  soon  spread  to  the  garrison. 
The  strong  and  the  weak,  the  daring  soldier  and  the  shrinking  child,  fell 
before  it  alike,  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  predis« 
position  to  disease,  that  the  slightest  wound  gangrened  and  became  in- 
curable. In  the  beginning  of  February  the  daily  deaths  were  from  four 
to  five  hundred  ;  the  living  were  unable  to  bury  the  dead,  and  thousands 
of  carcasses,  scattered  about  the  streets  and  court-yards,  or  piled  in  heaps 
at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  were  left  to  dissolve  in  their  own  corruption, 
or  to  be  licked  up  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  houses  as  the  defence  be- 
came contracted.  The  suburb,  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  houses  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  sixteen  thousand 
shells  thrown  during  the  bombardment,  and  the  explosion  of  forty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  powder  in  the  mines,  had  shaken  the  city  to  its 
foundations ;  and  the  bones  of  more  than  forty  thousand  persons  of  every 
age  and  sex,  bore  dreadful  testimony  to  the  constancy  of  the  besieged.* 

Palafox  was  sick,  and  of  the  plebeian  chiefs,  the  curate  of  St.  Gil,  the 
lemonade  seller  of  the  Cosso,  and  the  Ties,  Jorge  and  Marin,  having  been 
slain  in  battle,  or  swept  away  by  the  pestilence,  the  obdurate  violence 
of  the  remaining  leaders  was  so  abated,  that  a  fresh  junta  was  formed, 
and  after  a  stormy  consultation,  the  majority  being  for  a  surrender,  a 
deputation  waited  upon  Marshal  Lasnes  on  the  20th  of  February,  to 
negotiate  a  capitulation.  They  proposed  that  the  garrison  should  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war ;  that  the  peasantry  should  not  be  considered 
as  prisoners;  and,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  clergy,  they  also 
demanded  that  the  latter  should  have  their  full  revenues  guaranteed  to 
them,  and  punctually  paid.  This  last  article  was  rejected  with  indig- 
nation, and,  according  to  the  French  writers,  the  place  surrendered  at 
discretion ;  but  the  Spanish  writers  assert,  that  Lasnes  granted  certain 
terms,  drawn  up  by  the  deputation  at  the  moment,  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh  being  purposely  omitted  in  the  instrument,  which  in  substance 
ran  thus : — 

The  garrison  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  to  be  constituted 
prisoners,  and  marched  to  France;  the  officers  to  retain  their  swords, 
baggage,  and  horses,  the  men  their  knapsacks ;  persons  of  either  class, 
wishing  to  serve  Joseph,  to  be  immediately  enrolled  in  his  ranks;  the 
peasants  to  be  sent  to  their  homes;  property  and  religion  to  be  guaranteed. 

With  this  understanding  the  deputies  returned  to  the  city,  where  fresh 
commotions  had  arisen  during  their  absence.  The  party  for  protracting 
the  defence,  although  the  least  numerous,  were  the  most  energetic :  they 
bad  before  seized  all  the  boats  on  the  Ebro,  fearing  that  Palafox  and 
others,  of  whom  they  entertained  suspicions,  would  endeavour  to  quit  the 
town  ;  and  they  were  still  so  menacing  and  so  powerful,  that  the  deputies 
not  daring  to  pass  through  the  streets,  retired  outside  the  walls  to  the 
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castle  of  Aljaferia,  and  from  thence  sent  notice  to  the  junta  of  their  pro- 
ceedings.  The  dissentient  party  would,  however,  have  fallen  upon  the 
others  the  next  day,  if  the  junta  had  not  taken  prompt  measures  to  enforce 
the  surrender;  the  officer  in  command  of  the  walls  near  the  castle,  by 
their  orders,  gave  up  his  post  to  the  French  during  the  night,  and  on  the 
21st  of  February,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  sickly  beings,  laid 
down  those  arms  which  they  were  now  scarcely  able  to  handle,  and  this 
cruel  and  memorable  siege  was  finished. 

OBSBRVATIONS. 

1^.  When  the  other  events  of  the  Spanish  war  shall  be  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  time,  or  only  traced  by  disconnected  fragments,  the  story  of 
Zaragoza,  like  some  ancient  triumphal  pillar  standing  amidst  ruins,  will 
tell  a  tale  of  past  glory,  and  already  men  point  to  the  heroic  city,  and 
call  her  Spain,  as  if  her  spirit  were  common  to  the  whole  nation ;  yet  it 
was  not  so,  nor  was  the  defence  of  Zaragoza  itself  the  effect  of  unalloyed 
virtue.  It  was  not  patriotism,  nor  was  it  courage,  nor  skill,  nor  fortitude, 
nor  a  system  of  terror,  but  all  these  combined  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, that  upheld  the  defence.  This  combination,  and  how  it  was 
brought  about,  should  be  well  considered  ,*  for  it  is  not  so  much  by  catch- 
ing at  the  leading  resemblances,  as  by  studying  the  difierences  of  great 
affairs,  that  the  exploits  of  one  age  can  be  made  to  serve  as  models  for 
another. 

2®.  The  defence  of  2^ragoza  may  be  examined  under  two  points  of 
view ;  as  an  isolated  event,  and  as  a  transaction  bearing  on  the  general 
struggle  in  the  Peninsula.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  was  a  manifest 
proof,  that  neither  the  Spanish  people,  nor  the  government,  partook  of 
the  Zaragozan  energy.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  the  mid&t 
of  eleven  millions  of  people  animated  by  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  fifty  thou- 
sand armed  men  could  for  two  months  be  besieged,  shut  in,  destroyed, 
they  and  their  works,  houses  and  bodies,  mingled  in  one  terrible  ruin,  by 
less  than  thirty-five  thousand  adversaries,  without  one  eflbrt  being  made 
to  save  them  !  Deprive  the  transaction  of  its  dazzling  colours,  and  the 
outline  comes  to  this :  thirty-five  thousand  French,  in  the  midst  of  insur- 
rections, did,  in  despite  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  defence,  reduce  fifty  thousand  of  the  bravest  and  most 
energetic  men  in  Spain.  It  is  true,  the  latter  suflfered  nobly ;  but  was  their 
example  imitated?  Gerona,  indeed,  although  less  celebrated,  rivalled, 
and  perhaps  more  than  rivalled,  the  glory  of  Zaragoza ;  elsewhere,  her 
fate  spoke,  not  trumpet-tongued  to  arouse,  but  with  a  wailing  voice  that 
carried  dismay  to  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

3*.  As  an  isolated  transaction,  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  is  very  remark- 
able; yet  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose,  that  any  town,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  ^'ere  equally  resolute,  might  be  as  well  defended. 
Fortune  and  bravery  will  do  much,  but  the  combinations  of  science  are 
not  to  be  defied  with  impunity.  There  are  no  miracles  in  war!  If  the 
houses  of  Zaragoza  had  not  been  nearly  incombustible,  the  bombardment 
alone  would  have  caused  the  besieged  to  surrender,  or  to  perish  with 
their  flaming  city. 

4*.  That  the  advantages  offered  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
houses,  and  the  number  of  convents  and  churches,  were  ably  seized  by 
the  Spaniards,  is  beyond  doubt.    General  Rogniat,  La  Coste*s  successor, 
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treats  his  opponents'  skill  in  fortifications  with  contempt;  hut  Colonel  San 
Gen  is'  talents  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  faulty  construction  of  a  few 
outworks  at  a  time  when  he  was  under  the  control  of  a  disorderly  and 
ferocious  mob ;  he  knew  how  to  adapt  his  system  of  defence  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment,  and  no  stronger  proof  of  real  genius  can  be 
given.  "  Do  not  consult  me  about  a  capitulation,"  was  his  common  ex- 
pression ;  I  shaU  never  he  of  opinion  that  Zaragoza  can  make  no  fur* 
ther  defenceJ*^  Yet  neither  the  talents  of  San  Genis,  nor  the  construction 
of  the  houses,  would  have  availed,  if  the  people  within  had  not  been  of  a 
temper  adequate  to  the  occasion;  and  to  trace  the  passions  by  which  they 
were  animated  to  their  true  causes  is  a  proper  subject  for  historical  and 
military  research.  That  they  did  not  possess  any  superior  courage  is 
evident  from  these  facts ;  the  besieged,  although  twice  the  number  of  the 
besiegers,  never  made  any  serious  impression  by  their  sallies,  and  they 
were  unable  to  defend  the  breaches.  In  large  masses,  the  standard  of 
courage  which  is  established  by  discipline,  may  be  oilen  inferior  to  that 
produced  by  fanaticism  or  any  other  peculiar  excitement ;  the  latter  how- 
ever never  lasts  long,  neither  is  it  equable,  because  men  are  of  dif- 
ferent susceptibilities,  following  their  physical  and  mental  conformation. 
Hence  a  system  of  terror  has  always  been  the  resource  of  those  leaders 
who,  being  engaged  in  great  undertakings,  were  unable  to  recur  to  disci- 
pline. Enthusiasm  stalked  in  front  of  their  bands,  but  punishment  brought 
up  the  rear,  and  Zara^za  was  no  exception  to  this  practice. 

5^.  It  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the  besieged,  not  being 
animated  by  any  peculiar  fury,  a  system  of  terror  could  not  be  carried 
to  any  great  length  ;  a  close  examin|ition  explains  this  seeming  mystery. 
The  defenders  were  composed  of  three  distinct  parties, — ^the  regular 
troops,  the  peasantry  from  the  country,  and  the  citizens ;  the  citizens, 
who  had  most  to  lose,  were  naturally  the  fiercest,  and,  accordingly, 
amongst  them,  the  system  of  terror  was  generated.  The  peasantry  fol- 
lowed the  example,  as  all  ignorant  men,  under  no  regular  control,  will 
do.  The  soldiers  meddled  but  little  in  the  interior  arrangements,  and 
the  division  of  the  town  into  islands  of  posts  rendered  it  perfectly  feasi- 
ble for  violent  persons,  already  possessed,  of  authority,  to  follow  the 
bent  of  their  inclinations :  there  was  no  want  of  men,  and  the  garrison 
of  each  island  found  it  their  own  interest  to  keep  those  in  front  of  them 
to  their  posts,  that  the  danger  might  be  the  longer  staved  off  from 
themselves. 

6°  Palafox  was  only  the  nominal  chief  of  Zaragoza,  the  laurels 
gathered  in  both  sieges  should  adorn  plebeian  brows.  But  those  laurels 
dripped  with  kindred  as  well  as  foreign  blood ;  the  energy  of  the  real 
chiefs,  and  the  cause  in  which  that  energy  was  exerted,  may  be  ad- 
mired ;  the  acts  perpetrated  were,  in  themselves,  atrocious,  and  Palafox, 
although  unable  to  arrest  the  savage  proceedings,  can  claim  but  little 
credit  for  his  own  conduct.  For  more  than  a  month  preceding  the  sur- 
render, he  never  came  forth  of  a  vaulted  building,  which  was  impervious 
to  shells,  and  in  which,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  he  and 
others,  of  both  sexes,  lived  in  a  state  of  sensuality,  forming  a  disgusting 
contrast  to  the  wretchedness  that  surrounded  them. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FSSNCH  OPEBATIONS. 

1^.  Before  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Lasnes,  these  operations  were  con- 
ducted with  little  vigour ;  the  want  of  unity,  as  to  time,  in  the  double 
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attack  of  the  Monte  Torrero  and  the  suburb,  was  a  flagrant  error,  which 
was  not  redeenjed  by  any  subsequent  activity.  After  the  arrival  of  that 
marshal,  the  siege  was  pursued  with  singular  intrepidity  and  firmness ; 
and  although  General  Rogniat  disapproves  of  Suchet's  division  having 
been  sent  to  Calatayud,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  judicious  measure,  inas- 
much as  it  was  necessary, — V.  To  protect  the  line  of  correspondence 
with  Madrid ;  2®.  To  have  a  corps  at  hand^  lest  the  Duke  of  Infantado 
should  quit  Cuenca,  and  throw  himself  into  the  Guadalaxara  district,  a 
movement  that  would  have  been  extremely  embarrassing  to  the  king. 
Suchet's  division,  while  at  Calatayud,  fulfilled  these  objects,  without  losing 
the  power  of  succouring  Tudela,  or  of  intercepting  the  Duke  of  Infantado 
if  he  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  of  Zaragoza ;  but  when  the  Spanish 
army  at  Cuenca  was  directed  to  Ucles,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lazan  was 
gathering  strength  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  it  was  undoubtedly 
proper  to  recall  Suchet. 

2^.  It  may  not  be  misplaced  here  to  point  out  the  errors  of  Infantado's 
operations.  If,  instead  of  bringing  on  a  battle  with  the  first  corps,  he  had 
marched  to  the  Ebro,  established  his  depots  and  places  of  arms  at  Mequi- 
nenza  and  Licrida,  opened  a  communication  with  Murcia,  Valencia,  and 
Catalonia,  and  joined  the  Marquis  of  Lazan's  troops  to  his  own,  he  might 
have  formed  an  intrenched  camp  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre,  and  from 
thence  have  carried  on  a  methodical  war  with,  at  least,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand regular  troops.  The  insurrections  on  the  French  flanks  and  line  of 
communication  with  Pampeluna  would  then  have  become  formidable,  and, 
in  this  situation,  having  the  fortresses  of  Catalonia  behind  him,  with  ac- 
dvity  and  prudence  he  might  have  raised  the  siege. 

3°.  From  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  siege  of  Zara- 

f)za,  we  may  conclude  that  fortune  was  extremely  favourable  to  the 
rench.  They  were  brave,  persevering  and  skilful,  and  they  did  not  lose 
above  four  thousand  men,  but  their  success,  partly  resulting  from  the 
errors  of  their  opponents,  was  principally  due  to  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  pestilence  within  the  town :  for  of  all  that  multitude,  said  to  have 
fallen,  six  thousand  Spaniards  only  were  slain  in  battle  and  although 
thirteen  convents  and  churches  had  been  taken,  yet,  when  the  town  sur- 
rendered, forty  remained  to  be  forced ! 

Such  were  the  principal  circumstances  of  this  memorable  siege.  I  shall 
DOW  relate  the  contemporary  operations  in  Catalonia. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Operations  in  Catalonia — St.  Cyr  commands  the  seventh  corps — Passes  the  fVontier — Stare 
of  Caulonia — Palacios  fiies  his  head-quarters  at  Villa  Franca — Duhesme  forces  the  line 
of  the  Llobregat — Returns  to  Barcelona — English  army  from  Siciljr  designed  to  act  in 
Catalonia— Prevented  by  Murat— Duhesme  forages  El  Valles — Action  of  Ssn  Culgat — 
General  Vives  supersedes  Palacios— Spanish  army  augments — Blockade  of  Barcelona- 
Siege  of  Rosas — ^Folly  and  neffliffence  of  the  junu — Intrenchments  in  the  town  carried 
by  the  besiegers— !V»rquis  of  Lazan,  with  six  thousand  men.  reaches  Gerona — Lofd 
Cochrane  enters  the  Trinity — Repulses  several  assaults — Citadel  surrenders  5th  Decem- 
ber— St.  Cyr  marches  on  Barcelona — Crosses  the  Ter — Deceives  Lazan — ^Tums  Hostalrich 
— Defeats  Milans  at  San  Celoni — Battle  of  Cardadeu— Caldagues  retires  behind  the 
Llobregat— Negligence  of  Duhesme — Battle  of  Molino  del  Rey. 

OPERATIONS  IN  CATALONIA. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  the  second  siege  of  Gerona  was  raised, 
in  August,  1808,  General  Duliesme  returned  to  Barcelona,  and  General 
Reille  to  Figueras,  after  which  the  state  of  afiairs  obliged  those  generals 
to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Napoleon's  measures  to  aid  them  were  as 
prompt  as  the  occasion  required.  For  while  the  siege  of  Gerona  was  yet 
in  progress,  he  had  directed  troops  to  assemble  at  Perpignan  in  such  num- 
bers, as  to  form  with  those  already  in  Catalonia,  an  army  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  men,  to  be  called  the  7th  corps,"  and  to  be  commanded 
by  General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  to  whom  he  gave  this  short  but  emphatic 
order :  "  Preserve  BarceUma  for  me.  If  OuU  place  be  losty  I  cannot  re- 
take it  with  60,000  men:'* 

The  troops  assembled  at  Perpignan,  were  the  greatest  part,  raw  levies ; 
Neapolitans,  Etruscans,  Romans,  and  Swiss ;  mixed,  however,  with  some 
old  regiments;  but  as  the  preparations  for  the  grand  army  under  the 
emperor  absorbed  the  principal  attention  of  the  administration  in  France, 
General  St.  Cyr  was  straitened  in  the  means  necessary  to  take  the  field, 
and  his  undisciplined  troops,  suffering  severe  privations,  were  depressed 
in  spirit,  and  inclined  to  desert.  In  this  state  they  received  Napoleon's 
orders,  dated  the  1st  of  November,  to  commence  operations.  St.  Cyr, 
immediately,  put  his  divisions  in  motion  on  the  dd,  and  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, established  his  head-quarters  at  Figueras  on  the  5th. 

Meanwhile  in  Catalonia,  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  lethargic  vanity, 
and  abuses  of  the  most  fatal  kind,  had  succeeded  the  first  enthusiasm  and 
withered  the  energy  of  the  people.  The  local  junta,  had,  indeed,  issued 
abundance  of  decrees,  and  despatched  agents  to  the  supreme  junta,  and  to 
the  English  commanders  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Portugal,  all  charged 
with  the  same  instructions,  namely,  to  demand  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money  :  the  central  junta  treated  their. demand  with  contempt,  the  English 
authorities  answered  them  generously,  and  freely,  and  Lord  Collingwood 
lent  the  assistance  of  his  fleet.  From  Malta  and  Sicily  arms  were  sent, 
and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  having  completely  equipped  the  Spanish  regi- 
ments, released  by  the  convention  of  Cintra,  despatched  them  to  Catalonia 
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in  British  transports.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  conduct  of  the  central 
junta  on  this  occasion  were  not  the  wisest,  for  the  local  government  esta- 
blished at  Tarragona  had  already  become  so  neglectful,  and  corrupt,  that 
the  arms  thus  supplied  were,  instead  of  being  used  in  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, sold  to  foreign  merchants  !*  Such  being  the  political  state  of  Cata- 
lonia, it  naturally  followed  that  the  military  aflfairs  should  be  ill  conducted. 

The  Count  of  Caldagues,  after  having  relieved  Gerona,  returned  by 
Hostalrich,  and  resumed  the  line  of  the  Llobregat ;  fifteen  hundred  men» 
drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Carthagena,  reached  Tarragona ;  the  Marquis 
of  Palacios,  accompanied  by  the  junta,  quitted'  the  latter  town,  and  fixed 
his  quarters  at  Villa  Franca,  within  twenty  miles  of  Caldagues,  and  the 
latter  then  disposed  his  troops,  five  thousand  in  number,  on  different  points 
between  Martorel  and  San  Boy,  covering  a  line  of  eighteen  miles,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.f  Meanwhile  Duhesme,  who  had  rested  but  a 
few  days,  marched  in  the  night  from  Barcelona  with  six  thousand  men, 
and  having  arrived  the  2d  of  September  at  daybreak  on  the  Llobregat, 
attacked  Caldagues'  line  on  several  points,  but  principally  at  San  Boy  and 
Molino  del  Rey.  The  former  post  was  carried,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
pursued  to  Vegas,  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  yet  at  Molino  del 
Rey  the  French  were  repulsed,  and  Duhesme  then  returned  to  Barcelona. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  British  ministers,  that  an  auxiliary  force 
should  have  sailed  from  Sicily  about  this  time  to  aid  the  Catalans,  and 
doubtless  it  would  have  been  a  wise  and  timely  effort,  but  Napoleon's 
foresight  prevented  the  execution.  He  directed  Murat  to  menace  Sicily, 
and  that  prince,  feigning  to  collect  forces  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  spread 
many  reports  of  armaments  being  in  preparation,  while,  as  a  preliminary 
measure.  General  Lamarque  carried  the  island  of  Caproe.  It  was  here 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  first  became  known  to  history,  by  losing,  in  a  few  days, 
a  post  that,  without  any  pretensions  to  celebrity,  might  have  been  defended 
for  as  many  years.  Murat's  demonstration  sufficed  to  impose  upon  Sir 
John  Stuart,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  British  troops  were  thus 
paralysed  at  a  most  critical  period ;  and  such  will  always  be  the  result  of 
a  policy  which  has  no  fixed,  definite  object  in  view.  When  statesmen 
cannot  sec  their  own  way  clearly,  the  executive  officers  will  seldom  act 
with  vigour. 

During  September  the  Spanish  army  daily  increased ;  the  tercios  of 
migueletes  were  augmented,  and  a  regiment  of  hussars,  that  had  been 
most  absurdly  kept  in  Majorca  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, arrived  at  Tarragona.  Palacios  however  remained  at  Villa  Franca, 
Caldagues  continued  to  guard  the  Llobregat,  and  Mariano  Alvarez  com- 
manded the  advanced  guard,  composed  of  the  garrisons  of  Grerona  and 
Rosas,  the  corps  of  Juan  Claros,  and  other  partisan  chiefs.  Francisco 
Milans,  and  Milans  de  Bosch,  with  six  thousand  migueletes,  kept  the  moun- 
tains, northward  and  eastward  of  Barcelona ;  the  latter  hemming  in  the 
French  right,  the  former  covering  the  district  of  El  Valles,  and  watching, 
like  a  bird  of  prey,  the  enemy's  foragers  in  the  plain  of  Barcelona.  The 
little  port  of  Filieu  de  Quixols,  near  Palamos  bay,  was  filled  with  priva- 
teers, and  the  English  frigates  off  the  coast,  besides  aiding  the  Spanish 
enterprises,  carried  on  a  littoral  warfare  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons  with  great 
spirit  and  success.    Many  petty  skirmishes  happened  between  the  migue- 
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letes  and  the  French ;  but  on  the  10th  of  October,  Duhesme  having  attacked 
Milans  de  Bosch  at  St.  Gerony  beyond  the  Besos,  completely  dispersed 
his  corps.  The  11th,  Colonel  Devaux,  with  two  thousand  men,  entered 
Granollers,  which  the  Spaniards  deserted,  although  it  was  their  chief 
depot ;  and  Devaux,  having  captured  and  destroyed  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  stores,  returned  the  12th  to  Mollct.  Here  a  column  of  equal  strength 
was  stationed  for  his  support,  and  when  he  had  occupied  the  pass  of 
Moncada,  it  proceeded  under  General  Millossewitz  to  forage  £1  Valles. 
Meanwhile  Caldagues,  drawing  together  three  thousand  infantry,  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  six  guns,  had  marched  by  the  back  of  the  hills 
towards  Moncada,  hoping  to  intercept  the  French  on  their  return  to  Bar- 
celona ;  thus  Millossewitz  and  he  met  unexpectedly  at  San  Culgat,  and,  in 
the  confused  action  which  ensued,  the  French  were  beaten,  and  retreated 
across  the  mountains  to  Barcelona,*  while  Caldagues,  justly  proud  of  his 
soldier-like  movement,  returned  to  his  camp  on  the  Llobregat. 

The  28th  of  October,  Palacios  was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
levies  then  collecting  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  General  Vives,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Catalonia,  was  re-enforced  with  more  infantry  from  Majorca ; 
the  Spanish  troops,  released  by  the  convention  of  Cintra,  also  arrived  at 
Villa  Franca,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  Grenadan  levies  were  brought 
up  to  Tarragona  by  General  Reding ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  six  thousand 
men  drafted  from  the  army  of  Aragon,  reached  Licrida,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marquis  of  Lazan.  This  accumulated  force  was  organized 
in  six  divisions,  the  troops  in  the  Ampurdan  forming  one,  and  including 
the  garrisons  of  Hostalrich,  Gerona,  and  Rosas,  the  amiy  of  the  rights 
as  it  was  called,  amounted  to  thirty-six  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty- 
two  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  horse  were  near  Barcelona  or  in 
march  for  it. 

Vives,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  such  a  power  and  in  possession  of 
all  the  hills  and  rivers  surrounding  Barcelona,  resolved  to  storm  that  city, 
and  all  things  seemed  to  favour  the  attempt.  The  inhabitants  were  ready 
to  rise,  a  battalion  of  the  Walloon  guards,  who  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  city  in  a  species  of  neutrality ,  plotted  to  seize  one  of  the  gates, 
and  the  French  were  so  uneasy  that  Duhesme  actually  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  town  and  confine  his  defence  to  the  citadel  and  Montjouic;  a 
resolution  from  which  he  was  only  diverted  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
chief  engineer  Lafaille.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Vives  transferring  his 
quarters  to  Martorel,  directed  a  general  attack  on  the  French  outposts, 
but  he  was  repulsed  at  every  point,  and  returned  to  the  mountains.  The 
Walloon  guards  were  then  disarmed,  the  inhabitants  awed,  the  defences  of 
the  town  increased  ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  raising  of  the  blockade, 
the  warfare  of  the  Spanish  general  was  contemptible,  although  disputes 
amongst  his  adversaries  had  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  Duhesme  was 
advised  to  send  Lecchi  a  prisoner  to  France. 

Catalonia  was  now  a  prey  to  innumerable  disorders.  Vives,  a  weak, 
indolent  man,  had  been  the  friend  of  Godoy,  and  was  not  popular :  he 
had,  when  commanding  in  the  islands,  retained  the  troops  in  them  with 
such  tenacity  as  to  create  doubts  of  his  attachment  to  the  cause;  yet  the 
supreme  junta,  while  privately  expressing  their  suspicions  and  requesting 
Lord  Collingwood  to  force  him  to  an  avowal  of  his  true  sentiments,|  wrote 
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publicly  to  Vives  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  finally  appointed  bim 
captain-general  of  Catalonia.  By  the  people,  however,  he  and  others 
were  vehemently  suspected,  and  as  the  mob  governed  throughout  Spain, 
the  authorities,  ciVil  and  military,  were  more  careful  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  multitude,  than  anxious  to  molest  the  enemy :  hence,  although  Cata- 
lonia was  full  of  strong  places,  they  were  neither  armed  nor  provisioned* 
for  all  persons  were  confident  that  the  French  only  thought  of  retreating. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  armies,  when  Napoleon, 
being  ready  to  break  into  the  northern  parts  of  Spain,  ordered  St.  Cyr 
to  commence  operations.  His  force,  including  a  German  division  of  six 
thousand  men,  not  yet  arrived  at  Perpignan,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men  ;*  ill-composed,  however,  and  badly  provided,  and  St.  Cyr 
himself  was  extremely  discontented  with  his  situation.  The  emperor  had 
given  him  discretionary  powers  to  act  as  he  judged  fitting,  only  bearing 
in  mind  the  importance  of  relieving  Barcelona ;  but  Marshal  Berthier 
neglected  the  equipment  of  the  troops,  and  Duhesme  declared  that  his 
magazines  would  not  hold  out  longer  than  December.f  To  march 
directly  to  Barcelona  was  neither  an  easy  nor  an  advantageous  movement. 
That  city  could  only  be  provisioned  from  France,  and,  until  the  road  was 
cleared  by  the  taking  of  Gerona  and  Hostalrich,  no  convoys  could  pass 
except  by  sea.  To  attack  those  places  with  prudence,  it  was  essential  to 
get  possession  of  Rosas;  not  only  to  secure  an  intermediate  port  for 
French  vessels  passing  with  supplies  to  Barcelona,  but  to  deprive  the 
English  of  a  secure  harbour,  and  the  Spaniards  of  a  point  from  whence 
they  could,  in  concert  with  their  allies,  intercept  the  communications  of 
the  French  army  and  even  blockade  Figueras,  which,  from  the  want  of 
transport,  could  not  be  provisioned  at  this  period.  These  considerations 
determined  St.  Cyr  to  commence  by  the  siege  of  Rosas.  He  repaired  to 
Figueras,  in  person,  the  6th  of  November,  and,  on  the  7th,  General  Reille 
being  charged  to  conduct  the  operation,  afler  a  sharp  action,  drove  in  the 
Spaniards  before  that  place  and  completed  the  investment. 

SIEOE  OF  ROSAS. 

This  town  was  but  a  narrow  slip  of  houses  built  along  the  water's  edge, 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  The  citadel,  a  large  irregular 
pentagon,  stood  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  mountains  which  skirt 
the  fiat  and  swampy  plain  of  the  Ampurdan,  rose,  bluff  and  rocky,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile.  An  old  redoubt  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and  from  tl^ence  to  the  citadel  an  intrenchment  had  been  drawn  to  cover 
the  houses ;  hence  Rosas,  looking  towards  the  land,  had  the  citadel  on  the 
lefl  hand,  the  mountains  on  the  right,  and  the  front  covered  by  this  in- 
trenchment. The  roadstead  permitted  ships  of  the  line  to  anchor  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  place,  and  on  the  right  hand,  coming  up  the  gulf,  a  star 
fort,  called  the  Trinity,  crowned  a  rugged  hill  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
distant  from  the  citadel ;  the  communication  between  it  and  the  town  being 
by  a  narrow  road  carried  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  water's 
edge. 

The  garrison  of  Rosas  consisted  of  nearly  three  thousand  men ;  two 
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bomb-vessels,  and  an  English  seventy-four,  the  Excellent,  were  anchored 
off  the  town ;  and  Captain  West,  the  commodore,  re-enforced  the  garrisons 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  citadel  with  marines  and  seamen  from  these  vessels. 
But  the  damages  sustained  in  a  former  siege  had  been  only  partially  re- 
paired; both  places  were  ill-found  in  guns  and  stores,  and  the  Trinity  was 
commanded  at  the  distance  of  pistol-shot  from  a  point  of  the  mountains 
called  the  Puig  Rom. 

The  force  under  Reille,  consisting  of  his  own  and  Pino's  Italian  divi- 
sion, skirmished  daily  with  the  garrison ;  but  the  rain  flooded  the 
Ampurdan,  the  roads  became  impassable  for  the  artillery,  and  the  opening 
of  the  trenches  was  delayed.  Meanwhile  Souham's  division  took  post, 
between  the  Fluvia  and  Figueras,  to  cover  the  siege  on  the  side  of  Gerona, 
and  General  Chabot's  Italian  brigade  was  sent  to  Rabos  and  Espollas,  to 
keep  down  the  somatenes.  Before  Chabot's  arrival,  Reille  had  detached 
a  battalion  to  that  side,  and  being  uneasy  for  its  safety  sent  three  more 
to  its  assistance,  yet  too  late,  for  two  companies  had  been  already  cut  off 
by  the  somatenes.  This  loss  proved  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  enraged 
the  Italians,  and  checked  a  disposition  to  desert ;  and  St.  Cyr,  unwilling 
to  pursue  the  system  of  burning  villages,  yet  desirous  to  repress  the 
insidious  hostility  of  the  peasants,  seized,  in  reprisal  for  the  loss  of  his 
companies,  an  equal  number  of  villagers,  whom  he  sent  to  France.* 

At  Rosas  the  inhabitants  embarked  or  took  refuge  in  the  citadel, 
leaving  the  houses  and  the  intrenchment  covering  them,  to  the  French ; 
the  latter  were  however  prevented  by  the  fire  of  the  English  ships  from 
making  any  permanent  lodgment,  and  in  a  few  days,  a  mixed  detachment 
of  soldiers  and  townsmen  re-established  a  post  there.  This  done,  on  the 
8th  Captain  West,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor,  made  a  sally,  but 
was  repulsed,  and  on  the  9th  several  yards  of  the  citadeFs  ramparts 
crumbled  away.  Fortunately  the  enemy  did  not  perceive  the  accident, 
which  was  repaired  in  the  night,  and  on  the  15th  an  obstinate  assault 
made  on  the  Trinity  was  repulsed,  the  English  seamen  bearing  a  principal 
share  in  the  success.f 

The  16th  the  roads  became  passable,  and  the  French  battering-train 
was  put  in  motion ;  the  way  leading  up  to  the  Puig  Rom  was  repaired, 
two  battalions  were  posted  there,  on  the  point  commanding  the  Trinity, 
and  on  the  19th  three  guns  were  mounted.  The  trenches  were  then 
opened  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  yards  from  the  citadel,  and  the 
20th  the  fire  of  the  French  mortars  obliged  the  vessels  of  war  to  anchor 
beyond  the  range  of  the  shells.  During  this  time  Souham  was  harassed 
by  the  migueletes  from  the  side  of  Gerona,  and  the  French  cavalry, 
unable  to  find  forage,  were  sent  back  to  France.  Napoleon,  meanwhile, 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  reports  of  Greneral  Duhesme,  directed  the 
seventh  corps  to  advance  to  Barcelona,  so  as  to  arrive  there  by  the  26th 
of  November ;  but  St.  Cyr  refused  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Rosas  without 
a  more  positive  order.f  On  the  other  side,  the  assistance  afforded  to  the 
besieged  by  Captain  West  was  represented  to  the  Catalonian  government 
as  an  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  place,  and  the  junta  readily  be- 
lieving the  tale,  entered  into  an  angry  correspondence  with  Don  Pedro 
O'Daly,  the  governor,  relative  to  the  supposed  treachery,  yet  took  no 
measures  to  raise  the  siege.  Pending  the  correspondence,  however,  the 
Excellent  sailed  from  Rosas,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Fame,  Captain 
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Bennet,  who  immediately  landed  some  men  under  the  Trinity,  and  en- 
deavoured, but  ineffectually,  to  take  the  battery  opposed  to  that  fort. 

The  27th  the  besiegers  assaulted  the  Spaniards,  who  had  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  deserted  houses  of  the  town ;  a  hundred  and  sixty  were 
taken,  fidy  escaped  into  the  citadel,  and  the  rest  were  slain.  Breaching 
batteries  were  then  commenced  among  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  and  the 
communication  with  the  shipping  rendered  so  unsafe,  that  Lazan,  who 
had  come  from  Lerida  to  Gerona  with  six  thousand  men,  and  had  col- 
lected provisions  and  stores  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fluvia,  with  the  intention 
of  supplying  Rosas  by  sea,  abandoned  his  design.* 

Reille,  observing  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  citadel,  now  sent  another 
summons,  but  the  governor  was  firm,  and  meanwhile,  as  the  engineer 
reported  the  breach  in  the  Trinity  to  be  practicable,  an  assault  there 
was  ordered  for  the  dOth  of  November.  An  Italian  officer,  who  had 
formerly  served  in  the  fort,  being  appointed  to  lead  the  storming  party, 
asserted  that  the  breach  was  a  false  one :  his  remonstrance  was  unheeded, 
and  indeed  the  Spanish  commandant  thought  the  post  so  untenable,  that 
two  days  before,  the  marines  of  the  Fame  had  been  withdrawn  by  Captain 
Bennet.  But  at  this  moment  Lord  Cochrane,  a  man  of  infinite  talent  in 
his  profession,  and  of  surpassing  courage  and  enterprise,  threw  himself 
with  eighty  seamen  into  the  fort.  He  found  the  breach  really  practicable, 
but  only  broken  into  an  old  gallery,  which  he  immediately  filled  with 
earth  and  hammocks,  and  so  cut  off  the  opening  ;  hence  the  unfortunate 
Italian  could  do  nothing,  and  fell  with  all  hi^  followers,  except  two  who 
escaped  to  their  own  side,  and  two  others,  who  being  spared  by  the 
seamen,  were  drawn  up  with  ropes.  A  second  assault,  made  a  few  days 
ailer,  was  likewise  repulsed. 

While  this  passed  at  the  Trinity,  the  breaching  batteries  opened 
against  the  citadel,  and  a  false  attack  was  commenced  on  the  opposite 
side ;  the  next  night  the  garrison  made  a  sally  with  some  success ;  but 
the  walls  were  completely  broken  by  the  French  fire,  and,  the  5th  of 
December,  O'Daly,  hopeless  of  relief,  surrendered  with  two  thousand  four 
hundred  men :  Lord  Cochrane  then  abandoned  the  Trinity,  first  blowing 
up  the  magazine. 

St.  Cyr  observes  that  the  garrison  of  Rosas  might  have  been  easily 
carried  off,  at  night,  by  the  British  shipping.  To  embark  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  in  the  boats  of  two  ships,  and  under  a  heavy  fire, 
whether  by  night  or  day,  is  not  an  easy  operation;  yet  the  censure 
seems  well  founded,  because  sufficient  preparation  might  have  been 
previously  made.  Nor  can  the  defence  of  the  place,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Cochrane's  exploit,  be  deemed  brilliant,  whether  with  relation 
to  the  importance  of  the  place,  the  assistance  that  might  have  been  ren- 
dered from  the  sea,  or  the  number  of  the  garrison  compared  with  that 
of  the  besiegers.  It  held  out,  however,  thirty  days,  and,  if  that  time  had 
been  well  employed  by  the  Spaniards  outside,  the  loss  of  the  garrison 
would  have  been  amply  repaid ;  but  Vivos,  wholly  occupied  with  Barce- 
lona, was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Rosas :  a  fruitless  attack  on  Souham*8 
posts,  by  Mariano  Alvarez,  was  the  only  effort  made  to  interrupt  the 
siege,  or  to  impede  the  farther  progress  of  the  enemy  :  Lazan,  although 
at  the  head  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  could  not  rely  upon  more  than 
three  thousand,  and  his  applications  to  Vives  for  a  re-enforcement  were 
unheeded.! 
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The  fall  of  Rosas  enabled  St.  Cyr  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Barcelona, 
and  he  resolved  to  do  so,  although  the  project,  at  first  sight,  appeared 
rather  insane  than  hardy ;  for  the  roads,  by  which  Gerona  and  Hostal- 
rich  were  to  be  turned,  being  mere  paths  impervious  to  carriages,  no 
artillery,  and  little  ammunition,  could  be  carried,  and  the  country  was 
full  of  strong  positions.  The  Germans  had  not  yet  arrived  at  Perpignan, 
it  was  indispensable  to  leave  Reille  in  the  Ampurdan,  to  protect  Rosas 
and  Figueras,  and  these  deductions  being  made,  less  than  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  including  the  cavalry,  which  had  been  recalled  from  France, 
remained  disposable  for  the  operation,  whence,  on  the  Spanish  side. 
Reding  having  come  up,  there  were  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  the 
camp  before  Barcelona,  and  ten  thousand  others,  under  Lazan  and 
Alvarez,  at  Gerona.  The  Spanish  troops  were,  however,  exceedingly 
ill  organized.  Two-thirds  of  the  migueletes  carried  pikes,  and  many 
were  without  any  arms  at  all  ;*  there  was  no  sound  military  system ;  the 
Spanish  generals  were  ignorant  of  the  French  movements  and  strength, 
and  their  own  indolence  and  want  of  vigilance  drew  upon  them  the  con- 
tempt and  suspicion  of  the  people. 

The  8th  of  December,  St.  Cyr  united  his  army  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Fluvia.  The  9th  he  passed  that  river,  and  driving  the  Spaniards  over 
the  Ter,  established  the  head-quarters  at  Medinya,  ten  miles  from 
Gerona.  He  wished,  before  pursuing  his  own  march,  to  defeat  Lazan, 
lest  the  latter  should  harass  the  rear  of  the  army ;  but,  finding  that  the 
marquis  would  not  engage  in  a  serious  affair,  he  made  a  show  of  sitting 
down  before  Gerona  on  the  10th,  hoping  thereby  to  mislead  Vives,  and 
render  him  slow  to  break  up  the  blockade  of  Barcelona  :t  this  succeeded, 
the  Spaniard  remained  in  his  camp,  irresolute  and  helpless,  while  his 
enemy  was  rapidly  passing  the  defiles  and  rivers  between  Gerona  and 
the  Besos.^ 

The  nature  of  the  country  between  Figueras  and  Barcelona  has  been 
described  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  referring  to  that 
description,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  only  carriage  routes  by  which 
St.  Cyr  could  march  were,  one  by  the  sea-coast,  and  one  leading  through 
Gerona  and  Hostalrich.  The  first,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  English 
vessels,  had  been  broken  up  by  Lord  Cochrane  in  August ;  and  to  use 
the  second,  it  was.  necessary,  either  to  take  the  fortresses,  or  to  turn 
them  by  marching  for  three  days  through  the  mountains.  St.  Cyr 
adopted  the  last  plan,  trusting  that  rapidity  and  superior  knowledge  of 
war  would  enable  him  to  separate  Lazan  and  Alvarez  from  Vives,  and  so 
defeat  them  all  in  succession. 

On  the  11th  of  December  he  crossed  the  Ter  and  reached  La  Bisbal ; 
here  he  led  the  last  of  his  carriages,  delivered  out  four  days'  biscuit  and 
fiAy  rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  soldiers,  and  with  this  provision,  a 
drove  of  cattle,  and  a  reserve  of  only  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each 
man,  he  commenced  his  hardy  march,  making  for  Palamos.  On  the 
route  he  encountered  and  beat  some  migueletes  that  Juan  Claros  had 
brought  to  oppose  him,  and,  when  near  Palamos,  he  suffered  a  little 
from  the  fire  of  the  English  ships,  but  he  had  gained  a  first  step,  and  his 
hopes  were  high.  The  13th,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  coast,  and,  by 
a  forced  march,  reached  Vidreras  and  Llagostera,  thus  placing  himself 
between  Vives  and  Lazan,  for  the  latter  had  not  yet  passed  the  heights 
of  Casa  de  Selva. 
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The  14th,  marching  by  Mcuuinet  de  Selva  and  Martorel,  he  reached 
the  heights  above  Hostalrich,  and  encamped  at  Grions  and  Masanas* 
During  this  day's  journey,  his  rear  was  slightly  harassed  by  Lazan  and 
Claros,  but  he  was  well  content  to  find  the  strong  banks  of  the  Tordera 
undefended  by  Vives.  His  situation  was,  however,  extremely  critical: 
Lazan  and  Claros  had,  the  one  on  the  11th,  the  other  on  the  12th, 
informed  Vives  of  the  movement ;  hence  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  force 
before  Barcelona  might  be  expected,  at  any  moment,  in  some  of  the 
strong  positions  in  which  the  country  abounded ;  the  troops  from  Grerona 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  close  in  the  tear,  the  somatenes  were  gathering 
thickly  on  the  flanks,  Hostalrich  was  in  front,  and  the  French  soldiers 
had  only  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition. 

St.  Cyr's  design  was  to  turn  Hostalrich,  and  get  into  the  main  road 
again  behind  that  fortress.  The  smugglers  of  Perpignan  had  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  pathway,  but  a  shepherd  assured  him  that  there  was  a 
track  by  which  it  could  be  effected,  and,  when  the  efforts  of  the  staff- 
officers  to  trace  it  failed,  St.  Cyr  himself  discovered  it,  yet  nearly  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  somatenes  during  the  search.  However,  at  daybreak, 
the  15th,  the  troops  being  put  in  motion,  turned  the  fortress  and  gained 
the  main  road,  and  the  garrison  of  the  place,  endeavouring  to  harass 
their  rear,  was  repulsed ;  yet  the  somatenes  on  the  flanks,  emboldened, 
because  the  French,  to  save  ammunition,  did  not  return  their  Are,  became 
exceedingly  troublesome,  and  near  San  Celoni,  the  head  of  the  column 
encountered  some  battalions  of  migueletes,  which  Francisco  Milans  had 
brought  up  from  Arenas  de  Mar,  by  the  pass  of  Villa  Gorguin.  Milans, 
not  being  aware  of  St.  Cyr's  approach,  was  soon  beaten,  and  his  men  fell 
back,  part  to  Villa  Gorguin,  part  to  the  heights  of  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Cordera :  the  French  thus  gained  the  deflle  of  Trentapasos ;  but  they 
were  now  so  fatigued  that  all  desired  to  halt,  save  the  general,  who  in- 
sisted upon  the  troops  clearing  that  deflle,  and  reaching  a  plain  on  the 
other  side,  which  was  not  effected  before  ten  o'clock.  Lazan's  troops  did 
not  appear  during  the  day,  but  Vives'  army  was  in  front,  and  its  fires 
were  seen  on  the  hills  between  Cardadeu  and  Llinas. 

Information  of  St.  Cyr's  march,  as  I  have  already  observed,  had  been 
transmitted  to  Vives  on  the  11th,  and  there  was  time  for  him  to  have 
carried  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  the  Tordera,  before  the  French  could 
pass  that  river ;  but  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Tudela,  and  of  the 
appearance  of  the  French  near  Zaragoza,  arrived  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  Spanish  general  betrayed  the  greatest  weakness  and  indecision, 
at  one  moment  resolving  to  continue  before  Barcelona,  at  another  de- 
signing to  march  against  St.  Cyr.*  He  had,  on  the  9th,  sent  Rediog 
with  six  guns,  six  hundred  cavalry,  and  one  thousand  infantry,  to  take 
the  command  in  the  Ampurdan,  and,  on  the  12th,  after  receiving  Lazan's 
report,  he  re-enforced  Reding,  who  was  still  at  Granollcrs,  and  directed 
him  upon  Cardadeu.f  The  14th,  he  ordered  Francisco  Milans  to  march 
by  Mataro  and  Arenas  de  Mar,  to  examine  the  coast  road,  and,  if  the 
enemy  was  not  m  that  line,  to  repair  also  to  Cardadeu.  The  15th, 
Milans,  as  we  have  seen,  was  beaten  at  San  Celoni,  but,  in  the  night,  he 
rallied  his  whole  division  on  the  heights  of  Cordera,  thus  flanking  the 
left  of  the  French  forces  at  Llinas. 

A  Spanish  council  of  war  had  been  held  on  the  13th.  Caldagues 
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advised  that  four  thousand  migueletes  should  he  lefl  to  observe  Duhesme, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  army  should  march  at  once  to  fight  St.  Cyr ; 
good  and  soldierlike  council ;  but  Vives  was  loath  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  Barcelona,  and  adopting  half- measures,  led  Caldagues,  with  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  to  watch  Duhesme,  and  carried  the  centre  and  the  lefl, 
by  the  route  of  Granollers,  to  the  heights  between  Cardadeu  and  Llinas, 
where,  exclusive  of  Milans*  division,  he  united  in  the  night  of  the  15th 
about  eight  thousand  regulars,  besides  several  thousand  somatenes.  Du- 
hesme immediately  occupied  the  posts  abandoned  by  Vives,  and  thus 
separated  him  from  Caldagues  ;  yet  St.  Cyr's  position,  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  would  have  been  very  dangerous,  if  he  had  been  opposed  by 
any  but  Spanish  generals  and  Spanish  troops. 

Vives  and  those  about  him,  irresolute  and  weak  as  they  were  in 
action,  were  not  deficient  in  boasting  words;  they  called  the  French 
army,  in  derision,  the  succour  and,  in  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Baylen, 
announced  that  a  second  huU-fight^^^  in  which  Reding  was  again  the 
"  matadore^^  would  be  exhibited.  Dupont  and  St.  Cyr  were,  however, 
men  of  a  different  stamp :  the  latter  knowing  that  the  Spaniards  were  not 
troops  to  stand  the  shock  of  a  good  column,  united  his  army  in  one  solid 
mass  at  daybreak  on  the  16th,  and  without  hesitation  marched  against 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  ordering  the  head  of  the  column  to  go  headlong 
on,  without  either  firing  or  forming  line.* 

BATTLE  OF  CARDADEU. 

The  hills  occupied  by  the  Spanish  army  were  high  and  wooded. 
Vives,  in  person,  commanded  on  the  led,  the  other  wing  was  under 
Reding ;  the  somatenes  clustered  upon  a  lody  ridge  which  was  separated 
from  the  right  of  the  position  by  the  little  river  Mogent.  The  main 
road  from  Llinas  led  through  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  a  second  road 
branching  off  from  the  first,  and  running  between  the  Mogent  and 
Reding^s  ground,  went  to  Mataro.  The  flank  of  the  French  attacking 
column  was  galled  by  the  somatenes,  and  halted ;  General  Pino,  who  led 
it,  instead  of  falling  on  briskly,  sent  for  fresh  instructions,  and  mean- 
while extended  his  first  brigade  in  a  line  to  his  led.  St.  Cyr  reiterated 
the  order  to  fight  in  column,  but  he  was  sorely  troubled  at  Pino's 
error ;  for  Reding  advancing  against  the  front  and  flank  of  the  extended 
brigade,  obliged  it  to  commence  a  fire,  which  it  could  not  nourish  from 
the  want  of  ammunition. 

In  this  difficulty  the  French  general  acted  with  great  ability  and 
vigour;  Pino's  second  brigade  was  directed  to  do  that  which  the  first 
should  have  done,  two  companies  were  sent  to  menace  the  led  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  St.  Cyr  himself  rapidly  carried  Souham's  division,  by 
the  Mataro  road,  against  Reding's  extreme  right.  The  efiect  was  instan- 
taneous and  complete,  the  Spaniards  overthrown  on  the  centre  and  right, 
and  charged  by  the  cavalry,  were  beaten,  and  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, leaving  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  two  thousand  prisoners 
behind.  Vives  escaped  on  foot  across  the  mountain  to  Mataro,  where  he 
was  taken  on  board  an  English  vessel ;  but  Reding  fled  on  horseback  by 
the  main  road,  and  the  next  day,  having  rallied  some  of  the  fugitives  at 
Monraalo,  retreated  by  the  route  of  San  Culgat  to  Molino  del  Key.  The 
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loss  of  the  French  was  only  six  hundred  men,  and  the  battle,  which  lasted 
one  hour,  was  so  decisive,  that  St.  Cyr  resolved  to  push  on  to  Barcelona 
immediately,  without  seeking  to  defeat  Milans  or  Lazan,  whom  he  judged 
too  timid  to  venture  an  action :  moreover,  he  hoped  that  Duhesme,  who 
had  been  informed,  on  the  7th,  of  the  intended  march,  and  who  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  artillery,  would  intercept  and  turn  back  the  flying 
troops. 

The  French  had  scarcely  quitted  the  field  of  battle  when  Milans  arrived, 
and,  finding  how  matters  stood,  retired  to  Arenas  de  Mar,  giving  notice  to 
Lazan,  who  retreated  to  Gerona.  St.  Cyr's  rear  was  thus  cleared ;  but 
meanwhile  Duhesme,  heedless  of  what  was  passing  at  Cardadeu,  instead 
of  intercepting  the  beaten  army,  sent  Lecchi  to  attack  Caldagues,  who 
had  concentrated  his  division  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  repulsed 
Lecchi,  but  then  retired  behind  the  Llobregat,  leaving  behind  some  artil- 
lery and  the  large  magazines  which  Vives  had  collected  for  the  siege. 
Thus  St.  Cyr  reached  Barcelona,  without  encountering  any  of  Duhesme's 
troops,  and  in  his  Memoirs  of  this  campaign,  he  represents  that  general 
as  astonishingly  negligent ;  seeking  neither  to  molest  the  enemy  nor  to 
meet  the  French  army,  treating  every  thing  belonging  to  the  service  with 
indiflference,  making  false  returns,  and  conniving  at  gross  malversation 
in  his  generals.    Duhesme,  however,  has  not  wanted  defenders. 

St.  Cyr,  now  reflecting  upon  the  facility  with  which  his  opponents 
could  be  defeated,  and  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  them,  resolved  to  rest  a 
few  days  at  Barcelona,  in  hopes  that  the  Spaniards,  if  unmolested,  would 
reassemble  in  number  behind  the  Llobregat,  and  enable  him  to  strike  an 
effectual  blow ;  for  his  design  was  to  disperse  their  forces  so  as  they 
should  not  be  able  to  interrupt  the  sieges  which  he  meditated,  nor  was  be 
deceived  in  his  calculations.  Reding  having  joined  Caldagues,  rallied 
from  twelve  to  fiHeen  thousand  men  behind  the  Llobregat ;  and  Vives, 
who  had  relanded  at  Sitjes,  sent  orders  to  Lazan  and  Milans  to  join  him 
there  by  the  way  of  Valles ;  the  arrival  of  the  latter  was,  however,  so 
uncertain  that  the  French  general,  who  knew  of  these  orders,  judging  it 
better  to  attack  Reding  at  once,  united  Chabran*s  division  to  his  own,  and 
on  the  20th,  advanced  to  St.  Felieu  de  Llobregat. 

The  Spaniards  were  drawn  up  on  the  heights  behind  the  village  of 
San  Vincente,  and  their  position,  lofly  and  rugged,  commanded  a  free  view 
of  the  approaches  from  Barcelona ;  the  Llobregat  covered  the  front,  and 
the  lefl  was  secured  from  attack,  except  at  the  bridge  of  Molino  del  Rey, 
which  was  intrenched,  guarded  by  a  strong  detachment,  and  protected  by 
heavy  guns.  Reding's  cavalry  amounted  to  one  thousand,  and  he  had 
fifly  pieces  of  artillery,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  in  battery  at  the 
bridge  of  Molino  del  Rey ;  his  right  was,  however,  accessible,  because 
the  river  was  fordable  in  several  places.  The  main  road  to  Villa  Franca 
led  through  this  position,  and,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the 
rear,  the  pass  of  Ordal  offered  another  post  of  great  strength. 

Vives  was  at  San  Vincente  on  the  19th,  but  returned  to  Villa  Fraoca 
the  same  day :  hence  when  the  French  appeared  on  the  20th,  the  camp 
was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  a  council  of  war  being  held,  one  party 
was  for.  fighting,  another  for  retreating  to  Ordal,  finally  an  ofiSoer  was 
sent  to  Vives  for  orders,  and  he  returned  with  a  message,  that  Reding 
might  retreat  if  he  could  not  defend  his  post ;  but  the  latter  fearing  that 
he  should  be  accused,  and  perhaps  sacrificed  for  returning  without  reason, 
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resolved  to  fight,  although  he  anticipated  nothing  but  disaster.*  The 
season  was  extremely  severe,  snow  was  falling,  and  both  armies  sufl!ered 
from  cold  and  wet ;  the  Spanish  soldiers  were,  however,  dispirited  by  past 
defeats,  and  the  despondency  and  irresolution  of  their  generals  could  not 
escape  observation,  while  the  French  and  Italian  troops  were  confident  in 
their  commander,  and  flushed  with  success.  In  these  dispositions  the 
two  armies  passed  the  night. 

BATTLE  OF  MOLINO  DEL  KEY. 

St.  Cyr  observing  that  Reding's  attention  was  principally  directed  to 
the  bridge  of  Molino,  ordered  Chabran's  division  to  that  side,  with  instruc- 
tions to  create  a  diversion  by  opening  a  fire  from  some  artillery,  and  then 
retiring  as  if  his  guns  could  not  resist  the  weight  of  the  Spanish  metal ; 
in  short,  to  persuade  the  enemy  that  a  powerful  effort  would  be  made 
there ;  but  when  the  centre  and  right  of  the  Spaniards  should  be  attacked, 
Chabran  was  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  and  assail  the  heights 
beyond  it.  This  stratagem  succeeded.  Reding  accumulated  troops  on  his 
lefl,  and  neglected  his  other  flank,  which  was  the  real  point  of  attack. 
For  Pino's  division  crossing  the  Llobregat  at  daylight  on  the  21st,  by  a 
ford  in  front  of  St.  Felieu,  marched  against  the  right  of  the  Spanish  posi- 
tion ;  Chabot's  division  followed ;  Souham's,  which  had  passed  at  a  ford 
lower  down  and  then  ascended  by  the  right  bank,  covered  Pino's  passage ; 
the  light  cavalry  were  held  in  reserve  behind  Chabot's  division,  and  a 
regiment  of  cuirassiers  was  sent  to  support  Chabran  at  Molino  del  Rey. 

The  Spanish  position  consisted  of  two  mountain  heads,  separated  by  a 
narrow  ravine  and  a  torrent.  The  troops  of  the  right  wing  being  exceed- 
ingly weakened,  were  immediately  chased  off  their  headland  by  the  lead- 
ing brigade  of  Pino's  division,  and  Reding  then  seeing  his  error,  changed 
his  front,  drawing  up  on  the  other  mountain,  on  a  new  line,  nearly  per- 
pendicular t6  the  Llobregat,  but  he  still  kept  a  strong  detachment  at  the 
bridge  of  Molino,  which  was  thus  in  rear  of  his  lefl. 

The  French  division  formed  rapidly  for  a  fresh  effort,  Souham  was  on 
the  right,  Pino  in  the  centre,  Chabot  on  the  lefl ;  and  the  latter  gained 
ground  in  the  direction  of  Villa  Franca,  endeavouring  to  turn  the  Spa- 
niards' right,  and  cut  ofl* their  retreat,  while  the  light  cavalry  making  way 
between  the  mountain  and  the  river,  sought  to  connect  themselves  with 
Chabran  at  Molino.  The  other  two  columns,  having  crossed  the  ravine 
that  separated  them  from  the  Spaniards,  ascended  the  opposite  mountain. 
The  Catalans  forming  quickly,  opposed  their  enemies  with  an  orderly  but 
ill  directed  fire,  and  their  front  line  advancing,  oflered  to  charge  with  an 
appearance  of  great  intrepidity;  but  their  courage  sinking,  they  turned  as 
the  hostile  masses  approached,  and  the  reserve  immediately  opened  a 
confused  volley  upon  both  parties;  in  this  disorder,  the  road  to  Villa 
Franca  being  intercepted  by  Chabot,  the  right  was  forced  upon  the  centre, 
the  centre  upon  the  lefl,  and  the  whole  pushed  back  in  confusion  upon 
Molino  del  Rey.  Meantime  a  detachment  from  Chabran's  division,  passing 
the  Llobregat  above  Molino,  blocked  the  road  to  Martorel,  and  in  this 
miserable  situation  the  Spaniards  being  charged  by  the  light  cavalry, 
scarcely  a  man  would  have  escaped  if  Chabran  had  obeyed  his  orders,  by 
pushing  across  the  bridge  of  Molino  upon  their  rear.    But  that  general,  at 
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all  times  feeble  in  execution,  remained  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  action 
until  the  right  of  Souham's  division  reached  the  bridge ;  thus  the  routed 
troops  escaped  by  dispersion,  throwing  away  every  thing  that  could  impede 
their  flight  across  the  mountains.  Vives  reached  the  field  of  battle  just  as 
the  rout  was  complete,  and  was  forced  to  fly  with  the  rest. 

The  victorious  army  pursued  in  three  columns;  Chabran's  in  the 
direction  of  Igualada ;  Chabot*s  by  the  road  of  San  Sadurni,  which  turned 
the  pass  of  Ordal ;  Souham's  by  the  royal  route  of  Villa  Franca,  at  which 
place  the  head-quarters  were  established  on  the  22d.  The  posts  of  Villa 
Nueva  and  Sitjes  were  immediately  occupied  by  Pino,  while  Souham 
pushed  the  fugitives  to  the  gates  of  Tarragona ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Spa- 
niards, owing  to  their  swiflness,  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Not  more  than  twelve  hundred  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  yet  many 
superior  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and,  on  the  22d,  was  taken  the 
Ck>unt  de  Caldagues,  a  man  apparently  pedantic  in  military  affairs,  and 
wanting  in  modesty,  but  evidently  possessed  of  both  courage  and  talenL 
The  whole  of  the  artillery,  vast  quantities  of  powder,  and  a  magazine  of 
English  muskets,  quite  new,  were  captured ;  yet  many  of  the  migueietes 
were  unarmed,  and  the  junta  were  unceasing  in  their  demands  for  suc- 
cours of  this  nature !  but  the  history  of  any  one  province  was  the  history 
of  all  Spain. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Tomiilt  in  Tarragona — Reding  proclaimed  general — Re^nforcementa  join  the  Spaniard*— 
Actions  at  Bruch — Lazan  aavances,  and  fights  at  Castel  Ampurias — He  quarrels  with 
Reding,  and  marches  towards  Zaragoza — Reding's  plans — St.  Cvr  breaks  Keding'a  line  at 
Llacuna — Actions  at  Capelades,  Igoalada.  and  St  Ma^i — Unable  to  uke  the  abbej  of 
Creuz,  St.  Cyr  turns  it,  and  reaches  Villa  Radona — Joined  bj  Souham's  division,  takef 
post  at  Vails  and  Pia — Reding  rallies  his  centre  and  left  wing — ICndeavoura  to  reach  Tar- 
ragona—Battle of  Valla— Weak  condition  of  Tortosa — St  Cjr  blockades  Tarragona- 
Sickness  in  that  city — St  Cyr  resolves  to  retire — Chabran  forces  the  bridge  of  Molino  del 
Rey — Conspiracy  in  Barcelona  fails — Colonel  Briche  arrives  with  a  detachment  from 
Aragon — St  Cyr  retires  behind  the  Llobregat — Pino  defeats  Wimpfenat  Tarraaa — Reding 
dies — His  character — Blake  is  appointed  captain-general  of  the  Coronilla  Changes  the 
line  of  operations  to  Aragon — Events  in  that  province — Suchet  takes  the  cominand  of 
the  French  at  Zaragoxa— Colonel  Perena  and  Baget  oblige  eight  French  companies  to 
surrender — Blake  advances — Battle  of  Alcaniz — Suchet  falls  back— Disorder  in  his  army 
— Blake  neclecta  Catalonia^-St  Cyr  marches  by  the  valley  of  Conffosto  upon  Vicb— 
Action  at  the  defile  of  Garriga — I^cchi  conducts  the  prisoners  to  the  Fluvia — Sc.  Cyr 
hears  of  the  Austrian  waiv-^rcelona  victualled  by  a  French  squadron — Observatioiis. 

Babcelona  was  now  completely  relieved,  and  the  Spanish  magazines 
supplied  it  for  several  months ;  there  was  no  longer  a  Catalan  army  in 
the  field,  and  in  Tarragona,  where  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  of  the 
fugitives,  from  this  and  the  former  battle,  had  taken  refuge,  there  was 
terrible  disorder.  The  people  rose  tumultuously,  broke  open  the  public 
stores,  and  laying  hands  on  all  the  weapons  they  could  find,  rushed  from 
place  to  place,  as  if  searching  for  something  to  vent  their  fury  upon ;  they 
called  aloud  for  the  head  of  Vives,  and  to  save  his  life  he  was  cast  into 
prison  by  Reding,  who  was  proclaimed  general-in-chief.*  The  regular 
officers  were  insulted  by  the  populace,  and  there  was  as  usual  a  general 
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cry  to  defend  the  city,  mixed  with  furious  menaces  against  traitors  ;  but 
there  were  neither  guns,  nor  ammunition,  nor  provisions,  and  during  the 
first  moment  of  anarchy,  St.  Cyr  might  certainly  have  rendered  himself 
master  of  Tarragona  by  a  vigorous  effort.*  The  opportunity  soon  passed 
away  ;  the  French  general  seeking  only  to  procure  subsistence,  occupied 
himself  in  forming  a  train  of  field  artillery,  while  Reding,  who  had  been 
almost  without  hope,  proceeded  to  rally  the  army,  and  place  the  town  in 
a  state  of  defence. 

The  1st  of  January  eleven  thousand  infantry  and  eight  hundred  cavalry 
reassembled  at  Tarragona  and  Reus ;  a  Swiss  regiment  from  Majorca, 
and  two  Spanish  regiments  from  Grenada,  increased  this  force ;  and  the 
5th  three  thousand  four  hundred  men  arrived  from  Valencia ;  from  thence 
also  five  thousand  muskets,  ammunition  in  proportion,  and  ten  thousand 
pikes,  fresh  from  England,  were  forwarded  to  Tarragona,  and  a  supply 
of  money,  obtained  from  the  British  agents  at  Seville,  completed  the  list 
of  fortuitous  events  following  the  disaster  of  Molino  del  Rey.f  These 
fortunate  circumstances,  and  the  inactivity  of  St.  Cyr,  who  seemed  para- 
lysed, restored  the  confidence  of  the  Catalans ;  yet  their  system  remained 
unchanged,  for  in  Spain  confidence  often  led  to  insubordination,  but 
never  to  victory. 

A  part  of  the  fugitives  from  Molino  had  taken  refuge  at  Bnich,  and 
being  joined  by  the  somatenes,  chose  Major  Green,  an  English  military 
agent,  for  their  general,  thinking  to  hold  that  post,  which  was  considered 
impregnable  ever  since  the  defeats  of  Chabran  and  Swartz.  St.  Cyr,  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  French  arms,  detached 
Chabran  himself  the  11th  of  January  to  take  his  own  revenge;  but  as 
that  general  was  still  depressed  by  the  recollection  of  his  former  defeat, 
to  encourage  him,  Chabot  was  directed  from  San  Sadurni  upon  Igualada, 
by  which  the  defile  of  Bruch  was  turned,  and  a  permanent  defence  ren- 
dered impossible.^  Green  made  little  or  no  resistance,  eight  guns  were 
taken,  a  considerable  number  of  men  were  killed,  the  French  pursued  to 
Igualada,  and  a  detachment,  without  orders,  even  assailed  and  took  Mont- 
serrat  itself,  and  rejoined  the  main  body  without  loss.  Chabot  was  then 
recalled  to  San  Sadurni,  and  Chabran  was  quartered  at  Martorel. 

While  these  events  were  passing  beyond  the  Llobregat,  the  Marquis  of 
Lazan  had  advanced,  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  towards  Castellon 
de  Ampurias.  The  Ist  of  January  he  drove  back  a  battalion  of  infantry 
upon  Rosas  with  considerable  loss;  but  the  next  day  General  Reille, 
having  assembled  about  three  thousand  men,  intercepted  his  communica- 
tions, and  attacked  him  in  his  position  behind  the  Muga ;  the  victory 
seems  to  have  been  undecided,  and  in  the  night,  Lazan  regaining  his  com- 
munications, returned  to  Gerona. 

The  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey  having  abated  for  a  time  the  ardour  of 
the  Catalans,  Reding  was  enabled  to  avoid  serious  actions,  while  the 
somatenes  harassed  the  enemy  ;  and  this  plan  being  followed  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  was  exceedingly  troublesome  to  St.  Cyr, 
because  he  was  obliged  to  send  small  parties  continually  to  seek  for  pro- 
vision, which  the  country  people  hid  with  great  care,  striving  hard  to  pro- 
tect their  scanty  stores.  In  the  beginning  of  February  the  district  between 
the  Llobregat  and  Tarragona  was  almost  exhausted  of  food ;  the  English 
ships  continued  to  vex  the  coast-line ;  and  the  French,  besides  deserters, 
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lost  many  men,  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  innumerable  petty  skirnnishes 
sustained  by  the  marauding  parties.  Still  St.  Cyr  maintained  his  posi- 
tions, until  the  country  people,  tired  of  a  warfare  in  which  they  were  the 
chief  sufferers,  clamoured  against  Reding,  that  he,  with  a  large  regular 
force,  should  look  calmly  on,  until  the  last  morsel  of  food  was  discovered, 
and  torn  from  their  starving  families ;  the  townspeople,  also  feeling  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  troops,  impatiently  urged  the  general  to  fight, 
nor  was  this  insubordination  confined  to  the  rude  multitude. 

Lazan,  although  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  men,  remained  perfectly 
inactive  afier  the  skirmish  at  Castellon  de  Ampurias ;  but  when  Reding 
required  him  to  leave  a  suitable  garrison  in  Gerona,  and  bring  the  rest  of 
his  troops  to  Igualada,  he  would  not  obey,  and  their  dispute  was  only 
terminated  by  Lazan's  marching,  with  five  thousand  men,  to  the  assistance 
of  Zaragoza.  His  operations  there  have  been  related  in  the  narrative  of 
that  siege. 

The  army  immediately  under  Reding  was  very  considerable,  the 
Swiss  battalions  were  numerous  and  good,  and  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  Spanish  regiments  were  in  Catalonia.  Every  fifth  man 
of  the  robust  population  had  been  called  out  ader  the  defeat  of  Molino 
del  Rey,  and,  although  the  people,  averse  to  serve  as  regular  soldiers, 
did  not  readily  answer  the  call,  the  force  under  Reding  was,  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  not  less  than  twenty-eight  thousand  men.  The 
urban  guards  were  also  put  in  activity,  and  about  fifieen  thousand  soma- 
tenes  assisted  the  regular  troops ;  but  there  was  more  show  than  real 
power,  for  Reding  was  incapable  of  wielding  the  regular  troops  skilfully, 
and  the  migueletes  being  ill  armed,  without  clothing,  and  insubordinate, 
devastated  the  country  equally  with  the  enemy.  The  somatenes,  who 
only  took  arms  for  local  interests,  would  not  fight,  except  at  the  times,  in 
the  manner,  and  in  the  place  that  suited  themselves ;  they  neglected  the 
advice  of  the  regular  officers,  reviled  all  who  would  not  adopt  their  own 
views,  and  caused  many  to  be  removed  from  their  commands.  The  Spa- 
nish generals  never  obtained  from  them  good  information  of  the  enemy's 
movements ;  yet  their  own  plans  were  always  made  known  to  the  French, 
for  at  Reding's  head -quarters,  as  at  those  of  Castanos  before  the  battle  of 
Tudela,  every  project  was  openly  and  ostentatiously  discussed.  Reding 
himself  was  a  man  of  no  military  talent,  his  activity  was  of  body,  not  of 
mind ;  but  he  was  brave  and  honourable ;  and  popular,  because,  being 
without  system,  arrangement,  or  deep  design,  and  easy  in  his  nature,  he 
thwarted  no  man's  humours,  and  thus  gently  floated  in  the  troubled 
waters  until  their  sudden  reflux  left  him  on  the  rocks. 

The  Catalonian  army  was  now  divided  into  four  distinct  corps : 

Alvarez,  with  four  thousand  men,  held  Gerona  and  the  Ampurdan ; 

Lazan,  with  five  thousand,  was  near  Zaragoza ; 

Don  Juan  Castro,  an  ofllicer  accused  by  the  Spaniards  of  treachery 
and  who  afterwards  did  attach  himself  to  Joseph's  party,  occupied,  with 
sixteen  thousand  men,  a  line  extending  from  Olesa  on  the  upper  Llobregat, 
to  the  pass  of  Sta.  Cristina,  near  Tarragona  ;  this  line,  running  through 
Bruch,  Igualada  and  Llacuna,  was  above  sixty  miles  long. 

The  remainder  of  the  army,  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
under  Reding  himself,  was  quartered  at  Tarragona,  Reus,  and  the  vici- 
nity of  those  places.  The  troops  were  fed  from  Valencia  and  Aragon, 
the  convoys  from  the  former  being  conveyed  in  vessels  along  the  coast ; 
but  the  magazines  being  accumulated  in  one  or  two  points  of  the  line, 
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and  chosen  without  judgment,  fettered  Reding's  movements,  and  regu- 
lated those  of  the  French,  whose  only  difficulty,  in  fact,  was  to  procure 
food. 

Early  in  February,  St.  Cyr,  having  exhausted  the  country  about  him, 
and  finding  his  communications  much  vexed  by  the  somatenes  and  by 
descents  from  the  English  ships,  concentrated  his  divisions  in  masses  at 
Vendril,.  Villa  Franca,  San  Sadurni,  and  Martorel.  His  corps  having 
been  re-enforced  by  the  German  division,  and  by  some  conscripts, 
amounted  at  this  period  to  forty-eight  thousand  men,  of  which  forty-one 
thousand  were  under  arms,*  but  the  force  immediately  with  himself  did 
not  exceed  twenty-three  thousand  combatants.  The  relative  position  of 
the  two  armies  was,  however,  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French  general ; 
his  line  extending  from  Vendril,  by  Villa  Franca,  to  Martorel,  was  not 
more  than  thirty  miles,  and  he  had  a  royal  road  by  which  to  retreat  on 
Barcelona ;  whereas  the  Spanish  posts  covering  an  extent  of  above  sixty 
miles,  formed  a  half-circle  round  the  French  line,  and  their  communica- 
tions were  more  rugged  than  those  of  St.  Cyr.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that,  by  avoiding  any  serious  action,  the  Catalans  might  have 
obliged  the  French  to  abandon  the  country  between  the  Llobregat  and 
Tarragona;  famine  and  the  continued  drain  of  men,  in  a  mountain  war- 
fare, would  have  forced  the  latter  away,  nor  could  they  have  struck  any 
formidable  blow  to  relieve  themselves,  seeing  that  all  the  important 
places  were  fortified  towns  requiring  a  regular  siege.  The  never-failing 
arrogance  of  the  Spanish  character,  and  the  unstable  judgment  of  Reding, 
induced  him  to  forego  these  advantages.  The  closing  of  the  French 
posts  and  some  success  in  a  few  petty  skirmishes  were  magnified,  the 
last  into  victories,  and  the  first  into  a  design  on  the.  part  of  the  enemy 
to  fly ;  and  an  intercourse  opened  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barce- 
lona gave  hopes  of  regaining  that  city  by  means  of  a  conspiracy  within 
the  walls.  The  Catalans  had  before  made  proposals  to  General  Lecchi 
to  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  that  place ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  more 
strongly  marks  the  absurd  self-sufficiency  of  the  Spaniards  during  this 
war  than  the  repeated  attempts  they  made  to  corrupt  the  French  com- 
manders. As  late  as  the  year  1810,  Martin  Carrera,  being  at  the  head  of 
about  two  thousand  ragged  peasants,  half-armed,  and  only  existing  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  outposts,  offered  to  Marshal  Ney,  then  in- 
vesting Ciudad  Rodrigo,  rank  and  honours  in  the  Spanish  army  if  he 
would  desert! 

Reding,  swayed  by  the  popular  clamour,  which  this  state  of  aflairs  pro- 
duced, resolved  to  attack,  and  in  this  view  directed  Castro  to  collect  his 
sixteen  thousand  men,  to  fall  upon  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  St.  Cyr,  by 
the  routes  of  Llacuna  and  Igualada ;  and  to  send  a  detachment  to  seize 
the  pass  of  Ordal,  to  cut  ofl*  the  French  line  of  retreat  to  Barcelona ; 
meanwhile,  advancing  with  eight  thousand  by  the  roads  of  Vendril  and 
Sta.  Cristina,  he,  himself,  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front.  All  the 
migueletes  and  somatenes  between  Gerona  and  the  Besos  were  to  aid  in 
these  operations,  the  object  being  to  surround  the  French,  a  favourite 
project  with  the  Spaniards  at  all  times ;  and  as  they  publicly  announced 
this  intention,  the  joy  was  universal,  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  army 
being  as  usual  anticipated  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

The  Catalans  were  in  motion  on  the  14th  of  February,  but  St.  Cyr  had 
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kept  his  army  well  in  hand,  and  seeing  the  Spaniards  were  ready  to  break 
in  upon  him,  resolved  to  strike  first.  Wherefore  leaving  Souham's  divi- 
sion at  Vendril,  to  hold  Reding  in  check,  on  the  16lh  St.  Cyr  marched 
from  Villa  Franca,  with  Pino's  division,  and  overthrew  Castro's  advanced 
posts  which  were  at  Llacuna  and  Saint  Quinti.  The  Spanish  centre  was 
thus  pierced,  their  wings  completely  separated,  and  Castro's  right  was 
thrown  back  upon  Capel lades. 

The  17th,  the  French  general  continuing  his  movement  with  Pino's 
division,  reached  Capellades,  where  he  expected  to  unite  with  Chabot^and 
Chabran,  who  had  orders  to  concentrate  there, — ^the  one  from  San  Saduroi, 
the  other  from  Martorel.  By  this  skilful  movement  he  avoided  the  pass 
of  Bruch,  and  concentrated  three  divisions  on  the  extreme  right  of  Castro's 
lefl  wing  and  close  to  his  magazines,  which  were  at  Igualada. 

Chabot  arrived  the  first,  and,  being  for  a  little  time  unsupported,  was 
attacked  and  driven  back  with  loss,  but  when  the  othar  divisions  came  up, 
the  action  was  restored,  and  the  Spaniards  put  to  flight.  They  rallied 
again  at  Pobla  de  Claramunt,  between  Capellades  and  Igualada,  a  circum- 
stance agreeable  to  St.  Cyr,  because  he  had  sent  Mazzuchelli's  brigade 
from  Llacuna  direct  upon  Igualada,  and  if  Chabot  had  not  been  so  hard 
pressed,  the  action  at  Capellades  was  to  have  been  delayed  until  Mazzu- 
chelli  had  got  into  the  rear;*'  scarcely  however  was  the  head  of  that 
general's  column  descried,  when  Castro,  who  was  at  Igualada  with  his 
reserves,  recalled  the  troops  from  Pobla  de  Claramunt.  The  French 
were  close  at  their  heels,  and  the  whole  passed  through  Igualada,  fighting 
and  in  disorder;  af\er  which,  losing  all  courage,  the  Spaniards  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  fled  by  the  three  routes  of  Cervera,  Calaf,  and 
Manresa.  They  were  pursued  all  the  17th,  yet  the  French  returned  the 
next  day  with  few  prisoners,  because,  says  St.  Cyr,  "  the  Catalans  are 
endowed  by  nature  loith  strong  knees J*^ 

Having  thus  broken  through  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  line,  defeated  a 
part  of  the  led  wing  and  taken  the  magazines,  St.  Cyr  posted  Chabot  and 
Chabran  at  Igualada,  to  keep  the  beaten  troops  in  check,  while  himself, 
with  Pino's  division,  marched  on  the  18th  to  fight  Reding,  whose  extreme 
led  was  now  at  St.  Magi.  Souham  also  had  been  instructed,  when  by 
preconcerted  signals  he  should  know  that  the  attack  at  Igualada  had  suc- 
ceeded, to  force  the  pass  of  Cristina,  and  push  forward  to  Villa  Radona, 
upon  which  town  St.  Cyr  was  now  marching. 

The  position  of  St.  Magi  was  attacked  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  and  carried  without  difficulty,  but  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
single  peasant  to  guide  the  troops,  on  the  next  day's  march,  to  the  abbey 
of  Santa  Creuz.  In  this  perplexity,  a  wounded  Spanish  captain,  who  was 
prisoner,  having  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Tarragona,  St.  Cyr 
assented,  offering  to  carry  him  to  the  Creuz,  and  thus  the  prisoner  un- 
consciously acted  as  a  guide  to  his  enemies.f  The  march  was  long  aod 
difficult,  and  it  was  late  ere  they  reached  the  abbey,  which  was  a  strong 
point  occupied  in  force  by  the  troops  that  had  been  beaten  from  San  Magi 
the  evening  before ;  wherefore  the  French,  ader  a  fruitless  demonstration 
for  assaulting  it,  took  a  position  for  the  night.  Meanwhile,  Reding,  hear- 
ing of  Castro's  defeat,  made  a  drad  of  men  and  guns  from  the  right  wing, 
and  was  marching  by  Pla  and  the  pass  of  Cabra,  intending  to  rally  his 
led,  and  as  his  road  run  just  behind  Santa  Creuz,  he  was  passing  at  the 
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moment  when  the  French  appeared  before  that  place,  but  as  neither 
general  was  aware  of  the  other's  presence,  each  continued  his  particular 
movement. 

The  20th  St.  Cyr,  crossing  the  Gaya  river  under  a  fire  from  the  abbey, 
continued  his  rapid  march  upon  Villa  Radona,  near  which  place  he  dis- 
persed a  small  corps,  but  finding  that  Souham  was  not  come  up,  he  sent 
an  officer,  escorted  by  a  battalion,  to  hasten  that  general,  whose  non- 
arrival  gave  reason  to  believe  that  the  staff-officers  and  spies,  sent  with  pre- 
vious instructions,  had  all  been  intercepted.  This  caused  the  delay  of  a 
day  and  a  half,  which  might  have  otherwise  sufficed  to  crush  Reding's 
right  wing,  surprised  as  it  would  have  been,  without  a  chief,  in  the  plain 
of  Tarragona. 

While  the  French  rested  at  Villa  Radona,  Reding  pursued  his  march 
to  Sta.  Coloma  de  Querault,  where  he  rallied  many  of  Castro's  fugitives, 
and  thus  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  totally  changed ;  for  Souham,  ader 
forcing  the  pass  of  Sta.  Cristina,  reached  Villa  Radona  the  21st,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  weakly  men,  who  had  been  Icfl  at  Villa  Franca,  also 
arrived;  hence  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  French  army  were 
concentrated  at  Villa  Radona  at  the  moment  when  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, being  joined  by  the  detachment  beaten  from  Sta.  Cristina,  and 
by  the  troops  from  the  abbey  of  Creuz,  had  also  rallied  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces,  at  Sta.  Coloma  de  Querault.  Each  general  could  now,  by 
a  rapid  march,  overwhelm  his  adversary's  right  wing ;  but  the  troops  lefl 
by  Reding,  in  the  plain  of  Tarragona,  could  retire  upon  that  fortress, 
while  those  lefl  by  St.  Cyr  at  Igualada,  were  without  support.  When, 
therefore,  the  French  general,  who,  continuing  his  movement  on  Tar- 
ragona, had  reached  Vails  the  22d,  heard  of  Reding's  march,  he  im- 
mediately returned  with  Pino's  division  to  Pla,  resolved,  if  the  Spanish 
general  should  advance  towards  Igualada,  to  follow  him  with  a  sharp 
spur. 

The  23d  the  French  halted ;  Souham  at  Vails  to  watch  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  plain  of  Tarragona ;  Pino's  division  at  Pla,  but  sending 
detachments  to  the  abbey  of  Creuz  and  towards  Sta.  Coloma  to  feel  for 
Reding.  In  the  evening  these  detachments  returned  with  some  prisoners ; 
the  one  reported  that  the  abbey  was  abandoned ;  the  other  that  the 
Spanish  general  was  making  his  way  back  to  Tarragona,  by  the  route  of 
Sarreal  and  Monblanc.  St.  Cyr,  therefore,  retained  Pino's  division  at 
Pla,  pushed  his  advanced  posts  on  the  right  to  the  abbey,  and  in  front  to 
the  defile  of  Cabra,  designing  to  encounter  the  Spaniards,  if  they  re- 
turned by  either  of  these  roads  ;  and  he  ordered  Souham  to  take  post  in 
front  of  Vails,  with  his  lefl  on  the  Francoli  river,  his  right  towards  Pla, 
and  his  advanced  guard  at  Pixa  Moxons,  to  watch  for  Reding  by  the  road 
of  Monblanc. 

The  24th,  the  Spanish  general,  being  in  Sta.  Coloma,  called  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  Colonel  Doyle,  the  British  military  agent,  assisted. 
One  party  was  for  fighting  St.  Cyr,  another  for  retreating  to  Lerida,  a 
third  for  attacking  Chabran  at  Igualada,  a  fourth  for  regaining  the  plain 
of  Tarragona.  There  were  many  opinions,  but  neither  wisdom  nor  reso- 
lution, and  finally.  Reding,  leaving  General  Wimpfen,  with  four  thousand 
men,  at  Sta.  Coloma,  decided  to  regain  Tarragona,  and  took  the  route  of 
Monblanc,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  following  the  Spanish 
accounts,  but  St.  Cyr  says  with  fifleen  thousand.  The  Catalan  general 
knew  that  Vails  was  occupied,  and  his  line  of  march  intercepted  ;  but  he 
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imagined  the  French  to  be  only  five  or  six  thousand,  for  the  exact  situa- 
tion and  strength  of  an  enemy  were  particulars  that  seldom  troubled 
Spanish  commanders. 

BATTLE  OF  VALLS. 

While  in  full  march  without  any  scouts,  at  daybreak  on  the  25th  of 
February,  the  head  of  Reding's  column  was  suddenly  fired  upon  at  Pixa 
Moxons  by  Souham's  detachment,  which  was  immediately  driven  in 
upon  the  main  body,  and  this  attack  being  vigorously  followed,  the 
whole  of  that  general's  division  gave  way.  Under  cover  of  this  fight  the 
Spanish  baggage  and  artillery  passed  the  Francoli  river,  and  the  road  to 
Tarragona  being  thus  opened.  Reding  might  have  efi^ected  his  retreat 
without  difficulty;  but  he  continued  to  press  Souham  until  St.  Cyr,  who 
had  early  intelligence  of  what  was  passing,  came  down  from  Pla  upon 
the  left  flank  of  the  Spanish  army.  When  the  French  dragoons,  which 
preceded  their  infantry,  appeared  in  Souham's  line.  Reding  recrossed  the 
Francoli  and  took  a  position  behind  that  river,  intending  to  retreat  from 
thence  in  the  evening,  but  his  able  opponent  obliged  him  again  to  fight, 
and  at  three  o'clock  the  action  recommenced.  The  banks  of  the  Francoli 
were  steep  and  rugged,  and  the  position  beyond  strong  and  difficult  of 
access,  yet  the  French  general  wishing,  as  he  himself  states,  to  increase 
the  moral  ascendency  of  his  soldiers,  forbad  the  artillery,  although  well 
placed  for  execution,  to  play  on  Reding's  battalions,  lest  they  should  fly 
before  the  infantry  could  reach  them  1  Under  this  curious  arrangement 
the  battle  was  begun  by  the  light  troops. 

The  French,  or  rather  Italian  infantry,  were  superior  in  number  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  columns,  covered  by  the  skirmishers,  passed  the  river 
with  great  alacrity,  and  ascended  the  heights  under  an  exceedingly 
regular  fire,  which  was  continued  until  the  attacking  troops  had  nearly 
reached  the  summit  of  the  position ;  then  both  Swiss  and  Catalans  wa- 
vered, and  breaking  ere  the  infantry  could  close  with  them,  were  instantly 
charged  by  the  French  cavalry.  Reding,  after  receiving  several  sabre 
wounds,  saved  himself  at  Tarragona,  where  the  greatest  number  of  the 
vanquished  also  took  refuge,  while  the  remainder  fled  in  the  greatest 
disorder  by  the  routes  of  Tortosa  and  Lerida.  The  Count  of  Castel 
d'Orius  and  many  other  superior  ofllicers,  the  artillery  and  the  baggage 
were  taken,  four  thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  during  all 
these  movements  and  actions.  Reding  received  no  assistance  from  the 
somatenes :  nor  is  this  surprising,  for  it  may  be  received  as  an  axiom  in 
war,  that  armed  peasants  are  only  formidable  to  stragglers  and  small 
detachments ;  when  the  regular  forces  engage,  the  poor  countryman, 
sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  wisely  quits  the  field. 

St.  Cyr  lost  only  a  thousand  men,  and  on  the  26th  Souham  entered  the 
rich  town  of  Reus,  where,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  the  inhabitants 
remained.  Pino  then  occupied  Pla,  Alcover,  and  Vails,  detachments 
were  sent  to  Salou  and  Villa  Seca,  on^the  sea-coast  west  of  Tarragona, 
and  Chabot,  recalled  from  Igualada,  was  posted  at  the  Santa  Creuz,  to 
watch  Wimpfen,  who  still  remained  at  Santa  Coloma  de  Qucrault. 

This  battle  of  Vails  finished  the  regular  warfare  in  Catalonia  for  the 
time.  Those  detachments,  which  by  the  previous  movements  had  been 
cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  joined  the  somatenes,  and  as 
partisan  corps  troubled  the  communications  of  the  French,  but  St.  Cyr  had 
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DO  longer  a  regular  army  to  deal  with  in  the  field  ;  and  Tortosa,  which 
was  in  a  miserably  defenceless  condition,  without  provisions,  must  have 
fallen,  if  afler  the  battle  any  attempt  had  been  made  against  it.  Lazan, 
indeed,  ader  his  defeat  near  Zaragoza,  carried  a  few  men  to  Tortosa, 
where  he  declared  himself  independent  of  Reding's  comm^d ;  but  this 
battle  and  the  fall  of  Zaragoza  had  stricken  terror  far  and  wide,  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  fearing  and  acting  each  for  its  own  safety,  had  no 
regard  to  any  general  plan,  and  the  confusion  was  universal. 

Meanwhile,  the  fugitives  from  Vails,  joined  to  the  troops  already  in 
Tarragona,  crowded  the  latter  place,  and  an  infectious  disorder  breaking 
out,  a  great  mortality  ensued ;  wherefore,  St.  Cyr,  satisfied  that  sickness 
should  do  the  work  of  the  sword,  begirt  the  city  with  a  resolution  to  hold 
his  positions  while  food  could  be  procured.  In  this  policy  he  remained 
steadfast  until  the  middle  of  March,  although  Wimpfen  attacked  and  drove 
Chabran  in  succession  from  Igualada,  Llacuna,  and  St.  Quinti,  to  Villa 
Franca;  and  although  the  two  Milans  and  Claros,  acting  between  the 
Besos  and  the  Llobregat,  had  cut  his  communication  with  Barcelona,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  English  squadron,  renewed  the  blockade  of  that 
city.  This  plan  appears  injudicious  ;  the  sickness  in  Tarragona  did  not 
cause  it  to  surrender,  and  the  subjugation  of  Catalonia  was  certainly  re- 
tarded by  the  cessation  of  offensive  operations.  The  object  of  the  French 
general  should  have  been  to  seize  some  strong  places,  such  as  Tortosa, 
Tarragona,  Gerona,  or  Lerida,  while  the  terror  of  defeat  was  fresh ;  his 
inactivity  ader  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey  and  at  this  period,  enabled  the 
Catalonians  to  recover  confidence,  and  to  put  those  towns  in  a  state  of 
defence  ;  thus  he  gained  nothing  but  the  barren  glory  of  victory. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  the  resources  of  the  country  being  all 
exhausted,  he  at  last  determined  to  abandon  the  plains  of  Tarragona,  and 
take  some  position  where  he  could  feed  his  troops,  cover  the  projected 
siege  of  Gerona,  and  yet  be  at  hand  to  relieve  Barcelona.  The  valleys 
about  Vich  alone  offered  all  these  advantages,  but  as  Claros  and  the  Milans 
were  in  force  at  Molino  del  Rey,  he  ordered  Chabran  to  drive  them  from 
that  point,  that  the  sick  and  wounded  men  might  be  first  transferred  from 
Vails  to  Barcelona.  On  the  10th  Chabran  sent  a  battalion  with  one  piece 
of  artillery  on  that  service,  and  the  migueletes  thinking  it  was  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  a  greater  force,  abandoned  the  post,  but  being  undeceived, 
returned,  beat  the  battalion,  and  took  the  gun.  The  12th,  Chabran  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  with  his  whole  division,  consisting  of  eight  bat- 
talions and  three  squadrons,  and  he  reached  the  bridge,  yet  returned 
without  daring  to  attack.  St.  Cyr  repeated  his  orders,  and  on  the  14th 
the  troops,  apparently  ashamed  of  their  general's  irresolution,  fell  on 
vigorously,  carried  the  bridge  and  established  themselves  on  the  heights 
at  both  sides  of  the  river.* 

The  communication  being  thus  opened,  it  was  found  that  Duhesme, 
pressed  by  the  migueletes  without,  was  also  extremely  fearful  of  conspi- 
racies within  the  walls;  his  fears,  and  the  villanous  conduct  of  his  police, 
had  at  last  excited  the  inhabitants  to  attempt  that  which  their  enemies 
seemed  so  much  to  dread.  In  March,  an  insurrection  was  planned  in 
concert  with  the  migueletes  and  the  English  squadron,  and  the  latter 
coming  close  in  had  cannonaded  the  town  on  the  10th,  expecting  that 
Wimpfen,  the  Milans,  and  Claros  would  have  assaulted  the  gates,  which 
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was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  the  insurrection.*  The  inhabitants  were 
sanguine  of  success,  because  there  were  above  two  thousand  Spanish 
prisoners  in  the  city,  and  outside  the  walls  there  were  two  tercios  secretly 
recruited  and  maintained  by  the  citizens ;  and  these  last  being  without 
uniforms,  constantly  passed  in  and  out  of  the  town,  yet  Duhesme  was 
never  able  to  discover  or  to  prevent  them.  This  curious  circumstance  is 
illustrative  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Spaniards,  which  in  all  matters  of 
surprise  and  stratagem  is  unrivalled.  The  project  against  the  city  was, 
however,  baffled  by  Chabran's  actions  at  Molino  del  Rey,  which  occupied 
the  partisan  corps  outside  the  walls ;  and  the  British  squadron,  exposed 
to  a  heavy  gale,  and  disappointed  in  the  co-operation  from  the  land-side, 
sailed  away  the  11th. 

St.  Cyr  intended  to  commence  his  retrograde  movement  the  18th,  but 
the  17th  a  cannonade  was  heard  on  the  side  of  Monblanc,  which  was 
ascertained  to  proceed  from  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  men,  with  two 
guns,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Briche.  This  officer,  being  sent  by 
Mortier  to  open  the  communication  ader  the  fall  of  Zaragoza,  had  forced 
his  way  through  the  Spanish  partisan  corps,  and  to  favour  his  return  the 
army  halted  two  days ;  but  the  enterprise,  ader  a  trial,  appeared  so  dan- 
gerous, that  he  relinquished  it,  and  attached  himself  to  the  seventh  corps. 
Meanwhile  the  inactivity  that  succeeded  the  battle  of  Valls,  and  the  timi- 
dity displayed  by  Chabran  in  the  subsequent  skirmishes,  had  depressed 
the  spirits  of  the  troops ;  they  contemplated  the  approaching  retreat  with 
great  uneasiness,  and  many  officers  infected  with  fear  advised  the  general 
to  hide  his  movements  from  the  enmy.  But  he,  anxious  to  restore  their 
confidence,  took  the  part  of  giving  the  Spaniards  a  formal  notice  of  his 
intentions,  desiring  Reding  to  send  proper  officers  to  take  over  the  hospitals 
which  had  been  fitted  up  at  Vails,  as  well  as  some  French,  wounded,  that 
could  not  be  moved.  This  done,  the  army  commenced  its  retreat,  reached 
Villa  Franca  the  2lRt  of  March,  and  the  22d  passed  the  Llobregat,  fol- 
lowed, but  not  molested,  by  some  feeble  Spanish  detachments.  The  23d, 
Wimpfen,  who  had  rallied  the  migueletes  of  Claros  and  the  Milans,  at 
Tarrasa,  after  the  affair  of  the  24th,  was  beaten  by  General  Pino,  who 
pursued  him  to  near  Manresa,  and  then  foraging  the  country,  returned 
with  provisions  sufficient  to  feed  the  army  without  drawing  on  the  maga- 
zines of  Barcelona. 

During  these  proceedings.  Reding  died  in  Tarragona  of  his  wounds. 
He  had  been  received  there  with  such  dissatisfaction  after  the  battle  of 
Valls,  that  the  interference  of  the  British  consul  was  necessary  to  save 
him  from  the  first  fury  of  the  populace,  who  were  always  ready  to  attri- 
bute a  defeat  to  the  treachery  of  the  general.  His  military  conduct  was, 
by  his  own  officers,  generally  and  justly  condemned,  for  his  skill  in  war 
was  slight,  but  his  courage  and  honesty  were  unquestionable,  and  he  was 
of  distinguished  humanity.  At  this  unhappy  period,  when  the  French 
prisoners  in  every  part  of  Spain  were  tortured  with  the  most  savage 
cruelty,  and  when  to  refrain  from  such  deeds  was  to  incur  suspicion, 
Reding  had  the  manliness,  not  only  to  repress  all  barbarities  within  the 
range  of  his  command,  but  even  to  conclude  a  convention  with  St.  Cyr, 
under  which  the  wounded  men  on  both  sides  received  decent  treatment, 
and  were  exchanged  as  soon  as  their  hurts  were  cured.f  In  his  last 
moments  he  complained  that  he  had  been  ill-served  as  a  general ;  that 
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the  somatenes  had  not  supported  him ;  that  his  orders  were  neglected, 
and  his  plans  disclosed  to  the  enemy,  while  he  could  never  get  true 
intelligence:  complaints  which  the  experience  of  Moore,  Baird,  Cradock, 
Murray,  and,  above  |ll,  of  Wellington,  proved  to  be  applicable  to  every 
part  of  Spain,  at  every  period  of  the  war.  Coupigny  succeeded  Reding, 
but  was  soon  superseded  by  Blake,  who  was  appointed  captain -general  of 
the  Coronilla,  or  little  crown,  a  title  given  to  the  union  of  Valencia, 
Aragon  and  Catalonia.  The  warfare  in  Aragon  being  thus  ultimately 
connected  with  that  in  Catalonia,  a  short  account  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  former  province  will  be  useful. 

When  Zaragoza  fell,  Lasnes  returned  to  France,  and  Mortier,  who 
succeeded  him,  sent  detachments  against  Monzon,  Jaca,  Mequinenza  and 
Lerida.  The  fort  of  Monzon,  commanding  a  passage  over  the  Cinca 
river,  was  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Jaca  surrendered,  by  which 
a  new  and  important  line  of  communication  was  opened  with  France ; 
but  the  demonstration  against  Mequinenza  failed,  and  the  summons  to 
Lerida  was  fruitless.  Mortier  then  quartered  his  troops  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ebro,  from  Barbastro  to  Alcaniz,  and  sent  Colonel  Briche,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  seventh  corps.  This  was 
in  March,  and  in  April  Mortier  moved  with  the  fifth  corps  to  Castile, 
leaving  Junot  with  the  third  corps  to  hold  Aragon ;  but  that  officer  being 
sick,  soon  returned  to  France,  and  was  replaced  by  General  Suchet. 
The  third  corps  was  now  very  much  reduced,  one  brigade  was  employed 
to  protect  the  communication  with  Navarre,  another  was  escorting  the 
prisoners  from  Zaragoza  to  Bayonne,  and  many  artillery-men  and  non- 
commissioned officers  had  been  withdrawn  to  serve  in  Germany :  thus 
the  number  of  disposable  troops  in  Aragon  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand 
men  under  arms. 

The  weakness  of  the  army  gave  the  new  general  great  uneasiness, 
which  was  not  allayed  when  he  found  that  men  and  officers  were 
discontented  and  dispirited.  Suchet  was,  however,  no  ordinary  man. 
With  equal  vigour  and  prudence  he  commenced  a  system  of  discipline  in 
his  corps,  and  of  order  in  his  government,  that  afterwards  carried  him, 
with  scarcely  a  check,  from  one  success  to  another,  until  he  obtained  for 
himself  the  rank  of  a  marshal,  and  for  his  troops  the  honour  of  belonging 
to  the  only  French  army  in  Spain  that  never  suffered  any  signal  reverse. 
He  at  first  hoped  that  the  battle  of  Valls,  and  other  defeats  sustained  by 
the  Spaniards  at  this  period,  would  enable  him  to  reorganize  his  corps  in 
tranquillity — but  this  hope  soon  vanished.  The  peasantry,  observing  the 
weakness  of  the  third  corps,  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
rise,  and  the  migueletes  and  somatenes  of  the  mountains  about  Lerida 
and  Mequinenza,  were  under  the  command  of  Perena  and  Baget,  already 
in  activity. 

While  Junot  still  held  the  command,  Blake  drawing  troops  from 
Valencia  and  Tarragona,  had  joined  Lazan,  and  fixed  his  quarters  at 
Morella,  on  the  frontier  of  Aragon.  Designing  to  operate  in  that  pro- 
vince rather  than  in  Catalonia,  he  endeavoured  to  rekindle  the  fire  of 
insurrection ;  nor  was  fortune  adverse  to  him,  for  a  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Monzon  having  made  an  unsuccessful  marauding  excursion  beyond 
the  Cinca,  the  citizens  fell  upon  those  who  remained,  and  obliged  them 
to  abandon  that  post,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  Perena.  The 
Duke  of  Abrantes  then  sent  eight  companies  of  infantry  and  thirty 
cuirassiers  to  retake  the  place ;  but  Baget  having  re-enforced  Perena,  the 
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French  were  repulsed,  and  the  Cinca  suddenly  overflowing' Jiehiod  them, 
cut  off  their  retreat:  the  cavalry,  plunging  with  their  hofses  into  the 
river,  escaped  by  swimming ;  but  the  infantry,  finding  the  lower  passages 
guarded  by  the  garrison  of  Lierida,  and  the  upper  cut  off  by  the  partisan 
corps,  af\er  three  days'  marching  and  skirmishing,  surrendered.  The 
prisoners  were  carried  to  Tarragona,  and  soon  aderwards  exchanged,  in 
pursuance  of  the  convention  made  by  Reding  and  St.  Cyr. 

This  slight  success  excited  the  most  extravagant  hopes,  and  the  garri- 
son of  Mequinenza  having  contrived  to  burn  the  bridge  of  boats  which  the 
French  had  thrown  over  the  Ebro  at  Caspe,  Blake  drove  the  French  from 
Beceyta  and  Val  de  Ajorfa,  and  entered  Alcaniz.  The  beaten  troops  re- 
tired with  loss  to  Samper  and  Ixar ;  and  it  was  at  this  moment  when  the 
quarters  on  both  sides  of  the  Ebro  were  harassed,  and  the  wings  of  the 
third  corps  separated  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at  Caspe,  that  Suchet 
arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the  third  corps.  Finding  his  troops  spread 
over  a  great  tract  of  country,  and  in  danger  of  being  beaten  in  detail,  be 
immediately  ordered  General  Habert  to  abandon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
cross  that  river  at  Fuentes,  and  follow  in  reserve  upon  Ixar,  where  Suchet 
himself  rallied  all  the  rest  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  gar- 
risen  lefl  in  Zaragoza.  The  French  battalions  were  fearful  and  disorderly : 
but  the  general,  anxious  to  raise  their  spirits,  marched  towards  Blake  on 
the  23d  of  May.  The  latter  was  in  position  in  front  of  Alcaniz,  and  a 
bridge  over  the  Guadalupe  was  immediately  behind  his  centre,  which  was 
covered  by  a  hill ;  his  lefl  was  well  posted  near  some  pools  of  water,  but 
his  right  was  rather  exposed.  The  French  had  about  eight  thousand 
infantry,  and  seven  hundred  cavalry  in  the  field,  and  the  Spaniards  about 
twelve  thousand  of  all  arms.* 

BATTLE  OF  ALCANIZ. 

Suchet  observing  Blake's  disposition,  judged,  that  if  he  could  carry  the 
hill  in  the  centre,  and  so  separate  the  Spanish  wings,  the  latter  would  be 
cut  off  from  the  bridge  of  Alcaniz,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  In  this 
design  he  directed  a  column  against  each  wing,  to  draw  Blake's  attention 
to  his  flanks,  and  when  the  skirmishers  were  well  engaged,  three  thousand 
men,  pushing  rapidly  along  the  main  road,  attacked  the  hillock ;  but  a 
brisk  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  checked  their  progress,  the  Spaniards 
stood  firm,  and  the  French,  afler  a  feeble  effort  to  ascend  the  hill,  began 
to  waver,  and  finally  fled  outright.  Suchet,  who  was  himself  slightly 
wounded,  rallied  them  in  the  plain,  and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  without  daring  to  renew  the  action.  In  the  night,  he  retreated,  but 
although  not  pursued,  his  troops  were  seized  with  panic,  and,  at  daylight, 
came  pouring  into  Samper  with  all  the  tumult  and  disorder  of  a  rout 
However,  Blake's  inactivity  enabled  the  French  general  to  restore  order, 
and  he  caused  the  man  who  first  commenced  the  alarm  to  be  shot ;  then 
encouraging  the  troops,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  fly,  he  rested  in  posi- 
tion two  whole  days,  afler  which  he  retreated  to  Zaragoza.  This  action 
at  Alcaniz  was  a  subject  of  triumph  and  rejoicing  all  over  Spain ;  the 
supreme  junta  conferred  an  estate  upon  Blake,  the  kingdom  of  Murcia 
was  added  to  his  command,  his  army  rapidly  augmented,  and  he,  greatly 
elated,  and  confirmed  in  a  design  he  had  formed  to  retake  Zaragoza, 
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turned  his  whole  attentioD  to  Aragon  and  totally  neglected  Catalonia.  To 
the  affairs  of  that  province  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

St.  Cyr  remained  in  Barcelona  for  a  considerable  period,  during  which 
he  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evils  of  Duhesme's  government,  and  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  political  disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  also  filled  the  magazines  with  three  months'  provisions,  and,  as  the 
prisoners  within  the  walls  were  an  encumbrance  on  account  of  their  sub- 
sistence, and  a  source  of  uneasiness  from  their  numbers,  he  resolved  to 
send  them  to  France.  The  15th  of  April,  having  transferred  his  sick  and 
weakly  men  to  the  charge  of  Duhesme,  and  exchanged  Chabran's  for 
Lecchi's  division,  he  marched  to  Granollers,  giving  out  that  he  was  re- 
turning to  the  frontier  of  France,  lest  the  Catalans  should  remove  their 
provisions  from  Vich,  and  thus  frustrate  his  principal  object.  The  migue- 
letes,  under  Milans  and  Claros,  had  taken  post  on  each  side  of  the  long 
and  narrow  defile  of  Garriga,  in  the  valley  of  the  Congosto,  which  they 
barricadoed  with  trees  and  pieces  of  rock,  and  mined  in  several  places. 
Wimpfen  with  his  corps  was  also  at  a  little  distance,  ready  to  join  them 
at  the  first  alarm,  and  hence,  when  on  the  16th  Lecchi's  division,  escorting 
two  thousand  prisoners,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  defile,  an  action  com- 
menced ;  but  in  an  hour  the  migueletes  fled  on  all  sides ;  for  St.  Cyr, 
fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  position,  had  secretly  detached  Pino  to 
attack  Wimpfen,  and,  while  Lecchi  was  engaged  at  the  entrance,  Souham 
and  Chabot,  traversing  the  mountains,  arrived,  the  one  upon  the  flank,  the 
other  at  the  further  end  of  this  formidable  pass.  Thus  on  the  18th,  the 
French  were  established  at  Vich,  and  the  inhabitants  took  to  the  hills  with 
their  eflects,  but  lefl  their  provisions  behind. 

Chabot's  and  Fine's  divisions  were  immediately  posted  at  Centellas, 
San  Martin,  Tona,  and  Col  de  Sespino,  to  guard  the  entrances  into  the 
valley,  but  Souham's  division  remained  near  the  town,  his  right  being  at 
Roda  and  Manlieu  on  the  Ter,  and  his  advanced  posts  at  Gurp,  St.  Sebas- 
tian, and  St.  Eularia.  General  Lecchi  then  marched  with  the  prisoners 
by  Filieu  de  Pallerols  to  Besalu,  and  although  he  was  attacked  several 
times  on  the  march,  delivered  his  charge  to  General  Reille,  and  returned 
without  loss,  bringing  news  of  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris,  and  of  the  ap- 
proaching war  with  Austria.  On  the  other  side,  a  moveable  column  sent 
to  Barcelona  brought  back  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  Admiral  Cosmaos's 
squadron,  baffling  the  extreme  vigilance  of  L^rd  Collingwood,  had  reached 
that  city  with  ample  supplies.  Thus,  in  May,  what  may  be  called  the 
irregular  movements  in  Catalonia  terminated,  and  the  more  methodical 
warfare  of  sieges  commenced ;  but  this  part  was  committed  to  other  hands : 
Greneral  Verdier  had  succeeded  Reille  in  the  Ampurdan,  and  Marshal 
Augereau  was  on  the  road  to  supersede  St.  Cyr. 

OBSEHVATIOirS. 

V.  Although  his  marches  were  hardy,  his  battles  vigorous,  and 
delivered  in  right  time  and  place,  St.  Cyr's  campaign  may  be  charac- 
terized as  one  of  great  eflbrts  without  corresponding  advantages.  He 
himself  attributes  this  to  the  condition  of  the  seventh  corps,  destitute 
and  neglected  because  the  emperor  disliked  and  wished  to  ruin  its  chief; 
a  strange  accusation,  and  unsustained  by  reason  or  facts.  What !  Na- 
poleon wilfully  destroy  his  own  armies !  sacriflce  forty  thousand  men,  to 
disgrace  a  general,  whom  he  was  not  obliged  to  employ  at  all.    St.  Cyr 
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acknowledges,  that  when  he  received  his  instructions  from  the  emperor, 
he  observed  the  affliction  of  the  latter  at  the  recent  loss  of  Dupont's  force, 
yet  he  would  have  it  believed,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  regret,  that  mo- 
narch, with  a  singular  malice,  was  preparing  greater  disasters  for  him- 
self, merely  to  disgrace  the  commander  he  was  talking  to,  and  why?  be- 
cause the  latter  had  formerly  served  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine !  Yet  St. 
Cyr  met  with  no  reverses  in  Catalonia,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  mar- 
shal by  this  implacable  e^emy. 

2"*.  That  the  seventh  corps  was  not  well  supplied,  and  its  commander 
thereby  placed  in  a  difficult  situation,  is  not  to  be  disputed  in  the  face  of 
the  facts  stated  by  St.  Cyr ;  but  if  war  were  a  state  of  ease  and  smooth- 
ness, the  fame  which  attends  successful  generals  would  be  unmerited. 
Napoleon  selected  St.  Cyr  because  he  thought  him  a  capable  commander; 
in  feeble  hands,  he  knew  the  seventh  corps  would  be  weak  ;  but,  with  St. 
Cyr  at  its  head,  he  judged  it  sufficient  to  overcome  the  Catalonians,  oor 
was  he  much  mistaken.  Barcelona,  the  great  object  of  solicitude,  was 
saved ;  Rosas  was  taken  ;  and  if  Tarragona  and  Tortosa  did  not  also  fall, 
the  one  after  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  the  other  after  that  of  Vails,  it 
was  because  the  French  general  did  not  choose  to  attack  them.  Those 
towns  were  without  the  slightest  preparation  for  defence,  moral  or  physical, 
and  must  have  surrendered;  nor  can  the  unexpected  and  stubborn  resis- 
tance of  Gerona,  Zaragoza,  and  Valencia,  be  cited  against  this  opinion ; 
these  cities  were  previously  prepared  and  expectant  of  a  siege,  yet,  in  two 
instances,  there  was  a  moment  of  dismay  and  confusion,  not  fatal,  only 
because  the  besieging  generals  wanted  that  ready  vigour  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  great  captains. 

3°.  St.  Cyr,  aware  that  a  mere  calculation  of  numbers  and  equipment, 
is  but  a  poor  measure  of  the  strength  of  armies,  exalts  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  courage  of  the  Catalans,  and  seems  to  tremble  at  the  danger  which, 
owing  to  Napoleon's  suicidal  jealousy,  menaced  at  that  period,  not  only 
the  seventh  corps,  but  even  the  south  of  France.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
may  be  observed  that  M.  de  St.  Cyr  did  not  hesitate,  with  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  having  no  artillery,  and  carrying  only  sixty  rounds  of  musket 
ammunition,  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  those  terrible  armies  ;  to  march 
through  the  mountains  for  whole  weeks ;  to  attack  the  strongest  positions 
with  the  bayonet  alone ;  nay,  even  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  his  artil- 
lery, when  he  did  bring  it  into  action,  lest  his  men  should  not  have  a 
sufficient  contempt  for  their  enemies.  And  who  were  these  undaunted 
soldiers,  so  high  in  courage,  so  confident,  so  regardless  of  the  great  wea- 
pon of  modern  warfare  ?  Not  the  select  of  the  imperial  guards,  the  con- 
querors in  a  hundred  battles,  but  raw  levies,  the  dregs  and  scrapings  of 
Italy,  the  refuse  of  Naples  and  of  Rome ;  states  which  to  name  as  military 
was  to  ridicule.  With  such  soldiers,  the  battles  of  Cardadeu,  Molino, 
Igualadn,  and  Vails,  were  gained ;  yet  St.  Cyr  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  migueletes,  who  were  beaten  at  those  places,  the  best  light  troops  in 
the  world.  The  best  light  troops  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  best 
troops  in  the  world ;  but  if,  instead  of  fifteen  thousand  migueletes,  the  foar 
thousand  men  composing  Wellington's  light  division  had  been  on  the 
heights  of  Cardadeu,  St.  Cyr's  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  would  scarcely 
have  carried  him  to  Barcelona.  The  injurious  force  with  which  personal 
feelings  act  upon  the  judgment  are  well  known,  or  it  might  excite  wonder, 
that  so  good  a  writer  and  so  able  a  soldier  should  advance  such  fallacies. 

4*.  St.  Cyr's  work,  admirable  in  many  respects,  bears,  nevertheless, 
the  stamp  of  carelessness.   Thus,  he  affirms  that  Dupont'sr  march  to  An- 
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dalusiia  encouraged  the  tumults  of  Aranjuez;  but  the  tumults  of  Aranjuez 
happened  in  the  month  of  March,  nearly  three  months  previous  to  Dupont's 
movement,  which  took  place  in  May  and  June !  Again,  he  says,  that, 
Napoleon,  to  make  a  solid  conquest  in  the  Peninsula,  should  have  com- 
menced with  Catalonia,  instead  of  overrunning  Spain  by  the  northern  line 
of  operations;  an  opinion  quite  unsustainable.  The  progress  of  the 
seventh  corps  was  impeded  by  the  want  of  provisions,  not  by  the  enemy's 
force ;  twenty  thousand  men  could  beat  the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  but 
they  could  not  subsist.  To  have  increased  the  number  would  only  have 
increased  the  difficulty.  Would  it  have  given  a  just  idea  of  Napoleon's 
power,  to  employ  the  strength  of  his  empire  against  the  fortified  towns  in 
Catalonia  ?  In  what  would  the  greater  solidity  of  this  plan  have  con- 
sisted ?  While  the  French  were  thus  engaged,  the  patriots  would  have 
been  organizing  their  armies ;  England  would  have  had  time  to  bring  all 
her  troops  into  line;  and  two  hundred  thousand  men  placed  between 
Zaragoza  and  Tortosa,  or  breaking  into  France  by  the  western  Pyrenees, 
while  the  Austrians  were  advancing  to  the  Rhine,  would  have  sorely 
shaken  the  solidity  of  Greneral  St.  Cyr's  plan. 

6*.  The  French  emperor  better  understood  what  he  was  about.  He 
saw  a  nation  intrinsically  powerful  and  vehemently  excited,  yet  ignorant 
of  war  and  wanting  the  aid  which  England  was  eager  to  give.  All  the 
elements  of  power  existed  in  the  Peninsula,  and  they  were  fast  approxi- 
mating to  a  centre,  when  Napoleon  burst  upon  that  country,  and  as  the 
gathering  of  a  water-spout  is  said  to  be  sometimes  prevented  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  gun,  so  the  rising  strength  of  Spain  was  dissipated  by  his  sud- 
den and  dreadful  assault ;  if  the  war  was  not  then  finished,  it  was  because 
his  lieutenants  were  tardy  and  jealous  of  each  other.  St.  Cyr  also  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  an  error,  common  enough  in  all  times,  and  one 
very  prevalent  among  the  French  generals  in  Spain.  He  considered  his 
task  as  a  whole  in  itself,  instead  of  a  constituent  part  of  a  greater  system. 
He  judged  very  well  what  was  wanting  for  the  seventh  corps  to  subjugate 
Catalonia  in  a  solid  manner ;  but  he  did  not  discern  that  it  was  fitting  that 
the  seventh  corps  should  forget  Catalonia,  to  aid  the  general  plan  against 
the  Peninsula.  Rosas  surrendered  at  the  very  moment  when  Napoleon, 
afler  the  victories  of  Gamonal,  Espinosa,  Tudela,  and  the  Somosierra, 
was  entering  Madrid  as  a  conqueror ;  the  battles  of  Cardadeu  and  Molino 
del  Rey  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  completely  prostrated  Spain,  be- 
cause the  English  army  was  isolated,  the  Spanish  armies  destroyed,  and 
Zaragoza  invested.  Was  that  a  time  to  calculate  the  weight  of  powder 
and  the  number  of  pickaxes  required  for  a  formal  siege  of  Tarragona  7 
The  whole  Peninsula  was  shaken  to  the  centre,  the  proud  hearts  of  the 
Spaniards  sunk  with  terror,  and  in  that  great  consternation,  to  be  daring, 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  French  generals,  to  be  prudent.  St.  Cyr  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  besiege  Tarragona  formally,  but  he  might  have  assaulted 
it  with  less  danger  than  he  incurred  by  his  march  to  Barcelona.  The 
battle  of  Vails  was  another  epoch  of  the  same  kind ;  the  English  army 
had  then  re-embarked,  and  the  rout  of  Ucles  had  taken  place,  Portugal 
was  invaded,  and  Zaragoza  had  just  fallen.  That  was  a  time  to  render 
victory  fruitful,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  against  Tortosa. 

6*.  St.  Cyr,  who  justly  blames  Palacios  and  Vives  for  remaining 
before  Barcelona  instead  of  carrying  their  army  to  the  Ter  and  the 
Fluvia,  seems  inclined  to  applaud  Reding  for  conduct  equally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  true  principles  of  war.  It  was  his  own  inactivity  afler  the 
baUle  of  Molino  that  produced  the  army  of  Reding,  and  the  impatient 
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folly  of  that  army,  and  of  the  people,  produced  the  plan  which  led  to  the 
rout  of  Igualada  and  the  battle  of  Vails.  Instead  of  disseminating  thirty 
thousand  men  on  a  line  of  sixty  miles,  from  Tarragona  to  the  Upper 
Llobregat,  Reding  should  have  put  Tarragona  and  Tortosa  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  leaving  a  small  corps  of  observation  near  the  forn>er,  have 
made  Lerida  the  base  of  his  operations.  In  that  position,  keeping  the 
bulk  of  his  force  in  one  mass,  he  might  have  acted  on  St.  Cyr's  flanks  and 
rear  effectually,  by  the  lines  of  Cervera  and  Monblanc — and  without 
danger  to  himself;  nor  could  the  French  general  have  attempted  aught 
against  Tarragona. 

But  it  is  not  with  reference  to  the  seventh  corps  alone  that  Lerida 
was  the  proper  base  of  the  Spanish  army.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
supreme  junta  had  acted  for  a  moment  upon  a  rational  system ;  that 
the  Valencian  troops,  instead  of  remaining  at  Morella,  had  been  directed 
on  Lerida,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Infantado's  force  had  been  carried  from 
Cuenca  to  the  same  place  instead  of  being  routed  at  Ucles.  Then,  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  more  than  fifly  thousand  regular  troops 
would  have  been  assembled  at  Lerida,  encircled  by  the  fortresses  of 
Monzon,  Balaguer,  Mequinenza,  Tarragona,  and  Tortosa.  Its  lines  of 
operations  would  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  roads.  The  Seu  d'Urgel> 
called  the  granary  of  Catalonia,  would  have  supplied  com,  and  the  com- 
munication with  Valencia,  would  have  been  direct  and  open.  From  this 
central  and  menacing  position,  such  a  force  might  have  held  the  seventh 
corps  in  check,  and  even  raised  the  siege  of  Zaragoza ;  nor  could  the  first 
corps  have  followed  Infantado's  movements  without  uncovering  Madrid 
and  abandoning  the  system  of  the  emperor's  operations  against  Portugal 
and  Andalusia. 

7^.  The  French  general  praises  Reding's  project  for  surrounding  the 
French,  and  very  gravely  observes  that  the  mly  method  of  defeating  it 
was  by  taking  the  offensive  himself.  Nothing  can  be  juster ;  but  he 
should  have  added  that  it  was  a  certain  method;  and,  until  we  find  a 
great  commander  acting  upon  Reding's  principles,  this  praise  can  only 
be  taken  as  an  expression  of  civility  towards  a  brave  adversary.  His 
own  movements  were  very  different;  he  disliked  Napoleon  personally, 
but  he  did  not  dislike  his  manner  of  making  war ;  Bonaparte's  campaign 
in  the  Alps  against  Beauliau,  was  not  unheeded  by  his  lieutenant.  For 
one  proceeding  of  St.  Cyr's,  however,  there  is  no  precedent,  nor  is  ii 
likely  that  it  will  ever  be  imitated.  He  stopped  the  fire  of  his  artillery, 
when  it  was  doing  infinite  execution,  the  better  to  establish  the  moral 
ascendency  of  his  troops.  What  a  sarcasm  on  the  courage  of  his 
enemies  1  What  a  complete  answer  to  his  own  complaints  that  Napoleon 
had  maliciously  given  him  a  hopeless  task  1  But,  he  says,  his  adversa- 
ries were  numerous  and  fought  bravely  1  Surely  he  could  not  have 
commanded  so  long  without  knowing  that  there  is  in  all  battles  a  decisive 
moment,  when  every  weapon,  every  man,  every  combination  of  force  thai 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  is  necessary  to  gain  the  victory.  Wilfully  to  neglect 
the  means  of  reducing  the  enemy's  strength,  previous  to  that  critical 
period  of  an  action,  is  a  gross  folly. 

8**.  If  General  St.  Cyr's  own  marches  and  battles  did  not  sufficiently 
expose  the  fallacy  of  his  opinions  relative  to  the  vigour  of  the  Catalans, 
Lord  Collingwood's  correspondence  would  supply  the  deficiency.  That 
able  and  sagacious  man,  writing  at  this  period,  says, 

«*  In  Catalonia,  every  thing  seems  to  have  gone  wrong  since  the  fall  of 
Rosaa.   The  Spaniards  are  in  considerable  foroe,  yet  are  di^rsed  and 
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panic-struck  whenever  the  enemy  appears.  •  .  The  applications  for  sup* 
plies  are  unlimited  ;  they  want  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  of  which 
no  use  appears  to  be  made  when  they  get  them. .  •  In  the  English  papers, 
I  see  accounts  of  successes,  and  convoys  cut  off,  and  wagons  destroyed, 
which  are  not  true.  What  has  been  done  in  that  way  has  been  by  the 
boats  of  our  frigates,  which  have,  in  two  or  three  instances,  landed  men 
and  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  gallantry.  The  somatenes  range  the 
hills  in  a  disorderly  way,  and  fire  at  a  distance,  but  retire  on  being  ap- 
proached. .  •    The  multitudes  of  men  do  not  make  a  force." 

Add  to  this  the  Spanish  historian  Cabanes'  statements,  that  the  migue- 
letes  were  always  insubordinate,  detested  the  service  of  the  line,  and  were 
many  of  them  armed  only  with  staves,  and  we  have  the  full  measure  of 
the  Catalans'  resistance.  It  was  not  the  vigour  of  the  Catalans,  but  of  the 
English,  that  in  this  province,  as  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  French.  Would  St.  Cyr  have  wasted  a  month  before 
Rosas  ?  Would  we  have  been  hampered  in  his  movements  by  his  fears 
for  the  safety  of  Barcelona  ?  Would  we  have  failed  to  besiege  and  take 
Tarragona  and  Tortosa,  if  a  French  fleet  had  attended  his  progress  by 
the  coast,  or  if  it  could  even  have  made  two  runs  in  safety  ?  To  Lord 
Collingwood,  who,  like  the  Roman  Bibulus,  perished  of  sickness  on  his 
decks  rather  than  relax  in  his  watching, — ^to  his  keen  judgment,  his  un- 
ceasing vigilance,  the  resistance  made  by  the  Catalans  was  due.  His  fleet 
it  was  that  interdicted  the  coast-line  to  the  French,  protected  the  transport 
of  the  Spanish  supplies  from  Valencia,  assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  towns, 
aided  the  retreat  of  the  beaten  armies,  in  short,  did  that  which  the  Spanish 
fleets  in  Cadiz  and  Carthagena  should  have  done.  But  the  supreme  junta, 
equally  disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Collingwood,  the  good  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  treaty  with  England,  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  prevent  their  ships  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  lefl 
their  [fleets  to  rot  in  harbour,  although  money  was  advanced,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  British  seamen  oflered  to  fit  them  out  for  sea. 

But  having  now  related  the  principal  operations  that  took  place  in  the 
eastern  and  central  provinces  of  Spain,  so  suddenly  overrun  by  the  French 
emperor ;  having  shown  that,  however  restless  the  Spaniards  were  under 
the  yoke  imposed  upon  them,  they  were  unable  to  throw  it  ofl*,  I  must  turn 
to  Portugal,  where  the  tide  of  invasion  still  flowing  onward,  although  with 
diminished  volume,  was  first  stayed  and  finally  forced  back  by  a  counter- 
flood  of  mightier  strength. 
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Trtnsactions  in  Portugal— State  of  that  conn  try — Neglected  by  the  English  cabinet— Sir 
John  Cradock  appointed  to  command  the  British  troops — ^Touches  at  Coruna — At  Oporto 
— State  of  this  city — Lnsitanian  legion — State  of  Lisbon — Sir  John  Cradock  endeavonn 
to  re-enforce  Moore— Mr.  Villiers  arrives  at  Lisbon — Pikes  given  to  the  popalace— Desti- 
tute sute  of  the  army— Mr.  Frere,  and  others,  urge  Cradock  to  move  into  Spain— The 
re-enforcements  for  Sir  J.  Moore  halted  at  Castello  Branco— <jeneral  Cameron  sent  to 
Almeida — French  advanced  ^ard  reaches  Merida — Cradock  relinquishes  the  design  of 
re-enforcine  the  arm^  in  Spain,  and  concentrates  his  own  troops  at  Saccavem^Discon- 
tents  in  Lisbon — Defenceless  state  and  danger  of  Portugal — Relieved  by  Sir  John  Moore's 
advance  to  Sahagnn. 

TRANSACTIOirS  IN  POHTUOAX. 

When  Sir  John  Moore  marched  from  Lisbon,  the  regency,  established  * 
by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  nominally  governed  that  country ;  but  the  weak 
characters  of  the  members,  the  listless  habits  engendered  by  the  ancient 
system  of  misrule,  the  intrigues  of  the  Oporto  faction,  and  the  general 
turbulence  of  the  people  soon  produced  an  alarming  state  of  anarchy. 
Private  persons  usurped  the  functions  of  government,  justice  was  disre- 
garded, insubordination  and  murder  were  hailed  as  indications  of  patriot- 
ism, and  war  was  the  universal  cry ;  yet  military  preparations  were  wholly 
neglected,  for  the  nation,  in  its  foolish  pride,  believed  that  the  enemy  had 
neither  strength  nor  spirit  for  a  second  invasion.* 

In  Lisbon  there  was  a  French  faction,  the  merchants  were  apprehensive, 
die  regency  unpopular,  and  the  public  mind  unsettled ;  in  Oporto,  tbe^ 
violence  of  both  people  and  soldiers  was  such,  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard' 
sent  two  British  regiments  there,  by  sea,  to  preserve  tranquillity  ;  in  fine, 
the  seeds  of  disorder  were  widely  cast  and  sprouting  vigorously,  before 
the  English  cabinet  thought  fit  to  accredit  a  responsible  diplomatist  near 
the  government,  or  to  place  a,  permanent  chief  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
left  by  Sir  John  Moore.  The  convention  of  Cintra  was  known  in  England 
in  September;  the  regency  was  established  and  the  frontier  fortresses 
occupied  by  British  troops  in  the  same  month ;  yet  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  December  that  Mr.  Villiers  and  Sir  John  Cradock,  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  political  and  military  affairs  in  Portugal,  reached  Lis- 
bon ;  thus  the  important  interval  between  the  departure  of  Junot  and  their 
arrival  was  totally  neglected  by  the  English  cabinet. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  had  nominated  the  regency  ;  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  who,  to  local  knowledge  and  powerful  talents,  added  the  influence 
of  a  victorious  commander ;  Burrard,  Spencer,  all  were  removed  from 
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Portugal  on  account  of  the  convention  of  Cintra  at  ihh  very  moment  when 
the  presence  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  well-heing  of  the  British  interests  in  that  country.  And  this 
error  was  the  offspring  of  passion  and  incapacity ;  for  if  the  treaty  with 
Junot  had  been  rightly  understood,  the  ministers,  appreciating  the  advan- 
tages of  it,  would  have  resisted  the  clamour  of  the  moment,  and  the  gene- 
rals would  not  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  service  abroad,  to 
meet  unjust  and  groundless  charges  at  home. 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  Portugal  was  the  fittest  theatre  for  the  first 
operations  of  a  British  army ;  but  when  that  country  was  actually  freed 
from  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  when  the  capital  and  the  frontier  fortresses 
were  occupied  by  English  troops,  when  Sir  John  Moore  leaving  his  hos- 
pitals, baggage,  and  magazines  there,  as  in  a  place  of  arms,  had  marched 
to  Spain,  the  question  was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  ancient  relations 
between  England  and  Portugal,  the  greatness  of  the  port  of  Lisbon,  the 
warlike  disposition^ of  the  Portuguese,  and,  above  all,  the  singularly  happy 
circumstance,  that  there  was  neither  court  nor  monarch  to  balance  the 
English  influence,  and  that  even  the  nomination  of  the  regency  was  fhe 
work  of  an  English  general,  offered  such  great  and  obvious  advantages 
as  could  nowhere  else  be  obtained.  It  was  a  miserable  policy  that, 
neglecting  such  an  occasion,  retained  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  England, 
while  Portugal,  like  a  drunken  man,  at  ottce  weak  and  turbulent,  was 
reeling  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

The  5lh  of  December,  1808,  Sir  John  Cradock,  being  on  his  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  touched  at  Coruna.  Fif\een  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  just 
arrived  there  in  the  Lavinia  frigate ;  but  Sir  John  Moore's  intention  to 
retreat  upon  Portugal  being  known,  Cradock  divided  this  sum,  and  carried 
away  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  proposing  to  leave  a  portion  at 
Oporto,  and  to  take  the  remainder  to  Lisbon,  that  Moore  might  find,  on 
whatever  line  he  retreated,  a  supply  of  money. 

From  Coruna  he  proceeded  to  Oporto,  where  he  found  that  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  had  succeeded  in  organizing,  under  the  title  of  the  Lusitanian 
Legion,  about  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  that  others  were  on  their  way  to 
re-enforce  him  ;*  but  this  excepted,  nothing,  civil  or  military,  bespoke 
either  arrangement  or  common  sense.  The  bishop,  still  intent  upon 
acquiring  supreme  rule,  was  deeply  engaged  with  secret  intrigues,  and, 
under  him,  a  number  of  factious  and  designing  persons,  instigated  the 
populace  to  violent  actions  with  a  view  to  profit  from  their  excesses.  The 
formation  of  this  Lusitanian  Legion  was  originally  a  project  of  the  Cheva- 
lier da  Souza,  Portuguese  minister  in  London ;  he  was  one  of  the  bishop's 
faction,  and  the  legion  was  raised  not  so  much  to  repel  the  enemy  as  to 
support  that  party  against  the  government ;  the  men  were  promised  higher 
pay  than  any  other  Portuguese  soldiers,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the 
latter,  and  they  were  clad  in  uniforms  differing  in  colour  from  the  national 
troops.  The  regency,  who  dreaded  the  machinations  of  the  turbulent 
priest,  entertained  the  utmost  jealousy  of  this  legion,  which,  in  truth,  was 
a  most  anomalous  force,  and  as  might  be  expected  from  its  peculiar  con- 
stitution, was  aflerwards  productive  of  much  embarrassment. 

Sir  John  Cradock  lefl  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  Oporto,  and 
directed  the  two  British  battalions  which  were  in  that  neighbourhood  to 
march  to  Almeida,  then  taking  on  board  a  small  detachment  of  German 
troops,  he  set  sail  for  Lisbon.    Before  his  departure,  he  strongly  advised 
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Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  move  such  of  his  legionaries  as  were  sufficiently 
organized,  to  Villa  Real,  in  Tras  os  Montes,  a  place  appointed  by  the 
regency  for  the  assembly  of  the  forces  in  the  north ;  Sir  Robert,  tired  of  the 
folly  and  disgusted  with  the  insolence  and  excesses  of  the  ruling  mob, 
readily  adopted  this  advice,  so  far  as  to  quit  Oporto,  but  having  views  of 
his  own,  went  to  Almeida  instead  of  Villa  Real. 

The  state  of  Lisbon  was  little  better  than  that  of  Oporto ;  there  was 
arrangement  neither  for  present  nor  for  future  defence,  and  the  populace, 
albeit  less  openly  encouraged  to  commit  excesses,  were  quite  uncontrolled 
by  the  government.*  The  regency  had  a  keener  dread  of  domestic 
insurrection  than  of  the  return  of  the  French,  whose  operations  they 
regarded  with  even  less  anxiety  than  the  bishop  did,  as  being  further 
removed  than  he  was  from  the  immediate  theatre  of  war.  Their  want 
of  system  and  vigilance  was  evinced  by  the  following  fact.  Sataro  and 
another  person,  having  contracted  for  the  supply  of  the  British  troops, 
demanded  in  the  name  of  the  English  general,  all  the  provisions  in  the 
public  stores  of  Portugal,  and  then  sold  them  to  the  English  commissaries 
for  his  own  profit. 

Sir  John  Cradock's  instructions  directed  him  to  re-enforce  Moore's 
army,  and  not  to  interfere  with  that  general's  command  if  the  course  of 
events  brought  him  back  to  Portugal.  In  fact,  his  operations  were  limited 
to  the  holding  of  Elvas,  Almeida,  and  the  capital ;  for,  although  he  was 
directed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  native  army  upon  a  good  and 
regular  system  and  even  to  act  in  concert  with  it  on  the  frontier,  he  was 
debarred  from  political  interference :  even  his  relative  situation  as  to  rank, 
was  leA  unsettled  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Villiers,  to  whose  direction  all 
political  and  many  military  arrangements  were  intrusted. f 

It  is  evident  that  the  influence  of  a  general  thus  fettered,  and  com- 
manding only  a  small  scattered  force,  must  be  feeble  and  insufficient  to 
produce  any  real  amelioration  in  the  military  situation  of  the  country; 
yet  the  English  ministers,  attentive  only  to  the  false  information  obtained 
from  interested  agents,  still  imagined  that  not  only  the  Spanish,  but  the 
Portuguese  armies  were  numerous,  and  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  they  con- 
fidently expected,  that  the  latter  would  be  able  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  Spanish  campaign.  Cradock,  feeling  the  danger  of  this  illusion, 
made  it  his  first  object  to  transmit  home  exact  information  of  the  real 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  native  regular  troops.  They  were  nomi- 
nally twenty  thousand.  But  Miguel  Pereira  Forjas,  military  secretary 
to  the  regency  and  the  ablest  public  man  Portugal  possessed,  acknow- 
ledged that  this  force  was  a  nullity,  and  that  there  were  not  more  than 
ten  thousand  stand  of  serviceable  arms  in  the  kingdom,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  were  English.  The  soldiers  of  the  line  were  undisciplined  and 
unruly;  the  militia  and  the  ordenaTiqa^^^  or  armed  peasantry,  were 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  outrage  rather  than  of  enthusiasm,  and  evinced 
no  disposition  to  submit  to  regulation. j:  Neither  was  there  any  branch 
of  administration  free  from  the  grossest  disorders,  but  especially  the 
finances. 

The  Spanish  dollar  had  a  general  acceptance  in  Portugal.  The  re- 
gency, under  the  pretence  that  a  debased  foreign  coin  would  drive  the 
Portuguese  coin  out  of  circulation,  deprived  the  dollar  of  its  current 
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value.  This  regulation,  being  founded  on  a  falsehood,  though  true  in 
principle  and  applicable  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  gold  coin,  which  is  of 
peculiar  fineness,  was  concerned,  had  a  most  injurious  effect.  For  the 
Spanish  dollar  was  in  reality  finer  than  the  Portuguese  silver  cruzado- 
nova,  and  would  finally  have  maintained  its  value,  notwithstanding  this 
decree,  if  the  slur  thus  thrown  upon  it  by  the  government,  had  not  ena- 
bled the  money-changers  to  run  its  value  down  for  the  moment ;  a  matter 
of  infinite  importance,  because  the  English  soldiers  and  sailors  being  all 
paid  in  these  dollars,  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  was  the  true 
value,  were  thus  suddenly  mulcted  four  pence  in  each,  by  the  artificial 
depreciation  of  the  moment.  The  men  attributed  this  to  fraud  in  the 
shopkeepers,  the  retail  trade  of  Lisbon  was  interrupted,  and  quarreb 
between  the  tradesmen  and  the  soldiers  took  place  hourly.  To  calm  this 
effervescence,  a  second  decree  was  promulgated,  directing  that  the  dollar 
should  be  received  at  the  mint,  and  in  the  public  offices,  at  its  real 
value ;  it  then  appeared  that  the  government  could  profit  by  coining  the 
dollar  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  into  cruzado-novas,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  the  whole  affair  the  appearance  of  an  unworthy  trick  to  re* 
cruit  the  treasury.  This  happened  in  October,  and  as  all  th6  financial 
afiTairs  were  ill  managed,  and  the  regency  destitute  of  vigour  or  capacity, 
the  taxes  were  unpaid,  the  hard  cash  exhausted,  and  the  treasury  paper  at 
a  heavy  discount  when  Cradock  arrived.  Upon  the  scroll  thus  unfolded 
he  could  only  read  confusion,  danger  and  misfortune ;  and  such  being  the 
fruits  of  victory,  what  could  be  expected  from  disaster  ?  yet  at  this  period, 
the  middle  of  December,  Sir  John  Moore  was  supposed  to  be  in  full  retreat 
upon  Portugal,  followed  by  the  emperor  with  one  French  army,  while 
another  threatened  Lisbon  by  the  line  of  the  Tagus. 

The  English  troops  in  the  kingdom  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand 
men,  including  the  sick,  and  they  were  ill  equipped  and  scattered ;  more- 
over, the  capital  was  crowded  with  women  and  children,  with  baggage 
and  non-combatants,  belonging  as  well  to  the  army  in  Spain  as  to  that  in 
Portugal.  There  were  in  the  river  three  Portuguese  ships  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  and  eight  other  smaller  vessels  of  war,  but  none  were  in  a  state 
for  sea,  and  the  whole  were  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for 
in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  English  admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  was 
recalled,  without  a  successor  being  appointed.  The  zeal  and  talents  of 
Captain  Halket,  the  senior  officer  on  the  station,  amply  compensated 
indeed  for  the  departure  of  the  admiral  as  far  as  professional  duties  were 
concerned,  but  he  could  not  aid  the  general,  in  dealing  with  the  regency 
as  vigorously  as  an  officer  of  higher  rank,  and  formally  accredited,  could 
have  done. 

Sir  J6hn  Cradock,  although  fully  sensible  of  his  own  difficulties,  with  a 
very  disinterested  zeal,  resolved  to  make  the  re-enforcement  of  Sir  Joiin 
Moore's  army  his  first  care ;  but  his  force  at  this  time  was,  as  I  have 
already  said,  less  than  ten  thousand  men  of  all  arms.  It  consisted  of 
eight  British  and  four  German  battalions  of  infantry,  four  troops  of  dra- 
goons, and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which,  however,  only  six  were 
horsed  so  as  to  take  the  field.*  There  was,  also,  a  battalion  of  the  60th 
regiment,  composed  principally  of  Frenchmen  recruited  firom  the  prison 
ships,  but  it  had  been  sent  back  from  Spain,  as  the  soldiers  could  not  be 
trusted  near  their  countrymen.   Of  these  thirteen  battalions  two  were  in 
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Abrantes,  one  in  Elvas,  three  at  Lfamego  on  the  Duero,  one  in  Aln^eida, 
and  the  remaining  six  at  Lisbon.  Three  of  the  four  battalions  in  the 
north  were  immediately  directed  to  join  John  Moore  by  the  route  of 
Salamanca,  and  of  those  in  the  south,  two,  accompanied  by  a  demi- 
brigade  of  artillery,  were  sent  to  him  from  Abrantes,  by  the  road  of 
Castello  Branco  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Villiers  arrived^' 
and  Sir  John  Cradock  forwarded  to  the  regency  a  strong  representation 
of  the  dangerous  state  of  Portugal. 

He  observed  that  there  was  neither  Activity  in  the  government,  nor 
enthusiasm  among  the  people ;  that  the  army,  deficient  in  numbers,  and 
still  more  so  in  discipline,  was  scattered  and  neglected,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  aspect  of  afiairs  was  so  threatening,  the  regency  were  ap- 
parently without  any  system,  or  fixed  principle  of  action.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  a  general  enrolment  of  all  the  people  should  take  place, 
and  from  the  British  stores  he  offered  a  supply  of  a  thousand  muskets 
and  ten  thousand  pikes.*  This  giving  of  pikes  to  the  people,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Villiers's  wishes,  betrayed 
more  zeal  than  prudence ;  a  general  levy,  and  arming  with  pikes  of  the 
turbulent  populace  of  a  capital  city,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  was  nx>re 
likely  to  lead  to  confusion  and  mischief  than  to  any  efiectual  defence : 
the  main  objects  pressing  upon  the  general's  attention  were  however 
sufficiently  numerous  and  contradictory,  to  render  it  difficult  for  him  to 
avoid  errors. 

It  was  a  part  of  his  instructions,  and  of  manifest  importance,  to  send 
ze-enforcements  to  Sir  John  Moore ;  yet  it  was  equally  necessary  to  keep 
a  force  towards  the  frontier  on  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  seeing  that  the 
^  fourth  French  corps  had  just  passed  that  river  at  Almaraz,  had  defeated 
Gralluzzo's  army,  and  menaced  Badajoz,  which  was  without  arms,  am- 
munition, or  provisions;  moreover,  the  populace  there,  were  in  com- 
motion and  slaying  the  chief  persons.f  Now,  Sir  John  Gradoek's 
instructions  directed  him  to  keep  his  troops  in  a  position  that  would  enable 
him  to  abandon  Portugal,  if  a  very  superior  force  should  press  him  ;  but 
as,  in  such  a  case,  he  was  to  carry  off  the  British  army,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese navy  and  stores,  destroying  what  he  could  not  remove,  and  to 
receive  on  board  his  vessels  all  the  natives  who  might  be  desirous  of 
escaping,  it  was  of  pressing  necessity  to  ship  the  women,  children,  baggage, 
and  other  incumbrances  belonging  to  Moore's  army,  immediately,  that 
his  own  rear  might  be  clear  for  a  sudden  embarkation4  In  short,  be 
was  to  send  his  troops  to  Spain,  and  yet  openly  to  carry  on  the  pre- 
parations for  abandoning  that  country.  The  populace  of  Lisbon  were, 
however,  already  uneasy  at  the  rumours  of  an  embarkation,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  they  would  permit  even  the  British  non-combatants  to  get  on 
board  quietly,  much  less  sufi^r  the  forts  to  be  dismantled,  and  the  ships 
of  war  to  be  carried  off,  without  a  tumult,  which,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
would  have  been  fatal  to  all  parties.  Hence  it  was  imperative  to  maintain 
a  strong  garrison  in  Lisbon  and  in  the  forts  commanding  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  and  this  drafl,  together  with  the  troops  ateorbed  by  the 
fortresses  of  Almeida  and  Elvas,  reduced  the  fighting  men  in  the  field  to 
insignificance. 

The  regency,  knowing  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  fearing  to  arm 
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them,  wqre  not  very  eager  to  enforce  the  levy ;  anxious,  however,  to 
.  hide  their  weakness,  they  promised,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
English  general,  to  send  six  tftousand  troops  to  Alcantara,  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  with  a  view  to  observe  the  march  of  the  fourth  corps, — a  promise 
^^.^which  they  never  intended,  and  were  unable  to  perform.    Indeed  Forjas, 
•V>4io  was  supposed  to  be  very  inimical  to  the  British  influence,  frankly 
declared  that  they  neither  could  nor  would  move  without  an  advance  of 
money,  and  Sir  John  Cradock,  although  he  recommended  that  this  aid 
■hould  be  given,  had  no  power  to  grant  it  himself. 

Letters  from  Sir  John  Moore,  dated  at  Salamanca,  now  reached  Lisbon, 
and  increased  the  anxiety  to  re-enforce  the  army  in  Spain ;  but  as  they 
dearly  showed  that  reverses  were  to  be  expected,  Cradock,  although 
resolved  to  maintain  himself  in  Portugal  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
80  without  a  breach  of  his  instrucrions,  felt  more  strongly  that  timely 
preparation  for  an  embarkation  should  be  made;*  especially  as  the 
ndny  season,  in  which  southwest  winds  prevail,  had  set  in,  and  rendered 
the  departure  of  vessels  from  the  Tagus  very  uncertain.  Meanwhile  the 
internal  state  of  Portugal  was  in  nowise  amended,  or  likely  to  amend. 
The  government  had,  indeed,  issued  a  decree,  on  the  2dd  of  December, 
ibr  organizing  the  population  of  Lisbon  in  sixteen  legions,  but  only  one 
battalion  of  each  was  to  parade  at  the  same  moment  for  exercise,  and 
those  only  on  Sundays ;  nor  were  the  legions  at  any  time  to  assemble 
without  the  order  of  the  general  commanding  the  province  ;  this  regular 
tion,  which  rendered  the  whole  measure  absurd,  was  dictated  by  the  fears 
of  the  regency.  A  proposal  to  prepare  the  Portuguese  vessels  for  sea 
was  acceded  to,  without  any  apparent  dissatisfaction ;  but  the  government, 
secretly  jealous  of  their  allies,  fomented  or  encouraged  discontent  and 
suspicion  among  the  people.  No  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the 
regular  force,  none  to  forward  the  march  of  troops  to  Alcantara,  and  so 
inactive  or  so  callous  were  the  regency  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  that  a 
number  of  French  prisoners,  captured  at  various  periods  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  accumulated  at  Lisbon,  were  denied  subsistence :  Sir  John 
Credock,  afler  many  fruitless  representations,  was  finally  forced  to 
charge  himself  with  their  supply,  to  avert  the  horror  of  seeing  them 
starved  to  death.f  The  provisions  necessary  for  fort  La  Lippe  were 
also  withheld4  and  Grcneral  Lite,  acting  upon  the  authority  of  the 
regency,  strenuously  urged  that  the  British  troops  should  evacuate  that 
fortress. 

The  march  of  the  re-enforcements  for  Sir  John  Moore  led  only  three 
hundred  dragoons  and  seven  battalions  available  for  the  defence  of  Portu- 
gal ;  four  of  these  battalions  were  necessarily  in  garrison,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  unable  to  take  the  field  in  default  of  mules,  of  which  animal 
the  country  seemed  bereft ;  yet,  at  this  moment,  as  if  in  derision,  Mr. 
Prere,  the  central  junta,  the  junta  of  Badajoz,  and  the  regency  of  Portugal, 
were,  with  common  and  characteristic  foolishness,  pressing  Sir  John 
Cradock  to  march  into  the  south  of  Spain,§  although  there  was  scarcely 
a  Spanish  soldier  there  in  arms  to  assist  him ;  and  such  a  movement,  if 
it  had  been  either  prudent  or  practicable,  was  directly  against  his  instruc- 
tions* 
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Towards  the  end  of  December,  the  communication  with  Sir  John  Moore 
was  suddenly  interrupted,  and  the  line  of  the  Tagus  being  menaced  by 
the  fourth  French  corps,  acquired  great  importance.  The  troops  going 
from  Elvas  to  the  army  in  Spain  were  therefore  directed  to  halt  at  Castello 
Branco,  and  General  Richard  Stewart,  who  commanded  them,  being  re- 
enforced  with  two  hundred  cavalry,  was  ordered,  for  the  moment  to  watch 
the  roads  by  Salvatierra  and  the  two  Idanhas,  and  to  protect  the  flying 
bridges  at  Abrantes  and  Vilha  Velha  from  the  enemy's  incursions.  At 
the3ame  time,  a  promise  was  obtained  from  the  regency,  that  all  the 
Portuguese  troops  in  the  Alemtejo  should  be  collected  at  Campo  Mayor 
and  Portalegre. 

Sir  John  Cradock  fixed  upon  Saccavem  as  the  position  in  which  his 
main  body  should  be  concentrated,  intending  to  defend  that  point  as  long 
as  he  could  with  so  few  troops.  And  as  he  knew  that  Almeida,  although 
full  of  British  stores,  and  important  in  every  way,  was,  with  respect  to  its 
own  defence,  utterly  neglected  by  the  regency,  who  regarded  with  jealousy 
even  the  presence  of  a  British  force  there,  he  sent  Brigadier-Greneral  A. 
Cameron,  with  instructions  to  collect  the  convalescents  of  Moore's  army, 
to  unite  them  with  the  two  battalions  still  at  Almeida,  and  then  to  make 
his  way  to  the  army  in  Spain ;  but  if  that  should  be  judged  too  dangerous, 
he  was  to  return  to  Lisbon.  In  either  case,  the  stores  and  the  sick  men 
lying  at  Almeida  were  to  be  directed  upon  Oporto.  The  paucity  of 
cavalry  was  now  severely  felt  on  the  frontier,  as  it  prevented  the  general 
from  ascertaining  the  real  strength  and  objects  of  the  enemy's  parties,  and 
the  Portuguese  reports  were  notoriously  contradictory  and  false.  The 
14th  dragoons,  seven  hundred  strong,  commanded  by  Major-Greneral  Cot- 
ton, had  been  disembarked  since  the  22d  of  December,  and  were  destined 
for  the  army  in  Spain ;  but  the  commissary  doubted  if  he  could  forward 
that  small  body  even  by  detachments,  such  was  the  penury  of  the  country 
or  rather  the  difficulty  of  drawing  forth  its  resources,  and  as  many  debts 
of  Sir  John  Moore's  army  were  also  still  unpaid,  a  want  of  confidence 
prevented  the  country  people  from  bringing  in  supplies  upon  credit.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  rumours  of  reverses  in  Spain  became 
rife,  and  acquired  importance,  when  it  became  known  that  four  thousand 
infantry,  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  the  advanced  guard  of  thirty  thou- 
sand French  troops,  were  actually  at  Merida,  on  the  road  to  Badajoz,  and 
this  latter  town  was,  not  only  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, arms,  and  ammunition.  Had  the  Portuguese  force  been  assembled 
at  Alcantara,  Sir  John  Cradock  would  have  supported  it  with  the  British 
brigades,  from  Abrantes  and  Castello  Branco,  but  not  a  man  had  been  put 
in  motion,  and  he,  feeling  no  confidence  either  in  the  troops  or  promises  of 
the  regency,  resolved  to  concentrate  his  own  army  near  Lisbon.  General 
Stewart  was  therefore  directed  to  destroy  the  bridges  of  Vilha  Velha  and 
Abrantes,  and  fall  back  to  Saccavem.  Meanwhile,  the  Lisbon  populace, 
supposing  that  the  English  general  designed  to  abandon  them  without 
necessity,  were  violently  excited ;  the  regency,  either  from  fear  or  folly, 
made  no  effort  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  the  people  proceeded  from  one 
excess  to  another,  until  it  became  evident  that  in  a  forced  embarkation, 
the  British  would  have  to  fight  their  allies  as  well  as  their  enemies.  It 
was  at  this  gloomy  period  when  ten  marches  would  have  brought  the 
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French  to  Lisbon,  when  a  stamp  of  Napoleon^s  foot  would  have  extin- 
guished that  spark  of  war  which  aderwards  blazed  over  the  Peninsula, 
that  Sir  John  Moore  made  his  daring  movement  upon  Sahagun,  and  Por- 
tugal, then  gasping  as  in  mortal  agony,  was  instantly  relieved. 


CHAPTER  II. 

French  retire  fVom  Merida — Send  a  force  to  Placencia — ^The  direct  intercourse  between 
Portugal  and  Sir  John  Moore's  army  interrupted — Military  description  of  Portugal — 
Situation  of  the  troop8---Cradock  again  pressed,  by  Mr.  Frere  and  others,  to  move  into 
Spain — ^The  ministers  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  affairs— Cradock  hears  of  Moore's 
aarance  to  Sahagun — ^Embarks  two  thousand  men  to  re-enforce  him — Hears  of  the  retreat 
to  Coruna,  and  re-lands  them — Admiral  Berkeley  arrives  at  Lisbon — Ministers  more 
aniious  to  get  possession  of  Cadiz  than  to  defend  Portugal — Five  thousand  men,  under 
General  Sherbrooke.  embarked  at  Portsmouth— Sir  Georse  Smith  reaches  Cadiz— Sute 
of  that  city — He  demands  troops  from  Lisbon— General  Mackenzie  sails  from  thence, 
with  troops — ^Negotiations  with  the  junta — Mr.  Frere's  weak  proceedings — ^Tumult  in 
Cadifr— Tne  negotiation  fails. 

It  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the  fourth  corps  that  had  approached 
Merida  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Badajoz,  and  the  emperor  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  preparing  to  follow ;  but  in  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
December,  an  officer  carrying  the  intelligence  of  Moore's  movement, 
reached  Merida  ;  and  next  morning  the  French  marching  hastily  to  the 
Tagus  crossed  it,  and  rejoined  their  main  body,  from  which  another  pow- 
erful detachment  was  immediately  directed  upon  Placencia.*  This  retro- 
grade movement  having  obviated  the  immediate  danger.  Sir  John  Cradock 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  people  of  Lisbon.  Ordering  Stewart's  brigade, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  two  German  battalions,  to  halt  at 
Santarem,  he  explained  his  own  motives  to  the  Portuguese,  and  urged  the 
regency  to  adopt  a  more  frank  and  vigorous  system  than  they  had  hitherto 
followed ;  for  like  the  Spanish  juntas,  they  promised  every  thing,  and  per- 
formed nothing ;  neither  would  they,  although  consenting  verbally  to  all 
the  measures  proposed,  ever  commit  themselves  by  writing,  having  the 
despicable  intention  of  aflerwards  disclaiming  that  which  might  prove  dis- 
agreeable to  the  populace,  or  even  to  the  French.f  Sir  John  Cradock, 
however,  had  no  power  beyond  his  own  personal  influence  to  enforce 
attention  to  his  wishes;  no  successor  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton  had  yet 
arrived,  and  Mr.  Villiers  seems  to  have  wanted  the  decision  and  judgment 
required  to  meet  such  a  momentous  crisis. 

In  the  north,  General  Cameron,  having  sent  the  sick  men  and  part  of 
the  stores  from  Almeida  towards  Oporto,  gave  up  that  fortress  to  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  marched,  with  two  British  battalions 
and  a  detachment  of  convalescents  by  the  Tras  os  Montes  to  join  the  army 
in  Spain.  On  the  9th,  hearing  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  to  Coruna,  be 
would  have  returned  to  Almeida,  but  Lapisse,  who  had  taken  Zamora, 
threatened  to  intercept  his  line  of  march,  whereupon  he  made  for  Lamego, 
and  advised  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  retire  to  the  same  place.  Colonel  Blunt, 
with  seven  companies,  escorting  a  convoy  for  Moore's  army,  was  likewise 
forced  to  take  the  road  to  Oporto,  and  on  that  city  all  the  British  stores 
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and  detachments  were  now  directed.  But  notwithstanding  the  general 
dismay,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had  been  re-enforced  by  some  Spanish 
troops,  Portuguese  volunteers,  and  straggling  convalescents  of  the  British 
army,  rejected  Cameron's  advice,  and  proceeded  to  practice  all  the  arts  of 
an  able  partisan — that  is  to  say,  enticing  the  French  to  desert,  spreading 
false  reports  of  his  own  numbers,  and,  by  petty  enterprises  and  great 
activity,  arousing  a  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  the  Ciadad  Rodrigo 
country. 

The  continued  influx  of  sick  men  and  stores  at  Oporto,  together  with 
the  prospect  of  General  Cameron's  arrival  there,  became  a  source  of  un- 
easiness to  Sir  John  Cradock.*  Oporto,  with  a  shifling-bar  and  shoal 
water,  is  the  worst  possible  harbour  for  vessels  to  clear  out,  and  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  for  vessels  to  lie  off  of  at  that  season  of  the  year; 
wherefore,  if  the  enemy  advanced  in  force,  a  great  loss,  both  of  men  and 
stores,  was  to  be  anticipated.  The  departure  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton  had 
diminished  the  naval  means,  and  for  seventeen  successive  days,  such  was 
the  state  of  the  wind,  no  vessel  could  leave  the  Tagus.  Captain  Halket, 
however,  contrived  at  last  to  send  to  Oporto  tonnage  for  two  thousand 
persons,  and  undertook  to  keep  a  sloop  of  war  ofl*  that  place ;  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  also  despatched  some  vessels  from  Vigo ;  but  the  weather  continued 
for  a  long  time  so  unfavourable  that  the  transports  could  not  enter  the 
harbour,  and  the  encumbrances  hourly  increasing,  at  last  produced  the 
roost  serious  embarrassments. 

Sir  John  Moore  having  now  relinquished  his  communications  with  Por- 
tugal, Sir  John  Cradock  had  to  consider  how,  relying  on  his  own  resources, 
he  could  best  fulfil  his  instructions  and  maintain  his  hold  of  that  country, 
without  risking  the  utter  destruction  of  the  troops  intrusted  to  his  care. 
For  an  inferior  army  Portugal  has  no  defensible  frontier.  The  rivers, 
generally,  running  east  and  west,  are  fordable  in  most  places,  subject  to 
sudden  rises  and  falls,  offering  but  weak  lines  of  resistance,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Zezere,  presenting  no  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  an 
enemy  penetrating  by  the  eastern  frontier.  The  mountains,  indeed, 
afford  many  fine  and  some  impregnable  positions ;  but  such  is  the  length 
of  the  frontier  line  and  the  difficulty  of  lateral  communications,  that  a 
general  who  should  attempt  to  defend  it  against  superior  forces  would  risk 
to  be  cut  ofl*  from  the  capital  if  he  concentrated  his  troops ;  and  if  he  ex- 
tended them  his  line  would  be  immediately  broken.  The  possession  of 
Lisbon  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  Portugal,  south  of  the  Duero, 
and  an  inferior  army  can  only  protect  Lisbon  by  keeping  close  to  the 
capital. 

Sensible  of  this  truth.  Sir  John  Cradock  adopted  the  French  colonel 
Vincent's  views  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  and  proceeded,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  with  seventeen  hundred  men,  to  occupy  the  heights  behind 
the  creek  of  Saccavem — leaving,  however,  three  thousand  men  in  the 
forts  and  batteries  at  Lisbon.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  regency, 
who  in  return  promised  to  assemble  the  native  troops  at  Thoroar, 
Abrantes,  and  Villa  Velha,  he  ordered  General  Stewart's  brigade,  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  strong,  to  halt  at  Santarem ;  but  the  men  had 
been  marching  for  a  month  under  incessant  rain,  their  clothes  were 
worn  out,  their  equipments  ruined,  and  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  they  wanted  shoes.    Cameron  was  now  on  the  Duero,  Kemmis 
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with  the  40th  regiment  at  Elvas,  and  the  main  body  under  Cradock 
being  between  Santarem  and  Lisbon,  the  army  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sand men,  but  with  the  encumbrances  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand, 
was  placed  on  the  three  points  of  a  triangle,  the  shortest  side  of  which 
was  above  a  hundred  and  fif\y  miles.  The  general  commanding  could 
not  bring  into  the  field  above  five  thousand  men,  nor  could  that  number 
be  assembled  in  a  condition  for  service  at  any  one  point  of  the  frontier 
under  three  weeks  or  a  month ;  moreover,  the  uncertainty  of  remaining 
in  the  country  at  all  rendered  it  difficult  to  feed  the  troops,  for  the  com- 
missioners being  unable  to  make  large  contracts  for  a  fixed  time,  were 
forced  to  carry  on,  as  it  were,  a  retail  system  of  supply.* 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  extreme  weakness,  that  Mr.  Frere,  with 
indefatigable  folly,  was  urging  Sir  John  Cradock  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Spain,  by  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  and  Mr.  Villiers  was  as  earnest  that  he 
should  send  a  force  by  sea  to  Vigo ;  but  his  instructions  prescribed  the 
preservation  of  Lisbon,  Elvas,  and  Almeida,  the  assembling,  in  concert 
with  the  native  government,  of  an  Anglo-Portuguese  army  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  sending  of  succours  to  Sir  John  Moore.  Cradock^s  means 
were  so  scanty  that  the  attainment  of  any  one  of  those  objects  was 
scarcely  possible ;  yet  Mr.  Canning,  writing  officially  to  Mr.  Villiers  at 
this  epoch,  as  if  a  mighty  and  well  furnished  army  was  in  Portugal, 
enforced  the  "  necessity  of  continuing  to  maintain  possession  of  Portugaly 
as  long  as  it  couid  be  done  tvith  the  force  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Cradock*s 
comynandy  remembering  always  that  not  the  defence  of  Portugal  alone^ 
hut  the  employment  cf  tJie  enenufs  military  force^  and  the  diversion 
tohich  tmuld  he  thus  created  in  favour  of  the  south  of  Spain^  were  objects 
not  to  he  abandoned^  except  in  case  of  the  most  extreme  necessityJ*^  The 
enemy's  military  force  1  It  was  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  this 
despatch  was  a  pompous  absurdity.  The  ministers  and  their  agents, 
eternally  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies, 
were  incapable  of  perceiving  the  palpable  bulk  and  substance  of  the 
French  hosts :  the  whole  system  of  the  cabinet  was  one  of  shifls  and 
expedients ;  every  week  produced  a  fresh  project,  and  minister  and  agent 
alike  followed  his  own  views  without  reference  to  any  fixed  principle ; 
the  generals  were  the  only  persons  not  empowered  to  arrange  military 
operations. 

The  number  of  officers  employed  to  discover  the  French  movements 
soon  enabled  Cradock,  although  his  direct  communications  were  inter- 
rupted, to  obtain  intelligence  of  Moore's  advance  towards  Sahagun; 
wherefore,  he  again  endeavoured  to  send  a  re-enforcement  into  Spain 
by  the  way  of  Almeida.  The  difficulty  of  getting  supplies,  however, 
finally  induced  him  to  accede  to  Mr.  Villiers'  wishes,  and  on  the  12th  of 
January  he  shipped  six  hundred  cavalry  and  thirteen  hundred  infantry, 
meaning  to  send  them  to  Vigo ;  but  while  they  were  still  in  the  Tagus, 
intelligence  of  the  retreat  upon  Coruna  was  received,  and  these  troops 
were  again  disembarked. f 

The  14th  of  January  the  Conqueror  line-of-battle  ship,  having  Admiral 
Berkeley  on  board,  reached  Lisbon,  and  for  the  first  time  since  Sir  John 
Cradock  took  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal,  he  received  a 
communication  from  the  ministers  in  England.^  It  now  appeared  that 
their  thoughts  were  less  intently  fixed  upon  the  defence  of  Portugal,  than 
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upon  getting  possession  of  Cadiz.  Their  anxiety  upon  this  subject  had 
somewhat  subsided  after  the  battle  ofVimeira,  but  it  revived  with  greater 
vigour  when  Sir  John  Moore,  contemplating  a  movement  in  the  sooth, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  securing  Cadiz  as  a  place  of  arms ;  wherefore 
in  January  an  expedition  was  prepared  to  sail  for  that  town,  with  the 
design  of  establishing  a  new  base  of  operations  for  the  English  army: 
the  project  failed,  but  the  following  particulars  of  the  transaction  afibrd 
ample  proof  of  the  perplexed  unstable  nature  of  the  minister's  policy. 

NEGOTIATION  FOR  THE  OCCUPATION  OP  CADIZ. 

While  it  was  still  unknown  in  England  that  the  supreme  junta  had 
fled  from  Aranjuez,  Sir  George  Smith,  who  had  conducted  Spencer's 
negotiation  in  1606,  was  again  sent  to  Cadiz  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  an  English  garrison.  Four  thousand  men  destined  for  this 
service  were  then  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  and  General  Sherbrooke  who 
commanded  them,  was  first  directed  to  touch  at  Lisbon  on  his  way  to 
Cadiz ;  he  was  afterwards  desired  to  make  for  Coruna  to  be  at  the  order 
of  Sir  J.  Moore ;  yet  finally,  his  force  being  increased  to  five  thousand 
men,  he  sailed  on  the  14th  of  January  for  Cadiz,  under  his  first  instruc- 
tions. Mr.  Frere  was  then  directed  to  negotiate  for  the  admission  of 
these  troops  into  Cadiz,  as  the  only  condition  upon  which  a  British 
army  could  be  employed  to  aid  the  Spanish  cause  in  that  part  of  the 
Peninsula.* 

As  the  reverses  in  the  north  of  Spain  became  known,  the  importanoe 
of  Cadiz  increased,  and  the  importance  of  Portugal  decreased  in  the  eyes 
of  the  English  ministers.f  Sir  John  Cradock  was  made  acquainted  with 
Sherbrooke's  destination,  and  was  himself  commanded  to  obey  any  requi- 
sition for  troops  that  might  be  made  by  the  Spanish  junta ;  and  so  inde- 
pendent of  the  real  state  of  affairs  were  the  ministerial  arrangements,  that 
Cradock,  whose  despatches  had  been  one  continued  complaint  of  his  ina- 
bility to  procure  horses  for  his  own  artillery,  was  directed  to  furnish  them 
for  Sherbrooke's.^ 

Sir  George  Smith,  a  man  somewhat  hasty,  but  of  remarkable  zeal  and 
acuteness,  left  England  about  the  middle  of  December.  On  his  arrival  at 
Cadiz,  he  at  once  discovered  that  there,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  all  persons  being  engaged  in  theories  or  intrigues,  nothing 
useful  for  defence  was  executed ;  the  ramparts  of  the  city  were  in  tole- 
rable condition,  but  scarcely  any  guns  were  mounted,  while,  two  miles  in 
front  of  the  town,  an  outwork  had  been  commenced  upon  such  a  scale 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  finished  under  four  months,  and,  afler  the 
slow  mode  of  Spanish  proceedings,  would  have  taken  as  many  years  to 
complete.  For  a  solid  defence  of  all  the  fortifications,  Sir  George  Smith 
judged  that  twenty  thousand  good  troops  would  be  requisite,  but  that  ten 
thousand  would  suffice  for  the  city :  there  were,  however,  only  five  thou- 
sand militia  and  volunteers  in  the  place,  and  not  a  regular  soldier  under 
arms,  neither  any  within  reach.  The  number  of  guns  mounted  and  to 
be  mounted  exceeded  four  hundred,  and  to  serve  them,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  peasants  and  volunteers,  who  being  enrolled,  and  clothed  in  uniforms, 
were  called  artillery-men. 
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Knowing  nothing  of  Sir  John  Moore^s  march  to  Sahagun,  Sir  George 
Smith  naturally  calculated  upon  the  immediate  approach  of  the  French; 
wherefore  seeing  the  helpless  state  of  Cadiz,  and  being  assured  that  the 
people  would  willingly  admit  an  English  garrison,  he  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Cradock  for  troops.  The  latter,  little  thinking  that,  at  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, the  supreme  junta  would  be  more  jealous  of  their  allies  than  fearful 
of  their  enemies  ;  judging  also,  from  the  tenur  of  his  latest  instructions, 
that  obedience  to  this  requisition  would  be  consonant  to  the  minister's 
wishes,  immediately  ordered  Colonel  Kemmis  to  proceed  from  Elvas  with 
the  fortieth  regiment,  by  the  route  of  Seville;  at  the  same  time,  embark* 
ing  three  thousand  of  the  best  troops  at  Lisbon,  he  sent  them  also  direct 
to  Cadiz. This  force,  commanded  by  Major- Greneral  Mackenzie,  sailed 
the  2d  of  February,  and  reached  their  destination  the  5th  of  the  same 
month.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Frere,  although  acquainted  with  the  sailing  of 
Mackenzie's  armament,  was  ignorant  that  Sir  Greorge  Smith  had  applied 
to  the  governor  of  Cadiz  for  permission  to  take  military  possession  of  that 
town  ;f  for  Smith  had  no  instructions  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Frere,  and 
the  latter  had  opened  a  separate  negotiation  with  the  central  junta  at 
Seville,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  pave  the  way  for  the  occupation  by 
proposing  to  have  the  troops  admitted  as  guests,  and  he  sent  Mr.  Stuart 
to  arrange  this  with  the  local  authorities.:^ 

Mr.  Frere  had  meddled  much  with  the  personal  intrigues  of  the  day, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  of  too  slender  a  capacity  to  uphold  the  dignity 
and  just  influence  of  a  great  power  on  such  an  occasion.  The  flimsy 
thread  of  his  negotiation  soon  snapped  under  the  hasty  touch  of  Sir 
Greorge  Smith.  For  the  supreme  junta,  averse  to  every  thing  that  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  their  course  of  sluggish  indolence,  had  sent  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villel,  a  member  of  their  own  body,  to  Cadiz,  avowedly  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  admission  of  the  troops,  but,  in  reality,  to  thwart 
that  measure;  and  the  circumstance  of  Mackenzie's  arrival,  with  an 
object  different  from  that  announced  by  Mr.  Frere,  was  instantly  taken 
advantage  of  to  charge  England  with  treachery.^  The  junta,  knowing 
Mr.  Frere  to  be  their  own  dupe,  believed,  or  aflTected  to  believe,  that  he 
was  also  the  dupe  of  the  English  minister,  and  that  the  whole  transaction 
was  an  artiflce,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  get  possession  of  the  city  with 
a  felonious  intent.  The  admission  of  the  British  troops  was  nevertheless 
earnestly  desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
towns ;  and  this  feeling  was  so  well  understood  by  Mr.  Stuart  and  Sir 
George  Smith,  that  they  would,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the 
supreme  junta,  have  brought  the  aflTair  to  a  good  conclusion ;  but,  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  negotiation,  the  former  was  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Vienna  by  the  way  of  Trieste,  and  the  latter  who  was  in  bad 
health  died  about  the  same  period ;  thus  the  negotiation  failed  for  want  of 
a  head  to  conduct  it.|| 

General  Mackenzie,  like  Sir  Greorge  Smith,  thought  that  the  object 
might  be  attained.  He  observed,  indeed,  that  the  people,  far  from  sus- 
pecting any  danger,  were  ignorant  of,  or  incredulous  of  the  reverses  in 
the  north,  that  nothing  had  been  done  towards  equipping  the  fleet  for  sea, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Admiral  Purvis, 
and  Mr.  Stuart,  the  Spaniards  would  neither  work  themselves  nor  permit 

♦  Sir  John  Cradock's  CorretpondeDce,  MS.  t  Parliamentary  Papera,  1810. 
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the  English  sailors  to  work  for  them ;  but  he  also  saw  that  the  poblic 
feeling  was  favourable  to  the  British  troops,  and  the  good-will  of  the  people 
was  openly  expressed.  The  affair  was,  however,  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Frere. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  that  minister,  the  supreme 
junta  had  proposed. 

V.  That  the  troops  should  land  at  Port  St.  Mary's,  to  be  quartered 
there  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  2"^.  That  they  should  join  Cuesta's 
army.  3°.  That  they  should  go  to  Catalonia.  4°.  That  they  should  be 
parcelled  out  in  small  divisions,  to  be  attached  to  the  different  Spanish 
armies.  Nay,  untaught  by  their  repeated  disasters,  and  pretending  to 
hold  the  English  soldiery  cheap,  those  self-sufficient  men  proposed  that 
the  British  should  garrison  the  minor  fortresses  on  the  coast,  in  order  to 
release  an  equal  number  of  Spaniards  for  the  field. 

Mr.  Frere  wished  to  accept  the  first  of  these  proposals,  but  General 
Mackenzie  Sir  George  Smith,  and  Mr.  Stuart  agreed  that  it  would  be 
injurious  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  urgent  of  which  was,  that  as  the 
troops  could  not  have  been  embarked  again  without  some  national  dis- 
honour, they  must  have  marched  towards  Cuesta,  and  thus  have  been 
involved  in  the  campaign  without  obtaining  that  which  was  their  sole 
object,  the  possession  of  Cadiz  as  a  place  of  arms. 

Mr.  Frere  then  suggested  a  modification  of  the  second  proposal,  namely, 
to  leave  a  small  garrison  in  Cadiz,  and  to  join  Cuesta  with  the  remainder 
of  the  troops.  At  this  time  Sir  George  Smith  was  dead ;  Mr.  Stuart  had 
embarked  for  Trieste,  and  General  Mackenzie,  reluctant  to  oppose  Mr. 
Frere's  wishes,  consented  to  march,  if  the  necessary  equipments  for  his 
force  could  be  procured ;  but  he  observed,  that  the  plan  was  contrary  to 
his  instructions,  and  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  English  government,  and 
liable,  in  part,  to  the  same  objections  as  the  first  proposition.  This  was 
on  the  18th  of  February,  and  on  the  22d,  a  popular  tumult  commenced 
in  Cadiz.  For  the  supreme  junta,  desirous  to  show  that  the  city  did  not 
require  an  English  garrison  to  protect  it,  had  sent  there  two  regiments, 
composed  of  Poles,  Germans,  and  Swiss,  deserters  or  prisoners,  and  the 
people,  aware  that  the  junta  disliked  and  intended  to  disarm  the  volunteers 
of  Cadiz,  were  justly  offended  that  deserters  should  be  trusted  in  prefer- 
ence to  themselves.  They  stopped  the  couriers,  opened  the  despatches 
from  Seville,  and  imprisoned  the  Marquis  of  Villel,  who  was  obnoxious, 
because,  while  mild  to  persons  suspected  of  favouring  the  French,  he  had 
harshly  or  rather  brutally  punished  some  ladies  of  rank.  Proceeding 
from  one  violence  to  another,  the  populace  then  endeavoured  to  kill  the 
state  prisoners,  and  being  prevented  in  that,  committed  other  excesses, 
and  murdered  Don  Joseph  Heredia,  the  collector  of  public  rents.  During 
the  tumult,  which  lasted  two  days,  the  disembarkation  of  the  English 
troops  was  repeatedly  called  for  by  the  mob,  and  two  British  officers 
being  sent  on  shore  as  mediators,  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
obeyed  with  respect,  a  manifest  proof  of  the  correct  view  taken  by  Sir 
George  Smith. 

The  24th,  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  on  the  25th,  General  Macken- 
zie, not  having  received  from  Mr.  Frere  an  answer  to  his  letter  of  the  18th, 
suggested  that  of  three  English  battalions  then  in  the  harbour,  two  should 
be  placed  in  Cadiz,  and  that  the  third,  proceeding  to  Seville,  should  there 
unite  with  the  40th  regiment,  and  both  together  march  to  join  Cuesta.* 
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Mr.  Frere,  however,  instead  of  addressing  the  junta  with  an  authority  and 
dignity  becoming  the  representative  of  a  great  nation  on  whose  support 
the  independence  of  the  whole  Peninsula  rested,  had  been  endeavouring 
to  gain  his  end  by  subtlety.  The  object  was  one  that  England  had  a 
right  to  seek,  the  Spanish  rulers  no  right  to  refuse,  for  the  people  wished 
to  further  it,  and  the  threat  of  an  appeal  to  them  would  soon  have  silenced 
the  feeble  negative  of  such  a  despicable  and  suspected  government ;  Mr. 
Frere,  incapable  of  taking  a  single  and  enlarged  view,  pressed  a  variety 
of  trifling  points,  and  discussed  them  with  the  secretary  of  the  junta,  with 
more  regard  to  epistolary  dexterity  than  useful  diplomacy.  And  when 
his  opponent  conceded  the  great  point  of  admitting  troops  at  all,  he  broke 
off  the  negotiation,  upon  the  question  whether  the  number  to  be  admitted 
should  be  one  or  two  thousand  men ;  as  if  the  way  to  drive  a  wedge  was 
with  the  broad  end  foremost. 

Self-baffled  in  that  quarter,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  turning  towards 
Cuesta,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  junta  and  one  much  feared  by  them, 
sought  to  secure  his  assistance  by  holding  out  the  lure  of  having  a  British 
force  added  to  his  command ;  but  the  sarcastic  old  general  derided  the 
diplomatist.  "  Although  I  do  not,"  said  he,  "  discover  any  great  difficulty 
in  the  actual  state  of  things,  which  should  prevent  his  British  majesty's 
troops  from  garrisoning  Cadiz  under  such  terms,  and  for  the  purpose  which 
your  excellency  proposes,  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  supreme  junta, 
which  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  our  union  with  England,  is 
not  grounded  in  its  objections ;  and  your  excellency  knows  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  they  should  have  them,  to  prevent  my  giving  any  opinion  on 
so  important  a  measure,  unless  they  should  consult  me.  With  regard  to 
the  4,300  men,  which  your  excellency  is  pleased  to  mention,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  I  stand  in  need  of  them ;  but  I  flatter  myself,  England,  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  Estremadura,  will  even  lend  me  much  greater  assis- 
tance, particularly  if,  from  any  change  of  circumstances,  the  supreme 
junta  should  no  longer  manifest  the  repugnance  we  speak  of."* 

This  answer  having  frustrated  the  projected  intrigue,  Mr.  Frere,  con- 
scious perhaps  of  diplomatic  incapacity,  returned  with  renewed  ardour  to 
the  task  of  directing  the  military  affairs,  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
He  had  seen  an  intercepted  letter  of  Soult's,  addressed  to  the  king,  in 
which  the  project  of  penetrating  into  Portugal  was  mentioned,  and  imme- 
diately concluding  that  General  Mackenzie's  troops  would  be  wanted  for 
the  defence  of  that  kingdom,  counselled  him  to  abandon  Cadiz  and  return 
to  Lisbon ;  but  the  general,  who  knew  that,  even  should  he  return,  a  suc- 
cessful defence  of  Portugal  with  so  few  troops  would  be  impossible,  and 
that  every  precaution  was  already  taken  for  an  embarkation  in  the  last 
extremity,  observed,  that  the  danger  of  Lisbon  rendered  the  occupation 
of  Cadiz  more  important." 

General  Mackenzie's  reply  was  written  the  26th  of  February.  On  the 
dd  of  March  he  received  another  despatch  from  Mr.  Frere.  Cadiz,  and 
the  danger  of  Portugal,  seemed  to  have  passed  from  the  writer's  mind, 
and  were  unnoticed ;  entering  into  a  minutely  inaccurate  statement  of  the 
situation  of  the  French  and  Spanish  armies,  he  observed,  that  Soult  having 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  Portugal  by  the  Minho,  it  taas  impossMe 
from  Uie  position  of  the  Spanish  forces^  assisted  as  they  were  by  tiie  F&rtM- 
gucscj  that  he  could  persevere  in  his  plan.    Wherefore  he  proposed  that 
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the  British  force  then  in  the  harhour  of  Cadiz  should  proceed  immediately 
to  Tarragona  to  aid  Reding/  and  this  wild  scheme  was  only  frustrated 
hy  an  unexpected  despatch  from  Sir  John  Cradock,  recalling  the  troops  to 
Lisbon.f  They  arrived  there  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  thus  ended  a 
transaction  clearly  indicating  an  unsettled  policy,  shallow  combinations, 
a  bad  choice  of  agents  on  the  part  of  the  English  cabinet,  and  a  most 
unwise  and  unworthy  disposition  in  the  supreme  junta. 

General  Mackenzie  attributed  the  jealousy  of  the  latter  to  French  in- 
fluence ;  Mr.  Frere  to  the  abrupt  proceedings  of  Sir  George  Smith,  and  to 
fear,  lest  the  junta  of  Seville,  who  were  continually  on  the  watch  to  re- 
cover their  ancient  power,  should  represent  the  admission  of  the  British 
troops  as  a  treasonable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  true  cause  was  the  false  position 
in  which  the  English  ministers  had  originally  placed  themselves,  by  in- 
undating Spain  with  arms  and  money,  without  asserting  their  just  influ- 
ence, and  making  their  assistance  the  price  of  good  order  and  useful 
exertion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Weaknen  of  the  British  wrmy  in  Portugal— General  Cameron  marches  to  Lisbon— Sir 
Robert  Wilson  remains  near  Ciudad  RodriKO--Sir  John  Cradock  prepares  to  take  a  de- 
fensive position  at  Passo  d'Arcos — Double  dealing  of  the  regencv — ^The  populace  murder 
foreigners,  and  insult  the  British  troops— Anarchy  in  Oporto— British  gOTcrnment  ready 
to  alNindon  Portugal— Change  their  intention — MUitary  sjrstem  of  Po4lagal— The  regencnr 
demand  an  English  seneral — Beresford  is  sent  to  thnm— Sherbrooke's  and  Mackensie  s 
troops  arrive  at  Lisbon — Beresford  arrives  there,  and  takes  the  command  of  the  native 
force — Change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs-^ir  John  Cradock  encamps  at  Lumiar — Relative 
positions  of  the  allied  and  French  armies — Marshal  Beresford  desires  Sir  John  Cradock 
to  march  against  Soult — Cradock  refuses— Various  unwise  projects  broached  by  different 
persons. 

The  eflbrt  made  to  secure  Cadiz  was  an  act  of  disinterested  zeal  on  the 
part  of  Sir  John  Cradock ;  for  the  ahsence  of  his  hest  troops  exposed  him 
to  the  most  galling  peevishness  from  the  regency,  and  to  the  grossest  in- 
sults from  the  populace.  Nor  with  his  reduced  force,  could  he  expect  to 
hold  even  a  contracted  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon 
against  the  weakest  army  likely  to  invade  Portugal ;  and  as  there  was 
neither  a  native  ibrce  nor  a  government  to  be  depended  upon,  there  re- 
mained for  him  only  the  prospect  of  a  forced  and,  consequently,  disgrace- 
ful embarkation,  and  the  undeserved  obloquy  that  never  fails  to  follow 
disaster. 

In  this  disagreeable  situation,  as  Elvas  and  Almeida  no  longer  con- 
tained British  troops,  his  attention  was  necessarily  fixed  upon  Lisbon,  and 
upon  Oporto  which  the  violence  of  the  gales  had  rendered  a  sealed  port; 
meanwhile,  the  hospitals  and  magazines  of  Almeida,  and  even  those  of 
Salamanca  being  sent  to  Lamego,  had  crowded  that  place  with  fiAeen 
hundred  sick  men,  besides  escorts  and  hourly  accumulating  stores ;  and 
as  the  Duero  had  overflowed,  the  craft  could  not  ply ;  one  large  boat  at-  * 
tempting  to  descend  was  overset,  when  eighty  persons,  soldiers  and  others. 
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perished.  General  Cameron  also,  hearing  of  this  confusion,  relinquished 
the  idea  of  embarking  at  Oporto,  and  recrossing  the  Duero  made  for  Ljs* 
bon,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  February  with  two  thousand 
men,  worn  with  fatigue  by  a  march  of  eight  hundred  miles  under  con- 
tinued rains.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  sent  his  guns  to  Abrantes,  by  the 
road  of  Idanha  Nova,  but  partly  from  a  spirit  of  adventure,  partly  from 
an  erroneous  idea  that  Sir  John  Cradock  wished  him  to  defend  the  frontier, 
he  remained  with  his  infantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.* 
His  force  had  been  increased  by  a  Spanish  detachment  under  Don  Carlos 
d^Espana,  and  by  some  volunteers,  yet  it  was  still  weak,  and  his  opera- 
tions were  necessarily  confined  to  a  few  trifling  skirmishes :  however  his 
imagination  so  far  outstripped  his  judgment,  that  when  he  had  only  felt 
the  advanced  post  of  a  single  division,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
French  were  going  to  abandon  Spain  altogether. j" 

Sir  John  Cradock  entertained  no  such  false  expectations,  he  was 
informed  of  the  battle  of  Coruna  and  the  death  of  Moore,  and  he  knew 
too  well  the  vigour  and  talent  of  that  general  to  doubt  that  he  had  been 
oppressed  by  an  overwhelming  force.  He  knew  that  Zaragoza  had 
fallen,  and  that  twenty-five  thousand  French  troops  were  thus  free  to 
act  in  other  quarters ;  that  Soult  with  at  least  twenty  thousand  men  was 
on  the  Minho ;  that  Romana  was  incapable  of  making  any  head ;  that 
Portugal  was  one  wide  scene  of  helpless  confusion ;  that  a  French  army 
was  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merida,  threatening  Lisbon  by  the 
lino  of  the  Tagus ;  in  fine,  that  his  own  embarrassments  were  hourly 
increasing,  and  that  the  moment  was  arrived  when  the  safety  of  his  troops 
was  the  chief  consideration.  The  tenor  of  the  few  despatches  he  had 
received  from  England  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  ministers  designed  to 
abandon  Portugal  4  but,  as  their  intentions  on  that  head  were  never 
clearly  explained,  he  resolved  to  abide  by  the  literal  interpretation  of 
his  first  instructions,  and  to  keep  his  hold  of  the  country  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so  without  risking  the  utter  destruction  of  his  army* 
To  avoid  that  danger,  he  put  every  encumbrance  at  Lisbon  on  board 
the  transports  in  the  Tagus,  dismantled  the  batteries  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  in  concert  with  the  admiral,  made  preparations  for  car- 
rying away  or  destroying  the  military  and  naval  stores  in  the  arsenal. 
At  the  same  time  he  renewed  his  efforts  to  embark  the  sick  men  and 
stores  at  Oporto ;  but  the  weather  continued  so  unfavourable  that  he  was 
finally  obliged  to  remove  the  invalids  and  stores  by  land ;  yet  he  could 
not  procure  carriages  for  the  whole. 

After  the  arrival  of  Cameron's  detachment,  the  effective  British  force 
under  arms,  including  convalescents  and  fifleen  hundred  9tragglers  from 
Sir  John  Moore's  army,  was  about  eight  thousand  men ;  and  when  the 
security  of  the  forts  and  magazines,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Lisbon,  was 
provided  for,  only  five  thousand  men,  and  those  not  in  the  best  order, 
could  be  brought  into  the  field.§  As  this  force  was  infinitely  too  weak  to 
cover  such  a  town  as  Lisbon,  the  general  judged  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  take  up  a  position  in  advance,  whence  he  should  be  obliged  to  retreat 
through  the  midst  of  a  turbulent  and  excited  population,  which  had 
already  given  too  many  indications  of  ill-temper  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its 
hostility  under  such  circumstances.    He,  therefore,  came  to  the  resolu- 
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tion  of  withdrawing  from  Saccavem  and  Lisbon,  to  concentrate  his  whole 
force  on  a  position  at  Passo  d'Arcos  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
he  could  embark  with  least  danger,  and  where  he  had  the  best  chance  of 
defending  himself,  if  necessary,  against  superior  numbers.* 

This  reasoning  was  sound,  and  Cradock's  intention  was,  undoubtedly, 
not  to  quit  Portugal,  unless  driven  from  it  by  force,  or  in  pursuance  of 
orders  from  England ;  his  arrangement^,  however,  seem  to  have  carried 
more  the  appearance  of  alarm  than  was  either  politic  or  necessary ;  the 
position  of  Passo  d'Arcos  might  have  been  prepared,  and  the  means 
necessary  for  an  embarkation  secured,  and  yet  the  bulk  of  the  troops 
kept  in  advance  until  the  last  moment.  To  display  a  bold  and  confident 
front  in  war  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  essential,  as  well  to  impose  upon 
friends  as  upon  enemies,  and  Sir  John  Cradock  did  not  fail  to  experience 
the  truth  of  this  maxim.  The  population  of  Lisbon,  alarmed  by  the 
reverses  in  Spain,  yet,  like  all  the  people  in  the  Peninsula,  confident  in 
their  own  prowess  and  resolution  until  the  very  moment  of  attack, 
became  extremely  exasperated ;  the  regency,  partly  from  their  natural 
folly  and  insincerity,  but  more  from  the  dread  of  the  lower  orders,  coun- 
tenanced, if  they  did  not  instigate,  the  latter  to  commit  excesses,  and  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  British  naval  and  military  authorities. 
The  measures  of  precaution  relative  to  the  forts  had  originated  with  the 
regency,  yet  they  now  formally  protested  against  them,  and  with  a  view 
to  hamper  the  general,  encouraged  their  subalterns  to  make  many  false 
and  even  ridiculous  charges  against  the  British  executive  officers ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  remonstrances  of  the  admiral  and  generals  were 
but  imperfectly  supported  by  Mr.  Villiers.f 

In  this  manner  the  people's  violence  was  nourished  until  the  city  was 
filled  with  tumult ;  mobs  armed  with  English  pikes  and  muskets  collected 
night  and  day  in  the  streets  and  on  the  high-roads,  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  seeking  for  and  killing  Frenchmen,  attacked  indiscriminately  all 
foreigners,  even  those  in  the  British  service  wearing  the  British  uniform.^ 
The  guards  who  endeavoured  to  protect  the  victims  of  this  ferocity  were 
insulted ;  couriers  passing  with  despatches  were  intercepted  and  deprived 
of  their  papers ;  English  ofRcers  were  outraged  in  the  streets,  and  such 
was  the  audacity  of  the  people,  that  the  artillery  was  placed  in  the 
squares  in  expectation  of  an  affray.  The  state  of  Lisbon  was  similar  to 
what  it  had  been  at  the  period  of  Junot's  convention,  and  if  the  British 
had  abandoned  the  country  at  this  time,  they  would  have  been  assailed 
with  as  much  obloquy  by  the  Portuguese ;  for  such  has  been,  and  will  be, 
the  fate  of  all  unsuccessful  auxiliaries :  a  reflection  that  should  render 
historians  cautious  of  adopting  accusations  upon  the  authority  of  native 
writers  on  the  like  occasions. 

This  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Lisbon.  In  Oporto  the  disposition  to 
insult  the  British  was  more  openly  encouraged  than  in  the  capital ;  the 
government  of  the  multitude  was  more  decidedly  pronounced,  and  from 
the  cities  it  spread  to  the  villages.^  The  people  of  the  Alemtejo  frontier 
were  indeed  remarkably  apathetic,  but  from  the  Minho  to  the  Tagus  the 
country  was  in  horrible  confusion ;  the  soldiers  were  scattered  without 
regard  to  military  system,  and  being  unpaid  lived  at  free  quarters ;  the 
peasantry  of  the  country  assembling  in  bands,  and  the  populace  of  the 
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towns  in  mobs,  intercepted  the  communj^tions,  appointed  or  displaced 
the  generals  at  their  pleasure,  and  massacred  all  persons  of  whom  they 
were  suspicious  the  ammunition  which  had  been  supplied  from  England 
was  wasted  by  constant  firing  in  token  of  insubordination ;  and  as  if  the 
very  genius  of  confusion  was  abroad,  some  of  the  British  troops,  prin- 
cipally malingerers^  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  added  their  quota  of 
misconduct,  to  increase  the  general  distress.^ 

The  leading  instigator  of  the  excesses  at  Oporto  was  one  Raymundo, 
a  coadjutor  and  creature  of  the  bishop's,  a  turbulent  and  cruel  fellow, 
who  by  taking  a  share  in  the  first  insurrection  against  the  French  ob- 
tained a  momentary  influence,  and  has  since  been  elevated,  by  a  very 
credulous  English  writer,  into  a  patriotic  hero.  He  was,  however,  a 
worthless  coward,  fitted  for  secret  villany,  incapable  of  a  noble  action, 
and  only  suited  to  this  state  of  anarchy,  which  being  productive  of  so 
much  misery  and  danger,  caused  many  of  the  upper  classes  to  despair  of 
their  country's  safety  by  war,  and  increased  the  number  of  those  who, 
wishing  to  attach  themselves  to  the  fortune  of  France,  were  ready  to 
accept  of  a  foreign  prince  for  their  sovereign,  if  with  him  they  could 
obtain  tranquillity  and  an  ameliorated  constitution.  When  soon  aAer* 
wards,  the  edge  of  the  enemy's  sword  falling  upon  the  senseless  multitude 
filled  the  streets  of  Oporto  with  blood,  there  was  a  powerful  French  party 
in  Portugal.  Nevertheless  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  staunch  in  their 
country's  cause;  they  were  furious  and  disorderly,  but  imbued  with 
hatred  of  the  French,  ready  at  the  call  of  honour,  and  susceptible  of 
discipline,  without  any  loss  of  energy. 

The  turbulence  of  the  citizens,  the  remonstrances  of  the  regency,  and 
the  representations  of  Mr.  Villiers,  who  was  in  doubt  for  the  personal 
safety  of  the  British  subjects  residing  in  Lisbon,  convinced  Sir  John 
Cradock,  that  political  circumspection  and  adroitness  were  as  important 
as  military  arrangements  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  at  this  critical  period ; 
hence,  as  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  the  enemy  had  not 
yet  made  any  actual  movement  across  the  frontier,  he  suspended  his 
design  of  falling  back  to  Passo  d'Arcos.  In  this  unsettled  state  affairs 
remained  until  March,  when  intelligence  arrived  that  the  French  fleet 
was  at  sea,  whereupon  two  of  the  line-of-battle  ships  in  the  Tagus,  were 
despatched  to  re-enforce  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth's  squadron,  and  the 
batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  again  armed.  Meanwhile,  Soult 
was  making  progress  in  the  north,  the  anarchy  at  Oporto  was  continually 
increasing,  and  the  English  government  had  certainly  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  abandoning  Portugal  if  the  enemy  advanced  ;  for,  although  Sir 
John  Cradock  was  not  informed  of  their  views,  an  officer  in  England, 
well  acquainted  with  Portuguese  customs,  had  actually  received  orders, 
and  even  embarked,  to  aid  the  execution  of  this  measure,  when  suddenly 
the  policy  of  the  cabinet  once  more  changed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
enforce  the  army.  This  resolution,  which  may  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  Austrian  war,  partly  to  the  failure  at  Cadiz,  partly  to  the  necessity  of 
satisfying  public  opinion  in  England,  was  however  accompanied  by  a 
measure,  which  laid  the  first  solid  basis  on  which  to  build  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success. 
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The  Portuguese  government,  either  spontaneously,  or  brought  thereto 
by  previous  negotiation,  had  offered  the  command  of  their  troops  with 
the  title  of  marshal,  to  an  English  general  ;*  and  the  British  ministers 
accepting  this  ofier,  promised  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
a  subsidy  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  regular  soldiers,  thus 
obtaining  a  firm  hold  of  the  military  resources  of  Portugal,  and  gaining 
for  the  l^rst  time  a  position  in  the  Peninsula  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
England  and  the  contest  in  which  she  was  engaged.  The  Portuguese 
desired  to  have  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  but  he  refused  the  offer,  and  it  is 
said  that  Sir  John  Murray  (he  who  aAerwards  failed  at  Tarragona),  Sir 
John  Doyle,  and  even  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  a  man  undoubtedly  well 
qualified,  sought  for  the  office ;  but  powerful  parliamentary  interest  pre- 
vailing, Major-General  Beresford  was  finally  chosen,  and  at  the  same 
time  received  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  to  the  great  discontent 
of  several  officers  of  superior  rank,  who  were  displeased  that  a  man 
without  any  visible  claim  to  superiority  should  be  placed  over  their  heads. 

Information  of  this  change  was  immediately  sent  to  Sir  John  Cradock, 
and  General  Sherbrooke  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Lisbon.  The  latter  was 
close  to  Cadiz  harbour  when  the  orders  overtook  him,  and  his  and 
Mackenzie's  divisions  arrived  together  in  the  Tagus  on  the  12th  of 
March.  Thus  the  fate  of  Portugal  was  again  fixed  by  England.  But  if 
Mr.  Frere's  plan  had  been  followed — if  Mackenzie  had  proceeded  to  Tar- 
ragona, and  nothing  but  foul  weather  prevented  him, — if  Sherbrooke's 
voyage  had  not  been  delayed  by  storms,  and  that  sailing  about  from  port 
to  port,  he  had,  as  is  most  probable,  been  engaged  in  some  other  enter- 
prise— ^if  Victor,  obeying  his  orders  had  marched  to  Abrantes — if  any  of 
these  events  had  happened.  Sir  John  Cradock  must  have  abandoned 
Portugal,  and  then  how  infinitely  absurd  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
ministers  would  have  appeared,  and  how  justly  their  puerile  combinations 
would  have  excited  the  scorn  of  Europe. 

Marshal  Beresford  reached  Lisbon  early  in  March,  and  afler  some 
negotiation,  received  from  the  regency  power  to  appoint  British  officers 
to  the  command  of  regiments,  and  to  act  without  control  in  any  manner 
he  should  judge  fitting  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  discipline  of  the 
Portuguese  forces ;  and  this  was  the  more  important  as  the  military  polity 
of  Portugal,  although  fallen  into  disuse,  was  severe,  precise,  and  admi- 
rably calculated  to  draw  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation.  The 
army  could  be  completed  by  coercion ;  the  militia  were  bound  to  assemble 
by  regiments,  and  liable  to  any  service  within  the  frontiers;  and  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  male  population  could  be  enrolled  under  the  name 
of  "  ordenanqas,^^  numbered  by  battalions  in  their  different  districts,  and 
obliged  under  very  severe  penalties  to  assemble,  at  the  orders  of  the 
local  magistrates,  either  to  work,  to  fight,  to  escort  convoys,  or  in  any 
manner  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  army. 

This  affair  arranged,  Beresford  fixed  his  quarters  at  Thomar  and  col* 
lected  the  Portuguese  troops  in  masses.  He  then  proceeded  to  recast 
their  system  on  the  model  of  the  British  army,  and  commenced,  with 
stern  but  wholesome  rigour,  a  reform  that  in  process  of  time,  raised  out 
of  chaos  an  obedient,  well  disciplined,  and  gallant  force,  worthy  of  a  high 
place  among  the  best  in  Europe :  for  the  Portuguese  people,  though  easily 
misled  and  excited  to  wrath,  are  of  a  docile  orderly  disposition,  and  very 
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sensible  of  just  and  honourable  conduct  in  their  officers.  This  reform 
was  however  not  ejected  at  once,  nor  without  many  crosses  and  difiicul* 
ties  being  raised  by  the  higher  orders  and  by  the  government— difficulties 
that  General  Beresford  could  never  have  overcome,  if  he  had  not  been 
directed,  sustained,  and  shielded,  by  the  master  spirit  under  whom  he  was 
destined  to  work.  The  plan  of  giving  to  English  officers  the  command 
of  the  Portuguese  troops  was  at  first  proceeded  on  with  caution ;  but  aAer 
a  time,  the  ground  being  supposed  safe,  it  was  gradually  enlarged,  until 
almost  all  the  military  situations  of  importance  were  held  by  Englishmen, 
which  combined  with  other  causes,  gave  rise  to  numerous  intrigues,  not 
confined  to  the  natives,  and,  as  we  shall  find,  in  afler  times  seriously 
threatening  the  power  of  the  marshal,  the  existence  of  the  British  influence, 
and  even  the  success  of  the  war. 

Sir  John  Cradock's  situation  was  now  materially  alleviated.  The  cer- 
tainty of  the  Austrian  war  had  produced  a  marked  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  regency ;  the  arrival  of  Sherbrooke's  and  Mackenzie's  divisions 
increased  the  British  force  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  the  populace 
became  more  cautious  of  offering  insults.  About  the  middle  of  March, 
two  thousand  men  being  left  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Lisbon,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  encamped  at  Lumiar  and  Saccavem,  and  while 
these  things  were  passing  at  LislK)n,  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  bulk  of  the  Portuguese  regular 
troops,  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  was  collected  by  Mar- 
shal Bieresford,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Mondego ;  and  beyond  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego,  Colonel  Trant  had  assembled  a  small  corps  of 
volunteers,  students  from  the  university,  and  General  Vittoria  was  at  the 
head  of  two  regular  battalions  in  Uppper  Beira.  The  Bishop  of  Oporto 
was  preparing  to  defend  that  town,  with  a  mixed,  but  ferocious  and  in- 
subordinate multitude ;  General  Sylveira,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
had  taken  post  in  the  Tras  os  Montes,  and  Romana,  who  had  collected 
seven  or  eight  thousand  at  Monterey,  was  in  communication  with  him. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  at  the  head  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
had  withdrawn  the  legion  from  Almeida,  and  sent  a  detachment  to  Bejar, 
but  remained  himself  on  the  Agueda,  watching  the  advanced  posts  of 
Lapisse.  A  few  Portuguese  regiments  were  extended  from  Salvatierra 
and  Idanha  to  Alcantara ;  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats  was  laid  over  the 
Tagus  at  Abrantes,  and  there  were  small  garrisons  in  that  town  and  at 
Elvas. 

All  these  forces  united  would  not,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British,  have  been  capable  of  sustaining  the  shock  of  ten  thousand  French 
soldiers  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  latter,  then  hanging 
on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  was  above  (lAy  thousand ;  gathering  like 
clouds  on  the  horizon,  they  threatened  many  points,  but  gave  no  certain 
indication  of  where  the  storm  would  break.  Soult,  indeed,  with  about 
twenty  thousand  men,  was  endeavouring  to  pass  the  Minho ;  but  Lapisse, 
although  constantly  menacing  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  kept  his  principal  masses 
at  Salamanca  and  Ledesma,  and  Victor  had  concentrated  his  between  the 
Alberche  and  the  Tietar.  Hence  Lapisse  might  join  either  Soult  or  Vic- 
tor, and  the  latter  could  march  by  Placencia  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
while  the  former  attacked  Oporto ;  or  be  might  draw  Lapisse  to  him,  and 
penetrate  Portugal  by  Alcantara ;  he  might  pass  the  Tagus,  attack  Cucsta, 
and  afler  defeating  him  pursue  him  to  Seville,  or,  turning  short  to  the 
right,  enter  the  Alemtejo. 
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In  this  uncertainty  Sir  John  Cradock,  keeping  the  British  concentrated 
at  Lumiar  and  Saccavem,  waited  for  the  enemy  to  develope  his  plans, 
and  in  the  meantime  endeavoured  to  procure  the  Necessary  equipments 
for  an  active  campaign.  He  directed  magazines  to  be  formed  at  CoiAibra 
and  Abrantes,  urged  the  regency  to  exertion,  took  measures  to  raise 
money,  and  despatched  officers  to  Barbary  to  procure  mules.  But  while 
thus  engaged,  came  intelligence  that  Victor,  having  suddenly  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  was  in  pursuit  of  Cuesta  on  the  road  to 
Merida  ;  that  Soult,  having  crossed  the  Minho  and  defeated  Romana  and 
Sylveira,  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  Oporto ;  that  Lapisse  had  made  a 
demonstration  of  assaulting  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  junta  of  Oporto  vehe- 
mently demanded  aid  from  the  regency,  and  the  latter,  although  not  much 
inclined  to  the  bishop's  party,  proposed  that  Sir  John  Cradock,  uniting  a 
part  of  the  British  forces  to  ihe  Portuguese  troops  under  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  should  march  to  the  succour  of  Oporto.*  Beresford  was  averse  to 
trust  the  Portuguese  under  his  immediate  command,  among  the  disorderly 
multitude  of  that  city ;  but  he  thought  the  whole  of  the  British  army 
should  move  in  a  body  to  Leiria,  and  from  thence  either  push  on  to 
Oporto,  or  return,  according  to  the  events  that  might  occur  in  the  latter 
town,  and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Cradock  to  follow  this  plan. 

It  was  doubtful,  he  said,  if  Victor  and  Soult  intended  to  co-operate  in  a 
single  plan,  but  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  so,  he  considered  it  essen- 
tial to  drive  back  or  overcome  one  before  the  other  could  come  to  his 
assistance.  Victor  was  then  in  pursuit  of  Cuesta ;  if  he  continued  that 
pursuit,  it  must  be  to  enter  Seville  or  to  cripple  his  opponent  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  Portugal ;  in  either  case  he  would  be  in  the  Sierra  Morena 
before  he  could  hear  of  the  march  from  Leiria,  and  as  Cradock  had  daily 
intelligence  of  his  movements,  there  would  be  full  time  to  relieve  Oporto 
and  return  again  to  the  defence  of  Lisbon.  If  however  Soult  depended 
on  the  co-operation  of  Victor,  he  would  probably  remain  on  the  right  of 
the  Duero  until  the  other  was  on  the  Tagus ;  and  Lapisse  also  would  be 
contented  for  the  present  with  capturing  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida-f 

This  unsound  reasoning  did  not  weigh  with  Sir  John  Cradock,  who 
resolved  to  preserve  his  central  position,  covering  the  capital  at  such  a 
•  distance  as  to  preclude  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  it  by  one  army 
while  he  was  engaged  with  another.  Portugal,  he  observed,  was  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  equally  incompatible  with  firm  resistance  and  rapid  move- 
ments ;  the  peasantry  were  tumultuous  and  formidable  to  every  body  bat 
the  enemy ;  Beresford  himself  acknowledged  that  the  regular  forces  were 
mutinous,  disregarding  their  officers,  choosing  when  and  where  to  rest, 
when  to  fight,  when  to  remain  in  quarters,  and  altogether  unfit  to  be 
trusted  within  the  circle  of  the  Oporto  mischief.  The  British  troops,  there- 
fore, were  the  only  solid  resource ;  but  they  were  too  few  to  divide,  and 
must  act  in  a  body,  or  not  at  all.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  were  the  enemy's 
objects ;  which  was  it  most  desirable  to  protect  ? — the  former  was  of  in- 
comparably greater  importance  than  the  latter ;  the  first  was  near,  the 
second  two  hundred  miles  off ;  and,  although  the  utmost  exertions  had 
been  made,  the  army  was  not  yet  equipped  for  an  active  campaign.  The 
troops  were  ill-clothed  and  wanted  shoes ;  the  artillery  was  unhorsed,  the 
commissariat  possessed  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  transport  necessary  for 
the  conveyance  of  provisions  and  ammunition ;  and  no  activity  could  im- 
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mediately  supply  these  deficiencies,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  articles 
required  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  country,  and  to  obtain  others  the  inter- 
ference of  the  regency  was  necessary,  but  hitherto  all  applications  to  that 
quarter  had  been  without  any  effect.  Was  it  wise  then  to  commence 
offensive  operations  in  the  north  ?  The  troops  of  Soult  and  Lapisse  united, 
were  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  men,  of  which  above  five  thousand  were 
cavalry ;  the  British  could  only  bring  fifleen  guns  and  twelve  thousand 
men,  of  all  arms,  into  the  field ;  yet  if  they  marched  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  relieving  Oporto,  they  must  accomplish  it,  or  be  dishonoured! 

But  was  it  consistent  with  reason  to  march  two  hundred  miles  in  search 
of  a  combat,  which  the  very  state  of  Oporto  would  render  it  almost  impo8« 
sible  to  gain,  and  for  an  object  perhaps  already  lost  7  Suspicion  was  alive 
every  where  ,*  if  Oporto  was  already  taken,  the  army  must  come  back  and 
that  would  be  the  signal  for  fresh  tumults — for  renewed  cries  that  the 
country  was  to  be  abandoned ;  Lisbon  would  instantly  be  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  would  be  even  more  formidable  to  the  British  than  the 
enemy ;  besides,  it  was  impossible  to  reckon  upon  Cuesta's  aid  in  keeping 
Victor  employed.  He  was  personally  inimical  to  the  English,  and  his 
principal  object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  increase  and  discipline  of  his  own 
force.  Victor  was  apparently  pursuing  Cuesta,  but  his  parties  had  already 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badajoz,  and  there  was  nothing  but  a 
weak  Portuguese  garrison  in  Elvas  to  impede  his  march  through  the 
Alemtejo.  To  cover  Lisbon  and  the  Tagus  was  the  wisest  plan.  Fixed 
in  some  favourable  position,  at  a  prudent  distance  from  that  capital,  he 
could  wait  for  the  re-enforcements  he  expected  from  England,  and  he 
invited  the  Portuguese  troops  to  unite  with  him ;  a  short  time  would  sufiice 
to  establish  subordination ;  and  then  the  certainty  that  the  capital  could 
not  be  approached,  except  in  the  face  of  a  really  formidable  army,  would 
not  only  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  but,  by  obliging  him  to  collect  in 
greater  numbers  for  the  attempt,  would  operate  as  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  Spain.* 

The  general  soundness  of  this  reasoning  is  apparent ;  and  it  must  not 
he  objected  to  Sir  John  Cradock  that  he  disregarded  the  value  of  a  central 
position,  which  might  enable  him  to  forestall  the  enemy.  If  the  latter 
should  march  on  his  flank  against  Lisbon,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  true 
intelligence  from  the  natives,  and  his  own  want  of  cavalry,  rendered  it 
utterly  unsafe  for  him  to  divide  his  army,  or  to  trust  it  any  distance  from 
the  capital.  Marshal  Beresford's  plan,  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
Cradock  could  engage  Soult  at  Oporto,  and  yet  quit  him  and  return  at  his 
pleasure  to  Lisbon  if  Victor  advanced,  was  certainly  fallacious;  the 
advantages  rested  on  conjectural,  the  disadvantages  on  positive  data :  it 
was  conjectural  that  they  could  relieve  Oporto,  it  was  positive  that  they 
would  endanger  Lisbon.  The  proposition  was  however  not  made  upon 
partial  views  and  insomuch  was  advantageously  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
jects of  other  men,  less  qualified  to  advise,  who  at  this  period  pestered  Sir 
John  Cradock  with  projects  of  a  different  stamp,  and  only  deserving  of 
notice,  as  showing  that  the  mania  for  grand  operations,  which  I  have 
before  marked  as  the  malady  of  the  time,  was  still  raging. 

To  make  a  suitable  use  of  the  British  army  was  the  object  of  all  these 
projectors,  but  there  was  a  marvellous  variety  in  their  plans.  The  re- 
gency desired  that  the  Portuguese  and  British  troops  should  co-operate 
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for  the  relief  of  Oporto,  and  yet  protect  Lisbon,  objects  which  were 
incompatible.  Beresford  advised  that  only  the  English  army  should 
march.  The  bishop  was  importunate  to  have  some  British  soldiers  placed 
under  his  command,  and  he  recalled  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  the  defence  of 
Oporto.  It  appeared  reasonable  that  the  legion  should  defend  the  city 
in  which  it  was  raised,  but  Mr.  Frere  wrote  from  Seville,  that  Sir  Robert 
would  do  better  to  remain ;  he  therefore  accepted  Spanish  rank,  and  re- 
fusing obedience  to  the  prelate's  orders,  retained  his  troops.  The  regency, 
glad  of  the  opportunity,  approved  of  this  proceeding,  and  adopted  the 
legion  as  a  national  corps.  Meanwhile  Romana  was  earnest  with  Cra- 
dock  for  money,,  and  wanted  to  have  a  thousand  British  soldiers  sent  to 
aid  the  Insurrection  at  Vigo;  but  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Frere,  and  Colonel 
D'Urban,  a  corresponding  ofiBcer,  placed  by  Cradock  at  Cuesta's  head- 
quarters, proposed  other  plans  of  higher  pretensions.* 

Zaragoza,  said  he,  has  fallen,  and  ten  thousand  French  troops  being 
thus  released,  are  marching  towards  Toledo,  this  is  the  moment  to  nve 
a  fatal  blow  to  Marshal  Victor  !  It  is  one  of  those  critical  occasions  tut 
seldom  recur  in  war !  In  a  day  or  two  Sir  Robert  Wilson  will  be  oo 
the  Tietar  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  ;  augment  his  force  with 
a  like  number  of  Portuguese,  who  may  be  drawn  from  Sobreira,  Idanha, 
and  Salvatierra,  he  shall  thus  turn  the  right  and  rear  of  Victor's  army ; 
and  his  movement  cannot  be  interrupted  by  the  French  force  now  at 
Salamanca  and  Alva,  because  the  communication  from  thence  to  the 
Tagus  by  the  passes  of  Banos  and  Tornevecas  is  sealed  up.  While  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  thus  gets  in  the  rear  of  Victor  with  five  thousand  men, 
Cuesta,  with  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  shall 
attack  the  latter  in  front ;  a  matter  of  easy  execution,  because  Cuesta  can 
throw  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Tagus  near  Almaraz,  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  the  Conde  de  Cartoajal,  who  is  at  Manzanares  in  La  Mancha, 
with  ten  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  horse,  will  keep  Sebastiani 
in  check.  The  hope  is  great,  the  danger  small,  and  if  a  few  British 
troops  can  be  added  to  the  force  on  the  Tietar,  the  success  will  be  infal- 
lible !t 

There  were,  however,  some  grave  objections  to  this  infallible  plan. 
General  Cuesta  was  near  Almaraz,  Sir  John  Cradock  was  at  Lisbon,  and 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Their  circuitous  line  of  cor- 
respondence was  thus  above  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  it  is  not  very 
clear  how  the  combination  was  to  be  effected  with  that  rapidity,  which 
was  said  to  be  essential  to  the  success ;  neither  is  it  very  evident,  that 
operations  to  be  combined  at  such  a  distance,  and  executed  by  soldiers  of 
different  nations,  would  have  been  successful  at  all.  On  the  one  side, 
twenty  thousand  raw  Portuguese  and  .  Spanish  levies  were  to  act  ob 
double  external  lines  of  operation ;  on  the  other  twenty- five  thousand 
French  veterans  waited  in  a  central  position,  with  their  front  and  flanks 
covered  by  the  Tagus  and  the  Tietar.  In  such  a  contest  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  a  different  result  from  that  anticipated  by  Colonel  D'Urban. 

Mr.  Frere's  plans  were  not  less  extensive,  nor  less  sanguine.  Wheo 
his  project  for  assisting  Catalonia  had  been  frustrated,  by  the  recall  of 
General  Mackenzie  from  Cadiz,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  north. 
Soult,  he  wrote  to  Sir  John  Cradock,  tired  of  the  resistance  he  has  met 
witt,  will  probably  desist  from  his  "  unaccountable  project  enienjt§ 
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FMugalj  and  occupying  GaUicia  at  the  same  time,**  Let  the  British 
army,  therefore,  make  a  push  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Salamanca  and 
the  neighbouring  towns,  while  the  Asturians,  on  their  side,  shall  take 
possession  of  Leon  and  Astorga,  and  thus  open  the  communicatioQ 
between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces.  Fearing,  however,  that  if 
this  proposal  should  not  be  adopted,  the  English  general  might  be  at  a 
loss  for  some  enterprise,  Mr.  Frere  also  recommended  that  the  British 
army  should  march  to  Alcantara,  and  that  the  fortieth  regiment,  which 
hitherto  he  had  retained  at  Seville,  contrary  to  Sir  John  Cradock's  wishes, 
should  join  it  at  that  place ;  and  then,  said  he,  the  whole  operating  by 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  may,  in  concert  with  Cvesta,  beat  the 
French  out  of  Toledo^  and  consequently  out  of  Madrid^** 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  plans,  Soult  never  had  the  inten- 
tion of  holding  Gallicia,  which  was  Marshal  Ney's  province ;  but  he  did 
propose  to  penetrate  into  Portugal,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  abandon  his 
purpose  because  the  only  army  capable  of  opposing  him  was  quitting  that 
kingdom,  and  making  a  "jetu^A"  of  four  hundred  miles  to  drive  Lapisse 
out  of  Salamanca ;  moreover,  the  Asturians  were  watched  by  Greneral 
Bonnet's  division  on  one  side,  and  by  Eellerman  on  the  other ;  and  the 
fifth  corps,  not  ten  but  fifleen  thousand  strong,t  having  quitted  Zaragoza, 
were  at  this  time  in  the  Valladolid  country,  close  to  Leon  and  Astorga. 

With  respect  to  the  operations  by  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  which  were 
to  drive  Joseph  out  of  Madrid,  and  consequently  to  attract  the  attention  of 
all  the  French  corps,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Sir  John  Cradock  could 
command  about  twelve  thousand  men,  Cuesta  sixteen  thousand,  Cartoajal 
twelve  thousand,  making  a  total  of  forty  thousand.  But  Soult  had  twenty* 
three  thousand,  Lapisse  nine  thousand,  Victor  was  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five  thousand,  Sebastiani  could  dispose^  of  fifteen  thousand,  Mortier  of  a 
like  number,  the  king's  guards  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid  were  twelve 
thousand,  making  a  total  of  neariy  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Hence 
while  Mr*  Frere  and  Colonel  D'llrban,  confiding  in  Soult's  inactivity, 
were  thus  plotting  the  destruction  of  Victor  and  Sebastiani,  the  first  mar- 
ahal  stormed  Oporto ;  the  second,  unconscious  of  his  danger,  crossed  the 
Tagus,  and  defeated  Cuesta's  army  at  Medellin,  and  at  the  same  moment 
SeUistiani  routed  Cartoajal's  at  Ciudad  Real. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Coruna  and  Ferrol  KirreDder  to  Soult— He  ii  ordered,  by  the  emperor,  to  iiiTade  Portogal— 
The  first  corpi  it  directed  to  aid  this  operation— ^uU  goes  to  St.  Jago — DistresMd 
sute  of  the  second  corps— Operations  ofRomaua  and  state  of  Gallicia — Soult  commences 
his  march— Arrives  on  the  Minho— Occapies  Tuy,  Vigo,  and  Guardia— Drags  large  boau 
over  land  from  Gaardia  to  Caropo  Saucos — Attempts  to  pass  the  Minho— Is  repuised  by 
the  Portuguese  peasantry — Importance  of  this  repulse— Soalt  changes  his  plan — Marches 
on  Orcnse— DefeaU  the  insurgents  at  Pranqnera,  at  RihadsTia,  and  in  the  valley  of  Am 
— Leaves  his  artiUery  and  stores  in  Tuy— Defeats  the  Spanish  insurgents  in  several  places, 
and  prepares  to  invade  Portugal — ^Defenceless  sute  of  the  northern  provinces  of  that  king- 
dom—Bemardin  Freire  advances  to  the  Cavado  river— Sylveira  advances  to  Chaves— 
Concerts  operations  with  Romana — Disputes  between  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops 
— ^Ignorance  of  the  generals. 

Having  described  the  unhappy  condition  of  Portugal  and  given  a 
general  view  of  the  transactions  in  Spain,  I  shall  now  resume  the  naitiip 
live  of  Soult's  operations,  thus  following  the  main  stream  of  action ;  for 
the  other  marshals  were  appointed  to  tranquillize  the  provinces  already 
overrun  by  the  emperor,  or  to  war  down  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  but  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  task  was  to  push  onward  in  the  course 
of  conquest.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  him  through  the  remainder  of  a 
campaign,  in  which,  traversing  all  the  northern  provinces,  fighting  in  sue 
cession  the  armies  of  three  different  nations,  and  enduring  every  vicissi- 
tude of  war,  he  led  broad  marks  of  his  career,  and  certain  proofs  that  he 
was  an  able  commander  and  of  a  haughty  resolution  in  adversity. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Coruna  honourably  maintained  their  town  until  the  safety  of  the  fleet 
which  carried  Sir  John  Moore's  army  from  the  Spanish  shores  was  secure; 
they  were  less  faithful  to  their  own  cause.  Coruna  might  have  defied 
irregular  operations,  and  several  weeks  must  have  elapsed  before  a  suffi- 
cient battering  train  could  have  been  brought  up  to  that  corner  of  the 
Peninsula  ;  yet  a  short  negotiation  sufficed  to  put  the  French  in  possession 
of  the  place  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  the  means  of  attacking  Ferrol 
were  immediately  organized  from  the  resources  of  Coruna. 

The  harbour  of  Ferrol  contained  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  some  smaller 
ships  of  war ;  the  fortifications  were  regular,  with  an  abundance  of  artil- 
lery and  ammunition ;  the  garrison  was  seven  or  eight  thousand  strong, 
consisting  of  soldiers,  sailors,  citizens,  and  armed  countrymen,  willing  to 
fight,  but  the  chiefs  were  treacherous.  Afler  a  commotion  in  which  the 
admiral,  Obrogon,  was  arrested,  his  successor,  Melgarejo,  surrendered 
upon  somewhat  better  terms  than  those  granted  to  Coruna,  and  thus  in 
ten  days  were  reduced  two  regular  fortresses,  which  with  more  resolution 
might  have  occupied  thirty  thousand  men  for  several  months. 

While  yet  before  Ferrol  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  received  the  following 
despatch,  prescribing  the  immediate  invasion  of  Portugal  :* 

"Before  his  departure  from  this  place  (Valladolid),  the  emperor  fore- 
seeing the  embarkation  of  the  English  army,  drew  up  instructions  for  the 
ultimate  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  and  yourself.  He  orders 
that  when  the  English  army  shall  be  embarked  you  will  march  upon 
Oporto  with  your  four  divisions,  that  is  to  say,  the  divisions  of  Merle, 
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Mermet,  De  Laborde,  and  Heudelet,  the  dragoons  of  Lorges  and  La 
Houssaye,  and  Franceschi's  light  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  two  regi- 
ments that  his  majesty  desires  you  to  turn  over  to  the  Duke  of  Elchingen, 
in  order  to  make  up  his  cavalry  to  four  regiments. 

"  Your  <  corps  d'armee,'  composed  of  seventeen  regiments  of  infantry 
and  ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  is  destined  for  the  expedition  of  Portugal, 
in  combination  with  a  movement  the  Duke  of  Belluno  is  going  to  effect. 
General  Loison,  some  engineers,  staff  and  commissariat  officers,  and 
thirteen  Portuguese,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  army  formerly  in  Por- 
tugal  under  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  have  received  instructions  to  join  you 
immediately,  and  you  can  transmit  your  orders  for  them  to  Lugo.  This 
is  the  21st  of  January,  and  it  is  supposed  you  cannot  be  at  Oporto  before 
the  5th  of  February,  or  at  Lisbon  before  the  16th.  Thus,  at  that  time, 
namely,  when  you  shall  be  near  Lisbon,  the  <  corps  d'armee'  of  the  Duke 
of  Belluno,  composed  of  his  own  three  divisions,  of  the  division  of  Laval, 
and  often  or  twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  forming  a  body  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  will  be  at  Merida,  to  make  a  strong  diversion  in  favour  of  your 
movement,  and  in  such  a  mode,  as  that  he  can  push  the  head  of  a  column 
upon  Lisbon  if  you  find  any  great  obstacles  to  your  entrance,  which  it  is, 
however,  presumed  will  not  be  the  case. 

"  General  Lapisse's  division  of  infantry^  which  is  at  this  moment  in 
Salamanca,  and  General  Maupetit's  brigade  of  cavalry,  will,  when  you 
shall  be  at  Oporto,  receive  the  Duke  of  Istria's  orders  to  march  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Abrantes,  where  this  division  will  again  be  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  who  will  send  it  instructions  to  join 
him  at  Merida :  I  let  you  know  this  that  you  may  be  aware  of  the  march 
of  Lapisse,  on  your  led  flank,  as  far  as  Abrantes.  Such  are  the  last 
orders  I  am  charged  to  give  you  in  the  name  of  the  emperor :  you  will 
have  to  report  to  the  king  and  to  receive  his  orders  for  your  ulterior 
operations.  The  emperor  has  unlimited  confidence  in  your  talents  for 
the  fine  expedition  that  he  has  charged  you  with. 

«  Alexander, 

"  Prince  of  Neufchatd,  etc.^ 

i  It  was  further  intended,  by  Napoleon,  that  when  Lisbon  fell,  Marshal 
Victor  should  invade  Andalusia,  upon  the  same  line  as  Dupont  had  moved 
the  year  before ;  and  like  Dupont,  he  was  to  have  been  assisted  by  a 
division  of  the  second  corps,  which  was  to  cross  the  Guadiana  and  march 
on  Seville.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Elchingen,  whose  corps,  re-enforoed 
by  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  by  the  arrival  of  stragglers,  amounted 
to  near  twebty  thousand  men,  was  to  maintain  Gallicia,  confine  the  Astu- 
rians  within  their  own  frontier  line,  and  keep  open  the  communication 
with  the  second  corps.  Thus,  nominally  eighty  thousand,  and  in  reality 
sixty  thousand  men,  were  disposed  for  the  conquest  of  Lisbon ;  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  forty  thousand  would,  afler  that  had  been  accom- 
plished, have  poured  down  upon  Seville  and  Cadiz,  at  a  time  when  neither 
Portugal  nor  Andalusia  were  capable  of  making  any  resistance.  It  re- 
mains to  show  from  what  causes  this  mighty  preparation  failed. 

The  gross  numbers  of  the  second  corps  amounted  to  forty-seven  thou- 
sand ;  but  General  Bonnet's  division  remained  always  at  St.  Ander,  in 
observation  of  the  eastern  Asturian  frontier,  eight  thousand  were  detached 
for  the  service  of  the  general  communications,  and  the  remainder  had, 
since  the  0th  of  November,  been  fighting  and  marching  incessantly  among 
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barren  and  snowy  mountains;  hence,  stragglers  were  numerous,  and 
twelve  thousand  men  were  in  hospital.*  The  force,  actually  under  arms, 
did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  men,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  bar^ 
footed,  and  without  ammunition.  They  had  outstripped  their  commis* 
sariat,  the  military  chest  was  not  come  up,,  the  draft  animals  were  re- 
duced in  number,  and  extenuated  by  fatigue,  the  gun-carriages  were 
shaken  by  continual  usage,  the  artillery  park  was  still  in  the  rear ;  and 
as  the  sixth  corps  had  not  yet  passed  Lugo,  two  divisions  of  the  second 
corps  were  required  to  hold  Coruna  and  Ferrol.  Literally  to  obey  the 
emperor's  orders  was  consequently  impossible,  wherefore  Soult,  taking 
quarters  at  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  proceeded  to  reorganize  his  army.f 

Ammunition  was  fabricated  from  the  loose  powder  found  in  Coruna; 
shoes  were  obtained  partly  by  requisition,  partly  from  the  Spanish  maga* 
zines,  filled  as  they  were  with  stores  supplied  by  England ;  the  artillery 
was  soon  refitted  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  stragglers  were  rallied.  In 
six  days,  the  marshal  thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  obey  his  orders, 
and  although  his  troops  were  still  suffering  from  fatigue  and  privation,  he 
inarched,  on  the  1st  of  February,  with  nineteen  thousand  infantry,  four 
thousand  cavalry,  and  fi fly-eight  pieces  of  artillery ;  but,  to  undersUind 
his  operations,  the  state  of  Gallicia  and  the  previous  movements  of  Ro* 
mana  must  be  described. 

When  the  Spanish  army,  on  the  2d  of  January,  crossed  the  line  of 
Sir  John  Moore's  march,  it  was  already  in  a  state  of  disorganization. 
Romana,  with  the  cavalry,  plunged  at  once  into  the  deep  valleys  of  the 
Syl  and  the  Minho;  the  artillery  and  a  part  of  the  infantry  were  over- 
taken and  cut  up  by  Franceschi's  cavalry ;  the  remainder  wandered  in 
bands  from  one  place  to  another,  or  dispersed  to  seek  food  and  shelter 
among  the  villages  in  the  mountains.^:  General  Mendizabal,  with  a  small 
body,  halted  in  the  Val  des  Orres,  and  placing  guards  at  the  Puente  de 
Bibey,  a  point  of  singular  strength  for  defence,  he  purposed  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  Orense  on  that  side ;  but  Romana  himself,  afler  wandering 
for  a  time,  collected  two  or  three  thousand  men,  and  took  post,  on  the 
15th,  at  Toabado,  a  village  about  twenty  miles  from  Lugo.  Meanwhile 
Ney  arrived  at  that  place,  having  previously  detached  some  cavalry  from 
Villa  Franca  to  scour  the  valleys  on  his  lefl,  and  he  had  also  sent 
Marchand's  division  by  the  road  of  Orense  to  St.  Jago  and  CoruSa. 
Marchand  dispersed  Mendizabal's  troops  on  the  17th,  and  afler  halting 
some  days  at  Orense,  where  he  established  an  hospital,  continued  his 
march  to  St.  Jago.  Now  this  defeat  of  Mendizabal  and  the  subsequent 
movements  of  Marchand's  division  completed  the  dispersion  of  Romana's 
army;  the  greatest  part  throwing  away  their  arms,  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  he  himself,  with  his  cavalry,  and  the  few  infantry  that  would 
follow  him,  crossed  the  Minho,  passeid  the  mountains,  and  descending 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tamega,  took  refuge  on  the  21st,  at  Oimbra,  a 
place  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  close  to  Monterey,  where  there  was  a 
small  magazine,  collected  for  the  use  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army. 

In  this  obscure  situation,  unheeeded  by  the  French,  he  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Portuguese  general,  Sylveira,  and  with  Sir  Joha 
Cradock,  demanding  money  and  arms  from  the  latter ;  he  endeavoured 
also  to  reassemble  a  respectable  body  of  troops,  but  Blake  and  other 
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officers  deserted  him,  and  these  events  and  the  general  want  of  patriotic 
spirit  drew  from  him  the  following  observation : — "  I  know  not  wherein 
the  patriotism,  so  loudly  vaunted,  consists;  any  reverse,  any  mishap 
prostrates  the  minds  of  these  people,  and,  thinking  only  of  saving 
their  own  persons,  they  sacrifice  their  country  and  compromise  their 
commander." 

The  people  of  Gallicia,  poor,  scattered,  living  hardly,  and,  like  all 
mountaineers,  very  tenacious  of  the  little  property  they  possess,  disre- 
garded political  events  which  did  not  immediately  and  visibly  afiect  their 
interests.  They  were,  thejefore,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
seaport  towns,  but  slightly  moved  by  the  aggression  of  the  French,  as 
long  as  that  aggression  did  not  extend  to  their  valleys,  and  hence,  at 
first,  they  treated  the  English  and  French  armies  alike.  Sir  David 
Baird's  division  in  its  advance  paid  generously  for  supplies,  yet  it  was 
regarded  with  jealousy  and  defrauded.  Soult's  and  Moore  s  armies, 
passing  like  a  whirlwind,  were  beheld  with  terror  and  the  people  fled 
from  both.  The  British  and  German  troops  that  marched  to  Vigo  being 
conducted  without  judgment,  were  licentious,  and  as  their  number  was 
small,  the  people  murdered  stragglers,  and  showed  without  disguise  their 
natural  hatred  of  strangers.  On  several  occasions,  parties  sent  to  collect 
cars  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick,  had  to  sustain  a  skirmish  before  the 
object  could  be  obtained,  and  five  officers,  misled  by  a  treacherous  guide, 
were  scarcely  saved  from  death  by  the  interference  of  an  old  man,  whose 
exertions,  however,  were  not  successful  until  one  of  the  officers  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  the  head.  On  the  other  hand,  General  Marchand 
discovered  so  little  symptoms  of  hostility,  during  his  march  to  Orense, 
that  he  lefl  his  hospital  at  that  town  without  a  guard,  under  the  joint  care 
of  Spanish  and  French  surgeons,  and  the  duties  of  humanity  were  faith- 
fully discharged  by  the  former  without  hindrance  from  the  people. 

However  this  quiescence  did  not  last  long;  the  French  generals  were 
obliged  to  subsist  their  troops  by  requisitions  extremely  onerous  to  a 
people  whose  property  chiefly  consisted  of  cattle.  The  many  abuses 
and  excesses  which  always  attend  this  mode  of  supplying  an  army  soon 
created  a  spirit  of  hatred  that  Romana  laboured  incessantly  to  increase, 
and  he  was  successful,*  for  though  a  bad  general,  he  possessed  intelli- 
gence and  dexterity  suited  to  the  task  of  exciting  a  population.  Moreover 
the  monks  and  friars  laboured  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  while  Romana 
denounced  death  to  those  who  refused  to  take  arms,  the  clergy  menaced 
eternal  perdition ;  and  all  this  was  necessary,  for  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  junta  was  only  acknowledged  as  a  matter  of  necessity — ^not  of 
liking.  Gallicia,  although  apparently  calm,  was  therefore  ripe  for  a 
general  insurrection  at  the  moment  when  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  com- 
menced his  march  from  St.  Jago  de  Compostella. 

From  that  town  several  roads  lead  to  the  Minho.  The  principal  one, 
running  by  the  coast  line,  crosses  the  Ulla,  the  Umia,  the  Vedra,  and 
the  Octaven,  and  passes  by  Pontevedra  and  Redondela  to  Tuy,  a  dila- 
pidated fortress  situated  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Minho.  The  second, 
crossing  the  same  rivers  nearer  to  their  sources,  passes  by  the  Monte  de 
Tenteyros,  and  entering  the  valley  of  the  Avia,  follows  the  course  of 
that  river  to  Ribadavia,  a  considerable  town,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Avia  with  the  Minho  and  having  a  stone  bridge  over  the  former, 
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and  a  bark  ferry  on  the  latter  river.  The  third,  tumibg  the  sources  of 
the  Avia,  connects  Su  Jago  with  Orense,  and  from  Orense  another  road 
passes  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Minho,  and  connects  the  towns  of 
Ribadavia,  Salvatierra,  and  Tuy,  ending  at  Guardia,  a  small  forfim  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Minho. 

As  the  shortest  route  to  Oporto,  and  the  only  one  convenient  for  the 
artillery,  was  that  leading  by  Redondela  and  Tuy  and  from  thence  by 
the  coast,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  formed  the  plan  of  passing  the  Minfao 
between  Salvatierra  and  Guardia ;  wherefore  on  the  1st  of  February, 
Franceschi,  followed  by  the  other  divisions  in  succession,  took  the  Ponte* 
vedra  road,  and  at  Redondela  defeating  a  small  body  of  insurgents,  cap> 
tured  four  pieces  of  cannon ;  Vigo  then  surrendered  to  one  of  his  detach- 
ments, while  he  himself  marched  upon  Tuy,  and  took  possession  of  that 
town  and  Guardia.  During  these  operations  La  Houssaye's  dragoons, 
quitting  Mellid,  crossed  the  Monte  de  Tenteyros,  passed  through  Riba- 
davia, and  took  possession  of  Salvatierra  on  the  Minho :  and  General 
Soult,  the  marshal's  brother,  who  had  assembled  three  thousand  stragglers 
and  convalescents,  between  Astorga  and  Carrion,  received  orders  to  enter 
Portugal  by  Puebla  de  Senabria  and  thus  join  the  main  body.* 

But  the  rainy  season  was  now  in  full  torrent,  every  stream  overflowed 
its  banks,  the  roads  were  deep,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions 
great,  and  the  delay  thus  occasioned  was  increased  by  the  necessity  of 
waiting  to  put  Marshal  Ney  in  possession  of  the  administration  of  Ferrol 
and  Coruna ;  for  Soult  had  not  only  retained  but  paid  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities and  garrisons  of  those  places.  Thus  it  was  the  16th  before  the 
whole  of  the  divisions  could  be  assembled  on  the  Minho,  between  Salva- 
tierra, Guardia,  and  Redondela.  That  river,  from  Melgaco  to  the  mouth, 
forms  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides  were  guarded 
by  a  number  of  fortresses,  originally  of  considerable  strength,  but  at  this 
time  all  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  Spanish  fort  of  Guardia  fronted 
the  Portuguese  fort  of  Gamin  ha ;  Tuy  was  opposed  by  Valen^a,  which 
was  garrisoned,  and  the  works  in  somewhat  better  condition  than  the 
rest ;  Lapella,  Moncao,  and  Melgaco,  completed  the  Portuguese  line.  But 
the  best  defence  at  this  moment  was  the  Minho  itself,  which,  at  all  times 
a  considerable  river,  was  now  a  broad  and  raging  flood,  and  the  Portu- 
guese ordenan^as  and  militia  who  were  in  arms  on  the  other  side  had 
removed  all  the  boats.  Nevertheless  Soult,  ader  examining  the  banks 
with  care,  resolved,  though  all  his  troops  had  not  yet  arrived,  to  past  at 
Campo  Saucos,  a  little  village  where  the  ground  was  flatter,  more  favoura- 
ble, and  so  close  to  Caminha  that  the  army  once  across,  could  easily  seixe 
that  place,  and  the  same  day  reach  Viana  on  the  Lima,  from  whence  to 
Oporto  was  only  three  marches. 

To  attract  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese,  La  Houssaye,  who  was  at 
Salvatierra,  spread^his  dragoons  along  the  Minho,  and  attempted  to  push 
small  parties  across  that  river,  above  Melgaco  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  arinj 
was  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campo  Saucos,  and  a  detach- 
ment seized  the  small  seaport  of  Bayona,  in  the  rear.  A  division  of 
infantry,  and  three  hundred  French  marines  released  at  Coruna  and 
attached  to  the  second  corps,  were  then  employed  to  transport  some  large 
fishing  boats  and  heavy  guns  from  the  harbour  and  fort  of  Guardia  over- 
land to  Campo  Saucos,  and  by  the  help  of  rollers  they  were  carried  over 
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more  than  two  miles  of  rugged  ground ;  it  was  a  work  of  infinite  labour, 
but  from  the  11th  to  the  15th  the  troops  toiled  unceasingly,  and  the  crafl 
were  finally  launched  in  a  small  lake  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tamuga 
river  with  the  Minho. 

In  the  night  of  the  15th  the  heavy  guns  were  placed  in  battery,  and 
three  hundred  soldiers  being  embarked,  the  boats  manned  by  the  marines, 
dropped  silently  down  the  Tamuga  into  the  Minho,  and  endeavoured^to  reach 
the  Portuguese  side  of  the  latter  river  during  the  darkness ;  yet  whether 
from  the  violence  of  the  flood,  or  the  want  of  skill  in  the  men,  the  land- 
ing was  not  efiected  before  daybreak,  and  the  ordenan^a  falling  with 
great  fury  upon  the  first  who  got  on  shore,  killed  the  foremost,  whereupon 
the  others  pulled  back,  and  regained  their  own  side  with  great  difHculty. 
This  action  was  infinitely  creditable  to  the  Portuguese,  and  it  had  a  sur* 
prising  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  It  was  a  gallant  action, 
because  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  a  tumultuous  assem- 
blage of  half-armed  peasants,  collected  on  the  instant,  would  have  been 
dismayed  at  the  sight  of  many  boats  filled  with  soldiers,  some  pulling 
across  and  others  landing  uuder  the  protection  of  a  heavy  battery  that 
thundered  from  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  troops,  clustering  on  the 
heights,  or  thronging  to  the  edge  of  the  opposite  bank.  It  was  an  event 
of  leading  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  baffled  an  attempt  that  being  suc- 
cessful would  have  ensured  the  fall  of  Oporto  by  the  21st  of  February, 
which  was  precisely  the  period  when  Greneral  Mackenzie's  division  being 
at  Cadiz,  Sir  John  Cradock's  troops  were  reduced  to  almost  nothing; 
when  the  English  ministers  only  waited  for  an  excuse  to  abandon  Por- 
tugal ;  when  the  people  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  extremity  of 
disorder;  when  the  Portuguese  army  was  a  nullity,  and  when  the 
regency  was  evidenly  preparing  to  receive  the  French  with  submission. 
It  was  the  period  also,  when  Soult  was  expected  to  be  at  Lisbon,  fol- 
lowing the  emperor's  orders,  and,  consequently,  Lapisse  and  Victor  could 
not  have  avoided  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  plan  for  the  subjugation  of 
Portugal. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  situation  was  now,  although  not  one  of  immi- 
nent danger,  extremely  embarrassing,  and  more  than  ordinary  quickness 
and  vigour  were  required  to  conduct  the  operations  with  success.  Posted 
in  a  narrow,  contracted  position,  he  was  hemmed  in  on  the  lefl  by  the 
Spanish  insurgents,  who  had  assembled  immediately  afler  La  Houssaye 
passed  Orense,  and  being  possessed  of  a  very  rugged  and  difficult  coun- 
try, were  moreover  supported  by  the  army  of  Romana,  which  was  said, 
though  erroneously,  to  be  at  Orense  and  Ribadavia.  In  the  French  gene- 
ral's front  was  the  Minho,  broad,  raging,  and  at  the  moment  impassable, 
while  heavy  rains  forbad  the  hope  that  its  waters  would  decrease.  To 
collect  sufficient  means  for  forcing  a  passage  would  have  required  sixteen 
days,  but  long  before  that  period,  the  subsistence  for  the  army  would  have 
entirely  failed ;  and  the  Portuguese,  being  alarmed,  would  have  greatly 
augmented  their  forces  on  the  opposite  bank.  There  remained  then  only 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  St.  Jago,  or  breaking  through  the  Spanish  in- 
surgents, to  ascend  the  Minho,  and  open  a  way  into  Portugal  by  some 
other  route. 

Soult's  attempt  to  pass  the  river  had  been  baffled  on  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  on  the  16th  he  was  in  full  march  towards  Ribadavia  upon 
a  new  line  of  operations,  and  this  proniptitude  of  decision  was  supported 
by  an  equally  prompt  execution ;  for  La  Houssaye's  dragoons,  quitting 
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Salvatierra,  and,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  Minho,  though  galled  by  the  fire 
of  the  Portuguese  from  the  opposite  bank,  twice  in  the  day  broke  the 
insurgent  bands,  and,  in  revenge  for  some  previous  excesses  of  the  pea^ 
santry,  burned  the  villages  of  Morentan  and  Cobreira ;  meanwhile  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  passing  the  Tea  river,  at  Salvatierra  and  Puente 
d'Arcos,  moved  by  successive  divisions,  along  the  main  road  from  Tuy  to 
Ribadavia. 

Between  Franquera  and  Canizar  the  route  was  cut  by  the  streams  of 
the  Morenta  and  Noguera  rivers,  and,  behind  those  torrents,  eight  hundred 
Gallicians,  having  barricadoed  the  bridges  and  repulsed  the  advanced 
parties  of  cavalry,  stood  upon  their  defence.  The  passage  was  forced  oa 
the  17th,  at  daybreak,  by  a  brigade  of  Heudelet's  division,  which  pursued 
the  Spaniards  briskly,  but  when  within  a  short  distance  of  Ribadavia,  the 
latter  suddenly  rallied  upon  eight  or  ten  thousand  insurgents,  arrayed  in 
order  of  battle  on  a  strong  hill,  covering  the  approaches  to  that  town.  At 
this  sight  the  advanced  guard  halted  until  the  remainder  of  the  division 
and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  came  up,  and  then  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Soult,  the  French  assailed  and  drove  the  Gallicians,  fighting,  through 
the  town  and  across  the  Avia.  The  loss  of  the  vanquished  was  very 
considerable,  and  the  bodies  of  twenty  priests  were  found  amongst  the 
slain. 

Whether  from  fear  or  patriotism,  every  inhabitant  had  quitted  Riba- 
davia, and  the  18th,  a  brigade  of  infantry,  scouring  the  valley  of  the  Avia, 
discovered  and  dispersed  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  insurgents,  who 
were  disposed  to  make  a  second  stand  on  that  side ;  a  second  brigade, 
pushing  on  to  Barbantes,  seized  a  ferry-hoat  on  the  Minho,  close  to  that 
place,  and  being  joined  the  same  evening  by  the  infantry  who  had  scoured 
the  valley  of  the  Avia,  and  by  Franceschi's  cavalry,  entered  Orense  in 
time  to  prevent  the  bridge  over  the  Minho  from  being  cut.  La  Houssaye's 
dragoons  then  took  post  at  Maside,  while  the  remainder  of  the  horse  and 
Laborde's  infantry  united  at  Ribadavia ;  the  artillery  were  however  still 
between  Tuy  and  Salvatierra,  under  the  protection  of  Merle's  and  Mermet's 
divisions.  Thus  in  three  days  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  with  admirable 
celerity  and  vigour,  extricated  his  army  from  a  contracted  unfavourable 
country,  strangled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  its  birth,  and  at  the  same 
time  opened  a  fresh  line  of  communication  with  St.  Jago,  and  an  easy 
passage  iuto  Portugal. 

The  20th,  a  regiment  sent  across  the  Minho  by  the  ferries  of  Barbantes 
and  Ribadavia,  defeated  the  insurgents  of  the  lefl  bank,  advanced  to  the 
Arroyo  river,  and  took  post  on  the  heights  of  Merea,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  with  the  exception  of  a  division  guarding  the  guns,  was  concentrated 
at  Orense.  But  the  efforts  of  the  artillery  had  been  baffled  by  the  diffi* 
culties  of  the  road  from  Tuy  to  Ribadavia,  and  this  circumstance,  viewed 
in  conjunction  with  the  precarious  state  of  the  communication,  a  daily 
increasing  sick-list,  and  the  number  of  small  detachments  required  to  pro- 
tect the  rear,  seemed  to  forbid  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  A  man  of  ordi- 
nary genius  would  have  failed.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  with  ready 
boldness,  resolved  to  throw  the  greatest  part  of  his  artillery  and  the  whole 
of  his  other  encumbrances  into  Tuy,  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  then  relin- 
quishing all  communication  with  Gallicia  for  the  moment,  to  march  in 
one  mass  directly  upon  Oporto ;  from  whence,  if  successful,  he  proposed 
to  reopen  his  communication  with  Tuy  by  the  coast-line,  and  so  recover- 
ing his  artillery  to  re-establish  a  regular  system  of  operations* 
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In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  sixteen  of  the  lightest  guns  and  six 
howitzers,  with  a  proportion  of  ammunition- wagons,  were,  with  infinite 
labour  and  difficulty,  transported  to  Ribadavia ;  the  remaining  thirty -six 
pieces,  and  a  vast  park  of  carriages  carrying  ammunition,  hospital,  and 
commissariat  stores,  were  put  into  Tuy,  where  General  La  Martiniere 
was  left  with  an  establishment  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers,  a  garri- 
son of  five  hundred  men  fit  to  carry  arms,  and  nine  hundred  sick.  All 
the  stragglers,  convalescents,  and  detachments,  coming  from  St.  Jago, 
together  with  the  military  chest,  which  was  still  in  the  rear  and  guarded 
by  six  hundred  infantry,  were  likewise  directed  upon  Tuy,  the  gates  were 
then  shut,  and  La  Martiniere  was  abandoned  to  his  own  resources.* 

Tho  men  in  hospital  at  Ribadavia  were  now  forwarded  to  Orense, 
and  the  marshal's  quarters  were  established  in  that  town  the  24th ;  but 
other  obstacles  were  to  be  vanquished  before  the  army  could  commence 
the  march  into  Portugal.  The  gun-carriages  had  been  so  shaken  in  the 
transit  from  Tuy  to  Ribadavia  that  three  days  were  required  to  repair 
them;  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  provisions,  and  numerous 
bands  of  the  peasants  were  still  in  arms ;  nor  were  they  quelled  until 
combats  had  taken  place  at  Gurzo,  on  the  Monte  Blanco,  in  the  Val 
d'Ornes,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Avia.  The  French  thus  lost  time  and 
men,  and  expended  ammunition  that  could  not  be  replaced.  Soult  endea- 
voured to  soften  the  people's  feelings  by  kindness  and  soothing  procla- 
mations; and  as  he  enforced  a  strict  discipline  among  his  troops,  his 
humane  and  politic  demeanour,  joined  to  the  activity  of  his  moveable 
columns,  abated  the  fierceness  of  the  peasantry ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Ribadavia  soon  returned  to  their  houses,  those  of  Orense  had  never  been 
very  violent,  and  now  becoming  friendly,  even  lent  assistance  to  procure 
provisions.!  It  was  not,  however,  an  easy  task  to  restrain  the  soldiers 
within  the  bounds  of  humanity  ;  the  frequent  combats,  the  assassination, 
the  torturing  of  isolated  men,  and  the  privations  endured,  had  so  exas- 
perated the  French  troops,  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  their  general's 
authority  could  not  always  control  their  revenge. 

While  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  thus  preparing  for  a  formidable 
inroad,  his  adversaries  were  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  anarchy.  The 
bishop,  always  intent  to  increase  his  own  power,  had  assembled  little 
short  of  fifty  thousand  armed  persons  in  Oporto,  and  commenced  a 
gigantic  line  of  intrenchment  on  the  hills  to  the  northward  of  that  city. 
This  worse  than  useless  labour  so  completely  occupied  all  persons,  that 
the  defence  of  the  strong  country  lying  between  the  Duero  and  the  Minho 
was  totally  neglected,  and  when  Soult  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the  latter 
river  the  northern  provinces  were  struck  with  terror ;  then  it  was  that  the 
people  for  the  first  time  understood  the  extent  of  their  danger ;  then  it 
was  that  the  bishop,  aroused  from  his  intrigues,  became  sensible  that  the 
French  were  more  terrible  enemies  than  the  regency.  Once  impressed 
with  this  truth,  he  became  clamorous  for  succour ;  he  recalled  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  from  the  Agueda,  he  hurried  on  the  labour  of  the  intrenchments, 
and  he  earnestly  pressed  Sir  John  Cradock  for  assistance,  demanding 
arms,  ammunition,  and  a  re-enforcement  of  British  soldiers.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  as  I  have  already  related,  disregarded  his  orders ;  but  the  British 
general,  although  he  refused  to  furnish  him  with  troops,  supplied  him 
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with  arms  and  very  ample  stores  of  powder,*  and  sent  artillery  and 
engineer  officers  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  defensive  works, 
and  to  aid  in  the  arrangements  for  a  reasonable  system  of  operations. 

The  pe6ple  were,  however,  become  too  headstrong  and  licentious  to 
be  controlled,  or  even  advised,  and  the  soldiers  being  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  insubordination,  universal  and  hopeless  confusion  prevailed. 
Don  Bernardin  Freire  was  the  legal  commander-in-chief  of  the  Entre 
Minho  e  Duero,  but  all  the  generals  claimed  equal  and  independent 
authority,  each  over  his  own  force ;  and  this  was  perhaps  a  matter  of 
self-preservation,  for  general  and  traitor  were  at  that  period  almost  syno- 
nymous ;  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  superior  against  the  momentary  wishes 
of  the  multitude  was  to  incur  instant  death.f  Nor  were  there  men 
wanting  who  found  it  profitable  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and 
direct  its  blind  vengeance  against  innocent  persons  adverse  to  the  prelate's 
faction,  which  was  not  without  opponent?  even  in  Oporto. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  when  the  undisciplined  gallantry 
of  the  peasants,  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  Fvench  to  cross  the  Minho  at 
Campo  Saucos,  obliged  Soult  to  march  by  Orense.  A  part  of  the  regular 
troops  were  immediately  sent  forward  to  the  Cavado  river,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  ordenan^as  and  the  militia  of  the  district ;  but  all 
were  in  a  state  of  fearful  insubordination,  and  there  was  no  arrangement 
made  for  the  regular  distribution  of  provisions,  or  any  necessary  supply. 
Among  the  troops  despatched  from  Oporto  was  the  second  battalion  of 
the  Lusitanian  legion,  nine  hundred  strong,  well  armed,  well  equipped, 
and  commanded  by  Baron  Eben,  a  native  of  Prussia,  who  without  any 
known  services  to  recommend  him  had  suddenly  attained  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  British  service.  This  man,  destined  to  act  a  conspicuous 
part  in  Portuguese  tragedy,  had  been  left  at  Oporto  when  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  marched  to  Almeida,  and  his  orders  were  to  follow  with  the 
second  battalion  of  the  legion,  when  its  clothing  and  equipment  should 
be  completed ;  but  he  retained  the  troops  to  push  his  own  fortune  under 
the  prelate's  auspices. 

General  Freire  having  reached  the  Cavado,  was  joined  by  fourteen  or 
fifleen  thousand  militia  and  ordenan^as,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Braga ;  from  thence  he  sent  detachments  to  occupy  the  posts  of  Sala- 
roonde  and  Ruivaens  in  his  front,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  endea- 
voured to  restrain  his  troops  from  wasting  their  ammunition  by  wanton 
firing,  in  the  streets  and  on  the  roads4  '^^^^  exertion  of  command  was 
heinously  resented,  for  Freire  was  inclined  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
regency,  and  had  been  for  some  time  obnoxious  to  the  bishop's  faction, 
who  pointed  to  him  as  a  suspected  person,  and  rendered  the  multitude 
inimical  towards  him. 

Meanwhile,  General  Sylveira,  assuming  the  command  of  the  Tras  oi 
Montes,  advanced  to  Chaves,  and  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Marquis  of  Romana,  who  having  remained  tranquil  at  Oimbra  and  Mon- 
terey since  the  21st  of  January,  had  been  joined  by  his  dispersed  troops, 
and  was  again  at  the  head  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men.  Sylveira's  force 
was  about  four  thousand,  half  regulars,  half  militia,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  many  of  the  ordenan<;as  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  all  were 
licentious,  insubordinate,  and  disdainful  of  their  general ;  moreover  the 
national  enmity  between  them  and  the  Spaniards  having  overcome  their 
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sense  of  a  common  cause  and  common  danger,  the  latter  were  evilly 
treated,  and  a  deadly  feud  subsisted  between  the  two  armies.*  The 
generals,  indeed,  agreed  to  act  in  concert,  offensively  and  defensively,  yet 
neither  of  them  were  the  least  acquainted  with  the  numbers,  intention,  or 
even  the  position  of  their  antagonists :  and  it  is  a  proof  of  Romana's  unfit- 
ness for  command,  that  he,  having  the  whole  population  at  his  disposal, 
was  yet  ignorant  of  every  thing  relating  to  his  enemy  that  it  behooved  him 
to  know.  The  whole  of  the  French  force  in  Gallicia  at  this  period  was 
about  forty -five  thousand  men,Romana  estimated  it  at  twenty-one  thousand ; 
the  number  under  Soult  was  above  twenty-four  thousand,  Romana  sup- 
posed it  to  be  twelve  thousand ;  and  among  these  he  included  General 
Marchand's  division  of  the  sixth  corps,  which  he  always  imagined  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  army. 

So  elated  was  the  Spanish  general  at  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  about 
Ribadavia,  that  he  anticipated  nothing  but  victory ;  he  knew  also  that  on 
the  Arosa,  an  estuary  running  up  towards  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  the 
inhabitants  of  Villa  Garcia  had  risen  and,  being  joined  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  were  preparing  to  attack  Vigo  and  Tuy  ;  hence;,  partly 
from  his  Spanish  temperament,  partly  from  his  extreme  ignorance  of  war, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  French  only  thought  of  making  their  escape 
out  of  Gallicia,  and  that  even  in  that  they  would  be  disappointed.f  To 
effect  their  destruction  more  certainly,  he  also,  as  we  have  seen,  pestered 
Sir  John  Cradock  for  succours  in  money  and  ammunition,  and  desired 
that  the  insurgents  on  the  Arosa  might  be  assisted  with  a  thousand  British 
soldiers ;  and  Cradock  anxious  to  support  the  cause,  although  he  refused 
the  troops,  sent  ammunition,  and  five  thousand  pounds  in  money ,:|:  but 
before  it  arrived  Romana  was  beaten  and  in  flight. 

The  combined  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces,  amounting  to  sixteen 
thousand  regulars  and  militia,  beside  ordenan9as,  were  posted  in  a  strag- 
gling unconnected  manner  along  the  valley  of  Tamega,  extending  from 
Monterey,  Verim,  and  Villaza,  to  near  Chaves,  a  distance  of  more  than 
fifteen  miles.  This  was  the  first  line  of  defence  for  Portugal.  Freire 
and  Eben,  with  fourteen  guns  and  twenty -five  thousand  men,  were  at 
Braga,  in  second  line,  their  outposts  being  on  the  Cavado,  and  at  the  strong 
passes  of  Ruivaens  and  Venda  Nova ;  but  of  these  twenty-five  thousand 
only  six  thousand  were  armed  with  muskets :  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
militia  and  troops  of  the  line  differed  from  the  armed  peasantry  only  in 
name,  save  that  their  faulty  discipline  and  mutinous  disposition  rendered 
them  less  active  and  intelligent  as  skirmishers,  without  making  them  fitter 
for  battle.  The  bishop,  with  his  disorderly  and  furious  rabble,  formed 
the  third  line,  occupying  the  intrenchments  that  covered  Oporto.  Such 
was  the  state  of  aflfairs,  and  such  were  the  dispositions  made  to  resist  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia ;  but  his  army,  although  galled  and  wearied  by  con- 
tinual toil,  and  when  halted,  disturbed  and  vexed  by  the  multitude  of 
insurrections,  was  when  in  motion,  of  a  power  to  overthrow  and  disperse 
these  numerous  bands,  even  as  a  great  ship  feeling  the  wind,  breaks 
through  and  scatters  the  gun-boats  that  have  gathered  round  her  in  the 
calm. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Soalt  enters  Portagal — Action  at  Monterey — Franceschi  makea  great  slaaghter  of  tbc 
Spaniards — Portuguese  retreat  upon  Chaves — Romana  flics  to  Puebla  de  Seoabria — Por- 
tuguese mutiny — ^Three  thousana  throw  themseWes  into  Chaves — Soult  takes  that  town— 
Marches  upon  Braga — Forces  the  defiles  of  Kuivacns  and  Venda  Mova — Tumults  and 
disorders  in  the  Portuguese  camp  at  Braga — Murder  of  General  Freire  and  others — Battle 
of  Braga — Soult  marches  against  Oporto — Disturbed  state  of  that  town — Sylveira  retakes 
Chaves — ^The  French  force  the  passa^  of  the  Ave — ^The  Portusuese  murder  their  General 
Vallonga — French  appear  in  front  orOporto-^Neffotiate  with  the  bishop — Violence  of  the 
peoples-General  Foy  taken — ^Battle  of  Oporto — ^The  city  stormed  with  great  slaughter. 

SECOND  INVASIOK  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Entre  Minho  e  Duero  and  the  Tras  os  Montes,  lying  together,  form 
the  northern  part  of  Portugal,  and  the  extreme  breadth  of  either,  when 
measured  from  the  frontier  to  the  Duero,  does  not  exceed  seventy  miles. 
The  river  Tamega,  running  north  and  south,  and  discharging  itself  into 
the  Duero,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  them ;  but  there  is,  to  the 
west  of  this  river,  a  succession  of  rugged  mountain  ridges,  which,  under 
the  names  of  Sierra  de  Gerez,  Sierra  de  Cabrera,  and  Sierra  de  Santa 
Catalina,  form  a  second  barrier  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tamega,  and  across 
some  part  of  these  ridges,  an  invader  coming  from  the  eastward  must  pass 
to  arrive  at  Oporto. 

Other  sierras,  running  also  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Tamega,  cut 
the  Tras  os  Montes  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  considerable  riven 
flowing  north  and  south  tumble  into  the  Duero.  But  as  the  western  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Sierras  de  Gerez  and  Cabrera  shoot  down  towards  the  sea, 
the  rivers  of  the  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
ocean,  and  consequently  flow  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  Tras  os 
Montes.  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  enemy  penetrating  to  Oporto,  from 
the  north,  would  have  to  pass  the  Lima,  the  Cavado,  and  the  Ave,  to 
reach  Oporto;  and  if,  coming  from  the  east,  he  invaded  the  Tras  os 
Montes,  all  the  rivers  and  intervening  ridges  of  that  province  must  be 
crossed  before  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero  could  be  reached. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  however  now  in  such  a  position,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Lima  and  the  Tamega  rivers,  that  he  could  choose  whether 
to  penetrate  by  the  valley  of  the  first  into  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero,  or 
by  the  valley  of  the  second  into  the  Tras  os  Montes  ;  and  there  was  also 
a  third  road  leading  between  those  rivers  through  Montalegre  upon  Braga; 
but  this  latter  route,  passing  over  the  Sierra  de  Gerez,  was  impracticable 
for  artillery.  « 

The  French  general  had,  therefore,  to  consider — 

V.  If,  following  the  course  of  the  Lima,  he  should  disperse  the  insur- 
gents between  that  river  and  the  Minho,  and  then  recovering  his  artillery 
from  Tuy,  proceed  against  Oporto  by  the  main  road  leading  along  the 
sea-coast ; 

2"".  If  he  should  descend  the  Tamega,  take  Chaves,  and  then  continuing 
his  route  to  Villa  Real,  near  the  Duero,  assail  the  defences  of  the  Tras  os 
Montes  in  reverse ;  or  turning  to  the  right,  cross  the  Sierra  de  Cabrera  by 
the  pass  of  Ruivaens,  enter  Braga  and  so  go  against  Oporto. 

The  first  project  was  irregular,  and  hazardous,  inasmuch  as  Romaoa 
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and  Sylveira  could  have  fallen  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  French 
during  their  march  through  a  difficult  country ;  but  as  the  position  of 
those  generals  covered  Chaves,  to  attack  them  was  a  preliminary  measure 
to  either  plan,  and  with  this  object  Soult  moved  on  the  4th  of  March. 
The  5th,  his  vanguard  being  at  Villa  Real  and  Penaverde,  he  sent  a  letter, 
by  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Romana,  in  which,  afler  exposing  all  the  danger 
of  the  latter's  situation,  he  advised  him  to  submit.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned,  nor  would  the  bearer  have  been  suflfered  to  pass  the  outposts,  but 
that  Romana  himself  was  in  the  rear ;  for  he  dreaded  that  such  an  occur- 
rence would  breed  a  jealousy  of  his  conduct,  and  perhaps  cause  his  pa- 
triotism to  be  undervalued.* 

This  attempt  failing,  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry 
marched  the  next  morning  against  Monterey,  while  La  Houssaye's  dra- 
goons, taking  the  road  of  Laza,  covered  the  lefl  flank,  and  pushed  parties 
as  far  as  La  Gudina,  on  the  route  to  Puebla  de  Senabria.  The  fourth 
division  of  infantry  meanwhile  remained  at  Villa  del  Rey,  to  cover  the 
passage  of  the  sick  and  wounded  men  from  Orense;  for  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  having  no  base  of  operations,  transported  his  hospitals,  and 
other  incumbrances,  from  place  to  place  as  the  army  moved ;  acting  in 
this  respect  afler  the  manner  of  the  Roman  generals  when  invading  a 
barbarous  country. 

As  the  French  advanced,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  their  positions  in 
succession,  spiked  the  guns  in  the  dilapidated  works  of  Monterey,  and 
afler  a  slight  skirmish  at  Verim,  took  the  road  to  Puebla  de  Senabria ; 
but  Franceschi  followed  close,  and  overtaking  two  or  three  thousand  as 
they  were  passing  a  rugged  mountain,  assailed  their  rear  with  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  leading  his  horsemen  round  both  flanks, 
headed  the  column  and  obliged  it  to  halt.  The  Spaniards,  trusting  to 
the  rough  ground,  drew  up  in  one  large  square  to  receive  the  charge ; 
but  Franceschi  had  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  regiment  settled  itself 
against  the  face  of  a  square,  and  then  the  whole,  with  loud  cries,  bore 
down  swiflly  upon  their  opponents ;  the  latter,  unsteady,  irresolute,  dis- 
mayed, shrunk  from  the  fierce  assault,  and  were  instantly  trampled  down 
in  heaps.  Those  who  escaped  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the  edge  of  the 
sword  became  prisoners,  but  twelve  hundred  bodies  were  stretched  lifeless 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  Franceschi  continued  his  movements  on  La 
Gudina.f 

Romana  was  at  Semadems,  several  miles  in  the  rear  of  Verim,  when 
his  vanguard  was  thus  attacked,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  falling  back  to  Chaves  with  his  main  body  according  to  a  plan  before 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  Sylveira ;  but  either  from  fear,  or  indigna- 
tion at  the  treatment  his  soldiers  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese, he  lefl  Sylveira  to  his  fate,  and  made  off  with  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  towards  Braganza ;:{:  from  thence  passing  by  Puebla  de  Senabria,  he 
regained  the  valley  of  the  Syl.  Meanwhile,  two  thousand  Portuguese 
infantry  with  some  guns,  issuing  from  the  side  of  Villaza,  cut  the  French 
line  of  march  at  the  moment  when  Franceschi  and  Heudelet  had  passed 
Monterey  and  Laborde  was  approaching  that  place;  a  slight  combat 
ensued,  the  Portuguese  lost  their  guns,  and  were  driven  down  the  valley 
of  the  Tamega  as  far  as  the  village  of  Outeiro,  within  their  own  frontier. 
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This  defeat,  and  the  flight  of  Romana,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  sur- 
rounding  districts,  that  the  Spanish  insurgents  returned  in  crowds  to  their 
habitations  and  delivered  up  their  arms.  Some  of  the  clergy,  also, 
changing  their  opinions,  exhorted  the  people  to  peace,  and  the  prisoners 
taken  on  the  6th,  being  dissatisfied  with  Romana's  conduct,  and  moved  by 
their  hatred  of  the  Portuguese,  entered  the  French  service.* 

These  affairs  occupied  Soult  until  the  0th,  during  which  period  bis 
outposts  were  pushed  towards  Chaves,  Montalegre,  and  La  Gudina ;  but 
the  main  body  remained  at  Verim  to  cover  the  arrival  of  the  sick  at 
Monterey,  while  Sylveira,  thus  beaten  at  Villaza  and  deserted  by  Ronmoa, 
fell  back  to  a  strong  mountain  position,  one  league  behind  Chaves,  from 
whence  he  could  command  a  view  of  all  the  French  movements  as  far  as 
Monterey.  This  ground  was  advantageous ;  but  his  military  talents  were 
moderate,  his  men,  always  insubordinate,  were  now  mutinous,  and  many 
of  the  officers  were  disposed  to  join  the  French.  He  wished  to  abandon 
Chaves,  his  troops  resolved  to  defend  it,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men  threw  themselves  into  that  town  in  defiance  of  him ;  he  was  already, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  pronounced  a  traitor  and  declared 
worthy  of  that  death  which  he  would  inevitably  have  sufiered  but  that 
some  of  his  soldiers  still  continued  to  respect  his  orders.f 

The  10th,  the  convoy  of  French  sick  was  close  to  Monterey,  and  as 
Romana's  movement  was  known  to  b^  a  real  flight,  and  not  made  with 
a  design  to  create  fresh  insurrections  in  the  rear,  the  French  troops  were 
again  put  in  motion  towards  Chaves,  j:  Merle's  division  however  remained 
at  Verim  to  protect  the  hospital,  and  Franceschi's  took  the  road  of  La 
Gudina,  as  if  he  had  been  going  towards  Salamanca ;  a  report  that  he  had 
actually  entered  that  town  reached  Lisbon,  and  was  taken  as  an  indication 
that  Soult  would  not  pass  the  Portuguese  frontier  at  Chaves.  But  Fran- 
ceschi  quickly  returned,  by  Osonio  and  Feces  de  Abaxa,  and  being  assisted 
by  Heudelet's  division,  invested  Chaves  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Tamcga, 
while  Laborde,  Mermet,  La  Houssaye,  and  Lorges,  descending  the  right 
bank,  beat  the  Portuguese  outposts,  and  getting  possession  of  a  fort  close 
under  the  walls,  completed  the  investment  of  the  town.  The  place  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  and  the  garrison, 
like  men  berefl  of  their  wits  and  fighting  with  the  air,  kept  up  a  continual 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  until  the  12th,  when  they  surrendered  on 
receiving  a  second  summons,  more  menacing  than  the  first.  The  ISth 
the  French  entered  the  town,  and  Sylveira  retired  to  Villa  Real. 

The  works  of  Chaves  were  in  a  bad  state ;  few  of  the  fifty  guns  mounted 
on  the  ramparts  were  fit  for  service,  but  there  was  a  stone  bridge,  and  the 
town  was  in  many  respects  more  suitable  for  a  place  of  arms  than  Mon- 
terey ;  wherefore  the  sick  were  brought  down  from  the  latter  place,  and  an 
hospital  was  established  for  twelve  hundred  men,  the  number  now  unfit 
to  carry  arms.  The  fighting  men  were  reduced  to  twenty-one  thousand, 
and  Soult,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  guarding  his  prisoners,  partly  from 
a  desire  to  abate  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese,  permitted  the  militia  and 
ordenan^as  his  prisoners  to  return  to  their  homes,  after  taking  an  oath  not 
to  resume  their  arms ;  to  some  of  the  poorest  he  also  gave  money  and 
clothes,  and  he  enrolled,  at  their  own  request,  the  few  regular  troops  taken 
in  Chaves.    This  wise  and  gentle  proceeding  was  much  blamed  by  some 
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of  his  officers,  especially  by  those  who  had  served  under  Junot.*  They 
desired  that  Chaves  might  be  assaulted,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword ; 
for  they  were  embued  with  a  personal  hatred  of  the  Portuguese,  and  being 
averse  to  serve  in  the  present  expedition,  endeavoured,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  thwart  their  general ;  but  the  prudence  of  his  conduct  was  immediately 
visible  in  the  soflened  feelings  of  the  country  people,  and  the  scouting 
parties  being  no  longer  molested  spread  themselves,  some  on  the  side  of 
Braganza  and  Villa  Real,  others  in  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero.  The 
former  reported  that  there  was  no  enemy  in  a  condition  to  make  head  in 
the  Tras  os  MoAtes,  the  latter  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Freire's 
army  at  Ruivaens,  on  the  road  to  Braga.f 

From  Chaves  Soult  could  operate  against  Oporto,  either  by  the  Tras 
OS  Montes  or  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero ;  the  latter  presented  the  strongest 
position,  but  the  road  was  shorter  and  more  practicable  for  guns  than  that 
by  the  valley  of  the  Tamega,  and  the  communication  with  Tuy  could  be 
sooner  recovered;  hence,  when  the  scouts  brought  intelligence  that  a 
Portuguese  army  was  at  Braga,  the  French  decided  to  penetrate  by  that 
line. .  Now  the  road  from  Chaves  to  Braga  entered  a  deep  and  dangerous 
defile,  or  rather  a  succession  of  defiles,  which  extended  fit>m  Venda  Nova 
to  Ruivaens,  and  recommenced  after  passing  the  Cabado  river;  and 
Freire^s  advanced  guards,  composed  of  ordenan^as,  occupied  those  places ; 
he  had  also  a  detachment  under  Eben  on  the  road  of  Montalegre,  but 
recalled  it  on  the  14th.  The  16th,  Franceschi  forced  the  defile  of  Venda 
Nova,  and  the  remainder  of  the  French  army  being  formed  in  alternate 
masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  began  to  pass  the  Sierra  de  Cabrera ; 
meanwhile  Lorges'  dragoons,  descending  the  Tamega,  ordered  rations  for 
the  whole  army  along  the  road  to  Villa  Real,  and  then,  suddenly  retracing 
their  steps,  rejoined  the  main  body.  The  17th,  Franceschi,  being  re-en- 
fbrced  with  some  infantry,  won  the  bric^  of  Ruivaens,  and  entered 
Salamonde ;  the  Portuguese,  covered  by  Eben's  detachment,  which  had 
arrived  at  St.  Joa  de  Campo,  then  fell  back  on  the  Pico  de  Pugalados, 
close  to  Braga,  and  Franceschi  took  post  at  Carvalho  Este,  two  leagues 
in  front  of  that  city.  Soult  expecting  to  reach  Braga  without  further 
opposition,  now  caused  his  artillery,  guarded  by  Laborde's  division,  to 
enter  the  pass  of  Venda  Nova ;  but  the  ordenan^as,  re-enforced  by  some 
men  from  the  side  of  Guimaraens,  immediately  re-assembled,  and  cluster- 
ing on  the  mountains  to  the  left  of  the  column  of  march,  attacked  it  with 
great  fierceness  and  subtlety. 

The  peasants  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal,  unlike  the  squalid 
miserable  population  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  are  robust,  handsome,  and 
exceedingly  brave ;  their  natural  disposition  is  open  and  obliging,  and  they 
are,  when  rightly  handled  as  soldiers,  docile,  intelligent  and  hardy.  They 
are,  however,  vehement  in  their  anger,  and  being  now  excited  by  the 
exhortations  and  personal  example  of  their  priests,  they  came  rushing 
down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  like  men  deprived  of  reason,  and  many  of 
them  breaking  furiously  into  the  French  battalions  were  there  killed.  The 
others,  finding  their  eftbrts  unavailing,  fled,  and  were  pursued  a  league  up 
the  mountain  by  some  battalions  sent  out  against  them ;  yet  they  were  not 
abashed,  but  making  a'circuit  behind  the  hills,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the 
line  of  march,  killed  fifty  of  the  stragglers,  and  plundered  the  baggage. 
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Thus  galled,  the  French  slowly,  and  with  much  trouble,  passed  the  long 
defiles  of  Venda  Nova,  Ruivaens,  and  Salamonde,  and  gathered  by  degrees 
in  front  of  Freire's  position.* 

That  general  was  no  more,  and  his  troops,  reeking  from  the  slaughter 
of  their  commander,  were  raging,  like  savage  beasts,  at  one  momeDt  con- 
gregating near  the  prisons  to  murder  some  wretch  within,  at  another 
rushing  tumultuously  to  the  outposts,  with  a  design  to  engage  the  enemy. 
The  ordenan^as  of  the  distant  districts  also  came  pouring  into  the  camp, 
dragging  with  them  suspected  persons,  and  adding  to  the  general  distrac- 
tion.f  When  Soult  advanced,  the  unfortunate  Freire,  unable  to  establish 
order  in  his  army,  resolved  to  retreat,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  design, 
had  recalled  Eben  on  the  14th,  giving  directions  to  the  officers  at  the 
different  outposts  in  front  of  Braga  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
This,  and  his  endeavour  to  prevent  the  waste  of  ammunition,  gave  efiect 
to  a  plan  which  had  been  long  prepared  by  the  bishop's  faction  for  his 
destruction.  In  passing  through  Braga,  he  was  openly  reviled  in  the 
streets  by  some  of  the  ordenan9as,  and  as  the  latter  plainly  discovered 
their  murderous  intention,  he  lefl  the  army ;  he  was  however  seized  an 
the  17th,  at  a  village  behind  Braga,  and  brought  back:  what  followed  is 
thus  described  by  Baron  Eben,  in  his  official  report  to  Sir  John  Cradock 

"  I  did  not  reach  Braga  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th. 
I  found  every  thing  in  the  greatest  disorder ;  the  houses  shut,  the  pe<^le 
flying  in  all  directions,  and  part  of  the  populace  armed  with  gims  and 
pikes.    Passing  through  the  streets  I  was  greeted  with  loud  vivas. 
Though  the  people  knew  me,  I  could  not  guess  the  meaning  of  this.  At 
the  market-place,  I  was  detained  by  the  rapidly  increasing  populace,  who 
took  the  reins  of  my  horse,  crying  out  loudly,  that  they  were  ready  to  do 
any  thing  to  defend  the  city ;  requesting  me  to  assist  them,  and  speaking 
in  the  lowest  terms  of  their  general.    I  promised  them  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  aid  their  patriotic  zeal,  but  said  that  I  must  first  speak  to  him. 
Upon  this,  they  suffered  me  to  proceed,  accompanied  by  about  a  hundred 
of  them :  but  I  had  not  got  far  on  my  way  to  his  quarters,  when  I  saw 
him  on  foot,  conducted  by  a  great  armed  multitude,  who  sufiered  no  one 
to  pass,  and  on  my  attempting  it,  threatened  to  fire.    I  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  turn  my  horse,  and  this  the  people  applauded.    Two  men  had 
hold  of  the  general's  arms,  and  his  sword  was  taken  from  him,  and  the 
people  abused  him  most  vehemently.    On  my  way  back  to  the  market- 
place, they  wanted  to  shoot  me,  taking  me  for  General  Freire ;  but  I  was 
saved  by  a  soldier  of  the  legion,  who  explained  the  mistake.    When  I 
reached  the  market-place,  I  found  about  a  thousand  men  drawn  up :  I 
communicated  to  them  my  determination  to  assist  them  in  their  laudable 
endeavours  to  defend  themselves,  provided  they  would  first  permit  me  to 
speak  to  the  general,  for  whose  actions  I  promised  to  be  answerable  as 
long  as  I  should  be  with  him.    I  had  ordered  a  house  to  be  got  ready  for 
my  reception,  where  the  general  arrived,  accompanied  as  before  ;  I  saluted 
him  with  respect,  at  which  they  plainly  discovered  their  disapprobation. 
I  repeated  my  proposal,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  it.    I  perceived  the 
danger  of  the  general,  and  proposed  to  take  him  to  my  quarters.  My 
adjutant  ofiered  him  his  arm:  when  I  spoke  to  him,  he  only  replied, 
<  Save  me !' 

"  At  the  entrance  of  my  house,  I  was  surrounded  by  thousands,  and 
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heard  the  loud  cry  of  Kill !  kill  I'  I  now  took  hold  of  him  and  attempted 
to  force  my  way  into  the  house,  and  a  gentleman  slightly  wounded  him 
with  the  point  of  his  sword  under  my  arm.  He  collected  all  his  strength, 
rushed  through  them,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  people  surrounded  me  and  forced  me  from  the  house.  To  draw 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  general,  I  ordered  the  drummers  to 
beat  the  alarm,  and  formed  the  ordenan^as  in  rank;  but  they  kept  a 
constant  fire  upon  my  house,  where  the  general  still  was.  As  a  last 
attempt  to  save  him,  I  now  proposed  that  he  should  be  conducted  to 
prison  in  order  to  take  a  legal  trial :  this  was  agreed  to,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted there  in  safety.  I  now  hoped  that  I  had  succeeded,  as  the  people 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  now  rapidly  advancing,  in  number 
about  two  thousand.  I  again  formed  them,  and  advanced  with  them ;  but 
soon  ader,  I  heard  the  firing  again,  and  was  informed  that  the  people  had 
put  the  general  to  death  with  pikes  and  guns.  1  was  now  proclaimed 
general." 

When  this  murder  was  perpetrated  the  people  seemed  satisfied,  and 
Ebcn,  announcing  the  approach  of  a  British  force  from  Oporto,  sent 
orders  to  the  outposts  to  stand  fast  as  he  intended  to  fight ;  but  another 
tumult  arose  when  it  was  discovered  that  an  officer  of  Freire's  staff,  one 
Villaboas,  was  in  Eben's  quarters.  Several  thousand  ordenan^as  in- 
stantly gathered  about  the  house,  and  the  unhappy  man  was  hauled  forth 
and  stabbed  to  death  at  the  door,  the  mob  all  the  time  shouting  and 
firing  volleys  in  at  the  windows.  Yet,  when  their  fury  was  somewhat 
abated,  they  obliged  their  new  general  to  come  out  and  show  that  he  had 
not  been  wounded,  and  expressed  great  afiection  for  him.* 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  legion  marched  in  from  Pico  de  Puga- 
lados,  and  the  following  morning  a  re-enforcement  of  six  thousand 
ordenan9as  came  up  in  one  mass.  Fifly  thousand  dollars  also  arrived 
in  the  camp  from  Oporto  ,*  for  the  Portuguese,  like  the  Spaniards,  com- 
monly reversed  the  order  of  military  arrangements,  leaving  their  weapons 
in  store,  and  bringing  their  incumbrances  to  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
evening  the  corregidor  and  two  officers  of  rank,  together  with  many  per- 
sons of  a  meaner  class,  were  brought  to  the  town  as  prisoners  and  put  in 
jail,  the  urmed  mob  being  with  difficulty  restrained  from  slaying  them  on 
the  way  thither.  In  this  distracted  manner  they  were  proceeding  when 
Franceschi  arrived  at  Carvalho  on  the  17th,  and  surely  if  that  bold  and 
enterprising  soldier  could  have  obtained  a  glimpse  of  what  was  passing, 
or  known  the  real  state  of  afiairs,  he  would  have  broke  into  the  midst  of 
them  with  his  cavalry ;  for,  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  men  composing 
the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  force,  eighteen  thousand  were  only  armed 
with  pikes,  the  remainder  had  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  their  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  powder  in  store  was  not  made  up  in  cartridges. f  But  Braga, 
situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  was  hidden  from  him,  and  the  rocky  and 
wooded  hills  surrounding  it  were  occupied  by  what  appeared  a  formidable 
multitude  ;  hence  Franceschi,  although  re-enforced  by  a  brigade  of  in- 
fantry, was  satisfied  by  feints  and  slight  skirmishes  to  alarm  his  oppo- 
nents, and  to  keep  them  in  play  until  the  other  divisions  of  the  French 
army  could  arrive.^ 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  Braga,  Sylveira  again  collected  a 
considerable  force  of  militia  and  ordenan^as  in  the  Tras  os  Montes,  and 
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Captain  Arentschild,  one  of  the  officers  sent  by  Sir  John  Cradock  to  aid 
the  bishop,  also  rallied  a  number  of  fugitives  at  Guimaraens  and  Ama- 
rante.  In  Oporto,  however,  the  multitude,  obeying  no  command,  were 
more  intent  upon  murder  than  upon  defence.  Eben's  posts  extended 
from  Falperra,  on  the  route  of  Guimaraens  to  the  Ponte  Porto,  on  the 
Cavado  river;  but  his  principal  force  was  stationed  on  a  lofly  ridge 
called  the  Monte  Adaufe,  which,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Braga,  crossed  the  road  to  Chaves.  The  left,  or  western  end,  overhuog 
the  river  Cavado  and  covered  the  detachment  guarding  the  Ponte  Porto. 
The  right  was  wooded,  and  masked  by  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine ;  but 
beyond  this  wood,  the  ridge,  taking  a  curved  and  forward  direction,  was 
called  the  Monte  Vallonga,  and  a  second  mass  of  men  was  posted  there, 
separated  from  those  on  the  Monte  Adauie  by  an  interval  of  two  miles, 
and  by  the  ravine  and  wood  before  mentioned.  A  third  body,  being 
pushed  still  more  in  advance,  crowned  an  isolated  hill,  flanking  the 
Chaves  road,  being  intended  to  take  the  French  in  rear  when  the  latter 
should  attack  the  Monte  Adaufe* 

Behind  the  Monte  Vallonga,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  valley  three 
miles  wide,  the  ridge  of  Falperra  was  guarded  by  detachments  from 
Guimaraens  and  from  Braga.  The  road  to  Braga,  leading  directly  over 
the  centre  of  the  Monte  Adaufe,  was  flanked  on  the  lef\,  by  the  ridge, 
shooting  perpendicularly  out  from  the  mountains  and  ending  in  a  loflj 
mass  of  rocks  which  overhangs  Carvalho  Este.  But  the  Portuguese  had 
neglected  to  occupy  either  these  rocks  or  the  connecting  ridge,  and 
Franceschi  seized  the  former  on  the  17th. 

The  18th,  Soult  arrived  in  person,  and,  wishing  to  prevent  a  battle, 
released  twenty  prisoners  and  sent  them  in  with  a  proclamation  couched  in 
conciliatory  language  ofiering  a  capitulation ;  the  trumpeter  who  accompa- 
nied  them  was  however  detained,  and  the  prisoners  were  immediately  slain. 
The  next  day  Eben  brought  up  all  his  reserves  to  the  Adaufe,  and  the 
Portuguese  on  the  isolated  hill  in  front  of  Monte  Vallonga  took  possession 
of  Lanhoza,  a  village  halfway  between  that  hill  and  the  rocky  height 
occupied  by  Franceschi  on  the  17th.  But  two  divisions  of  French  infantry 
were  now  up,  and  Soult  caused  one  of  them  and  the  cavalry  to  attack 
Lanhoza,  from  whence  the  Portuguese  were  immediately  driven,  and  be- 
ing followed  closely  lost  their  own  hill  also.  The  other  French  divisioa 
took  post,  part  in  Carvalho,  part  on  the  rocky  headland,  and  six  guns  were 
carried  to  the  latter  during  the  night ;  in  this  position  the  French  columns 
were  close  to  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese,  and  could,  by  a  slight  move- 
ment in  advance,  separate  Eben's  wings.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  at 
hand,  and  a  general  attack  was  arranged  for  the  next  morning. 

BATTLE  OF  BRAOA. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  20th,  the  French  were  in  motion.  Franceschi 
and  Mermet,  leaving  a  detachment  on  the  hill  they  had  carried  the  night 
before,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  right  of  the  people  on  the  Monte  Vallonga. 
Laborde,  supported  by  La  Houssaye's  dragoons,  advanced  against  the 
centre  by  the  ridge  connecting  Carvalho  with  the  Monte  Adaufe.  Heude- 
let,  with  a  part  of  his  division  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  attacked  Eben's 
lefi,  with  the  view  of  seizing  the  Ponte  Porto.* 
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The  Portuguese  opened  a  straggling  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  in 
the  centre,  but  after  a  few  rounds,  the  bursting  of  a  gun  created  a  confu- 
sion from  which  Laborde's  rapidly  advancing  nnasses  gave  them  no  time 
to  recover.*  By  ten  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  centre  was  flying  in  disor- 
der down  the  narrow  wooded  valley  leading  from  the  Adaufe  to  Braga ; 
the  French  followed  hard,  and  having  discovered  one  of  their  men,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner,  mutilated  in  a  dreadful  manner  and  still  alive,  they 
gave  no  quarter.  Braga  was  abandoned,  and  the  victorious  infantry  pass- 
ing through,  took  post  on  the  other  side,  while  the  cavalry  continued  the 
havoc  for  some  distance  on  the  road  to  Oporto ;  yet  so  savage  was  the 
temper  of  the  fugitives,  that  in  passing  through  Braga  they  stopped  to 
murder  the  corregidor  and  other  prisoners  in  the  jail,  and  casting  the 
mangled  bodies  into  the  street  continued  their  flight.  Meanwhile  the  centre 
was  forced,  and  Heudelet,  breaking  over  the  left  of  the  Monte  Adaufe, 
descended  upon  Ponte  Porto,  and  with  a  sharp  skirmish  carried  that  bridge 
and  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cavado.f 

Franceschi  and  Mermet  found  considerable  difficulty  in  ascending  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  Monte  Vallonga,  but  when  they  attained  the  crest,  the 
whole  of  their  enemies  fled,  and  the  two  generals  crossed  the  valley  to 
gain  the  road  of  Guimaraens,  and  cut  oft*  that  line  of  retreat ;  on  the  way 
they  fell  in  with  three  thousand  Portuguese  posted  above  Falperra,  who, 
seeing  the  cavalry  approach,  drew  up  with  their  backs  to  some  high  rocks 
and  opened  a  fire  of  artillery.  Franceschi  immediately  placed  his  horse- 
men on  either  flank,  a  brigade  of  infantry  against  the  front,  and,  as  at 
Verim,  making  all  charge  together,  strewed  the  ground  with  the  dead. 
Nevertheless,  the  Portuguese  fought  valiantly  at  this  point,  and  Franceschi 
acknowledged  it.  The  vanquished  lost  all  their  artillery  and  above  four 
thousand  men,  of  which  four  hundred  only  were  made  prisoners.  Some 
of  the  fugitives  crossing  the  Cavado  river,  made  for  the  Ponte  de  Lima, 
others  retired  to  Oporto,  the  greatest  number  took  the  road  of  Guimaraens 
during  the  flight  at  Falperra.  Eben  appears,  by  his  own  ofllicial  report, 
to  have  been  at  Braga  when  the  action  commenced,  and  to  have  fled 
among  the  first,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  fight  at  Falperra,  nor  of 
the  skirmish  at  Ponte  Porto,  and  his  narrative  bears  every  mark  of  inac- 
curacy.J 

Braga  was  at  first  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  they  returned  bow- 
ever  the  next  day,  and  when  the  French  outposts  were  established.  General 
Lorges,  crossing  the  Cavado,  entered  Bacellos :  he  was  well  received  by 
the  corregidor,  for  which  the  latter  was  a  few  days  afterwards  hanged  by 
the  Portuguese  general,  Botilho,  who  commanded  between  the  Lima  and 
the  Mioho.  At  Braga  provisions  were  found,  and  a  large  store  of  powder, 
which  was  immediately  made  up  into  cartridges  for  the  use  of  the  French ; 
the  gun-carriages  and  ammunition- wagons,  which  had  been  very  much 
damaged,  were  again  repaired,  and  an  hospital  was  established  for  eight 
hundred  sick  and  wounded :  hence  it  may  be  judged,  that  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  action  since  the  Idth,  was  not  less  than  six  hundred  men. 

The  French  general,  having  thus  broken  through  the  second  Portuguese 
line  of  defence,  could  either  march  directly  upon  Oporto  or  recover  his 
communication  with  Tuy.  He  resolved  upon  the  former,  1^.  Because  he 
knew  through  his  spies  and  intercepted  letters,  that  Tuy,  although  be- 
sieged, was  in  no  distress ;  that  its  guns  overpowered  those  of  the  Portu- 
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guese  fortress  of  Valen^a  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Minho,  and  that 
the  garrison  made  successful  sallies ;  2°.  Because  information  reached 
him  that  sixty  thousand  men,  troops  of  the  line,  militia,  and  ordenan^a, 
were  assembled  in  the  intrenched  camp  covering  Oporto ;  and  his  scouts 
reported  also  that  the  Portuguese  were  in  force  at  Guimaraens,  and  had 
broken  the  bridges  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Ave.    It  was  essential 
to  crush  these  large  bodies  before  they  could  acquire  any  formidable  con- 
sistency ;  wherefore  Soult  put  his  army  again  in  march,  leaving  Heude- 
let's  division  at  Braga  to  protect  his  hospitals  against  Botilho.  Mean- 
while, Sylveira  struck  a  great  blow ;  for,  being  re-enforced  from  the  side 
of  Beira,  he  remounted  the  Tamega,  invested  Chaves  on  the  day  of  battle 
at  Braga,  and  the  28th,  forced  the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
fighting  men  and  twelve  hundred  sick,  to  capitulate,  afler  which  he  took 
post  at  Amarante,  while  Soult,  ignorant  of  the  event,  continued  his  march 
against  Oporto  in  three  columns.    The  first,  composed  of  Franceschi's 
and  Mermet's  divisions,  marched  by  the  road  of  Guimaraens  and  San 
Justo  with  orders  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Upper  Ave,  and  scour  the 
country  towards  Pombeiro.    The  second,  consisting  of  Merle's,  Laborde's, 
and  La  Houssaye's  divisions,  was  commanded  by  Soult  in  person,  and 
moved  upon  Barca  de  Trofa.    The  third,  under  General  Lorges,  quitting 
Bacellos,  made  way  by  the  Ponte  d'Ave. 

The  passage  of  the  Ave  was  fiercely  disputed ;  the  led  column  was 
fought  with  in  front  of  Guimarens,  at  Pombeiro,  and  at  Puente  Negrellos, 
and  in  the  last  combat,  which  was  rough,  the  French  general  Jardon  was 
killed.  The  march  of  the  centre  column  was  arrested  at  Barca  de  Trofa 
by  the  cutting  of  the  bridge ;  but  the  marshal,  observing  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  ascended  the  right  bank,  and  forced  the  passage  at  San  Justo ; 
not  however  without  the  help  of  Franceschi,  who  came  down  on  the  of^ 
site  side  of  the  river  ader  the  fight  at  Ponte  Negrellos. 

When  the  lefl  and  centre  had  thus  crossed.  Colonel  Lallemand  was 
detached  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to  assist  Lorges,  who  was  still 
held  in  check  at  the  Ponte  Ave ;  Lallemand  was  at  first  beaten  back,  but 
when  re-enforced  with  some  infantry,  succeeded;  and  the  Portuguese, 
enraged  at  their  defeat,  brutally  murdered  their  commander.  General 
Vallonga,  and  dispersed.  The  whole  French  army  was  now  in  oonunu- 
nication  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ave,  the  way  to  Oporto  was  opened,  and, 
on  the  27th,  the  troops  were  finally  concentrated  in  front  of  the  intrench- 
ments  covering  that  city. 

The  action  of  Monterey,  the  taking  of  Chaves,  and  the  defeat  at  Braga, 
had  so  damped  the  bishop's  ardour,  that  he  was,  at  one  time,  inclined  to 
abandon  the  defence  of  Oporto ;  but  this  idea  was  relinquished  when  he 
considered  the  multitudes  he  had  drawn  together,  and  that  the  English 
army  was  stronger  than  it  had  been  at  any  previous  period  since  Cra- 
dock's  arrival ;  Beresford  also  was  at  (he  head  of  a  considerable  native 
force  behind  the  Mondego,  and  with  the  hope  of  their  support,  the  bishop 
resolved  to  stand  the  brunt.  He  had  collected  in  the  intrenched  camp, 
little  short  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  among  them  were  many  r^lar 
troops,  of  which  two  thousand  had  lately  arrived  under  the  command  of 
General  Vittoria.  This  officer  had  been  sent  by  Beresford  to  aid  Sylveira, 
but  when  Chaves  surrendered  he  entered  Oporto.  The  hopes  of  the 
people  were  high,  for  they  could  not  believe  that  the  French  were  a  match 
for  them,  and  the  preceding  defeats  being  attributed,  each  to  its  particular 
case  of  treason,  the  murder  of  many  innocent  persons  followed  as  an  ex- 
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piation.  No  man  but  the  bishop  durst  thwart  the  slightest  caprice  of  the 
mob,  and  he  was  little  disposed  to  do  so.  while  Raymundo,  and  others  of 
his  stamp,  fomented  their  fury  and  directed  it  to  gratify  personal  enmities. 
Thus  the  defeat  of  Bra^  being  known  in  Oporto  caused  a  tumult  on  the 
22d,  in  which  Louis  d*OIivera,  a  man  of  high  rank  who  had  been  cast 
into  prison,  was  with  fourteen  other  persons  hauled  forth  and  despatched 
with  many  stabs ;  the  bodies  were  then  mutilated,  and  dragged  in  triumph 
through  the  streets. 

The  intrenchments  extending,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  Duero  to  the 
coast,  were  complete,  and  armed  with  two  hundred  guns.  They  consisted 
of  a  number  of  forts  of  difierent  sizes,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  succession  of 
rounded  hills,  and  where  the  hills  failed,  the  defences  were  continued  by 
earthen  ramparts,  loopholed  houses,  ditches,  and  felled  trees. ^  Oporto 
itself  is  built  in  a  liollow,  and  a  bridge  of  boats,  nearly  three  hundred 
yards  in  length,  formed  the  only  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  suburb  of  Villa  Nova ;  this  bridge  was  completely  commanded  by 
fiAy  guns  planted  on  a  blufif  and  craggy  height,  which  overhung  the  river 
above  Villa  Nova,  and  overlooked  not  only  the  city,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  intrenched  camp  beyond  it.  Within  the  lines,  tents  were  pitched  for 
even  greater  numbers  than  were  assembled,  and  the  people  running  to 
arms,  manned  their  works  with  great  noise  and  tumult,  when  the  French 
columns,  gathering  like  heavy  thunder-clouds,  settled  in  front  of  the 
camp. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  arrived  on  the  27th.  While  at  Braga  he  had 
written  to  the  bishop,  calling  on  him  to  calm  the  popular  efiervescence ; 
now  beholding  the  extended  works  in  his  front  and  reading  their  weak- 
ness even  in  the  multitudes  that  guarded  them,  he  renewed  his  call  upon 
the  prelate  to  spare  this  great  and  commercial  city  the  horrors  of  a  storm. 
A  prisoner,  employed  to  carry  this  summons,  would  have  been  killed,  but 
that  it  was  pretended  that  he  came  with  an  o^er  from  Soult  to  surrender 
his  army ;  and  notwithstanding  this  ingenious  device,  and  that  the  bishop 
commenced  a  negotiation,  which  was  prolonged  until  evening,  the  firing 
from  the  intrenchments  was  constant  and  general  during  the  whole  of  the 
28th.  However  the  parley  was  finally  broken  off*,  and  Soult  made  dis- 
positions for  a  general  action  on  the  29th.  To  facilitate  this,  he  caused 
Merle's  division  to  approach  the  left  of  the  intrenchments  in  the  evening 
of  the  28th,  intending  thereby  to  divert  attention  from  the  true  point  of 
attack :  a  prodigious  fire  was  immediately  opened  from  the  works ;  but 
Merle,  having  pushed  close  up,  got  into  some  hollow  roads  and  enclosures, 
where  he  maintained  his  footing.  At  another  part  of  the  line,  some  of  the 
Portuguese  pretending  a  wish  to  surrender  induced  General  Foy  to  ap- 
proach them,  with  a  single  companion,  the  latter  was  immediately  killed, 
and  Foy  himself  being  made  prisoner,  was  carried  into  the  town.  He 
was  mistaken  for  Loison,  and  the  people  called  out  to  kill  Maneta ;"  but 
with  great  presence  of  mind  he  held  up  his  hands,  and  the  crowd  thus 
convinced  of  their  error,  sufilered  him  to  be  cast  into  the  jail. 

Having  brought  affairs  to  this  awful  crisis,  the  bishop  had  not  reso- 
lution to  brave  the  danger  himself.  Leaving  Generals  Lima  and  Pareiras 
to  command  the  army,  he,  with  an  escort  of  troops,  quitted  the  city  in 
the  evening,  and  crossing  the  river,  took  his  station  in  the  Serra  convent, 
built  on  the  top  of  the  rugged  hill  which  overhung  the  suburb  of  Villa 
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Nova ;  from  thence  he  beheld  in  safety  the  horrors  of  the  next  day.  In 
Oporto  the  tumult  was  dreadful.  The  bells  were  rung  incessantly  during 
the  night,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  a  violent  thunder-storm  arising,  the 
sound  of  the  winds  was  mistaken  in  the  camp  for  the  approach  of 
enemies ;  at  once  the  whole  line  blazed  with  a  fire  of  musketry,  the  roar  of 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  was  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  tempest, 
and  the  Portuguese  calling  to  one  another  with  loud  cries,  were  agitated  at 
once  with  fury  and  with  terror.  The  morning,  however,  broke  serendy, 
and  a  little  before  seven  o'clock  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums  and 
the  glitter  of  arms  gave  notice  that  the  French  army  was  in  motion  for 
the  attack. 

BATTLE  AND  STORIUNG  OF  OPORTO. 

The  feint  made  the  evening  before  against  the  left,  which  was  the 
weakest  part  of  the  line,  had  perfectly  succeeded,  the  Portuguese  generals 
placed  their  principal  masses  on  that  side;  but  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
was  intent  upon  the  strongest  points  of  the  works,  being  resolved  to  force 
his  way  through  the  town,  and  seize  the  bridge  during  the  fight,  that  he 
might  secure  the  passage  of  the  river.^  His  army  was  divided  into  three 
columns ;  the  first,  under  Merle,  attacked  the  left  of  the  Portuguese 
centre ;  the  second,  under  Franceschi  and  Laborde,  assailed.their  extreme 
right ;  the  third,  composed  of  Mermet's  division,  sustained  by  a  brigade 
of  dragoons,  was  in  the  centre.  Greneral  Liorges  was  appointed  to  cut 
off  a  body  of  ordenan9a,  who  were  posted  with  some  guns  in  front  of  the 
Portuguese  left,  but  beyond  the  works  on  the  road  of  Villa  de  Conde. 
The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  wings;  for  Mermet's  division  was 
withheld,  until  the  enemy's  generals,  believing  the  whole  of  the  attack 
was  developed,  had  weakened  their  centre  to  strengthen  their  flanks. 
Then  the  French  reserves,  rushing  violently  forwards,  broke  through  the 
intrenchments  and  took  the  two  principal  forts,  entering  by  the  em- 
brasures and  killing  or  dispersing  all  within  them.  Soult  instantly  rallied 
his  troops  in  fresh  masses  and  sent  two  battalions  to  take  the  Portuguese 
left  wing  in  the  rear,  while  two  other  battalions  were  ordered  to  march 
straight  into  the  town,  and  make  for  the  bridge.  The  Portuguese  army, 
thus  cut  in  two,  was  soon  beaten  on  all  points.  Laborde  carried  in  suc- 
cession a  number  of  forts,  took  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  reached  the 
edge  of  the  city,  where  he  halted  until  Franceschi,  who  was  engaged  still 
more  to  the  left,  could  join  him.  By  this  movement  a  large  b(^y  of  the 
Portuguese  being  driven  off  from  the  town,  were  forced  back  to  the 
Duero,  and  followed  by  a  brigade  under  Greneral  Arnaud. 

Merle  seeing  that  the  success  of  the  centre  was  complete,  brought  up 
his  left  fiank,  carried  all  the  forts  to  his  right  in  succession,  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  defenders,  and  drove  the  rest  towards  the  sea.  These 
last  dividing,  fled  for  refuge,  one  part  to  the  fort  of  St.  Joa,  the  other 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Duero,  where,  maddened  by  terror  as  the 
French  came  pouring  down  upon  them,  they  strove,  some  to  swim  across, 
others  to  get  over  in  small  boats  ;  their  general,  Lima,  called  out  against 
this  hopeless  attempt,  but  they  turned  and  murdered  him  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  approaching  enemy,  and  then  renewing  the  attempt  to  cross, 
perished.    The  victory  was  now  certain,  for  Lorges  had  dispersed  the 
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people  on  the  side  of  Villa  de  Conde,  and  General  Arnaud,  hemming  in 
those  above  the  town,  prevented  them  from  plunging  into  the  river  also, 
as  in  their  desperate  mood  they  were  going  to  do. 

Nevertheless  the  battle  continued  within  Oporto,  for  the  two  battalions 
sent  from  the  centre,  having  burst  the  barricades  at  the  entrance  of  the 
streets,  penetrated,  fighting,  to  the  bridge ;  there  all  the  horrid  circum- 
stances of  war  seemed  to  be  accumulated,  and  the  calamities  of  an  age 
compressed  into  one  doleful  hour.  More  than  four  thousand  persons,  old 
and  young,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  seen  pressing  forward  with  wild 
tumult,  some  already  on  the  bridge,  others  striving  to  gain  it,  and  all  in  a 
state  of  phrensy.  The  batteries  on  the  opposite  bank  opened  their  fire 
when  the  French  appeared,  and  at  that  moment  a  troop  of  Portuguese 
cavalry  flying  from  the  fight,  came  down  one  of  the  streets,  and  re- 
morseless in  their  fears  bore  at  full  gallop  into  the  midst  of  the  miserable 
helpless  crowd,  trampling  a  bloody  pathway  to  the  river.  Suddenly  the 
nearest  boats,  unable  to  sustain  the  increasing  weight,  sunk,  and  the 
foremost  wretches  still  tumbling  into  the  river  as  they  preslsed  from 
behind,  perished,  until  the  heaped  bodies  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  filled  all  the  space  lefl  by  the  sinking  of  the  vessels. 

The  first  of  the  French  that  arrived,  amazed  at  this  fearful  spectacle, 
forgot  the  battle,  and  hastened  to  save  those  who  still  struggled  for  life — 
and  while  some  were  thus  nobly  employed,'others  by  the  help  of  planks, 
getting  on  to  the  firmer  parts  of  the  bridge,  crossed  the  river  and  carried 
the  batteries  on  the  heights  of  Villa  Nova.  The  passage  was  thus  secured ; 
but  this  terrible  destruction  did  not  complete  the  measure  of  the  city's 
calamities ;  two  hundred  men,  who  occupied  the  bishop's  palace,  continued 
to  fire  from  the  windows,  and  maintained  that  post  until  the  French, 
gathering  round  them  in  strength,  burst  the  doors  and  put  all  to  the  sword. 
Every  street  and  house  then  rung  with  the  noise  of  the  combatants  and 
the  shrieks  of  distress ;  for  the  French  soldiers,  exasperated  by  long  hard- 
ships, and  prone,  like  all  soldiers,  to  ferocity  and  violence  during  an 
assault,  became  frantic  with  fury  when,  in  one  of  the  principal  squares, 
they  found  several  of  their  comrades* who  had  been  made  prisoners 
fastened  upright  and  living,  but  with  their  eyes  burst,  their  tongues  torn 
out,  and  their  other  members  mutilated  and  gashed.  Those  that  beheld 
the  sight  spared  none  who  fell  in  their  way.  It  was  in  vain  that  Soult 
strove  to  stop  the  slaughter,  it  was  in  vain  that  hundreds  of  ofiicers  and 
soldiers  opposed,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  the  vengeaqce  of  their  comrades, 
and  by  their  generous  exertions  rescued  vast  numbers  that  would  other- 
wise have  fallen  victims  to  the  anger  and  brutality  of  the  moment.  The 
frightful  scene  of  rape,  pillage,  and  murder,  closed  not  for  many  hours, 
and  what  with  those  who  fell  in  battle,  those  who  were  drowned,  and  those 
sacrificed  to  revenge,  it  is  said  that  ten  thousand  Portuguese  died  on  that 
unhappy  day !    The  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Operations  of  the  fint  and  fourth  corps— General  state  of  the  French  army— Description  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus— Inertness  of  Marshal  Victor— Alhuqaerque  and  Carto^al  dis- 

£ute— The  laner  advances  in  La  Mancha— General  Sebastiani  wins  the  battle  of  Ciodad 
Leal — Marshal  Victor  forces  the  passage  of  the  Tasns,  and  drives  Coetfta's  army  from  all 
its  positions — ^French  cavalry  checked  at  Mi^iadaa— Victor  crosses  the  Goadiana  ai 
Medellin — Albuqnerqae  joins  Cuesta's  armv— Battle  of  Medellin — Spaniards  totaUj 
defeated — Victor  ordered,  by  the  king,  to  invaae  Portugal — Opena  a  secret  comnmnicatiaB 
with  some  persons  in  fiadiuoz — ^The  peasants  of  Albaera  discover  the  plot,  which  fails- 
Operations  of  General  Lapisse — ^He  drives  back  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  posts,  and  makes  a 
slight  attempt  to  take  Ciudad  Rodrigo — Marches  suddenly  towards  the  Tagns,  and  forces 
the  bridge  of  Alcantara— Joins  Victor  at  Merida— General  insurrections  along  the  Ports* 
ffuese  frontier— The  central  juntk  remove  Carto^al  firom  the  command,  and  increase 
Cuesta's  authority,  whose  army  is  re>en  forced— Joseph  discontented  with  Lapisie's  move- 
ment—Orders Victor  to  retake  the  bridge  of  Alcantara. 

The  dire  slaughter  at  Oporto  was  followed  up  by  a  variety  of  importai^ 
operations,  but  before  these  are  treated  of,  it  is  essential  to  narrate  the  con- 
temporaneous events  on  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana ;  for  the  war  was 
wide  and  complicated,  and  the  result  depended  more  up(m  the  general 
combinations  than  upon  any  particular  movements. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  FOURTH  C0RP9. 

It  has  been  already  related*  that  Marshal  Victor,  after  making  a  futile 
attempt  to  surprise  the  Marquis  of  Palacios,  had  retired  to  his  former 
quarters  at  Toledo ;  that  the  Conde  de  Cartoajal,  who  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Infantado,  had  advanced  to  Ciudad  Real  with  about  fourteen  thousand 
men ;  that  Cuesta  having  broken  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  guarded  the  liae 
of  the  Tagus  with  fourteen  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cavalry.  The  fourth  corps  remained  at  Talavera  and  Placenda, 
but  held  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo  by  a  detachment.  The  remainder  of  the 
French  army  was  in  Catalonia,  at  Zaragoza,  or  on  the  communicatioo. 
The  reserve  of  heavy  cavalry  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  regiments 
dispersed  among  the  "  corps  d'armee and  the  whole  army,  exclusive  of 
the  king's  guards,  wsis  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men, 
with  forty  thousand  horses,  showing  a  decrease  of  sixty-five  thousand  men 
since  the  Idth  of  November.f  But  this  decrease  included  the  imperial 
guards,  the  reserve  of  infantry,  and  many  detachments  drafted  from  the 
corps, — in  all  forty  thousand  men,  who  had  been  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the 
army  in  Spain,  with  a  view  to  the  war  in  Grermany.  The  real  loss  of  the 
French  by  sword,  sickness,  and  captivity,  in  the  four  months  succeeding 
Napoleon's  arrival  in  the  Peninsula,  was  therefore  al>out  twenty-five  thou- 
sand— a  vast  number,  but  not  incredible,  when  it  is  considered  that  two 
sieges,  twelve  pitched  battles,  and  innumerable  coml>ats  had  taken  place 
during  that  period. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  having 
received  orders  to  aid  Soult  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  changed  places 
with  the  fourth  corps.    Sebastiani  was  then  opposed  to  Cartoajal,  and 
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Victor  stood  against  Cuesta.  The  former  fixed  his  head^quarters  at 
Toledo,  the  latter  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  the  communicatioa  between 
them  being  kept  up  by  Montbrun's  division  of  cavalry,  and  the  garrison 
of  Madrid,  composed  of  the  king's  guards,  and  Dessolles'  division, 
equally  supported  both.  But  to  understand  the  connexion  between  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  corps,  and  Lapisse's  division,  it  is  necessary  to 
liave  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tagus. 

That  river,  afler  passing  Toledo,  runs  through  a  deep  and  long  valley, 
walled  up  on  either  hand  by  lofty  mountains.  Those  on  the  right  bank  ^ 
are  always  capped  with  snow,  and  ranging  nearly  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  stream,  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  from  Old  Castile 
and  the  Salamanca  country ;  the  highest  parts  being  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  Sierra  de  Bejar,  and  Sierra  de  Gata.  In  these 
sierras  the  Alberche,  the  Tietar,  and  the  Alagon,  take  their  rise,  and 
ploughing  the  valley  in  a  slanting  direction  fall  into  the  Tagus.  On  the 
led  bank  the  principal  mountain  is  called  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  and  it 
extends  in  a  southward  direction  from  the  river,  dividing  the  upper  part 
of  La  Mancha  from  Spanish  Estremadura. 

Now  the  communications  leading  from  the  Salamanca  country  into 
this  valley  of  the  Tagus  are  neither  many  nor  good  ;  but  the  principal 
passes  are, 

1st.  The  way  of  Horcajada,  an  old  Roman  road,  which,  running  through 
Pedrahita  and  Villa  Franca,  crosses  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  at  the  Puerto  de 
Pico,  and  then  descends  by  Montbeltran  to  Talavera ; 

2d.  The  pass  of  Arenas,  leading  nearly  parallel  to,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  first ; 

dd.  The  pass  of  Tornevecas,  leading  upon  Placencia ; 

4th.  The  route  of  Bejar,  which,  crossing  the  Sierra  de  Bejar  at  the  pass 
of  Banos,  descends  likewise  upon  Placencia ; 

5th.  The  route  of  Payo  or  Gata,  which  crosses  the  Sierra  de  Grata  by 
the  pass  of  Perales,  and  afterwards  dividing,  sends  one  branch  to  Alcan- 
tara, the  other  to  Coria  and  Placencia.  Of  these  five  passes  the  two  last 
only  are,  generally  speaking,  practicable  for  artillery* 

The  royal  roads  leading  from  Toledo  and  Madrid  to  Badajoz,  unite 
near  Talavera  and  follow  the  course  of  the  Tagus  by  the  right  bank  as 
far  as  Naval  Moral,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  cross  the  river  at  the 
bridge  of  Almaraz.  But,  from  Toledo,  westward,  to  the  bridge  of  Al- 
maraz,  a  distance  of  above  fitly  miles,  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  is  so 
crowded  by  the  rugged  shoots  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  that  it  may 
be  broadly  stated  as  impassable  for  an  army,  and  this  peculiarity  of 
ground  gives  the  key  to  the  operations  on  both  sides.  For  Cuesta  and 
Cartoajal,  by  reason  of  this  impassable  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  had  no 
direct  military  communication;  but  Victor  and  Sebastiani,  occupying 
Toledo  and  Talavera,  could  unite  on  either  line  of  operations  by  the 
royal  roads  above  mentioned,  or  by  a  secondary  road  which,  running 
near  Yebenes,  crosses  the  Tagus  by  a  stone  bridge,  near  Puebla  de 
Montalvan,  half  way  between  Toledo  and  Talavera. 

The  rallying  point  of  the  French  was  Madrid,  and  their  parallel  lines 
of  defence  were  the  Tagus,  the  Alberche,  and  the  Guadarama.  The  base 
of  CartoajaPs  operations  was  the  Sierra  de  Morena.  Cuesta's  first  line 
was  the  Tagus,  and  the  second  the  Guadiana,  from  whence  he  could 
retreat  by  a  flank  march  to  Badajoz,  or  by  a  direct  one  to  the  defiles  of 
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Monasterio  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  But  the  two  Spanish  armies,  if  they 
had  been  united,  would  not  have  furnished  more  than  twenty-six  thou- 
sand infantry  and  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  they  had  no  reserve; 
whereas  the  two  French  corps,  united,  would  have  exceeded  thirty-five 
thousand  fighting  men,  supported  by  the  reserve  under  the  king.  The 
French,  therefore,  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  position,  and  discipline. 

Following  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  Marshal  Victor  should  have  been  at 
Merida  before  the  middle  of  February.  In  that  position  he  would  have 
confined  Cuesta  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  with  his  twelve  regiments  of 
cavalry  he  could  easily  have  kept  all  the  flat  country,  as  far  as  Badajoz, 
in  subjection.  That  fortress  itself  had  no  means  of  resistance,  and,  cer- 
tainly, there  was  no  Spanish  force  in  the  field  capable  of  impeding  the 
full  execution  of  the  emperor's  instructions,  which  were  also  reiterat^  by 
the  king.  Nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Belluno  remained  inert  at  th» 
critical  period,  and  the  Spaniards  attributing  his  inactivity  to  weakness, 
endeavoured  to  provoke  the  blow  so  unaccountably  withheld ;  for  Cuesia 
was  projecting  ofiensive  movements  against  Victor,  and  the  Duke  of 
Albuquerque  was  extremely  anxious  to  attack  Toledo  from  the  side  of  La 
Mancha.  Cartoajal  opposed  Albuquerque's  plans,  but  ofiered  him  a  small 
force  with  which  to  act  independently.  The  duke  complained  to  the 
junta  of  Cartoajal's  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Frere,  whose  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  every  intrigue  and  every  absurd  project  broached  at  this  period, 
having  supported  Albuquerque's  complaints,  Cartoajal  was  directed  by 
the  junta  to  follow  the  duke's  plans ;  but  the  latter  was  himself  ordered  to 
join  Cuesta  with  a  detachment  of  four  or  five  thousand  men. 

ROUT  OF  CIUDAD  REAL. 

Cartoajal,  in  'pursuance  of  his  instructions,  marched  with  twelve 
thousand  men  and  twenty  guns  towards  Toledo,  and  his  advanced  guard 
attacked  a  regiment  of  Polish  lancers  near  Consuegra,  but  the  latter 
retired  without  loss.  Sebastiani,  with  about  ten  thousand  men,  imme- 
diately came  up  against  him,  and  the  leading  divisions  encountering  at 
Yebenes,  the  Spaniards  were  pushed  back  to  Ciudad  Real»  where  they 
halted,  leaving  guards  on  the  river  in  front  of  that  town.  The  Frendi 
immediately  forced  the  passage,  and  a  tumultuary  action  ensuing,  Car- 
toajal was  totally  routed  with  the  loss  of  his  guns,  a  thousand  slain, 
and  several  thousand  prisoners;  the  vanquished  fled  by  Almagro,  and 
the  French  cavalry  pursued  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The 
importance  of  this  action,  fought  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  commonly 
called  the  battle  of  Ciudad  Real,  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  Sebastiani,  and  was  certainly  not  followed  up  with  any  great  profit 
to  the  victors.  The  French  general  having  gathered  up  the  spoils,  sent 
his  prisoners  to  the  rear,  and  held  his  troops  concentrated  on  the  Upper 
Guadiana,  to  await  the  result  of  Victor's  operations ;  thus  enabling  the 
Spanish  fugitives  to  rally  at  Carolina,  where  they  were  re-enforc^  by 
levies  from  Grenada  and  Cordova. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  La  Mancha,  Estremadura  was  also 
invaded;  for  the  king,  having  received  a  despatch  from  Soult,  dated 
Orense,  and  giving  notice  that  the  second  corps  would  be  at  Oporto  about 
the  15th  of  March,  had  reiterated  the  order  for  Lapisse  to  move  on 
Abrantes,  and  for  the  Duke  of  Belluno  to  pass  the  Tagus  and  drive 
Cuesta  beyond  the  Guadiana.   Marshal  Victor,  who  appears  to  have 
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been,  for  some  reason  unknown,  averse  to  aiding  the  operations  of  the 
second  corps  at  all,  remonstrated,  and  especially  urged  that  the  order  to 
Lapisse  should  be  withdrawn,  lest  his  division  should  arrive  too  soon,  and 
without  support,  at  Abrantes ;  but  this  time  the  king  was  firm,  and,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  having  collected  five  days'  pro- 
visions, made  the  necessary  dispositions  to  pass  the  Tagus. 

The  amount  of  the  Spanish  force  immediately  on  that  river  was  about 
sixteen  thousand  men,  and  Cuesta  had  also  several  detachments  and 
irregular  bands  in  his  rear,  which  may  be  calculated  at  eight  thousand 
more.*  The  Duke  of  Belluno,  however,  estimated  the  troops  in  position 
before  him  at  thirty  thousand,  a  great  error  for  so  experienced  a  com- 
mander to  make.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuesta  was  as  ill-informed ;  for 
this  was  the  moment  when,  with  his  approbation.  Colonel  D' Urban  pro- 
posed to  Sir  John  Cradock,  that  curiously  combined  attack  against  Victor 
already  noticed,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  to  cross  the  Tagus  and 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  to  come  down  upon  the  Tietar.  This,  ediso,  was 
the  period  that  Mr.  Frere,  apparently  ignorant  that  there  were  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand  fighting  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  without 
reckoning  the  kmg's  or  Sebastiani's  troops,  proposed  that  the  twelve 
thousand  British  under  Sir  John  Cradock  should  march  frpm  Lisbon  to 
"  drive  the  fourth  French  corps  from  Toledo,"  and  "  consequently,"  as 
be  phrased  it  from  Madrid."  The  first  movement  of  Marshal  Victor 
awakened  Cuesta  from  these  dreams. 

The  bridges  of  Talavera  and  Arzobispo  were,  as  we  have  seen,  held 
by  the  French,  and  their  advanced  posts  were  pushed  into  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  as  far  as  the  Barca  de  Bazagona.  The  Spanbh  position 
extendi  from  Garbin,  near  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  to  the  bridge  of 
Almaraz,  the  centre  being  at  Meza  d'Ibor,  a  position  of  surprising 
strength,  running  at  right  angles  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Guadalupe.  The 
head-quarters  and  reserves  were  at  Deleytosa,  and  a  road,  cut  by  the 
troops,  afibrded  a  communication  between  that  place  and  Meza  d'Ibor. 
Now  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  there  was  easy  access  to  the  bridges 
of  Talavera,  Arzobispo,  and  Almaraz;  but  on  the  left  bank  no  road  existed, 
by  which  artillery  could  pass  the  mountains,  except  that  of  Almaraz, 
which  was  crossed  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  the  river 
by  the  almost  impregnable  ridge  of  Mirabete.  The  Duke  of  Belluno's 
plan  was  therefore  to  pass  the  Tagus,  at  the  bridges  of  Talavera  and 
Arzobispo,  with  his  infantry  and  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  to  operate  in 
the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  against  the  Spanish  right ;  while  the  artillery 
and  grand  park,  protected  by  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry,  were  to  be 
united  opposite  Almaraz,  havmg  with  them  a  raft-bridge  to  throw  across 
at  that  point.!  '^^^  project  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  estimate  made  of  Cuesta's  fbrce ;  for  surely  nothing  could  be  more 
rash  than  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  guns  and  field  stores  of  the  army, 
with  no  other  guard  than  some  cavalry  and  one  battalion  of  infantry, 
close  to  a  powerful  enemy,  who  possessed  a  good  pontoon  train,  and  who 
might,  consequently,  pass  the  river  at  pleasure. 

The  15th,  Laval's  division  of  German  infantry,  and  La  Salle's  cavalry,  ' 
crossed  at  Talavera,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  worked  a  march  through 
the  rocky  hills ;  the  infantry  gaining  Aldea  Nueva,  on  a  line  somewhat 
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short  of  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  the  cavalry  higher  up  the  mountain 
towards  Estrella.  The  16th,  when  those  troops  had  advanced  a  few 
miles  to  the  front,  the  head-quarters  and  the  other  divisions  of  infantry, 
passed  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo ;  the  artillery  and  the  parks,  accompanied 
by  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  and  the  escorting  cavalry,  moved  to  Almaiaz 
with  orders  to  watch,  on  the  17th  and  18th,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
army  on  the  heights  at  the  other  side,  and  then  to  move  down  to  the  point 
before  indicated  for  launching  the  rail-bridge. 

Alarmed  by  these  movements,  Cuesta  hastened  in  person  to  Mirabete, 
and  directed  General  Henestrosa  to  defend  the  bridge  of  Almaraz  with 
eight  thousand  men,  sent  a  detachment  to  re-enforce  his  own  right  wing, 
which  was  posted  behind  the  Ibor,  a  small  river,  but  at  this  season  run* 
ning  with  a  full  torrent  from  the  Guadalupe  to  the  Tagus. 

On  the  17tb,  the  Spanish  advanced  guards  were  driven,  with  some  loss, 
across  the  Ibor ;  they  attempted  to  le-form  on  the  high  rocky  banks  of 
that  river,  but  being  closely  followed,  retreated  to  the  camp  of  Meza  d'Ibor, 
the  great  natural  strength  of  which  was  increased  by  some  field-works. 
Here  their  position  could  only  be  attacked  in  front,  and  this  being  appa- 
rent at  the  first  glance,  Laval's  division  was  instantly  formed  into  columns 
of  attack,  which  pushed  rapidly  up  the  mountain,  the  inequalities  of  ground 
covering  them  in  some  sort  from  the  efiects  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  As 
they  arrived  near  the  summit,  the  fire  of  musketry  and  grape  became 
murderous ;  but  at  this  instant  the  Spaniards,  who  should  have  displayed 
all  their  vigour,  broke  and  fled  to  Campillo,  leaving  behind  them  baggage, 
magazines,  seven  guns,  and  a  thousand  prisoners,  besides  eight  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  The  French  had  only  seventy  killed,  and  five  hun- 
dred wounded ;  and  while  this  action  was  taking  place  at  Meza  d'Ibor, 
Villatte's  division,  being  higher  up  the  Sierra,  to  the  left,  overthrew  a 
smaller  body  of  Spaniards  at  Frenedoso,  making  three  hundred  prisoners 
and  capturing  a  large  store  of  arms. 

The  18th,  at  daybreak,  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  who  had  superintended  in 
person  the  attack  at  Meza  d'Ibor,  examined  from  that  high  ground  all  the 
remaining  positions  of  the  Spaniards.  Cuesta,  he  saw  in  full  retreat  to 
Truxillo,  but  Henestrosa  was  still  posted  in  front  of  Almaraz  ;  wherefore 
Villatte's  division  was  detached  ailer  Cuesta,  to  Deleytosa,  and  Laval's 
Germans  were  led  against  Henestrosa,  and  the  latter,  aware  of  his  danger 
and  already  preparing  to  retire,  was  driven  hastily  over  the  bridge  of 
Mirabete. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  rail-bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Tagus, 
and  the  next  day  the  French  dragoons  passed  to  the  leA  bank ;  the  artil- 
lery followed,  and  the  cavalry  immediately  pushed  forward  to  Truxillo, 
from  which  town  Cuesta  had  already  fallen  back  to  Santa  Cruz,  leaving 
Henestrosa  to  cover  the  retreat.  The  20th,  afler  a  slight  skirmish,  the 
latter  was  forced  over  the  Mazarna ;  the  whole  French  army,  with  the 
exception  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  lefl  to  guard  the  rail-bridge,  was 
poured  along  the  road  to  Merida,  and  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of 
a  regiment  of  light  cavalry,  under  General  Bordesoult,  arrived  the  2l8t 
in  front  of  Miajados.  Here  the  road  dividing,  sends  one  branch  to  Merida, 
the  other  to  Medellin,  and  a  party  of  Spanish  horsemen  posted  near 
the  town,  appeared  in  great  alarm,  and  by  their  hesitating  movements 
between  the  two  roads  invited  a  charge.  The  French  incautiously  gal- 
loped forward,  but  in  a  moment,  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  Spanish 
cavalry,  placed  in  ambush,  came  up  at  speed  on  the  flanks  and  charged 
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borne.  General  La  Salle,  who  from  a  distance  had  observed  the  moye- 
ments  of  both  sides,  immediately  rode  forward  with  a  second  regiment, 
and  arriyed  just  as  Bordesoult  had  extricated  himself  from  a  great  peril, 
by  his  own  valour,  but  with  the  loss  of  seventy  killed  and  a  hundred 
wounded. 

Afler  this  well-managed  combat,  Cuesta  retired  to  Medellin  without 
being  molested,  and  Victor  spreading  his  cavalry  posts  on  the  different 
routes  to  gain  intelligence  and  to  collect  provbions,  established  his  own 
quarters  at  Truxillo,  a  town  of  some  trade  and  advantageously  situated 
for  a  place  of  arms.  It  had  been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  and  pillaged 
by  the  first  French  troops  that  entered,  yet  it  still  offered  great  resources 
for  the  army,  and  there  was  an  ancient  citadel,  capable  of  being  rendered 
defensible,  which  was  immediately  armed  with  the  Spanish  guns,  and 
provisioned  from  the  magazines  taken  at  Meza  d'Ibor.  During  these 
events,  the  flooding  of  the  Tagus  and  the  rocky  nature  of  its  bed  had 
injured  the  rafl-bridge  near  Almaraz  and  delayed  the  passage  of  the  artil- 
lery and  stores ;  wherefore  directions  were  given  to  have  a  boat-bridge 
prepared,  and  a  field-fort  constructed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  be 
armed  with  three  guns,  and  garrisoned  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
protect  the  bridge.* 

These  arrangements,  and  the  establishment  of  an  hospital,  for  two 
thousand  men,  at  Truxillo,  delayed  the  first  corps  until  the  24th  of  March. 
Meanwhile  the  light  cavalry,  re-enforced  by  twelve  hundred  infantry, 
being  posted  at  Miajadas,  had  covered  all  the  roads  branching  from  that 
central  point  with  their  scouting  parties,  and  now  reported  that  a  few  of 
Cuesta's  people  had  retired  to  Medellin ;  that  from  five  to  six  thousand 
men  were  thrown  into  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  on  the  left  of  the  French ; 
that  four  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry  were  behind  the 
river  Garganza,  in  front  of  Medellin,  and  that  every  thing  else  was  over 
the  Guadiana.  -  Thus  the  line  of  retreat  chosen  by  Cuesta  uncovered  Me- 
rida,  and,  consequently,  the  great  road  between  Badajoz  and  Seville  was 
open  to  the  French.  But  Victor  was  not  disposed  to  profit  from  this,  for 
he  was  aware  that  Albuquerque  was  coming  from  La  Mancha  to  Cuesta, 
and  believed  that  he  brought  nine  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
cavalry ;  he  therefore  feared  that  Cuesta's  intention  was  either  to  draw 
him  into  a  difficult  country  by  making  a  flank  march  to  join  Cartoajal  in 
La  Mancha  ,*  or  by  crossing  the  Guadiana  above  Naval  Villar,  where  the 
fords  are  always  practicable,  to  rejoin  his  detachments  in  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe,  and  so  establish  a  new  base  of  operations  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  French  army.  This  reasoning  was  misplaced :  neither  Cuesta  nor  his 
army  were  capable  of  such  operations ;  his  line  of  retreat  was  solely 
directed  by  a  desire  to  join  Albuquerque,  and  to  save  his  troops  by  taking 
to  a  rugged  instead  of  an  open  country.  The  Duke  of  Belluno  therefore 
lost  the  fruits  of  his  previous  success  by  thus  overrating  his  adversary's 
skill :  instead  of  following  Cuesta  with  a  resolution  to  br^  up  the  Spanish 
army,  he  contented  himself,  after  leaving  a  brigade  at  Truxillo  and 
Almaraz  to  protect  the  communications,  with  advancing  a  few  leagues  on 
the  road  to  Medellin  with  his  main  body ;  sending  his  light  cavalry  to 
Merida ;  and  pushing  on  detachments  towards  Badajoz  and  Seville,  while 
other  parties  explored  the  roads  leading  into  the  Guadalupe. 

The  27th,  however,  he  marched  in  person  to  Medellin,  at  the  head  of 
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two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry.  Eight  hundred 
Spanish  horse  posted  on  the  rif^ht  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  retired  at  bis 
approach,  and  crossing  that  river  halted  at  Don  Benito,  where  they  wers 
re-enforced  by  other  squadrons,  but  no  infantry  were  to  be  discovered. 
The  Duke  of  Belluno,  then  passing  the  river,  took  post  on  the  road  leading 
to  Mingrabil  and  Don  Benito,  and  the  situation  of  the  French  army  in  the 
evening  was  as  follows : — 

The  main  body,  consisting  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  incom- 
plete brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  in  position  on  the  road  leading  from 
Medeliin  to  Don  Benito  and  Mingrabil ; 

The  remainder  of  the  dragoons,  under  Latour  Maubourg,  at  S^rita, 
Meen  miles  on  the  leA,  watching  the  Spaniards  in  the  Guadalupe ; 

The  light  cavalry  at  Merida,  eighteen  miles  to  the  right,  having  patroU 
led  all  that  day  on  the  roads  to  Badajoz,  Seville,  and  Medeliin ; 

Ruffin's  division  at  Miajadas,  eighteen  miles  in  the  rear. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  evening  intelligence  arrived  that  Albuquerque 
was  just  come  up  with  eight  thousand  men ;  that  the  combined  troops, 
amounting  to  twenty-eight  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry, 
were  in  position  on  the  table  land  of  Don  Benito,  and  that  Cuesta  aware 
of  the  scattered  state  of  the  French  army  was  preparing  to  attack  the  two 
divisions  on  their  marph  the  next  day.  Upon  this,  Victor,  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  Spanish  army,  resolved  to  tight,  and  immediately  sent 
orders  to  La  Salle,  to  Rufiin,  and  to  Latour  Maubourg,  to  bring  their 
divisions  down  to  Medeliin ;  the  latter  was  also  directed  to  leave  a  (ktach- 
ment  at  Miajadas  to  protect  the  route  of  Merida,  and  a  brigade  at  Zorita, 
to  observe  the  Spaniards  in  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe. 

This  account  of  Cuesta's  numbers  was  exaggerated.  That  general, 
blaming  every  body  but  himself  for  his  failure  on  the  Tagus,  had  fallen 
back  to  Campanarios,  rallied  all  his  scattered  detachments,  and  then 
returned  to  Villa  Nueva  de  Serena,  where  he  was  joined  on  the  27th  by 
Albuquerque,  who  brought  up,  not  a  great  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
as  supposed,  but  less  than  three  thousand  infantry  and  a  few  hundred 
horse.  This  re-enforcement,  added  to  some  battalions  drawn  from  Anda- 
lusia, increased  Cuesta's  army  to  about  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  four 
thousand  horse,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  with  this 
force,  he,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Badajoz,  retraced  his  steps  and  rushed 
headlong  to  destruction. 

BATTLE  OF  MEDELLIN. 

This  town,  possessing  a  fine  stone  bridge,  is  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  and  just  beyond  the  town  is  a  vast  plain,  or 
table  land,  the  edge  of  which,  breaking  abruptly  down,  forms  the  bed  of 
that  river.  The  Ortigosa  cuts  this  plain  and  is  a  rapid  torrent,  rushing 
perpendicularly  to  the  Guadiana,  with  steep  and  rugged  banks,  yet  in 
parts  passable  for  artillery.  Two  roads  branch  out  from  Medeliin,  the 
one  leading  to  Mingrabil  on  the  right,  the  other  to  Don  Benito  on  the  left; 
those  places  are  about  five  miles  apart,  and  the  French  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  troops  left  to  cover  the  communications  and  those  at 
Zorita,  being  concentrated  in  the  town  at  ten  o'clock,  had  the  command 
of  both  these  routes.  At  one,  about  fourteen  thousand  infantry,  two  thoa- 
sand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  forty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  went  forth  to 
fight.    Now  the  plain  was  on  the  side  of  Don  Benito  bounded  by  a  hi^ 
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ridge  of  land,  behind  which  Cuesta  kept  the  Spanish  infantry  concealed, 
showing  only  his  cavalry  and  some  guns  in  advance ;  but  to  make  him 
display  his  lines  of  infantry  the  French  general  sent  La  Salle's  light 
cavalry,  with  a  battery  of  six  guns  and  two  battalions  of  German  infantry, 
towards  Don  Benito,  while  Latour  Maubourg,  with  five  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  eight  guns,  and  two  other  battalions,  keeping  close  to  the  Orti- 
gosa,  advanced  towards  a  point  of  the  enemy's  ridge  called  the  Retamosa. 
The  rest  of  the  army  were  kept  in  reserve,  the  division  of  Villatte  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Germans,  being,  one- half  on  the  road  of  Don  Benito,  the 
other  half  on  the  road  of  Mingrabil.  Rufiin's  division  was  a  little  way 
in  rear,  and  a  battalion  was  lefl  to  guard  the  baggage  at  the  bridge  of 
Medellin. 

As  the  French  squadrons  advanced,  the  artillery  on  both  sides  opened, 
and  the  Spanish  cavalry  guards  in  the  plain  retired  slowly  to  the  higher 
ground.  La  Salle  and  Latour  Maubourg  then  pressed  forward ;  but  just 
as  the  latter,  who  had  the  shortest  distance  to  traverse,  approached  the 
enemy's  position,  the  whole  Spanish  line  of  battle  was  suddenly  descried 
in  full  march  over  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  and  stretching  from  the  Ortigosa 
to  within  a  mile  of  the  Guadiana, — a  menacing  but  glorious  apparition* 
Cuesta,  Henestrosa  and  the  Duke  del  Par  que,  with  the  mass  of  cavalry, 
were  on  the  lefl ;  Francisco  Frias,  with  the  main  body  of  infantry,  in  the 
centre ;  Eguia  and  Portazgo  were  on  the  right,  which  was  prolonged  to 
the  Guadiana  by  some  scattered  squadrons  under  Albuquerque,  who 
flanked  the  march  of  the  host  as  it  descended  with  a  rapid  pace  into  the 
plain. 

Cuesta's  plan  was  now  disclosed  ;  his  line  overlapped  the  French  lefl, 
and  he  was  hastening  to  cut  their  army  off  from  Medellin,  but  his  order  of 
battle  was  on  a  front  of  three  miles,  and  he  had  no  reserve.  The  Duke  of 
Belluno,  seeing  this,  instantly  brought  his  centre  a  little  forward,  and  then 
re-enforcing  Latour  Maubourg  with  ten  guns  and  a  battalion  of  grenadiers, 
while  a  brigade  of  infantry  advanced  as  a  support,  ordered  him  to  fall 
boldly  on  the  advancing  enemy ;  at  the  same  time  La  Salle,  who  was 
giving  way  under  the  pressure  of  his  antagonist,  was  directed  to  retire 
towards  Medellin,  always  refusing  his  lefl. 

The  Spaniards  marched  briskly  forward  into  the  plain,  and  a  special 
body  of  cavalry  with  three  thousand  infantry,  running  out  from  their  lefl, 
met  Latour  Maubourg  in  front,  while  a  regiment  of  hussars  fell  upon  the 
French  columns  of  grenadiers  and  guns  in  his  rear.  The  hussars,  being 
received  with  grape,  a  pelting  fire  of  musketry,  and  a  charge  in  flank  by 
some  dragoons,  were  beaten  at  once ;  but  the  Spanish  infantry,  closely 
followed  by  the  rest  of  their  own  cavalry,  came  boldly  up  to  Latour 
Maubourg's  horsemen,  and  with  a  rough  discharge  forced  them  back  in 
disorder.  The  French  however  soon  rallied,  and  smashing  the  Spanish 
ranks  with  artillery,  and  fighting  all  together,  broke  in  and  overthrew 
their  enemies  man  and  horse.  Cuesta  was  wounded  and  fell,  but,  being 
quickly  remounted,  escaped. 

While  this  was  passing  on  the  French  right.  La  Salle's  cavalry  con- 
tinually refusing  its  lefl,  was  driven,  fighting,  close  up  to  the  main  body 
of  the  French  infantry,  which  was  now  disposed  on  a  new  front,  having  a 
reserve  behind  the  centre.  Meanwhile,  Latour  Maubourg's  division  was 
being  re-formed  on  the  ridge  from  whence  the  Spaniards  had  first  de- 
scended, and  the  whole  face  of  the  battle  was  changed ;  for  the  Spanish 
lefl  being  put  to  flight,  the  French  right  wing  overlapped  the  centre  of 
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their  antagonist,  and  the  long  attenuated  line  of  the  latter,  wayering, 
disjointed,  and  disclosing  wide  chasms,  was  still  advancing  without  an 
object. 

The  Duke  ofBelluno,  aware  that  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle  had 
arrived,  was  on  the  point  of  commanding  a  general  attack,  when  his 
attention  was  arre9ted  by  the  appearance  of  a  column  coming  down  on 
the  rear  of  his  right  wing  from  the  side  of  Mingrabil.    A  brigade  firom 
the  reserve,  with  four  guns,  was  immediately  sent  to  keep  this  body  in 
check,  while  La  Sailers  cavalry,  taking  ground  to  its  leA,  unmasked  the 
infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  latter  advanqing  poured  a  heavy  fire  into 
the  Spanish  ranks ;  Latour  M aubourg,  sweeping  round  their  left  flank, 
fell  on  the  rear,  and  at  the  same  moment  La  Salle  also  galloped  in  upon 
the  dismayed  and  broken  bands.    A  horrible  carnage  ensued,  for  the 
French  soldiers,  while  their  strength  would  permit,  continued  to  follow 
and  strike,  until  three-fiflhs  of  the  Spanbh  army  wallowed  in  blood.  Six 
guns  and  several  thousand  prisoners  were  taken ;  General  Frias,  deeply 
wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  and  so  utter  was  the  discom- 
fiture, that  for  several  days  aflcr,  Cuesta  could  not  rally  a  single  battalion 
of  infantry,  and  his  cavalry  was  only  saved  by  the  speed  of  the  horses. 

Following  General  Semele's  journal,  of  which,  however,  I  only  possess 
an  unauthenticated  copy,  the  French  loss  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
men ;  a  number  so  utterly  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  vanquished  as  to 
be  scarcely  credible ;  and  if  correct,  discovering  a  savage  rigour  in  the 
pursuit  by  no  means  commendable;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
previous  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  to  irritate  the  French 
soldiers.  The  right  to  slaughter  an  enemy  in  battle  can  neither  be  dis- 
puted nor  limited ;  but  a  brave  soldier  should  always  have  r^;ard  to 
the  character  of  his  country,  and  be  sparing  of  the  sword  towards  beaten 
men. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army  passed  the  night  of  the  28th  near 
the  field  of  battle ;  Latour  Maubourg  marched  with  the  dragoons  by  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Guadiana  to  Merida,  leaving  a  detachment  at  Torre  Mexia 
to  watch  the  roads  of  Almendralejo  and  Villa  Franca,  and  to  give  notice 
if  the  remains  of  Cuesta's  army  should  attempt  to  gain  Badajoz,  in  which 
case  the  dragoons  had  orders  to  intercept  them  at  Loboa.  The  29th, 
Villatte^s  division  advanced  as  far  as  Villa  Nueva  de  Serena,  and  the  light 
cavalry  were  pushed  on  to  Campanarios ;  yet,  as  all  the  reports  agreed 
that  Cuesta  and  a  few  horsemen  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  that  the  remnants  of  his  army  were  dispers^  and  wandering  through 
the  fields  and  along  the  by-roads,  without  any  power  of  reuniting,  the 
Duke  of  Belluno  relinquished  the  pursuit.  Having  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Merida,  and  occupied  that  place  and  Model lin  with  his  infantry,  he 
formed  with  his  cavalry  a  belt  extending  from  Loboa  on  the  right  to 
Mingrabil  on  the  lefl ;  but  from  all  this  tract  of  country  the  people  had 
fled,  and  even  the  great  towns  were  deserted.  Merida,  situated  in  a  richly- 
cultivated  basin,  possessed  a  fine  bridge  and  many  magnificent  remains  of 
antiquity,  Roman  and  Moorish ;  amongst  others,  a  castle  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  close  to  tho  bridge,  was  so  perfect,  that,  in  eight  days,  it 
was  rendered  capable  of  resisting  any  sudden  assault ;  six  guns  were 
mounted  on  the  walls,  an  hospital  for  a  thousand  men  was  established 
there,  and  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men,  with  two  months'  stores  and 
provisions  for  eight  hundred,  was  put  into  it. 
The  king  now  repeated  his  orders,  that  the  Duke  of  Belluno  should 
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enter  Portugal,  and  that  General  Lapisse  should  march  upon  Abrantes  ; 
the  former  again  remonstrated,  saying  that  he  could  not  make  such  a 
movement  and  defend  his  communications  with  Almaraz,  unless  the 
division  of  Lapisse  was  permitted  to  join  him  by  the  route  of  Alcantara. 
Nevertheless  as  Badajoz,  although  more  capable  of  defence  than  it  had 
been  in  December,  when  the  fourth  corps  was  at  Merida,  was  dtill  far 
from  beibg  secure ;  and  as  many  of  the  richer  inhabitants,  disgusted  and 
fatigued  with  the  violence  of  the  mob  government,  were  more  inclined  to 
betray  the  gates  to  the  French  than  to  risk  a  siege  ,*  Victor,  whose  bat- 
tering train,  only  twelve  pieces,  badly  horsed  and  provided,  was  still  at 
Truxillo,  opened  a  secret  communication  with  the  malcontents.  The 
parties  met  at  the  village  of  Albuera,  and  every  thing  was  arranged  for 
the  surrender,  when  the  peasants  giving  notice  to  the  junta  that  some 
treason  was  in  progress,  the  latter  arrested  all  the  persons  supposed  to  be 
implicated,  and  the  project  was  baffled.  The  Duke  of  Belluno  then 
resigned  all  further  thoughts  of  Badajoz,  and  contented  himself  with 
sending  detachments  to  Alcantara  to  get  intelligence  of  Lapisse,  whose 
proceedings  it  is  now  time  to  notice. 

OPERATIONS  OF  GENERAL  LAPISSE. 

This  general,  aAer  taking  Zamora  in  January,  had  occupied  Ledesma 
and  Salamanca,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Maupetit's  brigade  of 
cavalry.  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  legion  and  the  feeble  garrisons  in  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida  were  the  only  bodies  in  his  front,  and  universal 
terror  prevailed  ;  yet  he,  although  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  with 
a  powerful  artillery,  remained  inactive  from  January  to  the  end  of 
March,  and  suffered  Sir  Robert,  with  a  few  hundred  Portuguese,  to  vex 
his  outposts,  to  intercept  his  provisions,  to  restrain  his  patroles,  and  even 
to  disturb  his  infantry  in  their  quarters.  This  conduct  brought  him  into 
contempt,  and  enabled  Wilson  to  infuse  a  spirit  into  the  people  which  they 
were  far  from  feeling  when  the  enemy  first  appeared. 

Don  Carlos  d'Espafia,  with  a  small  Spanish  force,  being  then  placed 
under  Sir  Robert's  command,  two  battalions  were  sent  to  occupy  the  pass 
of  Banos,  and  Lapisse  was  thus  deprived  of  any  direct  communication 
with  Victor.  In  this  situation  the  French  general  remained  without 
making  any  vigorous  effort,  either  to  clear  his  front  or  to  get  intelligence 
of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  march  upon  Oporto,  until  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  he  advanced  towards  Bejar ;  but  finding  the  passes  occupied, 
he  turned  suddenly  to  his  right,  dissipated  Wilson's  posts  on  the  Ecla, 
and  forced  the  legion,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Grant,  to  take  refuge 
under  the  guns  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Lapisse  summoned  that  town  to 
surrender  on  the  6th,  and  afler  a  slisht  skirmish  close  to  the  walls  took 
a  position  between  the  Agueda  and  Ledesma ;  but  this  event  was  followed 
by  a  general  insurrection,  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Alcantara,  and  from 
Tamames  to  Bejar;  for  Lapisse,  who  had  been  again  ordered  by  the 
king  to  fulfil  the  emperor's  instructions,  and  advance  to  Abrantes,  instead 
of  obeying,  suddenly  quitted  his  positions  on  the  Agueda,  and  without 
regarding  his  connexion  with  the  second  corps,  abandoned  Leon,  and 
made  a  rapid  march,  through  the  pass  of  Perales,  upon  Alcantara.  He 
was  followed  closely  by  Wilson,  by  Carlos  d'Espana,  by  the  two  bat- 
talions from  Bejar,  and  a  multitude  of  peasants  both  Portuguese  and 
Spanish. 
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At  Alcantara,  a  corps  of  Spanish  insurgents  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  but  the  French  broke  through  the  intrenchmenta 
on  the  bridge,  and  with  a  full  encounter  carried  the  town,  which  they 
pillaged,  and  then  joined  the  first  corps  at  Merida  on  the  19th  of  April. 

This  false  movement  greatly  injured  the  French  cause.  From  that 
moment  the  conquering  impulse  given  by  Napoleon  was  at  an  end,  and 
his  armies,  ceasing  to  act  on  the  offensive,  became  stationary  or  retro- 
graded, while  the  British,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  once  more  assumed 
the  lead.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  and 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the  corps  by  which  his  movements 
should  have  been  supported,  was  forced  to  remain  in  Oporto  ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  French  combinations  were  thus  paralysed,  the  arrival 
of  English  re-enforcements  at  Lisbon  and  the  advance  of  Sir  John 
Cradock  towards  Leiria,  gave  a  sudden  and  violent  impetus  both  to  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  along  the  Beira  frontier.  The  insurrection,  oo 
longer  kept  down  by  the  presence  of  an  intermediate  French  corps  con- 
necting Victor's  and  Soult's  forces,  was  thus  put  into  full  activity  from 
Alcantara  on  the  Tagus  to  Amarante  on  the  Tamega. 

During  this  time  Cuesta  was  gathering  another  host  in  the  Moreoa. 
The  simultaneous  defeat  of  the  armies  in  Estremadura  and  La  Mancha 
had  at  first  produced  the  greatest  dismay  in  Andalusia;  yet  the  Spa- 
niards, when»they  found  such  victories  as  Ciudad  Real  and  Medellin  only 
leading  to  a  stagnant  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  French,  concluded  that 
extreme  weakness  was  the  cause,  and  that  the  Austrian  war  had,  or 
would,  oblige  Napoleon  to  abandon  his  projects  against  the  Peninsula. 
This  idea,  which  was  general,  upheld  both  the  people's  spirit  and  the 
central  junta's  authority,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  maintained 
filler  such  a  succession  of  follies  and  disasters.  Their  conduct  however 
did  not  mend.  The  misfortune  of  the  two  Spanish  generals  had  been 
equal,  but  Cartoajal,  having  no  popular  influence,  was  dismissed,  while 
Cuesta  was  appointed  to  command  what  remained  of  both  armies ;  and 
the  junta,  stimulated  for  a  moment  by  the  imminent  danger  in  wliich  they 
were  placed,  drew  together  all  the  scattered  troops  and  levies  in  Andalusia, 
to  re-enforce  him. 

To  cover  Seville,  Cuesta  took  post  in  the  defiles  of  Monastcrio,  and 
was  there  joined  by  eight  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  three  hundred 
infantry,  drafled  from  the  garrison  of  Seville ;  these  were  followed  by 
thirteen  hundred  old  troops  from  Cadiz,  and  by  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred Grenadian  levies ;  finally,  eight  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  horsemen,  taken  from  the  army  of  La  Mancha,  contributed 
to  swell  his  numbers,  until,  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  they  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  cavalry.  General  Ve- 
negas,  also,  being  recalled  from  Valencia,  repaired  to  La  Carolina,  and 
proceeded  to  organize  another  army  of  La  Mancha.  Meanwhile  Joseph, 
justly  displeased  at  the  false  dispositions  made  of  Lapisse's  diviskm, 
directed  that  Alcantara  should  be  immediately  reoccupied.  This,  how- 
ever could  not  be  done  without  an  action,  which  belongs  to  another 
combination  to  be  noticed  hereafler ;  it  is  now  proper  to  return  to  the 
operations  on  the  Duero,  which  were  intimately  connected  with  those  oa 
the  Guadiana. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Bishop  of  Oporto  flies  to  Lisbon,  and  joins  the  regency — Humanity  of  Marshal  Soult — 
The  Anti-Braganza  party  revives  in  the  north  of  Portugal — The  leaders  make  proposals 
to  Soult — He  encourages  them — Error  arising  out  of  this  proceeding; — Effects  of  Soult's 
policy — Assassination  of  Colonel  Lameth — Execution  at  Arifana — Distribution  of  the 
French  troops — Franceschi  opposed,  on  the  Vouffa,  bv  Colonel  Trant — Loison  falls  back 
behind  the  Souza — Heudelet  marches  to  the  relief  of  Tuy^-The  Spaniards,  aided  by  some 
English  frigates,  oblige  thirteen  hundred  French  to  capitulate  at  Vigo-~Heudelet  returns 
to  Braga — The  insurrection  in  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero  ceases— Sylveira  menaces  Oporto 
— Lat»rdo  re-enforces  Loison,  and  drives  Sylveira  over  the  TamBga—^allant  conduct 
and  death  of  Colonel  Patrick  at  Amarante — Combats  at  Amarante — French  repulsed — 
Ingenious  device  of  Captain  Brochard — The  bridee  of  Amarante  carried  by  storm — 
Loison  advances  to  the  Duero — ^Is  suddenly  checked— Observations. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  beheld,  from  his  station  at  the  Serra,  the 
final  overthrow  of  his  ambitious  schemes  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  he  fled 
to  Lisbon.  There  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  regency,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  was  soon  afler  created  patriarch,  and,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  used  his  great  influence  in  the  most  mischievous 
manner ;  discovering,  on  every  occasion,  the  untamed  violence  and  inhe- 
rent falseness  of  his  disposition. 

Meanwhile,  the  fall  of  Oporto  enabled  Soult  to  establish  a  solid  base  of 
operations,  and  to  commence  a  regular  system  of  warfare.  The  imme- 
diate fruit  of  his  victory  was  the  capture  of  immense  magazines  of  pow- 
der, of  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pieces  of  artillery,  every  gun  of  which 
had  been  used  in  the  action,  and  of  thirty  English  vessels  loaded  with 
wine  and  provisions  which  were  wind-bound  in  the  river.  Having  re- 
pressed the  disorders  attendant  on  the  battle,  he  adopted  the  same  conci- 
liatory policy  which  had  marked  his  conduct  at  Chaves  and  Braga,  and 
endeavoured  to  remedy,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  deplorable  results  of 
the  soldiers'  fury.  Recovering  and  restoring  a  part  of  the  plunder,  he 
caused  the  inhabitants  remaining  in  town  to  be  treated  with  respect ;  he 
invited,  by  proclamation,  all  those  who  had  fled  to  return,  and  he  de- 
manded no  contribution ;  but  restraining  with  a  firm  hand  the  violence  of 
his  men,  he  contrived,  from  the  captured  public  property,  to  support 
the  army  and  even  to  succour  the  poorest  and  most  distressed  of  the 
population. 

His  ability  in  the  civil  and  political  administration  of  the  Entre  Minho 
e  Duero  produced  an  effect  which  he  was  not  prepared  for.  The  prince 
regent's  desertion  of  the  country  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  national  feeling 
was  as  adverse  to  Portugal  being  a  dependency  on  the  Brazils,  as  it  was 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  French.  A  comparison  between  Souk's  govern- 
ment and  the  horrible  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  was  all  in  favour  of  the 
former ;  while  his  victories,  and  the  evident  vigour  of  his  character,  con- 
trasted with  the  apparent  supineness  of  the  English,  promised  permanency 
for  the  French  power.  Wherefore  the  party,  formerly  noticed  as  being 
ipimical  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  revived ;  and  the  leaflers,  thinking  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  execute  their  intention,  waited  upon  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  and  expressed  their  desire  for  a  French  prince  and  an  inde- 
pendent government.   They  even  intimated  their  good  wishes  towards  the 
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duke  himself,  and  demanded  his  concurrence  and  protection,  while,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  they  declared  that  the  Braganza  dynasty  was  at  an 
end. 

Although  unauthorized  by  the  emperor  to  accede  to  this  proposition, 
Soult  was  yet  unwilling  to  reject  a  plan  from  which  he  could  draw  such 
immediate  and  important  military  advantages.  Napoleon  was  not  a  man 
to  be  lightly  dealt  with  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  the  marshal,  trusting  that 
circumstances  would  justify  him,  encouraged  the  design,  appointed  men  to 
civil  employments,  and  raised  a  Portuguese  legion  of  five  battalions.  He 
acted  with  so  much  dexterity  that  in  fifteen  days,  the  cities  of  Oporto  and 
Braga,  and  the  towns  of  Bacellos,  Viana,  Villa  de  Conde,  Povoa  de  Ebrcim, 
Feira,  and  Ovar,  sent  addresses,  containing  the  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments, and  bearing  the  signatures  of  thirty  thousand  persons,  as  well  of 
the  nobles,  clergy  and  merchants,  as  of  the  people.*  These  addresses 
were  burned  when  the  French  retreated  from  Oporto,  but  the  fact  that 
such  a  project  was  in  agitation  has  never  been  denied ;  the  regency  even 
caused  inquest  to  be  made  on  the  matter,  and  it  was  then  asserted  that 
very  few  persons  were  found  to  be  implicated  That  many  of  the  signa- 
tures were  forged  by  the  leaders  may  readily  be  believed ;  but  the  policy 
of  lessening  the  importance  of  the  affair  is  also  evident,  and  the  inquisitors, 
if  willing,  could  not  have  probed  it  to  the  bottom. 

This  transaction  formed  the  groundwork  of  a  tale,  generally  credited 
even  by  his  own  officers,  that  Soult  perfidiously  aimed  at  an  independent 
crown.  The  circumstances  were  certainly  such  as  might  create  suspi- 
cion ;  but  that  the  conclusion  was  false,  is  shown,  by  the  mode  in  which 
Napoleon  treated  both  the  rumour  and  the  subject  of  it.  Slighting  the 
former,  he  yet  made  known  to  his  lieutenant,!  that  it  had  reached  his 
ears,  adding,  with  a  delicate  allusion  to  the  marshal's  former  brilliant 
conduct,  "  I  remember  9iothing  Ixut  Austerlitz  /"  at  the  same  time  he 
largely  increased  the  Duke  of  Dalmatians  command.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  policy  of  Soult's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  the  great  influence,  if 
not  the  numbers  of  the  Portuguese  malecontents,  were  abundantly  proved 
by  the  ameliorated  relations  between  the  army  and  the  peasantry.  The 
fierceness  of  the  latter  subsided,  and  in  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero  even  the 
priests  abated  of  their  hostility.  The  French  soldiers  were  no  longer 
assassinated  in  that  province,  whereas,  previous  to  this  intrigue,  that  cmel 
species  of  warfare  had  been  carried  on  with  infinite  activity,  and  the  most 
malignant  passions  had  been  called  forth  on  both  sides.:):  Among  other 
instances  of  Portuguese  ferocity,  and  of  the  truculent  violence  ofthe  French 
soldiers,  the  death  of  Colonel  Lameth  and  the  retaliation  which  followed, 
may  be  cited.  That  young  officer,  when  returning  from  the  marshars 
quarters  to  his  own,  was  waylaid  and  murdered  near  the  village  of  Ari- 
fana ;  his  body  was  then  stripped,  and  mutilated  in  a  shocking  manner. 
This  assassination,  committed  within  the  French  lines,  and  at  a  time  when 
Soult  enforced  the  strictest  discipline,  was  justifiable  neither  by  the  laws 
of  war  nor  by  those  of  humanity.  No  general  could  neglect  to  punish 
such  a  proceeding.  The  protection  due  to  the  army,  and  even  the  wdfare 
of  the  Portuguese  within  the  French  jurisdiction,  demanded  a  severe 
example.  For  the  violence  of  the  troops  had  hitherto  been  with  difficulty 
restrained  by  their  commander,  and  if  at  such  a  moment  he  had  appeared 
indifferent  to  their  individual  safety,  his  authority  would  have  been  set  at 
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nought,  and  the  unmeasured  indiscriminating  yengeance  of  an  insubordi- 
nate army  executed. 

Impressed  with  this  feeling,  and  afflicted  at  the  unhappy  death  of  a 
personal  friend,  Soult  directed  General  Thomieres  to  march,  with  a  bri- 
gade of  infantry,  to  Arifana,  and  punish  the  criminals.  Thomieres  was 
accompanied  by  a  Portuguese  civilian,  and,  afler  a  judicial  inquiry,  shot 
five  or  six  persons  whose  guilt  was  said  to  have  been  proved ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  principal  actor,  a  Portuguese  major  of  militia,  and  some 
of  his  accomplices,  escaped  across  the  Vouga  to  Colonel  Trant,  who, 
disgusted  at  their  conduct,  sent  them  to  Marshal  Beresford.  It  would 
also  appear,  from  the  statement  of  a  peasant,  that  Thomieres,  or  those 
under  him,  exceeded  Soult's  orders ;  for  in  that  statement,  attested  by 
oath,  it  is  said  that  twenty-four  innocent  persons  were  killed,  and  that  the 
soldiers,  after  committing  many  atrocious  excesses,  burned  the  village. 
These  details  have  been  related  partly  be<iause  they  throw  a  light  upon 
the  direful  nature  of  this  contest,  but  chiefly  because  the  transaction  has 
been  adduced  by  other  writers  as  proof  of  cruelty  in  Soult;  a  charge  not 
to  be  sustained  by  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  belied  by  the  general  tenor 
of  his  conduct,  which  even  his  enemies,  while  they  attributed  it  to  an 
insidious  policy,  acknowledged,  at  the  time,  to  be  mild  and  humane.* 
And  now,  having  finished  this  digression,  in  which  the  chronological 
order  of  events  has  been  anticipated,  I  shall  resume  the  narrative  of  mili- 
tary operations  at  that  part  where  the  disorders  attendant  on  the  battle  of 
Oporto  having  been  repressed,  a  fresh  series  of  combinations  were  com- 
menced, not  less  important  than  those  which  brought  the  French  army 
down  to  the  Duero. 

The  heavy  blow  struck  on  the  29th  of  March  was  followed  up  with 
activity.  The  boat-bridge  was  restored  during  the  night;  the  fprts  of 
Mazinho  and  St.  Joa  de  Foz  surrendered ;  Franceschi's  cavalry  crossed 
the  Duero,  and  taking  post  ten  miles  in  advance  on  the  Coimbra  road, 
pushed  patroles  as  far  as  the  Vouga  river.  To  support  this  cavalry, 
General  Mermet's  division  occupied  a  position  somewhat  beyond  the 
miburb  of  Villa  Nova ;  Oporto  itself  was  held  by  three  brigades,  and  the 
dragoons  of  Lorges  were  sent  to  Villa  de  Conde,  a  walled  town  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ave-  General  Caulincourt  was  sent  with  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  up  the  Duero  to  Pcfiafiel,  having  orders  to  clear  the  valley  of 
the  Tamega ;  another  brigade  of  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  road  leading 
to  Barca  de  Trofa,  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  army ;  and  General  Heudelet 
was  directed  to  forward  the  hospitals  from  Braga  to  Oporto,  but  to  hold 
his  troops  in  readiness  to  open  the  communication  with  Tuy. 

These  dispositions  being  made,  Soult  had  leisure  to  consider  his  general 
position.  The  flight  of  the  bishop  had  not  much  abated  the  hostility  of 
the  people,  nor  relieved  the  French  from  their  difficulties.  The  commu- 
nication with  the  Minho  was  still  intercepted,  the  Tras  os  Montes  was 
again  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  Sylveira,  with  a  corps  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  not  only  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Tamega,  but  had  ad- 
vanced, aAer  retaking  Chaves,  into  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero,  posting 
himself^  between  the  Sierra  de  Catalina  and  the  Duero.  Lisbon,  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  campaign,  was  two  hundred  miles  distant,  and 
covered  by  a  British  army,  whose  valour  was  to  be  dreaded,  and  whose 
numbers  were  daily  increasing.    A  considerable  body  of  natives,  were 
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with  Tranl  upon  the  Vouga,  and  Beresford's  force  between  the  Tagus  and 
the  Mondego,  its  disorderly  and  weak  condition  being  unknown,  appeared 
formidable  at  a  distance.  The  day  on  which  the  second  corps,  following 
the  emperor's  instructions,  should  have  reached  Lisbon,  was  overpassed 
by  six  weeks,  the  line  of  correspondence  with  Victor  was  uncertain,  and 
his  co-operation  could  scarcely  be  calculated  upon.  Lapisse^s  division 
was  yet  unfelt  as  an  aiding  force,  nor  was  it  even  known  to  Soult  that  he 
still  remained  at  Salamanca :  finally,  the  three  thousand  men  expected 
from  the  Astorga  country,  under  the  conduct  of  the  roarshaPs  brother, 
had  not  yet  been  heard  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
had  conquered  a  large  and  rich  city ;  he  had  gained  the  military  com- 
mand of  a  very  fertile  country,  from  whence  the  principal  supplies  of  the 
British  army  and  of  Lisbon  were  derived ;  he  had  obtained  a  secure  base 
of  operations  and  a  prominent  station  in  the  kingdom ;  and  if  the  people's 
fierceness  was  not  yet  quelled,  they  had  learned  to  dread  his  talents,  and 
to  be  sensible  of  their  own  inferiority  in  battle.  In  this  state  of  afiairs, 
judging  that  the  most  important  objects  were  to  relieve  the  garrison  of 
Tuy  and  to  obtain  intelligence  of  Lapisse's  division,  Soult  intrusted  the 
first  to  Heudelet,  and  the  second  to  Franceschi. 

This  last  named  general  had  occupied  Feira  and  Oliveira,  and  spread 
his  posts  along  the  Vouga ;  but  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  other  side  of 
that  river,  and  the  rich  valleys  beyond  were  protected  by  Colonel  Trant, 
an  officer  well  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  having  commanded  their  troops 
at  Rori9a  and  Vimiero.  He  was  at  Coimbra  when  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  at  Braga  arrived,  and  immediately  took  the  command  of  all  the 
armed  men  in  that  town,  among  which  was  a  small  body  of  volunteers, 
students  at  the  university.  The  general  dismay  and  confusion  being 
greatly  increased  by  the  subsequent  catastrophe  at  Oporto,  the  fugitives 
from  that  town  and  other  places,  accustomed  to  violence,  and  attributing 
every  misfortune  to  treachery  in  the  native  generals,  flocked  to  Tranfs 
standard ;  and  he  as  a  foreigner,  was  enabled  to  assume  an  authority  that 
no  Portuguese  of  rank  could  have  either  accepted  or  refused  without  im- 
minent danger.  He  soon  advanced  with  eight  hundred  men  to  Sardao 
and  Aveiro,  where  Eben  and  General  Vittoria  joined  him,  and  the  Conde 
de  Barbacena  brought  him  some  cavalry.  But  as  the  people  regarded 
these  officers  with  suspicion,  Trant  retained  the  command,  and  his  force 
was  daily  increased  by  the  arrival  of  ordenan^a,  and  even  regular  troq»s 
who  abandoned  Beresford's  army  to  join  him. 

When  Franceschi  advanced,  Trant  sent  a  detachment  by  Castanheira 
to  occupy  the  bridge  of  the  Vouga ;  but  the  men,  seized  with  a  pank, 
dispersed,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  desertion  of  many  thousand 
ordenan^a, — a  happy  circumstance,  for  the  numbers  that  had  at  first 
collected  behind  the  Vouga  exceeded  twelve  thousand  men,  and  their 
extreme  violence  and  insubordination  exciting  the  utmost  terror,  impeded 
the  measures  necessary  for  defence.  Trant,  finally,  retained  about  three 
thousand  men,  with  which  imposing  upon  the  French,  he  preserved  a 
fruitful  country  from  their  incursions ;  he  was  however  greatly  distressed 
for  money,  because  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  in  his  flight  laid  hands  on  all 
that  was  at  Coimbra  and  carried  it  to  Lisbon. 

Franceschi,  although  re-enforced  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  contented 
himself  with  chasing  some  insurgents  that  infested  his  lefl  flank,  while 
his  scouts,  sent  forward  on  the  side  of  Viseu,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
information  of  Lapisse's  division ;  but  that  general,  as  we  have  seen. 
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was  still  beyond  the  Agueda ;  and  while  Franceschi  was  thus  employed 
in  front  of  the  French  army,  Caulincourt's  cavalry  on  the  Tamego  was 
pressed  by  Sylveira.  Loison  marched  with  a  brigade  of  infantry  to  his 
assistance  on  the  9th  of  April,  but  Sylveira  was  too  strong  for  both,  and 
on  the  12th,  advancing  from  Canavezes,  obliged  Loison,  afler  a  slight 
action,  to  take  post  behind  the  Souza. 

Meanwhile,  Heudelet  was  hastening  towards  Tuy  to  recover  the  artil- 
lery and  depots,  from  which  the  army  had  now  been  separated  forty 
days.  He  was  joined  on  the  6th  of  April,  at  Bacellos,  by  Lorges,  who 
had  taken  Villa  de  Conde  and  cleared  the  coast  line.  The  7th  they 
inarched  to  Ponte .  de  Lima,  but  the  Portuguese  resisted  the  passage 
vigorously,  and  it  was  not  forced  until  the  8th.  The  10th  the  French 
arrived  in  front  of  Valen^a,  on  the  Minho.  This  fortress  had  been  mal- 
treated by  the  fire  from  Tuy,  and  the  garrison,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
men,  having  only  two  days'  provisions  led,  capitulated,  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  retire  to  their  homes,  and  before  the  French  could  take 
possession,  deserted  the  town.  The  garrison  in  Tuy,  never  having  re- 
ceived the  slightest  intelligence  of  the  army  since  the  separation  at 
Ribadavia,  marvelled  that  the  fire  from  Valen^a  was  discontinued ;  and 
their  surprise  was  extreme  when  they  beheld  the  French  colours  flying 
in  that  fort,  and  observed  French  vedettes  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Minho. 

I^a  Martiniere's  garrison,  by  the  arrival  of  stragglers  and  a  battalion 
of  detachments  which  followed  the  army  from  St.  Jago,  had  been  in- 
creased to  three  thousand  four  hundred  men,  but  twelve  hundred  were 
in  hospital,  two-thirds  of  the  artillery-horses  had  been  eaten  in  default  of 
other  food ;  the  Portuguese  had  passed  the  Minho,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Spaniards,  attacked  the  place  on  the  15th  of  March.  However, 
the  French  general,  by  frequent  sallies,  obliged  them  to  keep  up  a  distant 
blockade,  and  the  22d  of  March,  the  defeat  at  Braga  being  known,  the 
Portuguese  repassed  the  Minho,  the  Spaniards  dispersed,  and  La  Marti- 
ni^re  immediately  sent  three  hundred  men  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of 
Vigo.  It  was  too  late,  that  place  was  taken,  and  the  detachment  with 
difficulty  regained  Tuy. 

The  peasants  on  the  Arosa  estuary  had,  as  I  have  before  noticed, 
risen,  the  27th  of  February,  while  Soult  was  still  at  Orenfe ;  tJiey  were 
headed,  at  first,  by  General  Sylva  and  by  the  Count  de  Mezeda,  and, 
finally,  a  Colonel  Barrois,  sent  by  the  central  junta,  took  the  command. 
As  their  numbers  were  very  considerable,  Barrois  with  one  part  attacked 
Tuy,  and  Sylva,  assisted  by  the  Lively  and  Venus,  British  frigates  on 
that  station,  invested  Vigo.  The  garrison  of  the  latter  place  was  at  first 
small,  but  the  paymaster-general  of  the  second  corps,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Tuy,  entered  Vigo,  with  the  military  chest  and  an  escort  of 
eight  hundred  men ;  and  the  governor,  afler  some  slight  attacks  had  been 
repulsed,  negotiated  for  a  capitulation.  Distrustful  however  of  the  pea- 
santry, he  protracted  the  surrender.  Meanwhile,  some  of  Romana's 
stragglers,  coming  from  the  Val  des  Orres,  collected  between  Tuy  and 
Vi^o ;  and  Pablo  Murillo,  a  regular  officer,  assembling  fifleen  hundred 
retired  soldiers,  joined  the  blockading  force.  These  troops,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  Captain  Mackinley,  of  the  Lively,  finally  obliged  the  garrison 
to  surrender  on  terms.  The  27th  of  March,  thirteen  hundred  men  and 
officers,  including  three  hundred  sick,  marching  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  glacis,  and  were  embarked  for  an  Eng- 
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lish  port,  according  to  the  articles  agreed  upon.*  Four  hundred  and 
forty-seven  horses,  sixty-two  covered  wagons,  some  stores,  and  the  mili- 
tary chest,  containing  tive  thousand  pounds,  fell  into  the  victor's  hands, 
and  the  Spaniards  then  renewed  their  attack  on  Tuy;  the  Portuguese 
once  more  crossed  the  Minho,  and  the  siege  continued  until  the  10th  of 
April,  when  the  place  was  relieved,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Heudelet. 

The  depdts  and  the  artillery  were  immediately  transported  across  the 
river,  and  directed  upon  Oporto.  The  following  day  General  Maucune, 
with  a  division  of  the  sixth  corps,  arrived  at  Tuy,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  off  the  garrison,  but  seeing  that  the  place  was  relieved,  returned. 
Heudelet,  afler  taking  Viana,  and  the  fort  of  Insoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Minho,  placed  a  small  garrison  in  the  former,  and  blowing  up  the  works 
of  Valen^a,  retired  to  Braga  and  Bacellos,  sending  Lorges  again  to  Villa 
de  Conde.  The  French  sick  were  transported  in  boats  along  shore,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Minho  to  Viana,  Villa  de  Conde,  and  thence  to  Oporto ; 
and  while  these  transactions  were  taking  place  on  the  Minho,  La  Hous- 
saye,  with  a  brigade  of  dragoons  and  one  of  infantry,  scoured  the 
country  between  the  Lima  and  the  Cavado,  and  so  protected  the  rear  of 
Heudelet. 

All  resistance  in  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero  had  now  ceased,  because 
the  influence  of  the  Anti-Braganza  party  was  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
French  ;  but  on  the  Tras  os  Montes  side,  Sylveira  was  advancing,  and 
being  joined  by  Botilho,  from  the  Lima,  boasted  that  he  would  be  in 
Oporto  the  15th.  This  unexpected  boldness  was  explained  by  the  news 
of  Chaves  having  fallen,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  reached  Soult. 
He  then  perceived  that  while  Sylveira  was  in  arms,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Entre  Minho  e  Duero  could  only  be  momentary,  and  therefore  directed 
Laborde  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  join  Loison  and  attack  the  Por- 
tuguese general  by  Amarante,  while  La  Houssaye,  crossing  the  Cavado, 
should  push  through  Guimaraens  for  the  same  point. 

The  15th,  Laborde  reached  Penafiel,  and  Sylveira,  hearing  of  La 
Houssaye's  march,  retired  to  Villamea.  The  18th,  Laborde  drove  back 
the  Portuguese  without  difficulty,  and  their  retreat  soon  became  a  flight. 
Sylveira  himself  passed  the  Tamega  at  Amarante,  and  was  making  for 
the  mountains,  without  a  thought  of  defending  that  town,  when  Colonel 
Patrick,  a  British  officer  in  the  Portuguese  service,  encouraging  his  bat- 
talion, faced  about,  and  rallying  the  ^gitives,  beat  back  the  foremost  of 
the  enemy.  This  becoming  act  obliged  Sylveira  to  return,  and  while 
Patrick  defended  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  on  the  right  bank  with 
obstinate  valour,  the  former  took  a  position,  on  the  leA  bank,  on  the 
heights  overhanging  the  suburbs  of  Villa  Real.  The  19th,  La  Houssaye 
arrived,  the  French  renewed  their  attack  on  the  town,  and  Patrick  again 
baffled  their  efforts ;  but  when  that  gallant  man,  being  mortally  wounded, 
was  carried  across  the  bridge,  the  defence  slackened,  and  the  Portuguese 
went  over  the  Tamega :  the  passage  of  the  river  was,  however,  still  to 
be  effected.  The  bridges  of  Mondin  and  Cavez  above,  and  that  of  Caoa* 
vezas  below  Amarante,  were  destroyed,  and  the  Tamega  was  in  full 
flood,  with  a  deep  rocky  bed ;  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  French  was  mined 
and  barred  with  three  rows  of  palisades,  and  commanded  by  a  battery 
of  ten  guns ;  the  Portuguese  were  in  position  on  the  heights  beyond,  and 
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could  from  thence  discern  all  that  passed  on  the  bridge,  and  re-enforce 
their  advanced  guard  which  was  posted  in  the  suburb. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  TAKEOA,  AT  AKABANTE. 

Laborde  at  first  endeavoured  to  work  a  way  over  by  the  flying  sap, 
and  he  reached  the  barricade  the  20th  of  April ;  but  the  Portuguese  fire 
was  SO  deadly  that  he  soon  relinquished  this  method  and  sought  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  of  trestles  half  a  mile  below.  This  also  failed,  and  the 
efforts  against  the  stone  bridge  being  renewed,  on  the  27th  the  centre 
barricade  was  burned  by  Captain  Brochard,  an  engineer,  who  then 
devised  a  method  of  forcing  a  passage  so  singularly  bold,  that  all  the 
generals  and  especially  Foy,  were  opposed  to  it.  Nevertheless  the  plan 
being  transmitted  to  Oporto,  Soult  despatched  General  Hulot  to  examine 
its  merits  on  the  spot,  and  that  general  having  approved  of  it,  the  execu- 
tion was  commenced. 

It  appeared  that  the  Portuguese  mine  was  so  constructed,  that  while 
the  muzzle  of  a  loaded  musket  was  in  the  chamber,  a  string,  tied  to  the 
trigger,  passed  over  the  trenches  and  thus  secured  the  greatest  precision 
in  the  explosion.  Brochard  therefore  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May,  the  French  troops  were  conveniently 
disposed  as  near  the  head  of  the  bridge  as  the  necessity  of  keeping  them 
hidden  would  permit.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  moon  shining  bright,  twenty 
men  were  sent  a  little  below  the  bridge  to  open  an  oblique  fire  against  the 
intrenchments ;  and  when  this  was  replied  to  and  the  attention  of  the 
Portuguese  diverted  to  that  side,  a  sapper  dressed  in  dark  gray  crawled 
out,  pushing  with  his  head  a  barrel  of  powder,  likewise  enveloped  in 
Cray  cloth  to  deaden  the  sound,  along  that  side  of  the  bridge  which  was 
darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  parapet ;  when  he  had  placed  his  barrel 
against  the  intrenchmcnt  covering  the  Portuguese  mine,  he  retired  in  the 
same  manner.  Two  others  followed  •in  succession,  and  retired  without 
being  discovered,  but  the  fourth,  afler  placing  his  barrel,  rose  to  run 
back,  and  was  immediately  shot  at  and  wounded.  The  fire  of  the  Portu- 
guese was  then  directed  on  the  bridge  itself,  but  as  the  barrels  were  not 
discovered  it  soon  ceased,  and  a  fiflh  sapper,  advancing  like  the  others, 
attached  a  sausage  seventy  yards  long  to  the  barrels.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  whole  was  completed,  the  French  kept  very  quiet,  and 
the  Portuguese  remained  tranquil  and  unsuspicious. 

Brochard  had  calculated  that  the  effect  of  four  barrels  exploding 
together  would  destroy  the  Portuguese  intrenchments,  and  bum  the  cord 
attached  to  their  mine.  The  event  proved  that  he  was  right,  for  a  thick 
fog  arising  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sausage  was  fired, 
and  the  explosion  made  a  large  breach ;  the  engineer  with  his  sappers, 
instantly  jumped  on  to  the  bridge,  threw  water  into  the  mine,  cut  away  all 
obstacles,  and  being  followed  by  a  column  of  grenadiers,  was  at  the  other 
side  before  the  smoke  cleared  away.  The  grenadiers  were  then  sup- 
ported by  other  troops,  the  suburb,  the  camp  on  the  height  behind  were 
carried  without  a  check,  and  the  Portuguese  troops  dispersing,  fled  over 
the  mountains.  The  execution  of  this  bold,  ingenious,  and  successful 
project,  cost  only  seven  or  eight  men  killed,  while  in  the  former  futile 
attempts  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  men,  besides  many  engineer  and 
artillery  officers,  had  fallen.  It  is  however  a  singular  fact  that  there  was 
a  practicable  ford  near  the  bridge,  unguarded,  and  apparently  unknown 
to  both  sides« 
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A  short  time  afler  the  passage  of  the  Tamega,  Heudelet,  marching 
from  Braga  by  Guimaraens,  entered  Amarante;  Laborde  occupied  the 
position  abandoned  by  Sylveira,  and  sent  detachments  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  to  Mondin,  while  Loison  pursued  the  fugitives*  The  Portu- 
guese, at  the  bridge  of  Canavezas,  hearing  of  the  action,  destroyed  the 
ammunition,  and  retired  across  the  Duero ;  over  that  river  also  went  the 
inhabitants  of  Mezamfrio  and  Villa  Real,  when  Lioison,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  appeared  in  their  vicinity.  This  being  made  known  to  Soulf,  be 
re-enforced  Lioison,  and  directed  him  to  scour  the  right  bank  of  the 
Duero  as  high  as  Pezo  de  Ragoa;  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
Sylveira*s  army ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  Tras  os  Monies, 
to  patrole  towards  Braganza,  on  which  side  Bessidrcs  had  been  asked  to 
co-operate.  That  marshal  was,  however,  gone  to  France,  and  the  reply 
of  his  successor  Kellerman  being  intercepted,  it  appeared  that  he  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  afford  any  aid. 

Laborde  was  now  recalled  to  Oporto,  with  two  regiments  of  infantry; 
another  regiment  and  a  brigade  of  dragoons  were  left  to  guard  the 
communications  with  Amarante;  and  meanwhile  Lioison,  meeting  with 
resistance  at  Pezo  dc  Ragoa,  and  observing  a  considerable  movement  oo 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Duero,  became  alarmed,  and  fell  back  to 
Mezamfrio.  The  8th  he  returned  to  Amarante;  but  his  march  was 
harassed  by  the  peasantry,  with  a  vigour  and  boldness  that  indicated  the 
vicinity  of  some  powerful  support;  and  in  truth  a  new  actor  had  appeared, 
the  whole  country  was  in  commotion,  and  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  felt  him- 
self suddenly  pushed  backward  by  a  strong  and  eager  hand. 

OBSERVATIONS — SPANISH  OPERATIONS. 

1^.  The  great  pervading  error  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  campaign  was 
the  notion  that  their  armies  were  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  o^nsive 
movements,  and  fighting  the  French  in  open  countries,  whereas,  to  avoid 
general  actions,  should  have  been  with  them  a  vital  principle. 

2**,  The  resolution  to  fight  the  French  having  been  unfortunately  adopted, 
the  second  great  error  was  the  attaching  equal  importance  to  the  lines  of 
operation  in  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura ;  the  one  should  have  been 
considered  only  as  an  accessory.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  rank  belonged 
to  La  Mancha,  because  it  was  in  a  more  open  country ;  because  it  more 
immediately  threatened  Madrid ;  and  because  a  defeat  there  endangered 
Seville  more  than  a  defeat  in  Estremadura  would  have  done.  In  La 
Mancha  the  beaten  Spanish  army  must  have  fallen  back  upon  Seville,  in 
Estremadura  it  might  have  retired  upon  Badajoz.  But  the  latter  place 
being  defensible,  and  to  the  Spaniards  of  infinitely  less  importance  than 
Madrid  was  to  their  opponents,  the  lead  in  the  campaign  must  always  have 
belonged  to  the  army  of  La  Mancha,  which  could  at  any  time  have 
obliged  the  French  to  fight  a  battle  for  the  capital.  The  army  of  Estre- 
madura might,  therefore,  have  been  safely  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand 
men,  provided  the  army  of  La  Mancha  had  been  increased  to  forty  or 
fifly  thousand,  and  it  would  appear  that,  with  a  very  little  energy,  the 
junta  could  have  provided  a  larger  force.  It  is  true  that  they  would  hafe 
been  beaten  just  the  same,  but  that  is  only  an  argument  against  fighting 
great  battles,  which  was  certainly  the  worst  possible  plan  for  the  Spaniardi 
to  pursue. 

3^.  The  third  great  error  was  the  inertness  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  or 
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rather  their  hostility,  for  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  civil  war  with  the 
supreme  junta.  Those  provinces,  so  rich  and  populous,  had  heen  unmo- 
lested for  eight  months ;  they  had  suffered  nothing  from  Moncey*s  irrup- 
tion,  they  had  received  large  succours  from  the  English  government,  and 
Valencia  had  written  her  pretensions  to  patriotism  in  the  bloody  charac- 
ters of  assassination ;  yet,  were  it  not  for  the  force  under  Llamas  which, 
afler  the  defeat  of  Tudela,  helped  to  defend  Zaragoza,  Valencia  and  Murcia 
might  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean  without  any  sensible  effect 
upon  the  general  cause.  Those  countries  were  however  admirably  situated 
to  serve  as  a  support  to  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Andalusia,  and  La  Mancha, 
and  they  could,  at  this  time,  have  paralysed  a  large  French  force,  by 
marching  an  army  to  San  Clemente.*  It  was  the  dread  of  their  doing  so 
that  made  the  king  restrain  Sebastiani  from  pursuing  his  victory  at  Ciudad 
Real ;  and  assuredly,  the  Valencians  should  have  moved ;  fbir  it  is  not  so 
much  in  their  numbers  as  in  the  variety  of  their  lines  of  operation  that  a 
whole  people  find  their  advantage  in  opposing  regular  armies.  This,  the 
observation  of  that  profound  and  original  writer.  General  Lloyd,  was 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  Napoleon,  in  Spain. 

FR£NCH  OPERATIONS. 

1**.  To  get  possession  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  was  certainly  as  great  an 
object  with  Napoleon  as  to  seize  Lisbon ;  but  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
quoted  above  regulated  the  emperor's  proceedings.  If  Victor  had  been 
directed  at  once  upon  Andalusia,  the  Portuguese  and  Valencians  could  have 
carried  their  lines  of  operations  upon  his  flanks  and  rear ;  if  Badajoz 
and  Lisbon  had  been  the  objects  of  his  march,  the  Andalusians  could 
have  fallen  on  his  lefl  flank  and  cut  his  communications.  Now  all  such 
dangers  were  avoided  by  the  march  of  Soult  and  Lapisse,  the  direction 
being  not  only  concentric,  but  a  regular  prolongation  of  the  great  line  of 
communication  with  France.  Ney  protected  the  rear  of  one,  Bessieres 
the  rear  of  the  other,  and  those  two  marshals  also  separated  and  cut  off 
the  Asturias  from  the  rest  of  Spain  ;  thus  all  that  was  formidable  was 
confined  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus.  For  the  same  reason  the  course  of 
conquest  was  to  have  proceeded  from  Portugal  to  Andalusia,  which  would 
then  have  been  assailed  both  in  front  and  flank,  while  the  fourth  corps 
held  the  Valencians  in  check.  By  this  plan  the  French  would  never 
have  lost  their  central  position,  nor  exposed  their  grand  line  of  communi- 
cation to  a  serious  attack. 

2"".  That  this  plan,  so  wisely  conceived  in  its  general  bearing,  should 
fail,  without  any  of  the  different  corps  employed  having  suffered  a  defeat, 
nay,  when  they  were  victorious  in  all  quarters,  is  surprising,  but  not 
inexplicable.  It  is  clear  that  Napoleon's  orders  were  given  at  a  time 
when  he  did  not  expect  that  a  battle  would  have  been  fought  at  Coruna, 
or  that  the  second  corps  would  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  severity 
of  the  weather  and  the  length  of  the  marches ;  neither  did  he  anticipate 
the  resistance,  made  by  the  Portuguese,  between  the  Minho  and  the 
Duero.  The  last  error  was  a  consequence  of  the  first,  for  his  plans 
were  calculated  upon  the  supposition  that  the  rapidity  of  Soult's  move- 
ments would  forestall  all  defence ;  yet  the  delay  cannot  be  charged  as  a 
fault  to  that  marshal,  his  energy  was  conspicuous. 
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3**.  Napoleon's  attention,  divided  between  Austria  and  Spain,  nnist 
have  been  somewhat  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  allowance  *  for  the  very  rugged  eouotry 
through  which  Soult  had  to  march,  at  a  season  when  all  the  rivers  and 
streams  were  overflowing;  and  as  the  combinations  of  war  are  con- 
tinually changing,  the  delay  thus  occasioned  rendered  Lapisse's  instruc- 
tions faulty ;  for,  although  it  be  true,  that  if  the  latter  had  marched  by 
Guarda  upon  Abrantes,  while  Soult  advanced  to  Lisbon  by  Coimbra  and 
Victor  entered  the  Alcmtejo,  Portugal  would  have  been  conquered  without 
difficulty  ;  yet  the  combination  was  so  wide,  and  the  communications  so 
uncertain,  that  the  unity  of  action  could  not  be  ensured*  Soult,  weakened 
by  the  ol^tacles  he  encountered,  required  re-enforoenents  after  the  taking 
of  Oporto ;  and  if  Lapisse,  attaching  himself  to  Soult^s  instead  of  to 
Victor's  inoarsion,  had  then  marched  upon  Viseu,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
would  have  been  enabled  to  win  his  way  without  regard  to  the  co-opm- 
tion  in  the  Alemtejo. 

4^.  The  first  error  of  the  French,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  shown, 
must  therefore  be  attributed  to  Napoleon,  because  he  overlooked  the  pro- 
bable chances  of  delay,  combined  the  operations  on  too  wide  a  scale,  and 
gave  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Abrantes,  instead  of  Lamego  and  Viseu,  for 
the  direction  of  Lapisse's  march.  I  say,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  shown, 
for  it  is  scarcely  discreet  to  censure  Napoleon's  military  dispositiooi 
however  erroneous  they  may  appear  to  have  been ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
in  this  case,  his  errors,  if  errors  they  were,  although  sufficient  to  em- 
barrass his  lieutenants,  will  not  account  for  tiieir  entire  failure.  Above 
sixty  thousand  men  were  put  in  motion  by  him,  upon  good  militaiy 
principles,  for  the  subjugation  of  Lisbon ;  we  must  therefore  search  ia 
the  particular  conduct  of  the  generals  for  the  reason  why  a  prtjjcd  (f 
Napoleon} to  be  executed  by  sixty  ttiousand  French  veterans^  skomld  have 
ended  as  idly  and  ineffectually  as  if  it  had  been  coficocted  by  the  Spanish 
junUu 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SEPARATE  OPERATIONS  OF  LAPISSB,  VICTOR,  SOULT, 
ROMANA,  SYLVEIRA,  AND  CUESTA. 

LAPISSE. 

1^.  An  intercepted  letter  of  General  Maupetit,  shows  the  small  pains 
taken  by  Lapisse  to  communicate  with  Soult.  He  directs  that  even  so 
many  as  three  hundred  men  should  patrole  towards  Tras  os  Monies,  to 
obtain  information  of  the  second  corps,  at  a  time  when  the  object  was  to 
important  that  his  whole  force  should  have  moved  in  mass  rather  than 
have  failed  of  intelligence. 

2°.  The  manner  in  which  he  suffered  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  gtfte 
strength  and  to  insult  his  outposts  was  inexcusable.  He  might  have 
marched  straight  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  and  dispersed  every 
thing  in  his  front ;  one  of  those  fortresses  would  probably  haye  falleOi  u 
not  both,  and  from  thence  a  strong  detachment  pushed  towards  LameflOi 
would  not  only  have  ascertained  the  situation  of  the  second  corps,  out 
would  have  greatly  aided  its  progress  by  threatening  Oporto  and  Bragk 
It  cannot  be  urged  that  Salamanca  required  the  presence  of  a  large  fbice^ 
because,  in  that  open  country,  the  people  were  at  the  mercy  of  Bessieres* 
cavalry,  and  so  sensible  were  the  local  junta  of  this,  that  both  Salamuci 
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and  Ledesma  refused  assistance  from  CSpdad  ^drigo  when  it  was  offered, 
and  preferred  a  quiet  submission. 

3^.  When,  at  last,  the  king's  reiterated  orders  obliged  Lapisse  to  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  he  made  a  demonstration  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
so  feeble  that  it  scarcely  called  the  garrison  to  the  ramparts,  and  then  as 
if  all  chance  of  success  in  Portugal  was  at  an  end,  he  broke  through  the 
pass  of  Perales,  reached  Alcantara  and  rejoined  the  first  corps,  a  move- 
ment equally  at  variance  with  Napoleon's  orders  and  with  good  military 
discretion ;  for  the  first  directed  him  upon  Abrantes,  and  the  second 
would  have  carried  him  upon  Viseu.  The  march  to  the  latter  place, 
while  it  ensured  a  junction  with  Soult,  would  not  have  prevented  an  afler- 
movemcnt  upon  Abrantes ;  the  obstacles  were  by  no  means  so  great  as 
those  which  awaited  him  on  the  march  to  Alcantara,  and  the  great  error 
of  abandoning  the  whole  country,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Duero,  to 
the  insurgents,  would  have  been  avoided.  Here  then  was  one  direct 
cause'  of  failure  ;  yet  the  error,  although  great,  was  not  irreparable.  If 
Soult  was  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  he  had  also  obtained  a  firm  ^ 
and  important  position  in  the  north,  while  Victor,  re-enforced  by  ten 
thousand  men,  was  enabled  to  operate  against  Lisbon  by  the  Alemtejo, 
more  efficaciously  than  before ;  he,  however,  seems  to  have  been  even 
less  disposed  than  Lapisse  to  execute  his  instructions. 

VICTOR. 

The  inactivity  of  .this  marshal  after  the  rout  of  Ucles  has  been 
already  mentioned.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  fourth  and  first  corps  had 
been  well  handled,  neither  Cuesta  nor  Cartoajal  could  have  ventured 
beyond  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  much  less  have  bearded  the 
French  Renerals  and  established  a  line  of  defence  along  the  Tagus.  Fifty 
thousand  French  troops  should  in  two  months  have  done  something  more 
than  maintain  fifty  miles  of  country  on  one  side  of  Madrid. 

2°.  The  passage  of  the  Tagus  was  successful,  but  can  hardly  be  called 
a  skilful  operation,  unless  the  Duke  of  Belluno  calculated  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  his  adversary.  Before  an  able  general,  with  an  active  army 
possessing  a  pontoon  train,  it  would  have  scarcely  answered  to  separate 
tho  troops  in  three  divisions  on  an  extent  of  fifty  miles,  leaving  the  ar- 
tillery and  park  of  ammunition,  protected  only  by  some  cavalry  and  one 
battalion  of  infantry,  within  two  hours'  march  of  the  enemy  for  three 
days.*  If  Cuesta  had  brought  up  all  his  detachments,  the  Meza  d'Ibor 
might  have  been  effectually  manned,  and  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  all 
the  Spanish  cavalry  spared  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  on  the  17th; 
in  this  case  Victor's  artillery  would  probably  have  been  captured,  and 
his  project  certainly  baffled. 

8^.  When  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  was  effected,  Victor  not  only  per- 
tnittSd  Cuesta  to  escape,  but  actually  lost  all  traces  of  his  army ;  an  evident 
fault,  and  not  to  be  excused  by  pleading  the  impediments  arising  from  the 
swelling  of  the  river,  the  necessity  of  securing  the  communications,  etc 
If  Cuesta's  power  was  despised  before  the  passage  of  the  river,  when  his 
army  was  whole  and  his  position  strong,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  such 
great  circumspection  after  his  defeat ;  a  circumspection  not  supported  by 
skill,  as  the  dispersed  state  of  the  French  army  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Medellin  proves.  • 

4**.  That  Victor  was  enabled  to  fight  Cuesta,  on  the  morning  of  the 
VOL.  I.  34 
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28th9  with  any  prospect  of  dtacces^  must  be  attributed  rather  to  Ibrtune 
than  to  talent.  It  was  a  fault  to  pelrmit  the  Spaniards  to  retake  the  ofien- 
sive  aAer  the  defeat  on  the  Tagus,  nor  can  the  first  movement  of  the  Duke 
of  Belluno  in  the  action  be  praised ;  he  should  have  marched  into  the  plain 
in  a  compact  order  of  battle.  The  danger  of  sending  La  Salle  and  Latour 
Maubourg  to  such  a  distance  from  the  main  body  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  in  my  observations  on  Cuesta's  operations,  but  the  afler*movemenU 
of  the  French  in  this  battle  were  well  and  rapidly  combined  and  vigorously 
executed,  and  the  success  was  pronprtionate  to  the  ability  displayed. 

5"".  The  battles  of  Medellin  and  Ciudad  Real,  which  utterly  destroyed 
the  Spanish  armies  and  laid  Seville  and  Badajoz  open ;  those  battles,  in 
which  blood  was  spilt  like  water,  produced  no  result  to  the  victors,  for  the 
French  generals,  as  if  they  had  touched  a  torpedo,  never  stretched  forth 
their  hands  a  second  time.  Sebastiani,  indeed,  wished  to  penetrate  the 
Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  king,  fearful  of  the  Valencians,  restrained  him. 
On  the  other  hand  Joseph  urged  Victor  to  invade  the  Alemtejo,  and  the 
Hatter  would  not  obey,  even  when  re-enforced  by  Lapisse's  division.  This 
last  was  the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  whole  campaign,  for  nearly  all 
the  disposable  British  and  Portuguese  troops  were  thus  enabled  to  move 
against  the  Duke  of  Dalroatia,  while  the  Duke  of  Belluno  contrived  neither 
to  fulfil  the  instructions  of  Napoleon,  nor  the  orders  of  the  king,  nor  yet 
to  perform  any  useful  achievement  himself.  He  did  not  assist  the  invasion 
of  Portugal,  he  did  not  maintain  Estremadura,  he  did  not  take  Seville,  nor 
even  prevent  Cuesta  from  twice  renewing  the  ofiensive ;  yet  he  remained 
in  an  unhealthy  situation  until  he  lost  more  meiuby  sickness,  than  would 
have  furnished  three  such  battles  as  Medellin..  Two  months  so  unprofit- 
ably  wasted  by  a  general,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  good  troops,  can 
scarcely  be  cited.  The  Duke  of  Belluno*s  reputation  has  been  too  hardly 
earned  to  attribute  this  inactivity  to  want  of  talent.  That  he  was  averse 
to  aid  the  operations  of  Marshal  Soult  is  evident,  and,  most  happily  for 
Portugal,  it  was  so ;  but,  whether  this  aversion  arose  from  personal  jeal- 
ousy, from  indisposition  to  obey  the  king,  or  from  a  mistakes  view  of 
affairs,  I  have  no  means  of  judging. 

CUESTA. 

l"".  Cuesta's  peculiar  unfitness  for  the  lead  of  an  army  has  been  re- 
marked more  than  once.  It  remains  to  show  that  his  proceedings,  on  this 
occasion,  continued  to  justify  those  remarks. 

To  defend  a  river  on  a  long  line,  is  generally  hopeless,  and  especially 
when  the  defenders  have  not  the  means  of  passing  freely,  in  several  places 
to  the  opposite  bank.  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Gustavus,  Turenne, 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  hundreds  of  others,  have  shown  how  the  pas- 
sage of  rivers  may  be  won.  Eumenes,  who  prevented  Antigonus  from 
passing  the  Coprates,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  example  of  a  general  baffling 
the  efforts  of  a  skilful  and  enterprising  enemy  in  such  an  attempt. 

2®.  The  defence  of  rivers  having  nearly  always  proved  fruitless,  it 
follows  that  no  general  should  calculate  upon  success,  and  that  he  should 
exert  the  greatest  energy,  activity,  and  vigilance  to  avoid  a  heavy  dis- 
aster ;  that  all  his  lines  of  retreat  should  he  kept  free  and  open,  and  be 
concentric,  and  that  to  bring  his  magazines  and  depots  close  up  to  the 
army,  in  such  a  situation,  is  rashness  itself.  Now  Cuesta  was  inactive, 
and,  disregarding  the  maxim  which  forbids  the  establishment  of  magaziniw 
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in  the  first  line  of  defence,  brought  up  the  whole  of  his  to  Deleytosa  and 
Truxillo.  His  combinations  were  ill-arranged,  he  abandoned  Mirabete 
without  an  effort,  his  dep6ts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  his  retreat 
was  confused,  and  eccentric  inasmuch  as  part  of  his  army  retired  into  the 
Guadalupe  while  others  went  to  Merida  and  he  himself  to  Medellin. 

3^.  The  line  of  retreat  upon  Medellin  and  Campanarios,  instead  of 
Badajoz,  being  determined  by  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  Albuquerque, 
cannot  be  blamed ;  the  immediate  return  to  Medellin  was  bold  and  worthy 
of  praise ;  but  its  merit  consisted  in  recovering  the  offensive  immediately 
afler  a  defeat,  wherefore  Cuesta  should  not  have  halted  at  Medellin,  thus 
giving  the  lead  again  to  the  French  general ;  he  should  have  continued  to 
advance,  and  falling  upon  the  scattered  divisions  of  the  French  army, 
endeavoured  to  beat  them  in  detail,  and  rally  his  own  detachments  in  the 
Sierra  de  Guadalupe.  The  error  of  stopping  short  at  Medellin  would  have 
been  apparent,  if  Victor,  placing  a  rear-guard  to  amuse  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral, had  taken  the  road  to  Seville  by  Almendralejos  and  Zafra. 

4*.  Cuesta's  general  design  for  the  battle  of  Medellin  was  well  ima- 
gined ;  that  is,  it  was  right  to  hide  his  army  behind  the  ridge,  and  to 
defer  the  attack  until  the  enemy  had  developed  his  force  and  order  of 
battle  in  the  plain ;  but  the  execution  was  on  the  lowest  scale.  If,  instead 
of  advancing  in  one  Ions  and  weak  line  without  a  reserve,  Cuesta  had 
held  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  in  solid  columns,  and  thrust  them 
between  La  Salle  and  Latour  Maubourg's  divisions,  which  were  pushed 
out  like  horns  from  the  main  body  of  the  French,  those  generals  would 
have  been  cut  off,  and  the  battle  commenced  by  dividing  the  French 
army  into  three  unconnected  masses,  while  the  Spaniards  would  have 
been  compact,  well  in  hand,  and  masters  of  the  general  movements. 
Nothing  could  then  have  saved  Victor,  except  hard  fighting,  whereas 
Caesta^s  dispositions  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Spaniards  to  win  the 
battle  by  courage,  or  to  escape  the  pursuit  by  swiftness. 

5°.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Spanish  general  seems  never  to  have 
thought  of  putting  Truxillo,  Guadalupe,  Merida,  Estrella,  or  Medellin 
in  a  state  of  defence,  although  most  if  not  all  of  those  places  had  some 
castle  or  walls  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  assault.  There  was  time 
to  do  it,  for  Cuesta  remained  unmolested,  on  the  Tagus,  from  January 
to  the  middle  of  March,  and  every  additional  point  of  sppport  thus 
obtained  for  an  undisciplined  army  would  have  diminished  the  advantages 
derived  by  the  French  from  their  superior  facility  of  movement;  the 
places  themselves  might  have  been  garrisoned  by  the  citizens  and 
peasantry,  and  a  week's,  a  day's,  nay,  even  an  hour's  delay  was  of 
importance  to  a  force  like  Cuesta's,  which  from  its  inexperience  must 
have  always  been  liable  to  confusion. 

SOULT. 

1*.  The  march  of  this  general  in  one  column,  upon  Tuy,  was  made 
under  the  impression  that  resistance  would  not  be  offered ;  otherwise,  it 
is  probable  that  a  division  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  would 
have  been  sent  from  St.  Jago  or  Mellid  direct  upon  Orense,  to  ensure  the 
passage  of  the  Minho;  it  seems  to  have  been  also  an  error  in  Ney, 
arising  probably  from  the  same  cause,  not  to  have  kept  Marchand's  divi- 
sion of  the  sixth  corps  at  Orense  until  the  second  corps  had  effected  an 
entrance  into  Portugal. 
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2''.  Soult*s  resolution  to  place  the  artillery  and  stores  in  Tuy,  and 
inarch  into  Portugal,  trusting  to  victory  for  reopening  the  comnnunica- 
tion,  would  increase  the  reputation  of  any  general.  Three  tinges  before 
he  reached  Oporto  he  was  obliged  to  halt,  in  order  to  fabricate  cartridges 
for  the  infantry  from  the  powder  taken  in  battle,  and  his  whole  progress 
from  Tuy  to  that  city  was  energetic  and  able  in  the  extreme. 

3^.  The  military  proceedings,  after  the  taking  of  Oporto,  do  not  all 
bear  the  jsame  stamp.  The  administration  of  the  civil  affairs  appears 
to  have  engrossed  the  marshal's  attention,  and  his  absence  from  the 
immediate  scene  of  action  sensibly  afiected  the  operations.  Franceschi 
showed  too  much  respect  for  Trant's  corps ;  Loison's  movements  were 
timid  and  slow ;  even  Laborde's  genius  seems  to  have  been  asleep.  The 
importance  of  crushing  Sylveira  was  obvious,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
necessary  in  war  than  to  strike  with  all  the  force  you  can  at  once ;  but 
here  Caulincourt  was  first  sent,  and  being  too  weak,  Lioison  re-enforced 
him,  Laborde  re-enforced  Loison,  and  all  were  scarcely  sufficient  at  last 
to  do  that  which  half  would  have  done  at  first.  But  the  whole  of  these 
transactions  are  obscure.  The  great  delay  that  took  place  before  the 
bridge  of  Amarante,  and  the  hesitation  and  frequent  recurrence  for  orders 
to  the  marshal,  indicate  want  of  zeal,  or  a  desire  to  procrastinate,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Soult's  wishes.  Judging  from  Mr.  Noble's  history  of  the  cam- 
paign, this  must  be  traced  to  a  conspiracy  in  the  French  army,  which 
shall  be  touched  upon  hereafter. 

4**.  The  resistance  made  by  the  Portuguese  peasantry  was  infinitely 
creditable  to  their  courage ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  thd 
inefficacy  of  a  like  defence,  when  unsupported  by  good  troops.'  No 
country  is  more  favourable  to  such  a  warfare  than  the  northern  provinces 
of  Portugal :  the  people  were  brave,  they  had  the  assistance  of  the  orga- 
nized forces  under  Romana,  Sylveira,  Eben,  and  the  bishop ;  yet  Soult, 
in  the  very  worst  season  of  the  year,  overcoming  all  resistance,  penetrated 
to  Oporto  without  an  actual  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred,  including  the  twelve  hundred  sick, 
captured  at  Chaves. 

ROMANA. 

l"".  Romana  remained  at  Oimbra  and  Monterey,  unmolested,  from  tbe 
21st  of  January  to  the  6th  of  March ;  ha  had  therefore  time  to  reorganize 
his  forces,  and  he  had,  in  fact,  ten  thousand  regular  troops  in  tolerable 
order.  He  knew  on  the  11th  or  12th  that  Soult  was  preparing  to  pass 
the  Minho,  between  Tuy  and  Guardia.  He  knew  also  that  the  people  of 
Ribadavia  and  Orensc  were  in  arms ;  that  those  on  the  Arosa  were  pre- 
paring to  rise ;  and  that  consequently  the  French  must,  were  it  only  from 
want  of  food,  break  out  of  the  contracted  position  they  occupied  either  by 
Ribadavia  and  Orense,  or  by  crossing  the  Minho,  or  by  retreating  to  St. 
Jago.  With  these  guides,  the  path  of  the  Spanish  general  was  as  plain 
as  the  writing  on  the  wall :  he  was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  regular 
troops,  and  two  marches  would  have  brought  him  to  Ribadavia;  in  front 
of  that  town  he  might  have  occupied  a  position  close  on  the  led  flank  of 
the  French,  rallied  all  the  insurgents  about  him,  and  organized  a  formi- 
dable warfare.  The  French  dared  not  have  attempted  the  passage  of 
the  Minho  while  he  was  in  front  of  Ribadavia,  and  if  they  turned  against 
him,  the  place  was  favourable  for  battle,  the  retreat  open  by  Orense  and 
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Monterey ;  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  artillery  would  have  hampered 
the  pursuit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Soult  had  retreated,  that  alone  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  a  victory,  and  Romana  would  have  been  well 
placed  to  follow,  connecting  himself  with  the  English  vessels  of  war  upon 
that  coast  as  he  advanced. 

2°.  So  far  from  contemplating  operations  of  this  nature,  Romana  did 
not  even  concentrate  his  force ;  but  keeping  it  extended,  in  small  parties, 
along  fifleen  miles  of  country,  indulged  himself  in  speculations  about  his 
enemy's  weakness,  and  the  prospect  of  their  retreating  altogether  from 
the  Peninsula.  He  was  only  roused  from  his  reveries,  by  finding  his 
divisions  beaten  in  detail,  and  himself  forced  either  to  join  the  Portuguese 
with  whom  he  was  quarrelling,  or  to  break  his  promises  to  Sylveira  and 
fly  by  cross  roads  over  the  mountain  on  his  right :  he  adopted  the  latter, 
thus  proving,  that  whatever  might  be  his  resources  for  raising  an  insur- 
rection, he  could  not  direct  one,  and  that  he  was,  although  brave  and 
active,  totally  destitute  of  military  talent.  At  a  later  period  of  the  war, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  aAer  a  long  and  fruitless  military  discussion, 
drily  observed,  that  either  Romana  or  himself  had  mistaken  their  pro- 
fession ! 

SYLVEIBA. 

1*^.  This  Portuguese  general's  first  operations  were  as  ill-conducted  as 
Romana*s ;  his  posts  were  too  extended,  he  made  no  attempt  to  repair  the 
works  of  Chaves,  none  to  aid  the  important  insurrection  of  Ribadavia ; 
but  these  errors  cannot  be  fairly  charged  upon  him,  as  his  officers  were 
so  unruly,  that  they  held  a  council  of  war  perforce,  where  thirty  voted 
for  fighting  at  Chaves,  and  twenty-nine  against  it ;  the  casting  voice  being 
given  by  the  voter  calling  on  the  troops  to  follow  him.  The  afler-move- 
ment,  by  which  Chaves  was  recaptured,  whether  devised  by  Sylveira 
himself,  or  directed  by  Marshal  Beresford,  was  bold  and  skilful ;  but  the 
advance  to  Pefiafiel,  while  La  Houssaye  and  Heudelet  could  firom  Braga 
pass  by  Guimaraens,  and  cut  him  off  from  Amarante,  was  as  rash  as  his 
subsequent  flight  was  disgraceful :  yet,  thanks  to  the  heroic  courage  of 
Colonel  Patrick,  Sylveira's  reputation  as  a  general  was  established  among 
his  countrymen,  by  the  very  action  which  should  have  rtiined  him  in  their 
estimation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Anarchy  in  Portagal — Sir  John  Cradock  quiti  the  command— Sir  Arthur  WeUeslej  arrives 
at  Litbon— llappY  effect  of  hit  pretence — Nominated  captain-general — ^Hia  militarj  poai- 
tion  described— Retolyei  to  march  againit  Soult— Reacnea  Coimbr»— Conapiracj  in  the 
French  armY— D'Argenton'aproceedinga — Sir  Arthur  Wellealey'a  aitnation  comparad  with 
that  of  Sir  John  Cradock. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  narrative  of  Sir  John  Cradock's  pro-  • 
coedings  was  discontinued,  at  the  moment  when  that  general,  nothing 
shaken  by  the  importunities  of  the  regency,  the  representations  of  Marshid 
Boresford  or  the  advice  of  Mr.  Frere,  resolved  to  wait  at  Lumiar  for  the 
arrival  of  the  promised  re*enforcements  from  England.  While  in  this 
position,  he  made  every  exertion  to  obtain  transport  for  the  supplies,  re- 
mounts for  the  cavalry,  and  draught  animals  for  the  artillery ;  but  the 
Portuguese  government  save  him  no  assistance,  and  an  attempt  to  procure 
horses  and  mules  in  Morocco  proving  unsuccessful,  the  army  was  ao 
scantily  furnished  that,  other  reasons  failing,  this  alone  would  have  pie- 
vented  any  advance  towards  the  frontier.* 

The  singular  inactivity  of  Victor  surprised  Cradock,  but  did  not  alter 
his  resolution ;  yet  being  continually  importuned  to  advance,  be,  whea 
assured  that  five  thousand  men  of  the  promised  reinforcement^  were 
actually  off  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  subjecUf 
All  the  generals  wore  averse  to  marching  on  Oporto  except  Beresford, 
and  ho  admitted  that  its  propriety  depended  on  Victor's  movements: 
meanwhile,  that  marshal  approached  Badajoz,  Lapisse  came  down  upon 
the  Ajmoda,  and  Soult,  afler  storming  Oporto,  pushed  his  advanced  posts 
to  the  V  ouga.  A  cry  of  treason  was  instantly  heard  throughout  PortunI, 
and  both  the  people  and  the  soldiers  evinced  a  spirit  truly  alarming.  The 
latter,  disregarding  the  authority  of  Beresford,  and  menacing  their  own 
officers,  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  slay  a  thousand  traitors  in 
Lisbon ;  and  the  regiments  in  Abrantes  even  abandoned  that  post,  and 
marched  to  join  Trant  upon  the  Vouga.^  But  when  these  disorders  were 
at  the  worst,  and  when  a  vigorous  movement  of  Victor  and  Lapisse  would 
have  produced  fatal  consequences,  General  Hill  landed  with  about  five 
thousand  men  and  three  hundred  artillery  horses*  Cradock  then  reeolved 
to  advance,  moved  thereto  by  the  representati(ms  of  Beresford,  wlio 
thought  such  a  measure  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  confidence,  to 
ensure  the  obedience  of  the  native  troops,  and  to  enable  him  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  safety  of  Abrantes.^  Thus  about  the  time  that  Tuj  was 
relieved  by  the  French,  and  that  Sylveira  was  attacked  at  P^nafiel  by 
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Laborde,  the  English  army  was  put  in  motion,  part  upon  Caldas  and 
Obidos,  part  upon  Rio  Mayor;  the  campaign  was  therefore  actually 
commenced  by  Cradock,  when  that  general,  although  his  measures  had 
been  all  approved  of  by  his  government,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
required  to  surrender  his  command  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  proceed 
himself  to  Gibraltar.  It  would  appear  that  this  arrangement  was  adopted 
after  a  struggle  in  the  cabinet,*  and  certainly  neither  the  particular  choice 
nor  the  general  principle  of  employing  men  of  talent  without  regard  to 
seniority  can  be  censured  ;  nevertheless,  Sir  John  Cradock  was  used  un- 
worthily. A  general  of  his  rank  would  never  have  accepted  a  command 
on  such  terms,  and  it  was  neither  just  nor  decent  to  expose  him  to  an 
unmerited  mortification. 

Before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Cradock  had  assembled  the  army 
at  Leiria,  and  established  his  magazines  at  Abrantes,  Santarem,  and 
Peniche ;  but  as  the  admiral,  fearing  the  difficult  navigation  at  that  season, 
would  not  send  victuallers  to  the  latter  place,  the  magazines  there  were 
but  scantily  supplied.  Meanwhile,  Lapisse  made  way  by  Alcantara  to 
Merida,  the  recapture  of  Chaves  became  known,  and  the  insurrection  in 
Beira  and  Tras  os  Montes  took  its  full  spring.  Trant's  force  also  in- 
creased on  the  Vouga,  and  Beresford,  who  had  succeeded  in  restoring 
order  among  the  Portuguese  battalions,  was  more  than  ever  urgent  for  an 
attack  upon  Soult ;  nevertheless  Cradock,  unprovided  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  cavalry,  unable  to  procure  provisions  or  forage,  and  fearful  for  the 
safety  of  Lisbon,  refused,  and  the  24th  of  April  hearing  that  his  successor 
had  arrived,  resigned  the  command  and  repaired  to  Gibraltar. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  tlie  22d  of  April.  On  the  24th  he  signified 
to  the  British  ministers,  that  affairs  being  in  the  condition  contemplated 
by  them,  it  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  ;'|'  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  attention,  as  indicating  that  the  defence  of  Portu- 
gal was  even  then  considered  a  secondary  object,  and  of  uncertain  promise. 
The  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  was  never  due  to  the  foresight  and  per- 
severance of  the  English  ministers,  but  to  the  firmness  and  skill  of  the 
British  generals,  and  to  the  courage  of  troops  whom  no  dangers  could 
daunt  and  no  hardships  dishearten,  while  they  remedied  the  eternal  errors 
of  the  cabinet. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  a  man  known  only  as  a  victorious  comman- 
der created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Portugal.  The  regency  immedi- 
ately nominated  him  marshal-general  of  their  troops ;  the  people,  always 
fond  of  novelty,  hailed  his  presence  with  enthusiasm;  and  all  those 
persons,  whether  Portuguese  or  British,  who  had  blamed  Sir  John  Cra- 
dock*s  prudent  caution,  now  anticipating  a  change  of  system,  spake  largely 
and  confidently  of  the  future  operations :  in  truth,  all  classes  were  greatly 
excited,  and  an  undefined  yet  powerful  sentiment  that  something  great 
would  soon  be  achieved  pervaded  the  public  mind.  Sir  Arthur's  plans 
were,  however,  neither  hastily  adopted  nor  recklessly  hurried  forward  ;i 
like  Cradock,  he  felt  the  danger  of  removing  far  from  Lisbon  while  Victor 
was  on  the  Alemtejo  frontier,  and  he  anxiously  weighed  his  own  resources 
against  those  at  the  enemy's  disposal.  Not  that  he  wavered  between 
offensive  and  defensive  movements ;  a  general  of  his  discernment  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  that  if  the  French  were  acting  upon  any  concerted 
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plan,  the  false  march  of  Lapisse  to  Merida  had  marred  their  combiDatioiis, 
by  placing  a  whole  nation,  with  all  its  fortresses  and  all  its  forces,  whether 
insurgents,  regular  troops,  or  auxiliaries,  between  the  armies  of  Victor  and 
Soult;  and  that  neither  concert  nor  communication  could  longer  exist 
between  those  marshals- 

Soult's  ofiensive  strength  was  also  evidently  exhausted;  he  might 
establish  himself  firmly  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Duero,  but  he  could 
not,  alone,  force  his  way  to  Lisbon,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  in 
'a  season  when  the  waters  were  full,  and  through  a  country  tangled  with 
rivers,  mountains,  and  defiles.  He  could  not  hope,  with  twenty-fbur 
thousand  men,  to  beat  a  whole  people  in  arms,  assisted  by  an  auxiliary 
army  of  as  high  reputation,  and  nearly  as  numerous  as  his  own ;  and, 
moreover,  there  were  discontents  and  conspiracy  in  his  camp,  and  of  this 
Sir  Arthur  was  aware.  Soult  alone,  then,  was  no  longer  formidable  to 
the  capital ;  but  that  which  weakened  him  increased  the  ofiensive  power 
of  Victor,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  might 
march  straight  upon  Lisbon,  and  through  an  open  country,  the  only  bar- 
rier being  the  Tagus,  a  river  fordable  in  almost  all  seasons.  Such  a 
movement,  or  even  the  semblance  of  it,  must  perforce  draw  the  British 
and  native  armies  to  that  side,  and  then  Soult,  coming  down  to  the  Mon- 
dego,  might  from  thence  connect  his  operations  with  victor^s  by  the  line 
of  the  Zezere,  or  advance  at  once  on  Lisbon,  as  occasion  offered. 

Now,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign,  the  military  resooxoes 
of  the  English  general  were, 

1^.  His  central  position. 

2°.  The  British  and  German  troops,  about  twenty-six  thousand  in 
number;  of  which  those  present  under  arms,  including  sergeants, 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand,  with  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
horses  and  mules.  But  in  the  British  army  corporals  and  privates 
only  are  understood  in  the  present  under  arms,  whereas  in  the  French 
army  that  term  includes  all  military  persons,  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  soldiers,  drummers,  combatants  and  non-combatants,  a 
distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  the  forces  on  each  side. 

3°.  The  Portuguese  troops  of  the  line;  of  which  there  might  be 
organized  and  armed  about  sixteen  thousand. 

Nearly  all  these  troops  were  already  collected,  or  capable  of  being 
collected  in  a  short  time,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Mond^;o;  and 
beyond  the  latter  river,  Trant  and  Sylveira  commanded  separate  corps: 
the  one  upon  the  Vouga,  the  other  on  the  Tamega. 

4°.  The  militia  and  the  ordenan9as,  which  may  be  denominated  the 
insurgent  force. 

5**.  The  fortresses  of  Almeida,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Elvas,  Abrantes, 
Peniche,  and  Badajoz. 

6**.  The  English  fleet,  the  Portuguese  craft,  and  the  free  use  of  the  coast 
and  river  navigation  for  his  supplies. 

7®.  The  assistance  of  Cuesta,  who  had  six  thousand  cavalry  and 
thirty  thousand  infantry,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  were  actually 
about  the  defiles  of  Monasterio  in  front  of  Victor's  posts. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  moral  resources  were  the  high  courage  of  hii 
own  troops ;  his  personal  popularity;  the  energy  of  an  excited  people;  a 
favourable  moment ;  the  presentiment  of  victory,  and  a  mind  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

In  a  strategic  point  of  view,  to  fall  upon  Victor  was  best,  because  he 
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was  the  most  dangerous  neighbour  to  Portugal ;  because  his  defeat  would 
prove  most  detrimental  to  the  French,  most  advantageous  to  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  because  the  greatest  body  of  troops  could  be  brought  to 
bear  against  him.  On  tlie  other  hand,  Soult  held  a  rich  province,  from 
whence  the  chief  supply  of  cattle  for  the  army  was  derived ;  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  and  was  there  forming  a 
French  party;  finally,  the  feelings  of  the  regency  and  the  people  were 
greatly  troubled  by  the  loss  of  Oporto,  and  their  desire  to  regain  it  was 
strongly  expressed.  To  attack  Victor,  it  was  indispensable  to  concert 
operations  with  Cuesta;  but  that  general  was  ill-disposed  towards  the 
British,  and  to  ensure  his  co-operation  would  have  required  time,  which 
could  be  better  employed  in  expelling  Soult.  For  these  reasons,  Sir 
Arthur  VVellesley  determined  to  attack  the  last-named  marshal  without 
delay ;  intending,  if  successful,  to  establish  a  good  system  of  defence  in 
the  northern  provinces,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  Cuesta,  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Victor,  hoping  thus  to  relieve  Gallicia  more  effectually  than 
by  following  the  French  into  that  province. 

The  security  of  Lisbon  being  the  pivot  of  the  operations  against  Soult, 
time  was  the  principal  object  to  be  gained.  If  Victor  came  fiercely  on, 
he  could  not  be  stopped,  but  his  course  might  be  impeded;  his  path 
could  not  be  blocked,  but  it  might  be  planted  with  thorns.  To  efiect  this, 
seven  thousand  Portuguese  troops  were  immediately  directed  upon 
Abrantes  and  Santarem,  whither  two  British  battalions  and  two  r^- 
roents  of  cavalry  just  disembarked,  also  marched,  and  were  there  joii^ 
by  three  other  battalions  drafted  from  the  army  at  Lieiria.  A  body  of 
two  thousand  men,  composed  of  a  militia  regiment,  and  the  Lusitanian 
legion  which  remained  near  Castello  Branco  after  Lapisse  had  crossed 
the  Tagus,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mayne,  and 
directed  to  take  post  at  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  having  orders  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and,  if  necessary,  to  blow  up  the  structure.  At 
the  same  time,  the  flying  bridges  at  Villa  Velha  and  Ahrantes  were 
removed,  the  garrison  of  the  latter  place  was  re-enforced,  and  Greneral 
Mackenzie  was  appointed  to  command  all  the  troops,  whether  Portuguese 
or  British,  thus  distributed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  These 
precautions  appeared  sufficient,  especially  as  there  was  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  believe  the  French  weaker  than  they  really  were ;  Victor  could 
not  by  a  mere  demonstration  shake  this  line  of  defence ;  and  if  he  forced 
the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  and  penetrated  by  the  sterile  and  difficult  route 
formerly  followed  by  Junot,  it  would  bring  him,  without  guns,  upon 
Abrantes ;  but  Abrantes  was  already  capable  of  a  short  resistance,  and 
Mackenzie  would  have  had  time  to  line  the  rugged  banks  of  the  Zezere. 

If,  however,  Victor,  leaving  Badajoz  and  Elvas  behind  him,  should  pass 
through  the  Alemtejo  and  cross  the  Tagus  between  Abrantes  and  Lisbon, 
he  was*  to  be  feared ;  but  Cuesta  had  promised  to  follow  closely  in  the 
French  general's  rear,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mackenzie, 
although  he  might  be  unable  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river,  would  not 
sufler  himself  to  be  cut  off  from  the  capital,  where,  having  the  assistance 
of  the  fleet,  the  aid  of  the  citizens,  and  the  chance  of  re-enforcements 
from  England,  he  might  defend  himself  until  the  army  could  return  from 
the  Duero.  Moreover,  Victor  was  eighteen  marches  from  Lisbon,  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  he  and  Soult  could  act  in  concert,  and  the  allied 
army,  having  a  sure  and  rapid  mode  of  correspondence  with  Cuesta,  was 
already  within  four  marches  of  Oporto. 
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3**.  Napoleon's  attention,  divided  between  Austria  and  Spain,  must 
have  been  somewhat  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  allowance  for  the  very  rugged  country 
through  which  Soult  had  to  march,  at  a  season  when  all  the  rivers  and 
streams  were  overflowing;  and  as  the  combinations  of  war  are  con* 
tinually  changing,  the  delay  thus  occasioned  rendered  Lapisse's  instruc- 
tions faulty  ;  for,  although  it  be  true,  that  if  the  latter  had  marched  by 
Guarda  upon  Abrantes,  while  Soult  advanced  to  Lisbon  by  Coimbra  and 
Victor  entered  the  Alemtejo,  Portugal  would  have  been  conquered  without 
difficulty  ;  yet  the  combination  was  so  wide,  and  the  communications  lo 
uncertain,  that  the  unity  of  action  could  not  be  ensured.  Soult,  weakened 
by  the  ol^tacles  he  encountered,  required  re-enforcements  afler  the  taking 
of  Oporto ;  and  if  Lapisse,  attaching  himself  to  Soult*s  instead  of  to 
Victor's  inoarsion,  had  then  marched  upon  Viseu,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
would  have  been  enabled  to  win  his  way  without  regard  to  the  co-opera- 
tion in  the  Alemtejo. 

4*.  The  first  error  of  the  French,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  shown, 
inust  therefore  be  attributed  to  Napoleon,  because  he  overlooked  the  pro- 
bable chances  of  delay,  combined  the  operations  on  too  wide  a  scale,  and 
gave  Ciudad  Rodri^o  and  Abrantes,  instead  of  Lamego  and  Viseu,  for 
the  direction  of  Lapisse's  march.  I  say,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  shown, 
for  it  is  scarcely  discreet  to  censure  Napoleon's  military  dispositions 
however  erroneous  they  may  appear  to  have  been  ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
in  this  case,  his  errors,  if  errors  they  were,  although  sufficient  to  em- 
barrass his  lieutenants,  will  not  account  for  their  entire  failure.  Above 
sixty  thousand  men  were  put  in  motion  by  him,  upon  good  military 
principles,  for  the  subjugation  of  Lisbon ;  we  must  therefore  search 
the  particular  conduct  of  the  generals  for  the  reason  why  a  prtriect  pf 
NapdUorCs^  to  be  execiUed  by  sixty  ttiousand  Fretick  veterans^  shomd  have 
ended  as  idly  and  ineffectually  as  if  it  had  been  concocted  by  the  Spanish 
junta. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SEFABATB  OPERATIONS  OF  LAPISSE,  VICTOR,  SOULT, 
ROHANA,  8YLVEIRA,  AND  CUESTA. 

LAPISSE. 

1^.  An  intercepted  letter  of  General  Maupetit,  shows  the  small  pains 
taken  by  Lapisse  to  communicate  with  Soult.  He  directs  that  even  so 
many  as  three  hundred  men  should  patrole  towards  Tras  os  Montes,  to 
obtain  information  of  the  second  corps,  at  a  time  when  the  object  was  so 
important  that  his  whole  force  should  have  moved  in  mass  rather  than 
have  failed  of  intelligence. 

2°.  The  manner  in  which  he  suffered  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  gather 
strength  and  to  insult  his  outposts  was  inexcusable.  He  might  have 
marched  straight  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  and  dispersed  everv 
thing  in  his  front ;  one  of  those  fortresses  would  probably  hare  fallen,  if 
not  both,  and  from  thence  a  strong  detachment  pushed  towards  Lam^b, 
would  not  only  have  ascertained  the  situation  of  the  second  corps,  but 
would  have  greatly  aided  its  progress  by  threatening  Oporto  and  Braga. 
It  cannot  be  urged  that  Salamanca  required  the  presence  of  a  large  fbroe, 
because,  in  that  open  country,  the  people  were  at  the  mercy  of  Bessieres* 
cavalry,  and  so  sensible  were  the  local  junta  of  this,  that  both  Salamanca 
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had  appeared  at  Marshal  Beresford's  head-quarters,  with  proposals  from 
the  French  malecontents,  who  desired  to  have  an  English  officer  sent  to 
them,  to  arrange  the  execution  of  a  plan,  which  was  to  be  commenced  by 
seizing  their  general,  and  giving  him  over  to  the  British  outposts.  This 
was  a  detestable  project,  for  it  is  not  in  the  field,  and  with  a  foreign  enemy, 
that  soldiers  should  concert  the  overthrow  of  their  country's  institutions. 
It  would  be  idle  and  impertinent  in  a  foreigner  to  say  how  much  ^nd  how  • 
long  men  shall  bear  with  what  they  deem  an  oppressive  government ;  yet 
there  is  a  distinct  and  especial  loyalty  due  from  a  soldier  to  his  general 
in  the  field ;  a  compact  of  honour,  which  it  is  singularly  base  to  violate, 
and  so  it  has  in  all  ages  been  considered.  When  the  Macedonian  Argy- 
raspides  delivered  their  general,  Eumenes,  in  bonds  to  Antigonus,  the 
latter,  although  he  had  tempted  them  to  the  deed  and  scrupled  not  to  slay 
the  hero,  reproached  the  treacherous  soldiers  for  their  conduct,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  all  men  destroyed  them :  yet  Antigonus  was  not  a 
foreign  enemy,  but  of  their  own  kin  and  blood. 

An  English  lieutenant-colonel  attached  to  the  Portuguese  service  reluc- 
tantly undertook  the  duty  of  meeting  these  French  conspirators,  and 
penetrated  by  night,  in  uniform,  behind  the  French  outposts,  by  the  lake 
of  Aveiro  or  Ovar.  He  had  previously  arranged  that  one  of  the  male* 
contents  should  meet  him  on  the  water,  but  the  boats  unknowingly  passed 
each  other  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  Englishman  returned  to  Aveiro,  he 
found  John  Viana,  in  company  with  the  French  adjutant-major,  D'Argen* 
ton.  The  latter  confirmed  what  Viana  had  declared  at  Thomar,  and  he 
expressed  great  respect  for  Soult,  yet  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing him  before  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  soldiers ;  he  readily  agreed 
to  wait  in  person  upon  Beresford,  saying  he  was  himself  too  strongly 
supported  in  the  French  army  to  be  afraid.  Marshal  Beresford  was  then 
at  Lisbon,  thither  D'Argenton  followed,  and  having  seen  him  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  remained  five  days  in  that  capital,  and  then  returned 
to  Oporto.  While  at  Lisbon,  in  addition  to  his  former  reasons  for  this 
conspiracy,  he  stated  that  Soult  wished  to  make  himself  king  of  Portugal ; 
an  error  into  which  many  persons  naturally  fell,  from  the  circumstances 
I  have  already  noticed. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  at  Coimbra,  D'Argenton  appeared 
again  at  the  English  head-quarters ;  this  time,  however,  by  the  order  of 
Sir  Arthur,  he  was  conducted  through  by-paths,  hud  returned  convinced, 
from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  that  although  the  allies  were  in  force 
on  the  Mondego,  many  days  must  elapse  before  they  could  be  in  a  con* 
dition  to  attack  Oporto.  During  his  absence,  he  had  been  denounced 
by  General  Lefebvre,  who  was  falsely  imagined  to  be  favourable  to  the 
conspiracy,  and  being  arrested,  passports  signed  by  Admiral  Berkeley, 
which  this  unfortunate  man,  contrary  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  urgent 
recommendation,  had  insisted  upon  having,  completely  proved  his  guilt. 
Soult,  until  that  moment  without  suspicion,  beheld  with  amazement  the 
abyss  that  yawned  beneath  his  feet,  but  his  firmness  did  not  desert  him. 
He  ofi^ered  D'Argenton  pardon,  and  even  reward,  if  he  would  disclose  the 
names  of  the  other  conspirators  and  relate  truly  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
English  and  Portuguese  armies.  The  prisoner,  to  save  his  life,  readily 
told  all  he  knew  of  the  British  ;  but  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  foresight  had 
rendered  that  tale  useless ;  and  with  respect  to  his  French  accomplices, 
D'Argenton  was  at  first  firm.  Exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  even  defied  the  marshal's  power,  and  advised  him,  as  the 
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safest  course,  to  adopt  the  conspirators'  sentiments ;  nor  was  his  boldnew 
fatal  to  him  at  the  moment,  for  Soult,  anxious  to  ascertaia  the  extent  of 
the  danger,  delayed  executing  him,  and  he  effected  his  escape  during  the 
subsequent  operations.  He  was  not  the  only  person  who  communicated 
secretly  with  the  British  general :  Ck)lonel  Donadieu  and  Colonel  Lafitte 
were  also  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  ,*  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  had 
an  interview  with  Sir  Arthur,  between  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies,  aod 
from  the  first  the  malecontents  were  urgent  that  the  movements  of  the 
allied  forces  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  favour  their  proceedings :  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  however,  having  little  dependence  upon  intrigue,  stenilj 
intimated  that  his  operations  could  not  be  regulated  by  their  plots,  and 
hastened  his  military  measures. 

Under  the  impression  that  Sylveira  was  successfully  defending  the  line 
of  the  Tamega,  the  British  general  at  first  resolved  to  re-enforce  him  by 
sending  Beresford's  and  Wilson's  corps  across  the  Duero  at  Lamego,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  cut  Soult  off  from  Tras  os  Montes ;  intending,  when 
their  junction  was  effected,  to  march  with  his  own  army  direct  upon 
Oporto,  and  to  cross  the  Duero  near  that  town,  by  the  aid  of  Beresfonft 
corps,  which  would  then  be  on  the  right  bank.  This  measure,  if  executed, 
would,  including  Trant's,  Wilson's,  and  Sylveira's  people,  have  placed  a 
mass  of  thirty  thousand  troops,  regulars  and  irregulars,  between  the  Tras 
OS  Montes  and  Soult ;  the  latter  must  then  have  fought  a  battle  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances,  or  have  fallen  back  on  the  Minho,  wjiich  hie 
could  scarcely  have  passed  at  that  season  while  pressed  by  the  pursuing 
army.    But  the  plan  was  necessarily  abandoned  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  bridge  of  Amarante  was  forced,  and  that  Sylveira,  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  was  driven  over  the  Duero.   The  news  of  this  disaster  only 
reached  Coimbra  the  4th  of  May,  and,  on  the  5th,  a  part  of  the  army  was 
already  in  motion  to  execute  a  fresh  project,  adapted  to  the  change  of 
affairs.  But  as  this  eagerness  to  fall  on  Soult  may  appear  to  justify  those 
who  censured  Sir  John  Cradock's  caution,  it  may  here  be  well  to  show 
how  far  the  circumstances  were  changed.    When  Cradock  refused  to 
advanc/C,  the  Portuguese  troops  were  insubordinate  and  disoi^nized ;  they 
were  now  obedient  and  improved  in  discipline.    Sir  John  Cradock  bad 
scarcely  any  cavalry ;  but  four  regiments  had  since  been  added.    In  tbe 
middle  of  April,  Cuesta  was  only  gathering  the  wrecks  of  his  forces  afler 
Medellin ;  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand  men.    The  in- 
tention of  the  British  government  had  been  doubtful,  they  were  no  longer 
so.    Sir  John  Cradock's  influence  had  been  restricted,  the  new  general 
came  out  with  enlarged  powers,  the  full  confidence  of  the  ministers,  and 
with  Portuguese  rank.    His  reputation,  his  popularity,  and  the  disposition 
of  mankind,  always  prone  to  magnify  the  future,  whether  for  good  or  bad, 
combined  to  give  an  unusual  impulse  to  public  feeling,  and  enabled  him 
to  dictate  at  once  to  the  regency,  the  diplomatists,  the  generals,  and  the 
people ;  to  disregard  all  petty  jealousies  and  intrigues,  and  to  calculate 
upon  resources  from  which  his  predecessor  was  debarred.    Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  habituated  to  the  command  of  armies,  was  moreover  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  loAy  genius,  and  a  mind  capacious  of  warlike  affiurs. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Campaign  on  the  Duero— Relative  position  of  the  French  and  English  armies — Sir  Arthur 
Wellesiey  marches  to  the  Vouga— -Sends  Beresford  to  the  Duero— A  division  under 
General  Hill  passes  the  lake  of  Ovar — Attempt  to  surprise  Franceschi  fails— Combat  of 
fJrijon — The  French  recross  the  Duero  and  destroy  the  bridge  at  Oporto — Passage  of  the 
Duero — Soult  retreats  upon  Amarante — Beresford  reaches  Amarante — Loison  retreats 
from  that  town — Sir  Arthur  marches  upon  Braga — Desperate  situation  of  Soult — Hit 
energy — He  crosses  the  Sierra  Catalina — Rejoins  Loison — Reaches  Carvalho  d'Este— 
Falls  back  to  Salamonde — Daring  action  of  Major  Dulong— The  French  pass  the  Ponte 
Nova  and  the  Saltador,  and  retreat  by  Montalegro — Soult  enters  Orense— Observations. 

CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  DUERO. 

After  the  action  of  Amarante,  Laborde's  troops  were  recalled  to 
Oporto,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  regiment  of  infantry  being  left  to  keep 
up  the  communication  with  Loison ;  General  Botilho,  however,  soon  re- 
appeared upon  the  Lima,  Lorges'  dragoons  were  detached  to  watch  him, 
and  meanwhile  Mermet's  division  was  pushed  towards  the  Vouga.  The 
French  army  was  thus  extended  in  detachments  from  that  river  to  the 
Tamega,  occupying  two  sides  of  a  triangle ;  its  flanks  were  presented  to 
the  enemy,  the  wings  separated  by  the  Duero  and  without  communication, 
except  by  the  boat-bridge  of  Oporto.  It  required  three  days  to  unite  on 
the  centre,  and  five  days  to  concentrate  on  either  extremity. 

The  situation  of  the  allies  was  very  different; — Sir  Arthur  Wellesiey 
having  assembled  the  bulk  of  his  troops  at  Coimbra,  had  the  choice  of  two 
lines  of  operation  :  the  one,  through  Viseu  and  Lamego,  by  which,  in  four 
or  five  marches,  he  could  turn  the  French  left  and  cut  them  off  from  Tras 
OS  Montes ;  the  other  leading  upon  Oporto,  whereby,  in  two  marches,  he 
could  throw  himself  unexpectedly  and  in  very  superior  number,  upon  the 
enemy^s  right,  with  a  prospect  of  crushing  it  between  the  Vouga  and  the 
Duero.  On  the  first  of  these  two  lines,  which  were  seperated  by  the  lofty 
ridges  of  the  Sierra  de  Caramula,  the  march  could  be  covered  by  Wilson's 
corps  which  was  at  Viseu,  and  by  Sylveira's  which  was  near  Lamego. 
Along  the  second,  the  movement  could  be  screened  by  Trant's  corps  on 
the  Vouga. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatians  dispositions  were  made  in  ignorance  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  position,  numbers,  and  intentions.  He  was  not  even 
aware  of  the  vicinity  of  such  an  antagonist,  but  sensible  that  to  advance 
directly  upon  Lisbon  was  beyond  his  own  strength,  he  meditated  to  cross 
the  Tamega,  and  then,  covered  by  that  river  and  the  Duero,  to  follow  the 
great  route  of  Braganza,  and  so  enter  the  Salamanca  country.  It  was  in 
this  view  that  Loison  had  been  directed  to  get  possession  of  Mezamfrio 
and  Pezo  de  Ragoa,  Mermet's  advance  towards  the  Vouga  being  only  to 
support  Franceschi's  retreat,  when  the  army  should  commence  its  move- 
ment towards  the  Tamega.*  The  9th  of  May,  D'Argenton  was  arrested, 
the  film  fell  from  Soult's  eyes,  and  all  the  perils  of  his  position  broke  at 
once  upon  his  view.  Treason  in  his  camp  which  he  could  not  probe ;  a 
powerful  enemy  close  in  his  front ;  the  insurgents  again  active  in  his  rear ; 
the  French  troops  scattered  from  the  Vouga  to  the  Tamega,  from  the 
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Duero  to  the  Lima,  and  commanded  by  officers  whose  fidelity  was  neoeB- 
sarily  suspected,  while  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  was  unknown.* 

Appalling  as  this  prospect  was,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  did  not  quail  at 
the  sight.  The  general  officers  having  assured  him  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops,  he  ordered  Loison  to  keep  Mezamfrio  and  Ragoa,  if  he  could,  but 
under  any  circumstances  to  hold  Amarante  fast ;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
guns  and  stores  at  Oporto  were  then  directed  upon  the  Tamega ;  the  am- 
munition was,  part  removed,  part  destroyed,  and  Lorges  was  directed  to 
withdraw  the  garrison  of  Viana  and  make  for  Amarante ;  D'Argenton  was 
then  closely  and  successfully  pressed  to  discover  his  accomplices,  and  all 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  a  movement  upon  the  Tras  os  Montes 
were  actively  followed  up.  But  the  war  was  coming  on  with  a  full  and 
swiff  tide,  Loison,  upon  whose  vigour  the  success  of  the  operation  depended, 
was  giving  way,  Wollesley  was  already  across  the  Vouga,  and  Francescbi 
was  struggling  in  his  grasp. 

The  English  general  had  resolved  to  operate  along  both  the  routes  before 
spoken  of,  but  the  greater  facility  of  supplying  the  troops  by  the  coast, 
line,  and,  above  all,  the  exposed  position  of  the  French  right  wing,  so  near 
the  allies  and  so  distant  from  succour,  induced  him  to  make  the  principal 
attack  by  the  high-road  leading  to  Oporto.  He  had  one  division  of  cavalry 
and  three  of  infantry,  exclusive  of  Beresford's  corps.  The  first  division, 
composed  of  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  twelve  guns,  was  commanded 
by  Lieulenant-General  Paget.  The  second,  of  three  brigades  of  infantry 
and  six  guns,  by  Lieutenant-General  Sherbrooke.  The  third,  of  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry  and  six  guns,  by  Major-Gencral  Hill.  The  cavalry,  by 
Lieutenant-General  Payne.  The  whole  amounted  to  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  infantry,  fiffeen  hundred  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  guns, 
of  which  six  were  only  three-pounders. 

The  6lh  of  May,  Beresford,  with  six  thousand  Portuguese,  two  British 
battalions,  five  companies  of  riflemen,  and  a  squadron  of  heavy  cavalr)', 
marched  upon  Lamego  by  the  road  of  Viseu.  On  the  7th,  the  light 
cavalry,  and  Paget's  division,  advanced  towards  the  Vouga  by  the  Oporto 
road,  but  halted,  on  the  8th,  to  give  Beresford  time  to  reach  the  Upper 
Duero  before  the  attack  on  the  French  right  should  commence.  The  9th, 
they  resumed  their  march  for  the  bridge  of  Vouga,  Hill's  division  took  the 
Aveiro  road,  and  the  whole  reached  the  line  of  the  Vouga  river  that 
evening ;  but  Paget's  division  was  not  brought  up  until  affer  dark,  and 
then  with  caution,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  guard  from  seeing  the  columns, 
the  intent  being  to  surprise  Franceschi  the  next  morning. 

That  general,  with  all  his  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  Mermet's  division,  and 
six  guns,  occupied  a  village,  eight  miles  beyond  Vouga  bridge,  called 
Albergaria  Nova ;  the  remainder  of  Mermet's  infantry  were  at  Grijon, 
one  march  in  the  rear  on  the  main  road  to  Oporto.  Franceschi  had  that 
day  informed  Soult,  that  the  allied  forces  were  collecting  on  the  Mondego, 
and  that  Trant's  posts  had  closed  upon  the  Vouga ;  he  was,  however, 
from  suspecting  that  the  whole  army  was  upon  the  last  river,  although, 
from  the  imprudent  conversation  of  an  English  officer  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce,  he  had  reason  to  expect  an  attack  of  some  kind. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  plan  was  partly  arranged  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  field-oflicer  who  had  met  D'Argenton,  and  who  had  observed, 
during  his  intercourse  with  the  conspirators,  that  the  lake  of  Ovar  was 


*  S.:  Journal  of  Operations,  MS. 
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unguarded  by  the  French,  although  it  extended  twenty  miles  behind  their 
outposts,  and  all  the  boats  were  at  Aveiro,  which  was  in  possession  of  the 
allies.  On  this  information  it  was  decided  to  turn  the  enemy^s  right  by 
the  lake.  Accordingly,  General  Hill  embarked  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  with  one  brigade,  the  other  being  to  follow  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  fishermen  looked  on  at  first  with  surprise,  but,  soon,  comprehending 
the  object,  voluntarily  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  boats,  and  worked  with 
such  a  will,  that  the  whole  flotilla  arrived  at  Ovar  precisely  at  sunrise  on 
the  10th,  when  the  troops  immediately  disembarked.  That  day,  also, 
Beresford,  having  rallied  Wilson's  corps  upon  his  own,  reached  Pezo  de 
Ragoa,  and  he  it  was,  that  had  repulsed  Loison  and  pursued  him  to 
Amarantc. 

Both  flanks  of  the  French  army  were  now  turned,  at  the  same  moment 
Sir  Arthur  fell  with  the  main  body  upon  Franceschi ;  for  while  the  flotilla 
was  navigating  the  lake  of  Ovar,  the  attempt  to  surprise  that  general  at 
Albcrgaria  Nova  was  in  progress.  Sherbrooke's  division  was  not  yet  up ; 
but  General  Cotton,  with  the  light  cavalry,  crossing  the  Vouga  a  little 
aflcr  midnight,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  enemy's  leA,  and  get  behind  him, 
while  the  head  of  Paget's  division  marching  a  little  later,  passed  through 
the  defiles  of  Vouga,  directly  upon  Albergaria.  Trant's  corps  was  to 
make  way  between  Paget's  division  and  the  lake  of  Aveiro,  but  this  enter- 
prise, so  well  conceived,  was  baflled  by  petty  events,  such  as  always 
abound  in  war.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  did  not  perfectly  know  the  ground 
beyond  the  Vouga,  and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  9th,  Colonel  Trant 
having  ascertained  that  an  impracticable  ravine,  extending  from  the  lake 
to  Oliveira  de  Azemis,  would  prevent  him  from  obeying  his  orders,  passed 
the  bridge  of  Vouga  and  carried  his  own  guns  beyond  the  defiles,  thinking 
thus  to  leave  the  bridge  clear  for  the  British  artillery,  and  for  Richard 
Stewart's  brigade,  which  had  been  charged  to  conduct  the  British  cannon ; 
but  this  last  task  was  difficult ;  several  carriages  broke  down,  and  Trant's 
corps  took  the  lead  of  Paget's  column,  the  march  of  which  was  impeded 
by  the  broken  gun-carriages.  Meanwhile  the  cavalry  under  Cotton  were 
misled  by  the  guides,  and  came,  in  broad  daylight,  upon  Franceschi,  who, 
with  his  flank  resting  upon  a  wood  garnished  with  infantry,  boldly  ofiTered 
a  battle  that  Cotton  dared  not  under  such  circumstances  accept.  Thus 
an  hour's  delay  produced  by  a  few  trifling  accidents,  marred  a  combination 
that  would  have  shorn  Soult  of  a  third  of  his  infantry,  and  all  his  light 
cavalry ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  Franceschi's  horsemen 
were  cut  ofl!*,  and  General  Hill  at  Ovar,  Mermet's  division  could  have 
escaped  across  the  Duero. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came  up  to  Albergaria  with  Paget's  infan- 
try, Franceschi  was  still  in  position  skirmishing  with  Trant's  corps ;  and 
evidently  ignorant  of  what  a  force  was  advancing  against  him.  Being 
immediately  attacked,  and  his  foot  dislodged  from  the  wood,  he  retreated 
along  the  road  to  Oliveira  de  Azemis,  briskly  pursued  by  the  allied  infan- 
try. Nevertheless,  valiantly  extricating  himself  from  this  perilous  situa- 
tion, he  reached  Oliveira  without  any  serious  loss,  and  continuing  his 
march  during  the  night  by  Feira,  joined  Mermct  next  morning  at  Grijon. 
Franceschi,  in  the  course  of  the  10th,  could  have  seen  the  whole  of  the 
English  army,  including  the  troops  with  Hill,  and  it  may  create  surprise 
that  he  should  pass  so  near  the  latter  general  without  being  attacked,  but 
Hill  was  strictly  obedient  to  his  orders,  which  forbade  him  to  act  on  the 
enemy's  rear ;  and  those  orders  were  wise  and  prudent,  because  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  operating  with  small  bodies  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  an  enemy  is 
vicious.  While  the  number  of  men  on  the  left  of  the  Duero  was  unknown, 
it  would  have  been  rash  to  interpose  a  single  brigade  between  the  ad- 
vanced guard  and  the  main  body  of  the  French.  The  object  of  Hill's 
being  sent  to  Ovar  was,  1^.  that  the  line  of  march  might  be  eased,  and 
the  enemy's  attention  distracted  ;  2^.  that  a  division  of  fresh  soldiers  might 
be  at  hand  to  follow  the  pursuit,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  bridge  of  Oporto 
pell-mell  with  the  flying  enemy ;  and  it  was  the  soldierlike  retreat  of 
Franceschi  that  prevented  the  last  object  from  being  attained. 

COMBAT  OF  ORIJOlf. 

General  Paget's  division  and  the  cavalry  halted  the  night  of  the  10th  at 
Oliveira ;  Sherbrooke's  division  passed  the  Vouga  later  in  the  day,  and 
remained  in  Albergaria.  The  next  morning  the  pursuit  was  renewed, 
and  the  men,  marching  strongly,  came  up  with  the  enemy  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  French  were  posted  across  the  road  on  a 
range  of  steep  hills,  a  wood,  occupied  with  infantry,  covered  their  right 
flank,  and  their  front  was  protected  by  a  village  and  broken  ground,  but 
their  left  was  ill  placed.  The  British  troops  came  up  briskly  in  one 
column,  the  head  of  which  was  instantly  and  sharply  engaged.  The  16th 
Portuguese  regiment,  quitting  the  lino  of  march,  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
the  wood  covering  his  right,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Grermans,  who 
were  in  the  rear,  bringing  their  left  shoulders  forward,  without  any  hah 
or  check,  turned  the  other  flank  of  the  French :  the  latter  immediately 
abandoned  the  position,  and  being  pressed  in  the  rear  by  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  lost  a  few  killed  and  about  a  hundred  prisoners.  The  heights 
of  Carvalho  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  turn  and  check  the  pursuing 
squadrons,  yet,  when  the  Britisli  infantry  advancing  with  an  impetuous 
pace,  again  drew  near,  they  fell  back,  and  thus  fighting  and  retreating,  a 
blow  and  a  race,  wore  the  day  away.  During  this  combat,  Hill  was  to 
have  marched  by  the  coast-road  towards  Oporto  to  intercept  the  enemy's 
retreat,  but  by  some  error  in  the  transmission  of  orders,  that  general, 
taking  the  route  of  Feira,  crossed  Trant's  line  of  march,  and  the  time 
thus  lost  could  not  be  regained. 

The  British  halted  at  dark.  The  French  passed  the  Duero  in  the  night, 
and  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  all  the  heavy  artillery  and  bciggage  still  in 
Oporto  were  immediately  sent  off  by  the  road  to  Amarante.  Mennet, 
without  halting,  followed  the  same  route  as  far  as  Vallonga  and  Baltar, 
having  orders  to  secure  all  the  boats  and  vigilantly  to  patrole  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Loison,  his  retreat  from  Pezo  de  Ragoa  being 
unknown,  was  again  warned  to  hold  the  Tamega  as  he  valued  the  safety 
of  the  army.  Soult  then  directed  all  the  craft  in  the  Duero  in  his  front 
to  be  secured,  and  having  placed  guards  at  convenient  points,  resolved  to 
hold  Oporto  during  the  12th,  that  Lorges'  dragoons  and  the  different  de- 
tachments might  have  time  to  concentrate  at  Amarante.  But  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia's  attention  was  now  principally  directed  to  the  river  below 
the  city,  for  the  reports  of  the  cavalry  led  him  to  believe  that  Hill's  divi- 
sion  had  been  disembarked  at  Ovar  from  the  ocean,  and  he  expected  that 
the  empty  vessels  would  come  round  to  effect  a  passage  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Duero.  Nevertheless,  thinking  that  Loison  still  held  Mesamfrio  and 
Pezo  with  six  thousand  men,  and  knowing  that  three  brigades  occupied 
intermediate  posts  between  Amarante  and  Oporto,  he  was  satisfied  that 
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his  retreat  was  secure,  and  thought  there  was  no  rashness  in  maintaining 
his  position  for  another  day.  The  conspirators  were  however  busy.  His 
orders  were  neglected  or  only  half  obeyed,  and  false  reports  of  their  exe- 
cution made  to  him. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  heads  of  the  British  columns  arrived  at  Villa 
Nova,  and  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  whole 
army  was  concentrated  there,  yet  hidden  from  Soult  by  the  height  upon 
which  the  convent  of  the  Serra  stood.  The  Duero  rolled  between  tho 
hostile  forces.  The  French,  who  had  suffered  nothing  from  the  previous 
operations,  could  in  two  days  take  post  behind  the  Tamega,  from  whence 
the  retreat  upon  Braganza  would  be  certain ;  and  they  might,  in  passing, 
defeat  Beresford,  for  his  force  was  feeble  as  to  numbers,  and  in  infancy  as 
to  organization.  The  utmost  Sir  Arthur  expected  from  it  was,  that, 
vexing  the  French  line  of  march  and  infesting  the  road  of  Villa  Real,  it 
would  oblige  Soult  to  take  the  less  accessible  route  of  Chaves,  and  retire 
to  Gallicia  instead  of  Leon.  This  however  could  not  happen  unless  the 
main  body  of  the  allies  followed  the  French  closely  from  Oporto;  and  as 
Soult  at  Salamanca  would  have  been  more  formidable  than  ever,  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  campaign  and  the  immediate  safety  of  Beresford's  corps, 
alike  demanded,  that  the  Duero  should  be  quickly  passed.  But  how  force 
the  passage  of  a  river,  deep,  swifl,  more  than  three  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  with  ten  thousand  veterans  guarding  the  opposite  bank  1  Alexander 
the  Great  might  have  turned  from  it  without  shame ! 

The  Serra  rock,  round  which  the  Duero  came  with  a  sharp  elbow, 
prevented  any  view  of  the  upper  river  from  the  town,  and  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  confident  that  all  above  the  city  was  secure,  took  his  station  in 
a  house  westward  of  Oporto,  whence  he  could  discern  the  whole  course 
of  the  lower  river  to  its  mouth.  Meanwhile,  from  the  summit  of  the  Serra, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  an  eagle's  glance,  searched  all  the  opposite 
bank,  and  the  city  and  country  beyond  it ;  he  saw  horses  and  baggage 
moving  on  the  road  to  Vallonga,  and  the  dust  of  columns  in  retreat,  but 
no  large  body  of  troops  near  the  river ;  the  enemy's  guards  were  few  and 
distant  from  each  other,  his  patroles  were  neither  numerous  nor  vigilant, 
and  an  auspicious  negligence  seemed  to  pervade  his  camp.  Suddenly  a 
large  unfinished  building,  called  the  Seminary,  caught  the  English  gene- 
ral's eye.  This  isolated  structure,  having  a  short  easy  access  from  the 
river,  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which,  extending  to  the  water  on 
either  side,  enclosed  an  area  sufficient  for  two  battalions  in  order  of  battle ; 
the  only  egress  was  by  an  iron  gate  opening  on  the  Vallonga  road,  and 
the  building  itself  commanded  every  thing  in  its  vicinity,  except  one  mound, 
which  wa^  within  cannon-shot,  but  too  pointed  to  hold  a  gun.  There 
were  no  French  posts  near,  and  the  direct  line  of  passage  from  the  Serra, 
across  the  river  lo  the  building,  being  to  the  right  hand,  was  hidden  from 
the  troops  in  the  town.  Here,  then,  with  a  marvellous  hardihood.  Sir 
Arthur  resolved,  if  he  could  find  but  one  boat,  to  make  his  way,  in  the 
face  of  a  veteran  army  and  a  renowned  general. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  DUERO. 

A  poor  barber,  evading  the  French  patroles,  had  during  the  night  come 
over  the  water  in  a  small  skiff. .  Colonel  Waters,  a  slaff-oflicer,  a  quick 
daring  man,  discovered  this,  and  aided  by  the  barber,  and  by  the  prior  of 
Amarante,  who  gallantly  offered  his  services,  immediately  passed  the 
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river,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned  unperceived  with  three  large  baizes* 
Meanwhile  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  were  got  up  to  the  convent  of  the 
Scrra,  and  Major-General  John  Murray  was  directed  to  move,  with  the 
German  brigade,  some  squadrons  of  the  14th  dragoons,  and  two  guns,  to 
the  Barca  de  Avintas,  three  miles  above.  He  had  orders  to  seek  for 
boats  and  effect  a  passage  there  also  if  possible,  and  when -Waters 
returned,  some  of  the  English  troops  were  pushed  towards  Murray  io 
support,  while  others  cautiously  approached  the  brink  of  the  river  under 
the  Serra. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  the  French  were  still  tranquil  and  unsuspi- 
cious, the  British  wondering  and  expectant,  when  Sir  Arthur  was  informed 
that  one  boat  was  brought  up  to  the  point  of  passage.  Well^  the 
men  cross,^^  was  his  reply,  and  with  this  simple  order,  an  officer  with 
twenty-five  soldiers  of  the  Bufis  embarked,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
aderwards  were  silently  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  array.  The 
Seminary  was  thus  gained,  all  was  quiet  in  Oporto,  and  a  second  boat 
followed  the  first ;  still  no  hostile  movement  was  seen,  no  sound  heard, 
and  a  third  boat  passed  higher  up  the  river  ;  but  scarcely  had  the  men 
from  this  last  set  foot  on  shore,  when  a  tumultuous  noise  arose  in  the  city, 
the  drums  beat  to  arms,  shouts  arose  from  all  parts,  and  the  people  were 
seen,  vehemently  gesticulating  and  making  signals  from  the  houses,  while 
confused  masses  of  French  troops,  hurrying  ^rth  from  the  streets  by  the 
higher  grounds,  threw  out  swarms  of  skirmishers  who  came  furiously 
down  against  the  Seminary.  The  British  army  instantly  crowded  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  Paget's  and  Hill's  divisions  at  the  point  of  passage,  and 
Sherbrooke's  division  where  the  boat-bridge  had  been  cut  away  from  Villa 
Nova.  Paget  himself  had  passed  in  the  third  boat,  and  having  mounted 
the  roof  of  the  Seminary  was  struck  down  with  a  dangerous  wound.  Hill 
took  his  place.  The  musketry  was  sharp,  voluble,  and  increasing  as  the 
numbers  on  both  sides  accumulated ;  but  the  French  attack  was  eager 
and  constant,  their  fire  augmented  faster  than  that  of  the  English,  and 
their  artillery  also  began  to  play  upon  the  building.  The  British  guns 
from  the  Serra  commanded  indeed  the  whole  enclosure  round  the  Semi- 
nary, and  swept  the  leA  of  the  wall  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confine  the 
French  assault  to  the  side  of  the  iron  gate ;  but  Murray  did  not  appear, 
and  the  struggle  was  so  violent,  and  the  moment  so  critical,  that  Sir 
Arthur  himself  was  only  prevented  from  crossing,  by  the  earnest  repre- 
sentations of  those  about  him,  and  the  just  confidence  he  had  in  General 
Hill. 

At  this  period  some  citizens  came  over  the  Villa  Nova  with  several 
great  boats,  and  Sherbrooke's  people  began  to  cross  in  large  bodies ;  at 
the  same  time,  a  long  loud  shout  in  the  town,  and  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  windows,  gave  notice  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Murray's  troops  were  now  seen  descending 
the  right  bank  from  Avintas,  three  battalions  were  in  the  Seminary,  and 
Hill,  advancing  to  the  enclosure  wall,  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 
French  columns,  as  they  passed,  in  haste  and  confusion,  along  his  front 
by  the  Vallonga  road.  Five  pieces  of  French  artillery  came  gallq)ing 
out  from  the  town  on  the  Icfl,  but  appalled  by  the  terrible  line  of  mus- 
ketry to  be  passed,  the  drivers  suddenly  pulled  up ;  while  thus  hesitating, 
a  volley  from  behind  stretched  most  of  the  artillery-men  on  the  ground, 
and  the  rest,  dispersing  among  the  enclosures,  lefl  their  guns  on  the  road. 
This  volley  was  given  by  a  part  of  Sherbrooke's  people,  who,  having 
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forced  their  way  through  the  streets,  thus  came  upon  the  rear ;  in  fine 
the  passage  was  won,  and  the  allies  were  in  considerable  force  on  the 
French  side  of  the  river.  On  the  left,  General  Sherbrooke,  with  the  bri- 
gade of  guards  and  the  29th  regiment,  had  seized  the  town,  and  was 
pressing  the  rear  of  the  enemy  as  it  quitted  the  streets ;  in  the  centre. 
General  Hill,  holding  the  Seminary  and  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  with  the 
Buffs,  the  48th,  the  66th,  the  16th  Portuguese,  and  a  battalion  of  detach- 
ments,  sent  a  damaging  fire  into  the  French  masses  as  they  passed  him ; 
and  this  line  was  prolonged  on  the  right,  although  with  a  considerable 
interval,  by  General  Murray's  Germans,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  14th 
dragoons.  The  remainder  of  the  army  kept  passing  the  river  at  different 
points,  and  the  artillery,  from  the  Serra,  still  searched  the  enemy's 
columns  as  they  hurried  along  the  line  of  retreat. 

If  General  Murray  had  then  fallen  boldly  in  upon  the  disordered  crowds, 
their  discomfiture  would  have  been  complete ;  but  he  suffered  column  after 
column  to  pass  him,  without  even  a  cannon-shot,  and  seemed  fearful  lest 
they  should  turn  and  push  him  into  the  river.  General  Charles  Stewart 
and  Major  Hervey,  impatient  of  this  timidity,  charged  with  the  two  squad- 
rons of  dragoons,  and  riding  over  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  as  it  was  pushing 
through  a  narrow  road  to  gain  an  opeq  space  beyond,  unhorsed  Laborde 
and  wounded  Foy ;  but  on  the  English  side  Hervey  lost  an  arm,  and  his 
gallant  horsemen,  receiving  no  support  from  Murray,  had  to  fight  their 
way  back  with  loss.  This  finished  the  action,  the  French  continued  their 
retreat,  and  the  British  remained  on  the  ground  they  had  gained.  The 
latter  lost  twenty  killed,  a  general  and  ninety-five  men  wounded ;  the 
former  had  about  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  five  pieces 
of  artillery  were  taken  in  the  fight ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  fifty  guns,  the  carriages  of  which  had  been  burned,  were  af\er- 
wards  found  in  the  arsenal,  and  several  hundred  men  were  captured  in 
the  hospitals. 

Napoleon's,  veterans  were  so  experienced,  so  inured  to  warfare,  that 
no  troops  in  the  world  could  more  readily  recover  from  such  a  surprise ; 
hence  before  they  reached  Vallonga,  their  columns  were  again  in  order 
with  a  regular  rear-guard  covering  the  retreat ;  a  small  garrison  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Duero  which  had  been  cut  off,  being  guided  by  some 
friendly  Portuguese,  also  rejoined  the  army  in  the  night,  and  Soult,  be- 
lieving that  Loison  was  at  Amarante,  thought  he  had  happily  escaped  the 
dan^r. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  employed  the  remainder  of  the  12th,  and  the 
next  day,  in  bringing  over  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  the  baggage,  the 
stores,  and  the  artillery.  Murray's  Germans  indeed  pursu^,  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  but  not  further  than  about  two  leagues  on  the  road 
of  Amarante,  and  this  delay  has  been  blamed  as  an  error  in  Sir  Arthur. 
It  is  argued  that  an  enemy  once  surprised  should  never  be  allowed  to 
recover,  and  that  Soult  should  have  been  followed  up,  even  while  a  single 
regiment  was  left  to  pursue.  But  the  reasons  for  halting  were  first,  that 
a  part  of  the  army  was  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Duero ; — secondly, 
that  the  troops  had  outmarched  provisions,  baggage,  and  ammunition; 
and  having  passed  over  above  eighty  miles  of  difficult  country  in  four 
days,  during  three  of  which  they  were  constantly  fighting,  both  men  and 
animals  required  rest;  thirdly,  that  nothing  was  known  of  Beresford, 
whose  contemporary  operations  it  is  time  to  relate. 

The  moment  of  his  arrival  on  the  Duero  was  marked  by  the  repulse 
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of  Loison's  division,  which  immediately  fell  back,  as  I  have  already 
related,  to  Mezamfrio  ;  it  was  followed  by  the  Portuguese  patroles  only, 
for  Beresford  halted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  because  the  British 
regiments  were  still  in  the  rear.  This  was  on  the  10th.  Sylveira,  who 
was  at  Villa  Real,  had  orders  to  feel  towards  Mezamfrio  for  the  eoeray, 
and  the  marshal's  force  was  thus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents, 
in  readiness  to  turn  Soult  from  the  route  of  Villa  Real  to  Braganaa. 
The  11th  Loison  continued  his  retreat,  and  Beresford  finding  him  so 
timid,  followed  and  skirmished  with  his  rear-guard.  Sylveira  now  ad- 
vanced from  Villa  Real,  and  on  the  12th,  the  French  outposts  in  front  of 
Amarante  were  driven  in;  the  Idth  Loison  abandoned  that  town  and 
took  the  route  of  Guimaraens.  These  events  were  unknown  to  Sir 
Arthur  Welleslcy  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  but  he  heard  that  Soult, 
after  destroying  his  artillery  and  ammunition,  near  Penafiel,  had  passed 
over  the  mountains  towards  Braga,  and  judging  this  to  arise  from  Beres* 
ford's  operations  on  the  Tamega,  he  re-enforced  Murray  with  some 
cavalry,  ordering  him  to  proceed  by  Penafiel,  and  if  Loison  still  lingered 
near  Amarante,  to  open  a  communication  with  Beresford.  The  Tatter 
was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  ascend  the  Tamega,  and  intercept  the 
enemy  at  Chaves.  Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the  army  marched  in 
two  columns  upon  the  Minho,  the  one  by  the  route  of  Barca  de  Troffii 
and  Braga,  the  other  by  the  Ponte  d'Ave  and  Bacellos. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  movements  of  the  enemy  about  Braga 
gave  certain  proofs,  that,  not  Valcn^a  and  Tuy,  but  Chaves  or  Munta^ 
legre,  would  be  the  point  of  his  retreat,  whereupon  the  left  column  was 
drawn  oft*  from  the  Baicellos  road  and  directed  upon  Braga,  and  Beresford 
was  instructed  to  move  by  Monterey,  upon  Villa  del  Rey,  if  Soult  should 
take  the  line  of  Montalegrc.  The  15th,  Sir  Arthur  reached  Braga. 
Murray  was  at  Guimaraens  on  his  right,  and  Beresford,  who  had  antici- 
pated his  orders,  was  near  Chaves,  having  sent  Sylveira  towards  Sala- 
monde,  with  instructions  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Ruivaens  and  Melgaco. 
At  this  time,  however,  Soult  was  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of  Braga, 
having,  by  a  surprising  eftbrt,  extricated  himself  from  one  of  the  must 
dangerous  situations  that  a  general  ever  escaped  from  ;  but  to  understand 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  country  through  which  his  retreat  was 
efiected. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Sierra  de  Cabreira  and  the  Sierra  de 
Catalina,  line  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamega ;  but  in  approaching  the 
Duero,  the  latter  slants  oft*  towards  Oporto,  leaving  a  rough  but  prac- 
ticable slip  of  land,  through  which  the  road  leads  from  Oporto  to  Ama- 
rante. Hence,  the  French,  in  retreating  to  the  latter  town,  had  the 
Duero  on  their  right  hand,  and  the  Sierra  de  Catalina,  on  their  left,  both 
supposed  impassable ;  and  although  between  Amarante  and  Braga  which 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Catalina,  a  route  practicable  for  artillery  runs 
through  Guimaraens,  it  was  necessary  to  reach  Amarante  to^fall  into  this 
road.  Soult,  therefore,  as  he  advanced  along  the  narrow  pass  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Duero,  rested  his  hopes  of  safety  entirely  upon 
Loison's  holding  Amarante;  several  days,  however,  had  elapsed  since 
that  general  had  communicated  with  the  army,  and  an  aide-de-camp  had 
been  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  12ih,  to  ascertain  his  exact  position. 
Colonel  Tholose,  the  officer  employed,  found  Loison  at  Amarante,  but 
neither  his  remonstrances,  nor  the  after-coming  intelligence,  that  Oporto 
was  evacuated  and  the  army  in  full  retreat  upon  the  Tamega,  could 
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induce  that  general  to  remain  there;  ho  marched,  as  we  have  seen, 
towards  Guimaracns  on  the  13th,  abandoning  the  bridge  of  Amarante, 
without  a  blow,  and  leaving  his  commander  and  two-thirds  of  the  army 
to  what  must  have  appeared  inevitable  destruction. 

The  news  of  this  unexpected  calamity  reached  Soult  at  one  o'clock  od 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  just  afler  he  had  passed  the  rugged  banks  of 
the  Souza  river.  The  weather  was  very  boisterous,  the  men  were  fa- 
tigued, voices  were  heard  calling  for  a  capitulation,  and  the  whole  army 
was  stricken  with  dismay.  Then  it  was  that  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
justified,  by  his  energy,  that  fortune  which  had  raised  him  to  his  high 
rank  in  the  world.  Being  informed  by  a  Spanish  pedlar,  that  a  path, 
mounting  the  right  bank  of  the  Souza,  led  over  the  Sierra  de  Catalina,  to 
Guimaracns,  ho,  on  the  instant,  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  treacherous 
or  fearful  in  the  ranks,  destroyed  his  artillery,  abandoned  the  military 
chest  and  baggage,  loaded  the  animals  with  sick  men  and  musket  am- 
munition, and  repassing  the  Souza,  followed  his  Spanish  guide  with  a 
hardy  resolution.  The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  path  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  those  wild  regions,  yet  the  troops  made 
good  their  passage  over  the  mountains  to  Pompeira,  and  at  Guimaraens, 
happily  fell  in  with  Loison.  During  the  night  they  were  joined  by 
Lorges'  dragoons  from  Braga,  and  thus,  almost  beyond  hope,  the  whole 
army  was  concentrated. 

If  Soult's  energy  in  command  was  conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  his 
sagacity  and  judgment  were  not  less  remarkably  displayed  in  what  fol- 
lowed. Most  generals  would  have  moved  by  the  direct  route  upon  Gui- 
maraens to  Braga.  But  he,  with  a  long  reach  of  mind,  calculated,  from 
the  slackness  of  pursuit  after  he  passed  Vallonga,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
English  army  must  be  on  the  road  to  Braga,  and  would  be  there  before 
him ;  or  that,  at  best,  he  should  be  obliged  to  retreat  fighting,  and  must 
sacrifice  the  guns  and  baggage  of  Loison's  and  Lorges'  corps  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy — a  circumstance  that  might  operate  fatally  on  the  spirit  of 
his  soldiers,  and  would  certainly  give  opportunities  to  the  malecontents. 
And  already  one  of  the  generals,  apparently  Loison,  was  urging  a  con- 
vention like  Cintra.*  But  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, Soult  destroyed  all  the  guns  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  baggage  and 
ammunition  of  Loison's  and  Lorges'  divisions,  and  then,  leaving  the  high- 
road to  Braga  on  his  leA,  once  more  took  to  the  mountain  paths,  making 
for  the  heights  of  Carvalho  d'Este,  where  he  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  14th,  thus  gaining  a  day's  march,  in  point  of  time.  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  he  drew  up  his  troops  in  the  position  he  had  occupied  two 
months  before,  at  the  battle  of  Braga,  and  by  this  spectacle,  twenty  thou- 
sand men  being  collected  upon  the  theatre  of  a  former  victory  and  so  dis- 
posed as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect,  he  aroused  all  the  sinking  pride  of 
the  French  soldiers.  It  was  a  happy  reach  of  generalship,  an  inspiration 
of  real  genius  1 

He  now  reorganized  his  army,  taking  the  command  of  the  rear-guard 
himself,  and  giving  that  of  the  advanced  guard  to  General  Loison.  Noble, 
the  French  historian  of  this  campaign,  says,  Oiewlwle  army  was  astonish' 
a//"  as  if  it  were  not  a  stroke  of  consummate  policy  that  the  rear,  which 
was  pursued  by  the  British,  should  be  under  the  general-in-chief,  and  that 
the  front,  which  was  to  fight  its  way'  through  the  native  forces,  should 


*  Noble's  Campagne  de  QalUce, 
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have  a  commander  whose  very  name  called  up  all  the  revengeful  passions 
of  the  Portuguese.  Maneta  dared  not  surre7uier  !  and  thus  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  dexterously  forced  those  to  act  with  most  zeal  who  were  least 
inclined  to  serve  him :  but  in  sooth,  such  was  his  perilous  situation,  that 
all  the  resources  of  his  mind  and  all  the  energy  of  his  character  were 
needed  to  save  the  army. 

From  Carvalho  the  army  retired  to  Salamonde,  from  whence  there  were 
two  lines  of  retreat ;  the  one  through  Ruivacns  and  Venda  Nova,  by  which 
it  had  marched  when  coming  from  Chaves  two  months  before ;  the  other, 
shorter,  although  more  impracticable,  leading  by  the  Ponte  Nova  and 
Ponte  Misarella,  into  the  road  running  from  Ruivaens  to  Montalegre.  But 
the  scouts  brought  intelligence  that  the  bridge  of  Ruivaens,  on  the  little 
river  of  that  name,  was  broken,  and  defended  by  twelve  hundred  Portu- 
guese, with  artillery;  and  that  another  party  had  been  since  the  nK)rning, 
destroying  the  Ponte  Nova  on  the  Cavado  river.  The  destruction  of  the 
first  bridge  blocked  the  road  to  Chaves ;  the  second,  if  completed  and  the 
passage  well  defended,  would  have  cut  the  French  off  from  Montalegre. 
The  night  was  setting  in,  the  soldiers  were  harassed,  barefooted,  and 
starving ;  the  ammunition  was  injured  by  the  rain,  which  had  never  ceased 
since  the  13th,  and  which  was  now  increasing  in  violence,  accompanied 
with  storms  of  wind ;  hence  as  the  British  army  would  certainly  fall  upon 
the  rear  in  the  morning,  if  the  Ponte  Nova,  where  the  guard  was  reported 
to  be  weak,  could  not  be  secured,  the  hour  of  surrender  was  surely  arrived. 
In  this  extremity,  Soult  sent  for  Major  Dulong,  an  officer  justly  ruputed 
for  one  of  the  most  daring  in  the  French  ranks.  Addressing  himself  to 
this  brave  man,  he  said,  I  have  chosen  you  from  the  whole  army  to 
seize  the  Ponte  Nova,  which  has  been  cut  by  the  enemy.  Select  a  hun* 
dred  grenadiers  and  twenty-five  horsemen,  endeavour  to  surprise  the 
guards  and  secure  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  If  you  succeed,  say  so,  but 
send  no  other  report,  your  silence  will  suffice."  Thus  exhorted  and 
favoured  by  the  storm,  Dulong  reached  the  bridge,  unperceived  of  the 
Portuguese,  killed  tho  sentinel  before  any  alarm  was  given,  and  then, 
followed  by  twelve  grenadiers,  began  crawling  along  a  narrow  slip  of 
masonry,  which  was  the  only  part  undestroyed.  The  Cavado  river  was 
flooded  and  roaring  in  its  deep  channel,  one  of  the  grenadiers  fell  into  the 
gulf,  but  the  noise  of  tho  waters  was  louder  than  his  cry,  and  Dulong, 
with  the  eleven,  reaching  the  other  side,  surprised  the  nearest  post ;  tlv9 
remainder  of  his  men  advanced  at  the  same  moment  close  to  the  bridge, 
and  some  crossing  and  others  mounting  the  heights,  shouting  and  firing 
scared  the  poor  peasantry,  who  imagined  the  whole  army  was  upon  them. 
Thus  the  passage  was  gallantly  won. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  bridge  was  repaired  and  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  French  commenced  crossing ;  but  the  column  of  march  was  long,  the 
road  narrow  and  rugged,  the  troops  filed  over  slowly,  and  beyond  the 
Ponte  Nova  there  was  a  second  obstacle  still  more  formidable.  The  pass, 
in  which  the  troops  were  moving,  being  cut  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  was 
open  on  the  lefl  for  several  miles,  and  at  last  came  upon  a  torrent  called 
the  Misarella,  which,  breaking  down  a  deep  ravine  or  rather  gulf,  was 
only  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge  constructed  with  a  single  lofty  arch,  called 
the  SaltadoTj  or  the  leaper,  and  so  narrow  that  only  three  persons  could 
pass  abreast.  Fortunately  for  the  French,  the  Saltador  was  not  cut  but 
intrenched,  and  only  defended  by  a  few  hundred  Portuguese  peasants,  who 
occupied  the  rocks  on  the  farther  side :  here  the  good  soldier  Dulong 
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agaia  saved  the  anny ;  for  when  a  first  and  second  attempt  had  been 
repulsed,  he  carried  the  intrcnchments  by  a  third  effort,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  fell  deeply  wounded.*  The  head  of  the  column  then  poured  over, 
and  it  was  full  time,  for  the  English  guns  were  thundering  in  the  rear,  and 
the  Ponte  Nova  was  choked  with  the  dead. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  quittmg  Braga  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  had 
come,  about  four  o'clock,  upon  Sou  It's  rear-guard,  which  remained  at 
Salamonde  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  army  over  the  bridges.  The  right 
was  strongly  protected  by  a  ravine,  the  left  occupied  a  steep  hill,  and  a 
stout  battle  might  have  been  made ;  but  men  thus  circumstanced,  and 
momentarily  expecting  an  order  to  retreat,  will  seldom  stand  firmly.  On 
this  occasion,  when  some  light  troops  had  turned  the  left,  and  General 
Sherbrooke,  with  the  guards,  mounting  the  steep  hill  attacked  the  front, 
the  French  made  but  one  discharge,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  the  Ponte 
Nova.  As  this  bridge  was  not  on  the  direct  line  of  retreat,  they  were  for 
some  time  unperceived,  and  gaining  ground  of  their  pursuers,  formed  a 
rear-guard  ;  yet  being  at  last  descried,  some  guns  were  brought  to  bear 
on  them,  and  then  man  and  horse,  crushed  together,  went  over  into  the 
gulf,  and  the  bridge,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  defile  beyond  were  strewed 
with  mangled  bodies.  This  was  the  last  calamity  inflicted  by  the  sword 
upon  the  French  army  in  this  retreat,  a  retreat  attended  by  many  horrid 
as  well  as  glorious  events.  For  the  peasants  in  their  fury,  with  an  atro* 
cious  cruelty,  tortured  and  mutilated  every  sick  man  and  straggler  that 
fell  into  their  power ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  soldiers  who  held  together, 
in  their  turn,  shot  the  peasants,  and  the  track  of  the  columns  might  be 
discovered  from  afar  by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  houses. 

The  French  reached  Monlalegre  on  the  17th,  being  followed  only  by 
Colonel  Waters,  with  some  cavalry,  who  picked  up  a  few  stragglers  at 
Villella.  Sir  Arthur  halted  that  day  at  Ruivaens,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  error,  because  there  appears  no  adequate  cause  for  the  delay,  but 
on  the  18th  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  a  part  of  his  cavalry  passed 
Montalegre,  followed  by  the  guards.  The  enemy  was  however  drawn  up 
behind  the  Salas  in  force,  and  no  action  took  place.  Sylveira,  indeed, 
had  entered  Montalegre,  from  the  side  of  Chaves,  before  the  British  came 
up  from  Ruivaens ;  but  instead  of  pursuing,  he  put  his  men  into  quarters ; 
and  a  Portuguese  officer  of  his  division,  who  was  despatched  to  Marshal 
Beresford  with  orders  to  move  from  Villa  Perdrices  upon  Villa  del  Roy, 
loitered  on  the  road  so  long,  that  all  chance  of  intercepting  the  French 
line  of  march  was  at  an  end ;  for  though  Beresford,  on  the  29th,  sent 
Colonel  Talbot  with  the  14th  dragoons  as  far  as  Ginjo,  Franceschi  turning,  * 
obliged  that  officer  to  retire,  and  the  pursuit  terminated  with  the  capture 
of  a  few  stragglers  on  the  Salas. 

Soult  himself  crossed  the  frontier  by  Allariz  on  the  18th,  and  on  the 
19th  entered  Orense,  without  guns,  stores,  ammunition,  or  baggage:  his 
men  were  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  misery,  the  greatest  part  without 
shoes,  many  without  accoutrements,  and  in  some  instances  even  without 
muskets.  He  had  quitted  Orense  seventy-six  days  before,  with  about 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  had  afterwards 
joined  him  from  Tuy.  He  returned  with  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred, 
having  lost  by  the  sword  and  sickness,  by  assassination  and  capture,  six 
thousand  good  soldiers :  of  which  number  above  three  thousand  were 


*  S.:  Journal  of  Operations,  MS. 
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taken  in  hospitals,  niEiniely,  eighteen  hundred  in  Viana  and  Braga,  fire 
hundred  including  the  wounded  in  Oporto,  and  thirteen  hundred  taken  at 
Chaves  by  Sylveira.  About  a  thousand  had  been  killed  by  the  Portu- 
guese, or  died  of  sickness  previous  to  the  retreat ;  the  remainder  were 
captured,  or  had  perished  within  the  last  ^eight  days.  He  had  carried 
fifty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  into  Portugal,  and  he  returned  without  a  gun; 
yet  was  his  reputation  as  a  stout  and  able  soldier  nowise  diminished. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatians  arrangements  being  continually  thwarted  by 
the  conspirators,  his  military  skill  cannot  be  fairly  judged  of ;  nevertbe* 
less,  the  errors  of  the  campaign  may,  without  injustice,  be  pointed  out, 
leaving  to  others  the  task  of  tracing  them  to  their  true  sources. 

1°.  The  dispositions  of  the  army,  on  both  sides  of  the  Duero  and  upon 
such  extended  lines,  when  no  certain  advice  of  the  movements  and  streagth 
of  the  English  force  had  been  received,  was  rash.  It  was  doubtless  right, 
that,  to  clear  the  front  and  to  gather  information,  Franceschi  should 
advance  to  the  Vouga,  but  he  remained  too  long  in  the  same  position,  and 
he  should  have  felt  Trant's  force  more  positively.  Had  the  latter  officer, 
whose  boldness  in  maintaining  the  line  of  the  Vouga  was  extremely 
creditable,  been  beaten,  as  he  easily  might  have  been,  the  anarchy  of  the 
country  would  have  increased;  and  as  Beresford's  troops  at  Thomar 
wanted  but  an  excuse  to  disperse,  the  Portuguese  and  British  preparations 
must  have  been  greatly  retarded. 

2^.  That  Soult,  when  he  had  secured,  as  he  thought,  all  the  boats 
on  an  unfordable  river  three  hundred  yards  wide,  should  think  himself 
safe  from  an  attack  for  one  day  is  not  wonderful;  the  improbability 
that  such  a  barrier  could  be  forced  in  half  an  hour  might  have  rendered 
Fabius  careless.  Yet  there  were  some  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
the  surprise  of  the  French  army  which  indicate  great  negligence.  The 
commanding  officer  of  one  regiment  reported,  as  early  as  six  o'clock, 
that  the  English  were  crossing  the  river ;  the  report  was  certainly  pre- 
mature, because  no  man  passed  before  ten  o'clock,  but  it  reached  Soult, 
and  he  sent  General  Quesncl,  the  governor  of  Oporto,  to  verify  the  fact. 
Quesnel  stated,  on  his  return,  and  truly,  that  it  was  an  error,  and  Soult 
took  no  further  precaution ;  the  patroles  were  not  increased,  no  staff- 
officers  appear  to  have  been  employed  to  watch  the  river,  and  no  signals 
were  established  :*  yet  it  was  but  three  days  since  D'Argenton's  conspi- 
racy had  been  discovered,  and  the  extent  of  it  was  still  unknown.  This 
circumstance  alone  should  have  induced  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  to  augment 
the  number  of  his  guards  and  posts  of  observation,  that  the  multiplicity 
of  the  reports  might  render  it  impossible  for  the  malecontents  to  deceive 
him.  The  surprise  at  Oporto  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  fault  in 
the  general,  which  could  only  be  atoned  for,  by  the  high  resolution  and 
commanding  energy  with  which  he  saved  his  army  in  the  subsequent 
retreat. 

3°.  When  General  Loison  suffered  Marshal  Beresford  to  drive  him 
from  Pezo  de  Ragoa  and  Mezamfrio,  he  committed  a  grave  military 
error;  and  when  he  abandoned  Amarante,  he  relinquished  all  claim  to 
military  reputation,  as  a  simple  statement  of  facts  will  prove.  The 
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evening  of  the  12th  he  wrote  to  Soult  that  one  regiment  had  easily 
repulsed  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  yet  he,  although  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand  men,  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery,  that  night,  and 
without  another  shot  being  fired,  abandoned  the  only  passage  by  which, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  the  rest  of  the  army  could  escape  from  its  perilous 
situation  with  honour !  It  was  not  General  Loison's  fault  if  England  did 
not  triumph  a  second  time  for  the  capture  of  a  French  marshal. 

MOVEKENTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  OENERAL. 

1**.  If  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  operations  be  looked  at  as  a  whole,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  his  sagacity  in  planning,  his  decision  and  celerity  in 
execution.  When  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  the  nation  was  dismayed  by 
previous  defeats,  distracted  with  anarchy,  and  menaced  on  two  sides  by 
powerful  armies,  one  of  which  was  already  in  possession  of  the  second 
city  in  the  kingdom.  In  twenty-eight  days  he  had  restored  public  con- 
fidence, provided  a  defence  against  one  adversary,  and  having  marched 
two  hundred  miles  through  a  rugged  country,  and  forced  the  passage  of 
a  great  river — caused  his  other  opponent  to  flee  over  the  frontier,  without 
artillery  or  baggage. 

2°.  Such  being  the  result,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  success 
was  due,  not  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  but  to  the  talents  of  .the  general, 
that  he  was  quick  to  see,  and  active  to  strike.  And  first,  the  secrecy 
and  despatch  with  which  the  army  was  collected  on  the  Vouga  belongs 
entirely  to  the  man;  for  there  were  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  and 
D'Argenton,  as  the  sequel  proved,  would,  by  his  disclosures,  have  ruined 
Sir  Arthur's  combinations,  if  the  latter  had  not  providently  given  him 
a  false  view  of  affairs.  The  subsequent  march,  from  the  Vouga  to  the 
Duero,  was  in  itself  no  mean  effort ;  for  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this 
rapid  advance  against  an  eminent  commander  and  a  veteran  army  of 
above  twenty  thousand  men,  was  made  with  a  heterogeneous  force  of 
which  only  sixteen  thousand  men  were  approved  soldiers,  the  remainder 
being  totally  unformed  by  discipline,  untried  in  battle,  and  only  three 
weeks  before  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny. 

3°.  The  passage  of  the  Duero,  at  Oporto,  would,  at  first  sight,  seem 
a  rash  undertaking,  but  when  examined,  it  proves  to  bo  an  example  of 
consummate  generalship  both  in  the  conception  and  the  execution.  The 
careless  watch  maintained  by  the  French  may  indeed  be  called  fortunate, 
because  it  permitted  the  English  general  to  get  a  few  men  over  unper* 
ceived ;  yet  it  was  not  twenty-five,  nor  twenty-five  hundred  soldiers  that 
could  have  maintained  themselves,  if  heedlessly  cast  on  the  other  side. 
Sir  Arthur,  when  he  so  coolly  said — "  Let  Oiein  pass^^  was  prepared  to 
protect  them  when  they  had  passed.  He  did  not  give  that  order  until 
he  knew  that  Murray  had  found  boats  at  Avintas,  to  ferry  over  a  consi- 
derable number  of  troops,  and  consequently,  that  general,  descending 
the  Duero,  could  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  Seminary,  while  the  guns 
planted  on  the  heights  of  the  Serra  could  sweep  the  led  flank,  and  search 
all  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  wall  round  the  building.  Had  none  but 
Murray's  troops  passed,  they  would  have  been  compromised;  if  the 
whole  army  had  made  the  attempt  at  Avintas,  its  march  would  have 
been  discovered ;  but  in  the  double  passage  all  was  secured,  the  men  in 
the  Seminary  by  the  guns,  by  the  strength  of  the  building,  and  by  Mur- 
ray's  troops;  the  latter  by  the  surprise  on  the  town,  which  drew  the 
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enemy's  attention  away  from  them.  Hence  it  was  only  necessary  to 
throw  a  few  brave  men  into  the  Seminary  unperceived,  and  the  sucoesi 
was  almost  certain;  because,  while  that  building  was  maintained,  the 
troops  in  the  act  of  passing  could  neither  be  prevented  nor  harmed  by 
the  enemy.  To  attain  great  objects  by  simple  means  is  the  highest  e^rt 
of  genius ! 

4°.  If  General  Murray  had  attacked  vigorously,  the  ruin  of  the  French 
army  would  have  ensued.  It  was  an  opportunity  that  would  have  tempted 
a  blind  man  to  strike ;  the  neglect  of  it  argued  want  of  military  talent  and 
of  military  hardihood ;  and  how  would  it  have  appeared  if  Lioison  had  not 
abandoned  Amarante  ?  Soult,  then  effecting  his  retreat  in  safety,  and 
reaching  Zamora  or  Salamanca  in  good,  order,  would  have  turned  on 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  would  have  found  full  occupation  for  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  the  north;  he  would  have  opened  a  free  communication 
with  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  and  the  latter  must  have  marched  either  against 
Seville  or  Lisbon.  Then  the  boldness  and  excellent  conduct  of  the 
English  general,  producing  no  adequate  results,  would  have  been  over- 
looked ;  or  perhaps  have  formed  a  subject  for  the  abuse  of  some  ignorant 
declamatory  writer. 

5°.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  reasons  for  halting  at  Oporto  the  13th,  have 
been  already  noticed,  yet  they  require  further  remarks.  Had  he  followed 
Soult  headlong,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  have  been  over- 
taken on  the  Souza  river  and  destroyed  ;  but  this  chance,  arising  from 
Loison's  wretched  movements,  was  not  to  be  foreseen.  Sir  Arthur  knew 
nothing  certain  of  Beresford's  situation,  though  he  naturally  supposed 
that,  following  his  instructions,  he  was  about  Villa  Real ;  and  that  the 
French  would  consequently  move  from  Amarante,  either  by  Villa  Pouca 
to  Chaves,  or  taking  the  road  to  Guimaraens  and  Braga,  make  for  the 
Minho.  It  was  wise  therefore  to  remain  where  he  could  command  the 
main  roads  to  that  river,  in  order  to  intercept  Soult's  retreat  and  force 
him  to  a  battle ;  for,  if  he  had  once  entered  the  defile  formed  by  the 
Duero  and  the  Sierra  de  Catalina,  he  could  only  have  followed  his  enemy 
in  one  column  by  a  difficult  route,  a  process  promising  little  advantage. 
But  seeing  that  he  detached  General  Murray  by  that  deSle  at  last,  it  would 
appear  that  he  should  have  ordered  him  to  press  the  enemy  closer  than 
he  did.  There,  however,  a  political  difficulty  occurred.  The  English 
cabinet,  although  improvident  in  its  preparations,  was  very  (earful  of 
misfortune,  and  the  general  dared  not  risk  the  safety  of  a  single  brigade, 
except  for  a  great  object,  lest  a  slight  disaster  should  cause  the  army  to 
be  recalled.  This  consideration  often  obliged  him  to  curb  his  naturally 
enterprising  disposition.  And  to  this  burden  of  ministerial  incapacity,  which 
he  bore  even  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  may  be  traced  that  over-cautk)n 
which  has  been  so  often  censured  as  a  fault,  not  only  by  military 
writers,  but  by  Napoleon,  who  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  and  often  rebuked  his  generals  for  not  taking  advan- 
tage thereof.* 

6°.  The  marches  and  encounters,  from  the  14th  to  the  17th,  were  ex- 
cellent on  both  sides.  Like  the  wheelings  and  buffeting  of  two  vultures 
in  the  air,  the  generals  contended,  the  one  for  safety,  the  other  for  triumph. 
There  was  however  a  failure  in  the  operations  of  Marshal  Beresford. 
Soult  did  not  reach  Salamonde  until  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  his  rear- 
guard was  still  there  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.    Beresford  was  io 
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person  at  Chaves  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  his  troops  reached 
that  place  early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  Soult  passed  Montalegre 
on  the  18th,  but  from  Chaves  to  that  place  is  only  one  march.  Again, 
Marshal  Beresford  was  in  possession  of  Amarante  on  the  13th,  and  as 
there  was  an  excellent  map  of  the  province  in  existence,  he  must  have 
known  the  importance  of  Salamonde,  which  ^as  only  thirty-two  miles 
from  Amarante,  and  that  there  was  a  road  to  it  through  Freixim  and 
Refoyos  de  Basta,  and  another  through  Mondin  and  Cavez,  both  shorter 
than  that  by  Guimaraens  and  Chaves.  It  is  true  that  Sylveira  was 
directed  to  occupy  Ruivaens  and  Melga^o ;  but  he  either  disobeyed  or 
executed  his  orders  slowly,  and  the  Misarella  torrent  was  totally  neglected. 
Major  Warre,  an  officer  of  the  marshal's  staff,  endeavoured,  indeed,  to 
break  down  the  bridges  of  Ponte  Nova  and  Ruivaens,  and  it  was  by  his 
exertions  that  the  peasants  surprised  at  the  former,  had  been  collected ; 
but  he  had  only  a  single  dragoon  with  him,  and  was  without  powder  to 
execute  this  important  task.  The  peasantry  also,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
French,  were  reluctant  to  stop  their  retreat ;  and  still  more  so  to  destroy 
the  Saltador,  which  being  the  key  of  all  the  communications,  and  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  Entre  Minho  e  Duero,  was  sure  to  be  built  up  again ; 
in  which  case  the  people  knew  well  that  their  labour  and  time  would  be 
called  for  without  payment.  It  is  however  undoubted  that  Soult-  owed 
his  safety,  first,  to  the  failure,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  in 
Beresford's  general  operations;  secondly,  to  the  particular  failure  in 
breaking  down  the  bridges ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  what  he  did  do,  that 
Major  Warre  would  have  effectually  destroyed  them  if  he  had  been  sup- 
plied with  only  the  commonest  means. 

Sylveira  is  accused  of  not  moving,  either  in  the  direction,  or  with  the 
celerity  required  of  him  by  Beresford ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
misunderstanding  between  them,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  numerous  mistakes  necessarily  arising  in  the  transmission  of  orders 
by  officers  speaking  different  languages,  and  for  the  difficulty  of  moving 
troops  not  accustomed  and  perhaps  not  perfectly  willing  to  act  together. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Romana  gurpriiei  Villa  Franca — Ney  advancea  to  Logo— Romana  retreata  to  the  Astnriaa 
— Reforma  the  gOTernment  there — Ney  invadea  the  Aaturiaa  by  the  weat — Bonnet  and 
Kellerman  enter  that  prorince  by  the  east  and  by  the  aouth— General  Mahi  fliea  to  the 
valley  of  the  Syl— Romana  enibarka  at  Gihon — Balleateroa  ukea  St  Andero — Defeated 
by  Bonnet— Kellerman  retuma  to  Valladolid — Ney  marchea  for  Coruna— Carrera  defeats 
Maucane  at  St.  Jago  de  Compoatella— Mahi  blockadea  Logo— It  ia  relieved  by  Soult — 
Romana  rejoins  his  army  and  marchea  to  Orenae — Lapiaae  storma  the  bridge  of  Alcantara 
— Caesta  advances  to  the  Guadiana — Lapiaae  retires — Victor  concentratea  his  army  at 
Torrcmocha — Effect  of  the  war  in  Germany  upon  that  of  Spain— Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
encamps  at  Abrantea— The  bridge  of  Alcantara  destroyed — Victor  crosses  the  Tagua  at 
Almaraz — Bereaford  retuma  to  the  north  of  Portugal — Ney  and  Soult  combine  operations 
— Soult  acoura  the  valley  of  the  Syl — Romana  cut  off"  from  Caatile  and  thrown  back  upon 
Orense — Ney  advances  towards  Vigo— Combat  of  San  Payo — Misunderstanding  between 
him  and  Soult — Ney  retreata  to  Coruna — Soolt  marchea  to  Zamora — Franceschi  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Capuchino— His  melancholy  fate— Ney  abandons  Gallicia— View  of 
affiurs  in  Aragon — Battles  of  Maria  and  Belchite. 

Soult  halted  at  Orense  the  20th,  and  on  the  21st  put  his  troops  in 
motion  upon  Lugo,  to  succour  General  Foumier,  of  the  6th  corps,  who. 
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with  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  was  now 
besieged  by  twelve  or  iifleen  thousand  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of 
General  Mahi.*  To  explain  this  it  is  necessary  to  resume  the  account 
of  Romana's  operations,  after  his  defeat  at  Monterey  on  the  6th  of  March. 

Having  reassembled  the  fugitives  at  Puebla  de  Senabria,  on  the  borders 
of  Leon,  he  repaired  his  losses  by  fresh  levies,  and  was  soon  after  joined 
by  three  thousand  men  from  Castile ;  thus,  unknown  to  Ney,  he  had  as 
it  were  gained  the  rear  of  the  sixth  corps,  and  as  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo 
was,  at  this  time,  only  occupied  by  two  weak  French  battalions,  whose 
nearest  support  was  at  Lugo,  Romana  resolved  to  surprise  them.  Divid* 
ing  his  forces,  he  sent  Mendizabel  with  one  division  by  the  valley  of  the 
Syl  to  take  them  in  rear,  and  marched  himself  by  the  route  of  Calcabellos ; 
in  this  manner  he  surrounded  the  French,  who,  after  a  short  skirmish,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  lost  about  a  hundred  men,  surrendered  and  were  seat 
into  the  Asturias.  Romana  then  detached  a  part  of  his  forces  to  Orense 
and  Ponte  Vedra,  to  assist  Morillo  and  the  insurrection  in  .the  western 
parts  of  Gallicia,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  ships  of  war,  and 
notwithstanding  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  supreme  central  junta,  the 
patriots  were  proceeding  so  vigorously,  that  the  moveable  columns  of  the 
sixth  corps  daily  lost  a  number  of  men,  some  in  open  battle,  and  a  still 
greater  number  by  assassinations.  These  assassinations  were  rigorously 
visited  upon  the  districts  where  they  took  place,  and  thus,  in  Gallicia  as 
in  every  other  part  of  Spain,  the  war  hourly  assumed  a  more  horrid 
character.  Referring  to  this  period.  Colonel  Barios  afterwards  told  Mr. 
Frere,  that  to  repress  the  excesses  of  Marshal  Ney's  troops,  he  himself 
had,  in  cold  blood,  caused  seven  hundred  French  prisoners  to  be  drowned 
in  the  Minho  if  an  avowal  recorded  by  Mr.  Frere,  without  animadversion, 
but  which,  happily  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  was  as  false  as  it  would,  if  true,  have  been  detestable. 

After  the  capture  of  Vigo,  the  Spanish  force  on  the  coast  had  increased 
rapidly;  Barios  departed  for  Seville;  Martin  Carrera  assumed  the  com* 
mand  of  the  troops  near  Orense,  and  the  Conde  Norona  of  those  near 
Vigo ;  General  Maucune  returned  to  St.  Jago  from  Tuy,  and  Ney,  apprised 
of  the  loss  at  Villa  Franca,  advanced  to  Lugo.  Romana  immediately 
abandoned  Gallicia,  and,  entering  the  Asturias  by  the  pass  of  Cienfuegos, 
marched  along  the  line  of  the  Gallician  frontier,  until  he  reached  Navia 
de  Suarna,  where  he  left  Mahi  with  the  army,  to  observe  Ney,  and 
repaired  himself  to  Oviedo,  to  redress  the  crying  wrongs  of  the  Asturians. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  evil  doings  of  the  Asturian  junta, 
which  was  notoriously  corrupt  and  incapable ;  Romana,  who  judged  them 
so,  after  a  short  incfuiry,  dismissed  the  members,  in  virtue  of  his  supreme 
authority,  and  appointed  new  men ;  but  this  act  of  justice  gave  great 
offence  to  Jovellanos  and  others.  It  appeared  too  close  an  approximation 
to  Cuesta's  manner  in  Leon,  the  year  before ;  and  the  central  government, 
always  selfish  and  jealous,  and  abhorring  any  indication  of  vigour  or  pro- 
bity in  a  general,  soon  afterwards  deprived  Romana  of  his  command. 
Meanwhile  he  resolutely  reformed  abuses  ;  but  his  proceedings  were  sud- 
denly arrested  by  a  vigorous  strofae  tf  the  enemy.  For  when  Ney  under- 
stood that  the  Spanish  army  was  posted  on  the  Gallician  side  of  the 
Asturian  frontier,  and  that  Romana  was  likely  to  excite  the  energy  of 
the  Asturian  people ;  he  planned  a  combined  movement,  to  surround  and 
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destroy,  not  only  Romana  and  his  army,  but  also  the  Asturian  troops, 
which  then  amounted  to  about  fiAeen  thousand  men,  including  the  partida 
of  Po flier  who  was  commonly  called  the  Marquisette. 

This  force,  commanded  by  General  Ballesteros  and  General  Vorster, 
occupied  Infiesta  on  the  eastern  side  of  Oviedo,  and  Castropol  on  the 
coast.  Ney,  with  the  consent  of  Joseph,  arranged  that  Kellerman,  who 
was  at  Astorga,  with  six  guns  and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
drawn  together  from  the  different  corps,  should  penetrate  the  Asturias 
from  the  southeast  by  the  pass  of  Pajares ;  that  Bonnet,  who  always 
remained  at  the  town  of  St.  Andero,  should  break  in  from  the  northeast 
by  the  coast  road ;  and  that  the  sixth  corps  should  make  an  irruption  by 
the  Concejo  de  Ibas,  a  short  but  difficult  route  leading  directly  from 
Lugo.  When  the  period  for  these  combined  movements  was  determined, 
Ney,  appointing  General  Marchand  to  command  in  Gallicia  during  his 
own  absence,  left  three  battalions,  under  Maucune,  at  St.  Jago,  three 
others  in  garrison  at  Coruna,  under  General  D'Armagnac,  one  at  Ferrol, 
and  three  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  under  Foumier,  at  Lugo.  He  then 
marched  himself,  with  twelve  battalions  of  infantry  and  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  against  Mahi,  and  the  latter  immediately  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion at  Navia  de  Suarna,  and  drawing  ofi*  by  his  left,  without  giving 
notice  to  Romana,  returned  to  Gallicia  and  again  entered  the  valley  of  the 
Syl.  But  Ney,  either  thinking  that  the  greatest  force  was  near  Oviedo, 
or  that  it  was  more  important  to  capture  Romana  than  to  disperse  Mahi's 
troops,  continued  his  route  by  the  valley  of  the  Nareca,  and  with  such 
diligence  that  he  reached  Cornellana  and  Grade,  one  march  from  Oviedo, 
before  Romana  knew  of  his  approach.  The  Spanish  general,  thus  sur- 
prised, made  a  feeble  and  fruitless  endeavour  to  check  the  French  at  the 
bridge  of  Pefiaflor,  after  which,  sending  the  single  regiment  he  had  with 
him  to  Infiesta,  he  embarked  on  board  an  English  vessel  at  Gihon,  and 
so  escaped. 

The  18th,  Ney  entered  Oviedo,  where  he  was  joined  by  Kellerman, 
and  the  next  day  pursued  Romana  to  Gihon ;  Bonnet,  likewise,  executed 
his  part,  but  somewhat  later,  and  thus  Vorster,  being  unmolested  by 
Ney,  had  time  to  collect  his  corps  on  the  coast.  Meanwhile  Ballesteros, 
finding  that  Bonnet  had  passed  between  him  and  Vorster,  boldly  marched 
upon  St.  Andero,  and  retook  it,  making  the  garrison  and  sick  men,  in  all 
eleven  hundred,  prisoners.  The  Amelia  and  Statira,  British  frigates, 
arrived  off  the  harbour  at  the  same  moment,  and  captured  three  French 
corvettes  and  two  luggers,  on  board  of  which  some  staff-officers  were  en- 
deavouring to  escape.  But  Bonnet  followed  hard  upon  Ballesteros,  and 
the  11th  of  June,  routed  him  so  completely  that  he  also  was  forced  to 
save  himself  on  board  an  English  vessel,  and  the  French  recovered  all 
the  prisoners,  and  amongst  them  the  men  taken  at  Villa  Franca,  by 
Romana.  However,  before  this  Ney,  uneasy  for  his  posts  in  Gallicia, 
had  returned  to  Coruna  by  the  coast-road  through  Castropol ;  and  Keller- 
man,  after  several  trifling  skirmishes  with  Vorster,  had  also  retired  to 
Valladolid. 

This  expedition  proved  that  Asturia  was  not  calculated  for  defence, 
although  with  the  aid  of  English  ships,  it  might  become  extremely  trou- 
blesome to  thie  French.  But  while  Ney  was  in  Asturia,  Carrera,  ad- 
vancing from  the  side  of  Orense,  had  appeared  in  front  of  St.  Jago  de 
Compostella  at  the  moment  that  Colonel  D'Esmenard,  a  staff-officer  sent 
by  the  marshal  to  give  notice  of  his  approaching  return  to  Coruna, 
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arrived  with  an  escort  of  dragoons  in  Maocune's  camp.  This  escort  wis 
magnified  by  the  Spaniards  into  a  re-enforcement  of  eight  hundred  men ; 
but  (>arrcra,  who  had  been  joined  by  Morillo,  commanded  eight  tboasand 
men,  and  on  the  23d  of  May,  having  attacked  Maucune  at  a  place  calkd 

Campo  de  Bstrella,"  totally  defeated  him,  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred 
m'ti  and  several  guns.  The  Spaniards  did  not  pursue,  and  the  French 
rctrcfatcd  in  confusion  to  Coruna.  This  was  not  the  only  check  sobered 
by  the  0th  corps ;  for  Mahi,  having  united  a  great  body  of  peasants  to  his 
army,  drove  back  Foumier's  outposts  and  closely  invested  that  general  in 
Lu{;o  on  the  10th. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Gallicia  when  Soult  arrived  at  Orense. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  town,  from  whom  he  got  intelligence  of  these 
events,  exaggerated  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  French 
mnrHlial,  justly  alarmed,  sent  forward  an  advanced  guard  of  his  stoutest 
men  to  relieve  Lugo,  following  himself,  by  the  route  of  Monfbrte,  with  as 
much  speed  as  the  exhausted  state  of  the  troops  would  permiu*  The 
S\id,  he  reached  Gutin,  and,  the  same  day,  his  van  being  descried  on 
tho  mountains  above  Lugo,  Mahi  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fell  back  to 
Mondonedo. 

Tho  2dd,  Soult  entered  Lugo,  where  he  heard  of  the  emperor's  first 
successes  in  Austria,  and  with  renewed  energy  prepared  for  fresh  exer- 
tions himself.  The  dOth  he  was  joined  by  Ney,  who,  ignorant  of  Mahi's 
position  at  Mondonedo,  had  missed  a  favourable  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  loss  at  St.  Jago.  Meanwhile  Romana,  disembarking  at  Ribfludeo, 
joined  Mahi  at  Mondonedo,  and  immediately  marched  along  the  line  of 
the  Asturian  frontier  until  he  arrived  at  the  sources  of  the  Neyra ;  then 
crossing  the  royal  road,  a  little  above  Lugo,  he  plunged  once  more  ioto 
the  valley  of  the  Syl,  and  having  gained  Orense  the  6th  of  June,  opened 
a  communication  with  Carrera  at  St.  Jago,  and  with  the  insurgents  at 
Vigo.  This  movement  of  Romana's  was  able,  energetic,  and  worthy  of 
all  praise. 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  emperor,  Soult  now  sent  eleven 
hundred  men,  composed  of  dismounted  dragoons  and  skeletons  of  cavaby 
regiments,  to  France;  and  having  partially  restored  the  artillery  acid 
equipments  of  the  second  corps  from  the  arsenals  of  Coruna  and  Ferrol, 
he,  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Elchingen,  arranged  a  fresh  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  Romana.  The  execution  failed,  as  shall  be  hereafter  no- 
ticed, but  at  present,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  campaign  south  of 
the  Tagus. 

victor's  operations. 

After  the  abortive  efforts  to  gain  Badajoz,  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  king's  orders,  proceeded  to  recover  Alcantara.  His  rear 
was  still  within  two  marches  of  Merida  when  the  head  of  his  columns, 
under  Lapisse,  driving  back  some  cavalry  posts,  entered  the  town  of 
Alcantara,  and  the  next  day  attempted  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  The 
Portuguese  force  consisted  of  two  thousand  infantry,  fifty  cavalry,  and 
six  guns,  and  some  works  of  defence  were  constructed  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river;  but  on  the  14th  of  May,  Lapisse,  lining  the  rocks  on  the 
left  bank,  skirmished  so  sharply  that  the  militia  regiment  of  Idanha  gave 
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way.  Ck>lonel  Mayne  then  sprung  a  mine,  yet  the  explosion  did  little 
injury  to  the  bridge,  and  the  French  made  good  the  passage ;  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  had  suflered  considerably,  retired  to  the  Puente  de  Segura, 
and  Lapisse  immediately  sent  patroles  towards  Castello  Branco,  Saiva- 
tierra,  and  Idanha  Nova.* 

Intelligence  of  this  attack  having  reached  General  Mackenzie,  he 
directed  preparations  to  be  made  for  destroying  the  boat-bridge  at  Abran- 
tcs,  and  marched,  in  person,  by  Corti9ada,  to  Sobreira  Formosa ;  which 
movement,  aided  by  a  rumour  that  Soult  had  retreated  from  Oporto, 
afforded  an  excuse  to  Victor  for  again  abandoning  Alcantara  and  re- 
suming his  former  camp.  During  his  absence,  Cuesta,  true  to  the  pro- 
mise he  had  given,  attacked  the  fort  of  Merida,  but  on  the  return  of  the 
French  advanced  guard,  recrossed  the  Guadiana,  and  fell  back  to  Zafra, 
having  first  ravaged  all  the  flat  country,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
withdraw  into  the  mountains. 

Some  time  before  this.  King  Joseph  had  received  a  despatch,  from  the 
French  minister  of  war,  giving  him  notice  that  re-enforcements  had  sailed 
from  England,  and  warning  him  to  lose  no  time  in  marching  against 
Lisbon,  to  create  a  useful  diversion  in  favour  of  Soult.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  original  plan  of  the  emperor  would  then  have  been  acted 
upon,  and  this  was  the  first  thought  of  Joseph  himself;  but  other  circum- 
stances created  doubt  and  hesitation  in  his  councils,  and,  finally,  induced 
him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  Portugal.  It  appears  when  Napoleon 
returned  to  Paris,  he  imagined  that  hostilities  with  Austria,  although 
certain,  would  not  break  out  so  suddenly,  but  that  he  should  have  time 
to  organize  a  sufficient  army  in  Germany,  without  drawing  his  veteran 
troops  from  Spain ;  wherefore  he  still  lefl  the  imperial  guards  at  Vittoria, 
and  sending  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  to  command  the  troops  on  the 
Danube,  he  himself  remained  at  Paris,  to  superintend  the  preparations  for 
opening  the  campaign.  The  Austrians  were  however  no  inattentive 
observers  of  the  perfidy  which  accompanied  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and 
aptly  taking  the  hint,  attacked  the  French  outposts  and  published  their 
own  declaration  of  war  at  the  same  moment.  Berthier,  incapable  of 
acting  a  principal  part,  was  surprised,  and  made  a  succession  of  false 
movements  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  French  army,  if  the  empe- 
ror, journeying  day  and  night,  had  not  arrived  at  the  very  hour  when  his 
lieutenant  was  on  the  point  of  consummating  the  ruin  of  the  army.  But 
then  was  seen  the  supernatural  force  of  Napoleon's  genius.  In  a  few 
hours  he  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  in  a  few  days,  maugre  their 
immense  number,  his  enemies,  baflied  and  flying  in  all  directions,  pro- 
claimed his  mastery  in  an  art  which,  up  to  that  moment,  was  imper- 
fect ;  for  never,  since  troops  first  trod  a  field  of  battle,  was  such  a  display 
of  military  skill  made  by  man.  But  previous  to  these  successes,  so 
threatening  had  been  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Germany,  that  the  imperial 
guards  had  been  recalled  from  Vittoria,  and  hurried  to  the  Danube ;  the 
great  reserve  of  infantry  was,  as  we  have  seen,  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the 
army  in  Spain,  and  the  skeletons  of  the  fourth  squadrons  of  every  cavalry 
regiment  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  depCts  in  France ;  even  the  fiflh 
corps,  under  Mortier,  then  on  its  way  to  Valladolid  from  Zaragoza,  was 
directed  to  halt,  and  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  march  for  Germany. 
Thus,  while  Victor  was  reluctant  to  move,  while  Ney  was  demanding 
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more  troops  to  preserve  Gallicia,  and  while  the  fate  of  the  second  corps 
was  unknown,  the  whole  army  was  actually  diminished  by  forty  thousand 
men,  and  fifteen  thousand  more  were  paralysed  with  regard  to  oflensife 
operations. 

These  things  had  rendered  Joseph  timid.  Madrid,  it  was  argued  in 
his  councils,  was  of  more  consequence  than  Lisbon ;  Soult  might  be 
already  at  the  latter  place ;  and  if  not,  he  might  extricate  himself  as  he 
could  from  his  difficulties,  for  the  capital  of  Spain  must  be  covered.  In 
pursuance  of  this  reasoning,  Sebastiani  was  forbidden  any  forward  mov^ 
ment ;  and  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  whose  army  was  daily  wasting  with  the 
Guadiana  fever,  took  a  position  at  Torremocha,  a  central  point  between 
Truxillo,  Merida,  and  Alcantara.  His  cavalry  posts  watched  all  the 
passages  over  the  Guadiana  and  the  Tagus;  and  his  communications 
with  Madrid,  between  Tietar  and  the  Tagus,  were  protected  by  twelve 
hundred  men,  detached  for  that  purpose  by  the  king.* 

But  one  timid  measure  in  war  generally  produces  another.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  English  force  which  was  at  Castel  Branco  had  increased 
the  energy  of  the  Spanish  insurgents  who  infested  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus ;  they  communicated  secretly  with  those  of  the  Sierra  de  Guada- 
lupe, and  Victor,  alarmed  for  his  bridge  at  Almaraz,  sent  a  division  there 
the  22d.  From  that  period  until  the  10th  of  June,  he  remained  quiet,  ' 
and  his  campaign,  which  had  opened  so  brilliantly,  was  annulled.  He  had 
neither  assisted  Soult,  nor  crushed  Cuesta,  nor  taken  Badajoz,  nor  Seville ; 
yet  he  had  wasted  and  lost,  by  sickness,  more  men  than  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  reduce  both  Lisbon  and  Seville.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  were 
daily  recovering  strength  and  confidence,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  after 
defeating  Soult,  had  full  leisure  to  return  to  the  Tagus,  and  to  combine 
his  future  operations  with  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  south. 

Information  that  Lapisse  had  forced  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  reached 
the  English  general  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  and  that  part  of  the  army 
which  was  still  behind  Salamonde  received  immediate  orders  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  Oporto ;  and  when  the  retreat  of  Soult  by  Orense  was  ascer- 
tained, the  remainder  of  the  troops,  including  three  Portuguese  brigades 
under  Beresford,  followed  the  same  route.  Colonel  Trant  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  Oporto,  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  leave  Syl- 
veira  with  some  regular  battalions  and  militia  to  defend  the  northern 
provinces,  because  Soult's  army  was  considered  a  crippled  force,  which 
could  not  for  a  long  time  appear  again  in  the  field  ;  a  conclusion  drawn, 
as  we  shall  see,  from  false  data,  and  without  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  en^gy  of  that  chief.  As  the  army  proceeded  southward,  the 
narrow  scope  of  Lapisse^s  movement  was  ascertained :  Colonel  Mayne 
was  directed  again  to  take  post  at  Alcantara,  and  as  a  re-enforcement  of 
five  thousand  men  had  landed  at  Lisbon,  the  rapidity  of  the  march  slack- 
ened. Passing  by  easy  journeys  through  Coimbra,  Thomar,  and  Punhete, 
the  troops  reached  Abrantes  the  7th  of  June,  and  encamped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  but  there  was  sickness  and  a  great  mortality  in  the 
ranks. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Portugal,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
looked  to  the  defeat  of  Victor  as  the  principal,  and  the  operation  against 
Soult  as  the  secondary  object  of  the  campaign  ;  and  the  English  govern- 
ment, acceding  to  his  views,  now  gave  him  a  discretionary  power  to  enter 
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the  nearest  province  of  Spain,  if  Portugal  should  not  thereby  be  endan- 
gered.* In  his  correspondence  with  the  junta  and  with  Cuesta,  he  had 
therefore  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  serious  collision 
with  the  enemy  until  the  British  troops  could  act  in  concert  with  the  Spa- 
nish armies ;  this  advice,  approved  of  by  the  junta,  was  attended  to  by 
Cuesta,  insomuch  that  he  did  not  seek  a  battle  ;  but  he  exposed  his  ad- 
vanced posts,  as  if  in  derision  of  the  counsel ;  and  disdainful  of  the 
English  general's  abilities,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  latter  had  no 
desire  to  act  heartily,  «» because,"  said  he,  "  the  system  of  the  British 
appears  to  be  never  to  expose  their  troops,  owing  to  which,  they  never 
gain  decisive  actions  by  land."  But  Cuesta's  knowledge  of  the  enemy's 
strength  and  positions  was  always  inaccurate,  and  his  judgment  false ; 
hence  he  himself  not  only  never  gained  any  decisive  action,  but  lost  every 
army,  intrusted  to  his  command.  He  was  now  discontented  with  the 
movement  against  Soult,  asserting  that  the  French  hold  of  Gallicia  would 
only  be  strengthened  thereby ;  unless  that  favourite  folly  of  all  Spanish 
generals  were  adopted,  namely,  surrounding  the  enemy,  without  regard- 
ing whether  the  troops  to  be  surrounded  were  more  or  less  than  the  sur- 
rounders.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  however,  affirmed  that  if  Soult  were 
first  driven  over  the  Minho,  a  combined  attack  afterwards  made  upon 
Victor  vfoM  permanently  deliver  Gallicia;  and  this  plan  being  followed, 
Gallicia  was  abandoned  by  the  French,  and  they  never  returned  to  that 
province  I 

When  the  English  army  was  again  free  to  act,  Cuesta  was  importunate 
that  a  joint  offensive  operation  against  Victor  should  be  undertaken, 
yet,  obstinately  attached  to  his  own  opinions,  he  insisted  upon  tracing 
the  whole  plan  of  campaign.  His  views  were  however  so  opposed  to  all 
sound  military  principles,  that  Sir  Arthur,  although  anxious  to  conciliate 
his  humour,  could  scarcely  concede  the  smallest  point,  lest  a  vital  catas- 
trophe should  follow.  Valuable  time  was  thus  lost  in  idle  discussions 
which  might  have  been  employed  in  useful  action,  seeing  that  the  return 
of  the  British  army  from  the  Duero  had  falsified  Victor's  position  at  Tor- 
remocha.  That  marshal,  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June,  had  placed  only 
one  division  to  guard  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  ascertain  the  movements  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  covered  as  they  were 
by  the  Tagus,  the  insurgents,  and  Mackenzie's  corps  of  observation.f 
Hence,  by  rapid  marches,  it  was  possible  for  the  English  general,  while 
Victor  was  still  at  Torremocha,  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  seize 
Almaraz,  and  cutting  the  first  corps  ofi*  from  Madrid,  place  it  between  two 
fires.  This  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  either  commander ;  but  Sir 
Arthur  was  forced  to  renounce  the  attempt,  partly  because  of  the  sick  and 
harassed  condition  of  his  troops,  the  want  of  shoes  and  money,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  supplies,:^  but  chiefly  that  Cuesta's  army  was  scattered 
over  the  open  country,  between  the  defiles  of  Monasterio  and  the  Gua- 
diana,  and  as  he  refused  to  concentrate  or  retire,  Victor  might  have 
marched  against  and  crushed  him,  and  yet  found  time  to  meet  the  British 
on  the  Tietar.  Early  in  June,  however,  three  brigades  were  directed 
upon  CastcUo  Branco,  and  the  Duke  of  Belluno  immediately  taking  the 
alarm,  and  being  also  assured,  by  despatches  from  Madrid,  of  Soult's 
retreat,  resolved  to  recross  the  Tagus ;  but  previous  to  commencing  this 
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moYement,  he  resolved  to  secure  his  flank  by  causing  the  bridge  of 
Alcantara  to  be  destroyed. 

Colonel  Mayne,  as  I  have  already  observed,  had  been  again  intrusted 
with  that  post,  and,  unfortunately,  his  first  orders  to  blow  up  the  bridge 
if  the  enemy  advanced  were  not  rescinded,  although  the  return  of  the 
army  from  the  north  rendered  the  destruction  unnecessary.  Neither  did 
Mayne  keep  his  instructions  secret,  and  Victor  hearing  of  them,  sent  t 
detachment  to  the  bridge  with  no  other  view  than  to  induce  its  destmo 
tion.  He  succeeded,  and  that  noble  monument  of  Trajan^s  genius  was 
ruined  I  Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  war  that  not  long  afterwards,  both 
armies  found  its  fall  injurious  to  their  interests,  and  as  a  matter  of  taste 
and  of  military  advantage,  they  sighed  alike  over  the  broken  arches  of 
Alcantara. 

Having  completed  this  operation,  Victor  passed  the  Tagus,  at  Almaraz, 
on  the  19th,  without  being  molested  by  Cuesta,  and  removing  the  boat^ 
bridge,  proceeded  to  take  post  at  Placencia.  Meanwhile  Beresford  re- 
turned to  the  defence  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal,  which  Soalt 
was  again  menacing ;  for  during  the  forced  inactivity  of  the  British  at 
Abrantes,  the  cause  of  which  I  shall  explain  in  another  place,  important 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  hostile  armies  were  taking  place; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  these  changes  should  be  well  understood,  because 
on  them  the  fate  of  the  succeeding  campaign  hinged. 

When  Ney  and  Soult  met  at  Lugo,  they,  although  still  on  bad  terms, 
agreed  after  some  discussion,  that  the  first  should  march  from  Corona, 
by  the  route  of  St.  Jago  and  Vigo,  against  Carrera  and  the  Conde  de 
Norona ;  and  that  the  second,  entering  the  valley  of  the  Syl,  should 
attack  Romana  and  drive  him  upon  Orense,  at  which  place,  it  was  ex- 
pected, that  Ney,  afler  taking  or  blocking  Vigo,  would  be  able  to  reach 
him,  and  thus  the  whole  force  of  Gallicia  be  crushed  at  once.  Soult  was 
then  to  menace  the  Tras  os  Montes,  by  the  side  of  Braganza,  with  the 
view  of  obliging  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  remain  in  that  province,  while 
the  second  corps  opened  a  direct  communication  with  Madrid  and  widi 
the  first  corps.    This  being  arranged,  Ney  returned  to  Coruna. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  dra- 
goons, from  the  second  corps,  marched  upon  Monforte ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed, the  next  day,  by  two  other  divisions  of  infantry  and  at  the  same 
time,  Franceschi,  who  was  on  the  Fereira  river,  and  supported  by  La 
Houssaye's  dragoons,  was  directed,  aAer  scouring  the  road  to  St.  Jago, 
to  fall  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Tambuga,  towards  Orense.  From  the 
2d  to  the  9th,  the  main  body  halted  at  Monforte,  to  get  up  stores  from 
Lugo,  and  to  scour  the  country  on  the  flanks,  for  Romana,  in  his  passage, 
had  again  raised  the  peasantry  of  all  the  valleys.  Loison  was  then  sent 
with  a  division  to  the  Val  des  Orres,  having  orders  to  feign  a  movement 
towards  Villa  Franca  and  Puente  Fcrrada,as  if  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
a  French  column  in  that  direction,  but  the  10th,  he  passed  the  Syl,  and 
took  post  at  the  Puente  de  Bibey.  The  1 2th,  Franceschi,  re-enforced 
with  a  division  of  infantry,  arrived  at  Monte  Furada  also  on  the  Syl,  and 
sent  a  detachment  to  Laronco,  to  connect  his  division  with  LoisonV 
The  remainder  of  the  infantry  followed  this  movement,  and  detachments 
were  sent  up  the  course  of  the  Syl,  and  towards  Dancos  on  the  road  from 
Villa  Franca  to  Lugo.  Loison  then  forced  the  passage  of  the  Puente  de 
Bibey,  and  drove  the  insurgents  to  Puebla  de  Tribes.    The  French  army 
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thus  cleared  all  the  valleys  opening  on  the  course  of  the  Upper  Minho, 
and  Romana,  was  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  that  river.* 

The  Idth,  Franceschi,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Bibey,  took  post  at 
Bollo  and  the  bridge  of  the  Hermitage.  He  pushed  his  patroles  to 
Gudina  and  Monterey  on  one  side,  and  into  the  Sierra  de  Porto  on  the 
other,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Bibey ;  his  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
exact  direction  which  Romana  would  take  to  avoid  Loison's  column,  and 
to  prevent  the  Spanish  general  from  passing  the  left  of  the  French  army, 
and  gaining  the  Asturias  hy  the  route  to  Puebla  de  Senabria.  These 
precautions  occupied  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  till  the  19th,  when,  being 
assured  that  Romana  had  fallen  hack  to  Monterey,  he  judged  that  he 
would  attempt  the  same  march  towards  Puebla  de  Senabria,  by  which 
he  had  escaped  after  the  action  in  the  month  of  March ;  the  French 
army  was  therefore  directed  up  the  valley  of  the  Bibey,  upon  Viana, 
where  there  was  a  bridge,  and  where  many  of  the  mountain  roads  united. 
The  same  day  Franceschi  fell  in  with  the  head  of  Romana's  army,  and 
repulsed  it ;  and  the  evening  of  the  20th  the  whole  of  the  French  troops 
were  concentrated  near  Viana,  intending  to  give  battle  to  the  Spaniards 
the  next  morning ;  but  the  latter  retreated  precipitately  during  the  night, 
and  many  of  the  men  dispersed.  Soult  however  continued  his  movement 
by  the  left  until  he  reached  the  great  road  running  from  Castile  to 
Orense,  and  from  thence,  having  sent  Heudelet's  division  to  Villa  Vieja 
to  threaten  the  Tras  os  Montes  frontier,  and  Mermet^s  division  and 
Lforges'  dragoons  towards  La  Canda  to  observe  the  road  of  Puebla  de 
Senabria,  he  marched  himself  with  an  advanced  guard  to  La  Gudina, 
leaving  Laborde  and  La  Houssaye  in  reserve  between  Gudina  and  Villa 
Vieja.  These  divers  movements,  through  the  rugged  passes  of  Gallicia, 
led  to  a  variety  of  slight  skirmishes,  the  most  important  of  which  took 
place  at  the  Puente  de  Bibey,  a  place  of  such  prodigious  strength  that  it 
is  scarcely  conceivable  how  men  with  arms  could  be  brought  to  abandon 
such  a  post. 

Romana's  situation  was  now  nearly  hopeless,  but  he  was  saved  by  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  French  marshals.  It  appears  that  Ney, 
having  marched  from  Conina,  entered  St.  Jago,  with  about  ten  thousand 
men,  whereupon  Carrera  fell  back  upon  Ponte  Vedra;  the  Conde  de 
Norona  joined  him  there  with  some  fresh  troops,  and  assuming  the 
command,  continued  the  retreat  to  the  Octavem  river,  behind  which  he 
took  post,  placing  his  main  body  at  the  bridgo  of  San  Payo,  and  sending 
detachments  to  guard  some  secondary  points.  On  the  7th  of  June,  the 
French  came  up.  The  Spaniards  had  thirteen  thousand  men,  two 
eighteen-pounders,  and  nine  field-pieces ;  of  the  troops  only  seven  thou- 
sand were  armed,  but  the  whole  of  the  artillery  was  in  position  to  defend 
the  passage  at  San  Payo,  the  bridge  was  cut,  and  overlooked  by  a  battery 
of  two  eighteen-pounders.  Three  thousand  men  were  in  reserve  at 
Redondela ;  and  at  Vigo,  about  sixty  stragglers  from  Sir  John  Moore's 
army,  were  landed,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  detachment  of  seamen  and 
marines  occupied  the  forts.  Some  Spanish  gun-boats,  one  of  which  was 
manned  by  English  seamen,  under  Captain  Winter,  also  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  the  bridge  of  San  Payo. 

During  the  7th,  a  desultory  and  useless  fire  took  place  on  both  sides, 
and  on  the  8th  the  French  were  repulsed  in  two  feeble  attempts  to  force 
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a  passage  at  San  Payo,  and  at  Soto  Mayor,  the  loss  on  either  side  being^ 
about  a  hundred  men.  These  attacks  were  merely  to  keep  the  Spaniards 
employed  until  the  reports  of  the  officers,  sent  by  Ney  to  ascertain  the 
situation  and  projects  of  Soult's  army,  were  received,  but  in  the  evening 
of  the  dth,  those  officers  returned  with  information,  obtained  from  the 
peasants,  that  the  second  corps  was  retreating  upon  Castile.  I  have  beea 
assured  by  persons,  then  on  Marshal  Ney's  staff,  that  he,  amazed  at  these 
tidings,  rashly  concluded  that  Soult,  swayed  by  personal  (eelings,  wished 
to  endanger  the  sixth  corps;  hence  filled  with  indignation  he  iminediately 
retired  to  Coruna,  while  Soult,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  this  retreat  as  a 
breach  of  their  engagements,  and  an  underhand  policy  to  oblige,  him  to 
remain  in  Gallicia.  Certain  it  is  that  by  these  ebullitions  of  temper  both 
Romana  and  Norona  were  saved ;  for  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Ney 
from  sending  a  column  against  Orcnse,  while  he  himself  kept  in  cheek 
Norona  on  the  Octavem ;  and  however  spirited  the  conduct  of  the  Spa- 
niards was  at  San  Payo,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  ten  thousand 
of  the  best  soldiers  of  France,  led  by  an  officer  so  quick  and  resolute  as 
Ney,  could  have  been  resisted  by  an  equal  number  of  raw  troops  and  pea- 
sants, one-third  of  whom  were  .without  arms.  But  the  history  of  the 
quarrels  between  these  marshals  is  involved  in  a  mystery,  the  clearing  of 
which  must  be  led  to  those  who  shall  write  the  memoirs  of  the  men :  for 
the  purposes  of  this  history  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  there  was  ill-blood, 
and  that  therein  the  Gallicians  found  safety. 

Soult,  when  informed  of  Ney's  retreat  and  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley*s 
arrival  on  the  Tagus,  ceased  to  pursue  Romana,  and  marched  to  Zamora, 
where  his  sick  had  been  before  sent,  and  where  his  brother.  General  Soult, 
had  conducted  three  or  four  thousand  stragglers  and  convalescents.  Here 
also  he  requested  the  king  to  send  the  artillery  and  stores  necessary  to 
re-equip  the  second  corps;  and  here  he  proposed  to  give  his  harassed 
troops  some  rest,  for  they  had  now  been  for  eight  months  incessantly 
marching  and  fighting,  and  men  and  officers  were  alike  dispirited  by  the 
privations  they  had  endured,  and  by  the  terrible  nature  of  a  war  in  which 
the  most  horrid  scenes  were  daily  enacted. 

To  put  the  king  in  possession  of  his  views,  Soult  sent  General  Franceschi 
to  Madrid,  but  this  celebrated  officer,  refusing  an  escort,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Capuchinoy  and  being  transferred  to  Sisville,  the  central  junta,  with 
infamous  cruelty,  treating  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  criminal  instead  of  a 
brave  soldier,  confined  him  in  a  dungeon  at  Carthagena.*  The  citizens 
there,  ashamed  of  their  government,  endeavoured  to  effect  his  escape ;  but 
he  perished  in  confinement,  at  the  moment  when  his  liberation  was  certain. 
When  his  young  wife,  a  daughter  of  Count  Mathieu  Dumas,  heard  of  his 
fate,  she  refused  all  nourishment,  and,  in  a  few  days,  by  her  death,  added 
one  more  to  the  thousand  instances  of  the  strength  of  woman^s  afiections* 

The  25th  of  June,  Soult  reached  Puebla  de  Senabria.  The  28th,  he 
marched  to  Mombuey.  The  29th  and  SOth,  he  crossed  the  Esla,  by  the 
bridges  of  San  Pelayo  and  Castro  Gonzales.  The  2d  of  July,  he  entered 
Zamora,  having  previously  rejected  a  proposition  of  Ney*s,  that  the  two 
corps  should  jointly  maintain  Gallicia,  a  rejection  which  induced  the  Duke 
of  Elchingen  to  abandon  that  province.  To  execute  this  measure,  Ney 
formed  a  camp  near  Betanzos ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  July,  withdrew  his 
garrisons  from  Coruna  and  Ferrol,  having  previously  destroyed  all  the 
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stores  and  arsenals,  and  disabled  the  land  defences.  Nevertheless,  his 
influence  was  still  so  powerful  that  Captain  Hotham,  commanding  the 
English  squadron,  off  Coruna,  indignant  at  the  hostile  attitude  maintained 
by  the  inhabitants,  landed  his  seamen  on  the  24th,  and  spiked  the  guns 
on  the  sea-line  ;  and  in  like  manner,  compelled  a  Spanish  garrison,  lefl  by 
Ney  in  the  forts  of  Ferrol,  to  surrender  on  the  26th.  The  marshal,  how- 
ever, marched,  unmolested,  by  the  high-road  to  Astorga,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  30th,  having  brought  off  all  his  own  sick  and  those  of  the  second 
corps  also,  who  had  been  lefl  in  Lugo.  Thus  Gallicia  was  finally  delivered. 

This  important  event  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Spaniards.  Those  exertions  were  creditable  to  the  Gallicians, 
although  the  most  powerful  motive  of  action  was  to  protect  their  personal 
property ;  and,  when  the  French  withdrew,  this  same  motive  led  them  to 
repair  their,  losses  by  resisting  the  payment  of  tithes  and  rents,  a  com- 
pensation by  no  means  relished  by  the  proprietors  or  the  church.  But  it 
is  certain  that  their  efforts  were  only  secondary  causes  in  themselves, 
and  chiefly  supported  by  the  aid  of  England,  whose  ships,  and  arms,  and 
stores  were  constantly  on  the  coast.  How  can  the  operations  of  the 
Spaniards  be  said  to  have  driven  the  sixth  corps  from  Gallicia,  when  Ney 
retained  every  important  post  in  that  province  to  the  last ;  when  single 
divisions  of  his  army,  at  two  different  periods,  traversed  the  country,  from 
Coruna  to  Tuy,  without  let  or  hindrance ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  could 
not  prevent  him  from  overrunning  the  Aaturias  without  losing  his  hold  of 
Gallicia?  It  is  true,  Soult,  writing  to  Joseph,  affirmed  that  the  Gallicians 
would  wear  out  the  strongest  army ;  that  is,  if  a  wrong  system  was  pur- 
sued by  the  French ;  but  he  pointed  out  the  right  method  of  subduing 
them,  namely,  in  pursuance  of  Napoleon's  views,  to  fortify  some  principal 
central  points,  from  whence  the  moveable  colunms  could  overrun  the 
country ;  and  this,  he  estimated,  would  only  require  fldy  thousand  pounds 
and  six  weeks'  labour.  It  is  plain  the  real  causes  of  the  deliverance 
were — the  quarrels  between  the  marshals,  which  saved  Romana  and 
Norona  from  destruction ;  and  the  movements  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  on 
the  Tagus ;  for,  in  an  intercepted  letter  from  Soult  to  Joseph,  that  marshal 
expressly  assigns  the  danger  hanging  over  Madrid  and  the  first  corps,  as 
the  reason  of  his  refusing  to  remain  in  Gallicia.*  Now,  although  Soult's 
views  were  undoubtedly  just,  and  his  march  provident,  the  latter  neces- 
sarily drew  ailer  it  the  evacuation  of  Gallicia ;  because  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  keep  the  sixth  corps  cooped  up  in  that  corner  of  the  Peninsula, 
deprived  of  communication,  and  estranged  from  the  general  operations. 

The  movement  of  the  second  corps,  afler  quitting  Monforte,  being  along 
the  edge  of  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  constantly  threatening  the  northern 
provinces,  drew  Marshal  Beresford,  as  I  have  before  stated,  from  the  south, 
and  all  the  regular  Portuguese  forces  capable  of  taking  the  field  were 
immediately  collected  by  him  round  Almeida.  The  Duke  del  Parque  was 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  as  that  part  of  Romana's  force,  which  had  been 
cut  off  by  Soult's  movement  upon  Gudina,  also  fell  back  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men,  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards, were  assembled,  or  assembling,  round  those  two  fortresses. 

But  the  change  of  situation  thus  brought  about  in  the  armies,  on  the 
great  western  line  of  invasion,  was  rendered  more  important  by  the  events 
which  were  simultaneously  taking  place  in  other  parts,  especially  in 
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Aragon,  where  General  Blake,  whose  army  had  been  augmented  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  inflated  with  his  success  at  Alcaniz,  had 
advanced  to  Ixar  and  Samper.  Suchet,  himself,  remained  close  to  Zara- 
goza,  but  kept  a  detachment,  under  General  Pabre,  at  Longares  and  Villa 
Muel,  near  the  mountains  on  the  side  of  Daroca.  Blake,  hoping  to  cut 
oflT  this  detachment,  marched,  in  person,  through  Carinena,  and  sent 
General  Areizaga,  with  a  column,  to  Bottorita ;  Fabre  retired  in  time  to 
the  Xalon,  but  Areizaga  captured  a  convoy  of  provisions  on  the  Huerba. 

The  14th  of  June,  the  advanced  guards  of  the  armies  skirmished  at 
Bottorita,  and  Blake,  endeavouring  to  surround  the  enemy,  pushed  a  de- 
tachment to  Maria,  in  the  plain  of  Zaragoza.  The  excitement  produced 
in  that  city,  and  in  Aragon  generally,  by  this  march,  was  so  great,  that 
Suchet  doubted  if  he  should  not  abandon  Zaragoza,  and  return  towards 
Navarre ;  for  the  peasantry  had  assembled  on  many  points  in  the  moun- 
tains around,  and  it  required  great  vigilance  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  in  the  city  itself.  The  importance  of  the  place,  however, 
made  him  resolve  to  fight  a  battle,  for  which  the  near  approach  of  Blake, 
who  came  on  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  French  general  would  retreat, 
furnished  a  favourable  opportunity  which  was  not  neglected. 


BATTLE  OF  MARIA. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  Spanish  army  was  concentrated  at 
Bottorita.  On  the  15th,  Blake  slowly,  and  unskilfully,  formed  his  troops 
in  order  of  battle,  near  the  village  of  Maria,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
Huerba,  of  which  he  occupied  both  banks.  Towards  two  o'clock  in  the 
day,  he  extended  his  left  wing  to  outflank  the  right  of  the  French ;  but 
Suchet,  who  had  just  then  been  rejoined  by  Fabre,  and  by  a  brigade  from 
Tudela,  immediately  stopped  the  evolution,  by  attacking  that  wing  with 
some  cavalry  and  light  troops.  The  Spaniards  then  fell  back  to  their 
line  of  battle,  Blake  drawing  men  from  his  right  to  re-enforce  his  centre 
and  left,  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  severe  conflict.  He  repulsed  the 
foremost  of  the  enemy's  columns,  but  so  violent  a  storm  arose  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  neither  army  could  see  the  other,  although  close  together,  and 
the  action  ceased  for  a  time. 

Blake's  position  was  so  ill  chosen,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  ravines, 
and  had  only  one  line  of  retreat,  namely,  by  the  bridge  of  Maria,  which 
was  on  the  extremity  of  his  right  flank.  Suchet,  who  had  observed  this 
error,  when  the  storm  cleared  off  a  little,  briskly  engaged  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  Spaniards,  and  forming  his  cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  infan- 
try in  column,  by  one  vigorous  effort  broke  quite  through  the  Spanish 
horse,  and  seized  the  bridge  of  Maria.  Notwithstanding  this,  Blake,  who 
was  at  all  times  intrepid,  collected  the  infantry  of  his  centre  and  left  wing 
in  a  mass,  and  stood  for  the  victory,  but  the  French  troops  overthrew  his 
with  a  great  slaughter.  A  general,  twenty-flve  guns,  and  many  stands 
of  colours  were  taken,  yet  few  prisoners,  for  the  darkness  enabled  the 
dispersed  Spaniards  to  escape  by  the  ravines,  and  Blake  rallied  them  the 
next  day  at  Bottorita.  The  French  lost  nearly  a  thousand  men,  and 
Greneral  Harispe  was  wounded.* 

During  the  action,  a  French  brigade  held  the  position  of  Monte 
Torrero,  without  mixing  in  the  fight,  lest  the  citizens  of  Zaragoza,  being 
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released  from  their  presence,  should  rise  against  the  garrison;  but  after 
the  victory,  this  brigade  marched  down  the  Ebro  to  cut  off  Blake's 
retreat.  However  General  Laval,  who  commanded  it,  did  not  execute 
his  orders,  and  the  Spanish  army  retired  on  the  night  of  the  16th. 
The  17th,  their  rear-guard  suffered  some  loss  at  Torrccilla,  and  oo 
the  18th,  the  two  armies  were  again  in  presence  at  Belchite.  Blake, 
being  now  re-enforced  by  some  detachments,  had  still  fourteen  thousand 
combatants ;  yet  he  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  artillery,  and  his 
men  were  dispirited.  Suchet,  on  the  contrary,  having  by  the  success 
at  Maria  awed  the  Aragonese,  was  able  to  bring  twenty-two  battalions 
and  seven  squadrons,  or  about  fifteen  thousand  men  flushed  with  victory, 
into  action.* 

BATTLE  OF  BELCHITE. 

The  Spaniards  were  drawn  up  on  a  range  of  hills,  half  enclosing  the 
town.  Their  right,  resting  on  a  hermitage  and  some  buildings,  was 
inaccessible  to  cavalry,  and  the  left  was  well  covered.  Behind  the  right, 
a  hill,  with  a  building  on  it,  overtopping  all  the  position,  was  occupied  by 
a  reserve,  and  served  as  a  rallying  point,  because  there  was  an  easy  line 
of  communication  between  it  and  the  left  wing.  The  centre  was  on 
rough  ground,  it  contained  the  town  of  Belchite,  which  had  a  wall  and 
gates,  and  the  whole  position  was  so  compact,  that  Blake,  after  com- 
pletely filling  his  line,  had  yet  a  considerable  reserve  in  hand.  His 
design  was  to  fight  with  his  centre  and  right,  his  left  being  rather  in  the 
nature  of  an  advanced  post.f  Suchct's  attack  disordered  his  disposi- 
tions, for  a  French  battalion  commented  the  action,  by  skirmishing  with 
the  Spanish  centre,  and  at  the  same  time,  two  columns  of  attack 
marched,  the  one  against  the  right,  the  other  against  the  left.  The 
latter,  which  was  the  principal  column,  being  preceded  by  a  fire  of 
artillery,  soon  closed  upon  the  Spanish  troops,  although  Blake's  guns 
opened  heavily  from  his  centre  and  right ;  and  this  rapid  attack,  together 
with  the  accidental  explosion  of  an  ammunition  wagon,  created  a  panic, 
which  commencing  on  the  left,  quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  line. 
The  Spanish  general  made  a  charge  of  cavalry  to  retrieve  the  day,  it 
was  hQwever  easily  repulsed,  and  the  confusion  which  followed  is  thus 
described  by  himself.  "  One  regiment  fled  without  firing  a  shot,  it  was 
followed  by  another,  and  a  third,  all  flying  without  having  discharged 
a  gun,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  whole  position  was  abandoned.  .  . 
Thus  we,  the  generals  and  oflacers,  were  left  alone,  without  being  able 
to  rally  a  body  which  could  make  any  opposition ;  and  I  had  the  morti- 
flcation  to  see  our  army  dispersed,  abandoning  all  its  baggage,  and 
throwing  away  its  arms,  and  even  its  clothes,  before  a  single  corps  of  the 
enemy ;  nor  were  we  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  any  strong 
place,  as  it  was  impossible  to  collect  two  hundred  men  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy."  Blake,  although  a  bad  general,  was  a  man  of  real 
courage.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  disgrace,  he  reproached  his  troops 
with  bitterness,  demanded  an  inquiry  into  his  own  conduct,  and  with  a 
strong  and  sincere  feeling  of  honour,  restored,  to  the  junta,  the  estate 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  for  the  success  at  Alcaniz. 

This  battle  and  the  pursuit,  in  which  Suchet  took  about  four  thousand 
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prisoners,  and  all  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  Spa- 
niards, not  only  made  him  master  of  the  operations  in  Aragon,  but  also 
rendered  the  fifth  corps,  under  Mortier,  who  were  now  at  Valladolid, 
completely  disposable  for  offensive  operations.  Thus,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
there  were,  exclusive  of  Kellerman's  and  Bonnet's  divisions,  three  com- 
plete corps  (Varmee^  furnishing  six  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  thousand 
infantry,  collected  between  Astorga,  Zamora,  and  Valladolid.  The  inroad 
on  Portugal  had  failed,  and  the  loss  of  Gallicia  followed,  yet  Napoleon's 
admirable  system  of  invasion  was  unbroken :  his  troops,  deprived  of  hia 
presiding  genius,  had  been  stricken  severely,  and  shrunk  from  further 
aggression ;  they  had  been  too  widely  spread  for  a  secure  grasp,  but  the 
reaction  disclosed  all  the  innate  strength  of  his  arrangements. 


CHAFfER  IV. 

State  of  the  British  army — EmbarraBfmentB  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — State  and  namben 
of  the  French  armies — State  and  number  of  the  Spanich  armies— Some  account  of  the 
partisan,  commonly  called  ffuerillas — Intrigues  of  Mr.  Frere — Conduct  of  the  central  iuDtm 
— ^Their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  French  pri8oner»— Corruption  and  incapacity — State 
of  the  Portuguese  army — Impolicy  of  the  British  government — Expedition  of  Walcheren 
— Expedition  against  Italy. 

The  British  army  remained  in  the  camp  of  Abrantcs  until  the  latter  end 
of  June.  During  this  period.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  although  burning  to 
enter  Spain,  was  kept  back  by  a  variety  of  difficulties.  He  had  been  re- 
enforced  with  five  thousand  men  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
Ducro ;  and  in  the  preceding  operations,  the  killed  and  hurt,  in  battle,  had 
not  exceeded  three  hundred  men,  but  the  deaths  by  sickness  were  nume- 
rous.  Four  thousand  in  hospital,  and  fifteen  hundred  employed  in  escort 
and  depot  duties,  being  deducted,  the  gross  amount  of  the  present  under 
arms,  as  late  even  as  the  25th  of  June,  did  not  exceed  twenty-two  thou- 
sand men ;  and  these  were,  at  any  moment,  liable  to  be  seriously  dimi- 
nished, because  the  ministers,  still  intent  upon  Cadiz,  had  authorized  Mr. 
Frere,  whenever  the  junta  should  consent  to  the  measure,  to  draw  a  gar- 
rison for  that  town  from  Sir  Arthur's  force.  As  an  army,  therefore,  it 
was  weak  in  every  thing  but  spirit ;  the  commissariat  was  without  suffi- 
cient means  of  transport,  the  soldiers  nearly  barefooted,  and  totally  with- 
out pay  ;  the  military  chest  empty,  the  hospitals  full. 

The  cost,  at  a  low  estimation,  was  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  month,*  and  yet,  with  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  only  had  been  procured  in  the  two  months  of  May 
and  June,  thirteen  thousand  having  been  obtained  as  a  loan  in  Oporto. 
The  rate  of  exchange  in  Lisbon  was  high,  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased value  given  to  the  government  paper,  by  the  successes  on  the 
Duero,  this  rate  was  daily  rising  ;t  the  Spanish  dollar  was  at  five  shillings, 
while  Spanish  gold  had  sunk  so  much  in  value  that  the  commissary- 
general  sent  all  that  he  received  from  England  or  could  collect  in  Lisbon, 
to  Cadiz,  and  other  parts,  where  its  price  was  higher,  to  truck  for  dollars  ; 
but  in  all  places  of  commerce,  the  exchange  was  rising  against  England, 
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a  natural  consequence  of  her  enormous  and  increasing  issues  of  paper* 
Those  issues,  the  extravagant  succours  given  to  Spain,  together  with  the 
subsidies  to  Austria,  made  it  impossible  to  supply  the  army  in  Portugal 
with  specie,  otherwise  than  by  raising  cash  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
on  treasury  bills,  and  at  a  most  enormous  loss ;  an  evil  great  in  itself, 
opening  a  wide  door  to  fraud  and  villany,  and  rendering  the  war  between 
France  and  England  not  so  much  a  glorious  contest  of  arms,  as  a  struggle 
between  public  credit  and  military  force,  in  which  even  victory  was  sure 
to  be  fatal  to  the  former. 

The  want  of  money,  sickness,  Cuesta's  impracticable  temper,  and  a 
variety  of  minor  difficulties,  too  tedious  to  mention,  kept  the  army  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  until  the  end  of  June ;  but  at  that  period,  the  retreat  of 
the  first  corps  from  Torremocha,  and  the  consequent  advance  of  Cuesta, 
removed  one  obstacle  to  offensive  operations.  Then  Sir  Arthur,  having 
the  certainty  that  eight  thousand  additional  troops  were  off  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon,  commenced  his  march  into  Spain  by  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  meaning  to  unite  with  Cuesta  on  the  Tietar,  and  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  a  plan  of  operations  against  Madrid. 

But,  before  I  embark  on  the  full  and  broad  stream  into  which  the 
surges  and  eddies  of  the  complicated  warfare  that  succeeded  Napoleon's 
departure  from  the  Peninsula  merged,  I  must  give  a  view  of  the  general 
state  of  affairs,  that  the  reader,  comprehending  exactly  what  strength  each 
party  brought  to  the  encounter,  may  judge  more  truly  of  the  result. 

FRENCH  POWEB* 

Men.  Horset. 

The  French,  havins;  receired  some  re-enforcements  of  conscripts, 
amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  Joljr,  including  the  King's  guaids, 

to  about   275,000 

In  hospital   61,000) 

Stragglers  and  prisoners  borne  on  the  states       -      -    7,000  {  68,000 

Total  under  arms   207,000  36,000 

The  miliury  governments,  lines  of  correspondence,  garrisons,  and 
detachments,  absorbed   32,000  3,000 

Present  under  amu  with  the  ccrpt  d'armde        ....     175,000  33,000 

The  actual  strength  and  situation  of  each  carps  (Tarmee  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Under  the  King,  covering  Madrid, 

Inf  and  Art.  Cavalry. 

Firstcorps,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus   20.881  4.200 

Fourth  corps.  La  Mancha   17,490  3,200 

Division  or  Dessoles,  Madrid  6.864 

King's  French  guards,  Madrid,  about  '4,000  1,500 

Total                                                                           49,235  8,900 

In  Old  Castile,  under  Marshal  Soult. 

Inf  and  Art.  Cavalry. 

Second  corps,  Zamoro,  Toro,  and  Salamanca     ....       17,707  2,883 

Fifth  corps,  VaUadolid        -                                                    16,042  874 

Sixth  corps,  Astorga,  and  its  vicinity  14,913  1,446 

Total  •      •       48,662  5,203 

87^ 
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In  Aragorit  under  General  Suchet. 


Third  corps,  Zaragoxa,  Alcaniz, 


Inf.  and  Art.  Cayalry. 
15;226  2.604 


In  Catcdoniot  under  Marshal  Augereau. 


Seventh  corps,  Vich,  Gerona,  and  Barcelona 


Inf.  and  Arc  Caralrr. 

30^93  2,500 


In  addition  to  these  corps  there  were  twelve  hundred  men  belonging  to 
the  battering  train;  four  thousand  infantry  under  Bonnet,  at  St.  Andero; 
two  thousand  two  hundred  cavalry,  under  Kellerman,  in  the  Valladolid 
country.  The  fortresses  and  armed  places  in  possession  of  the  French 
^ermy  were — St.  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Bilbao,  Santona,  St.  Andero, 
Burgos,  Leon,  Astorga,  on  the  western  line ;  Jaca,  Zaragoza,  Guada- 
laxara,  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Zamora,  on  the  central  line;  Figueras, 
Rosas,  and  Barcelona,  on  the  eastern  line.* 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  these  dispositions  and  numbers,  to  understand 
with  what  a  power  Napoleon  had  fastened  upon  the  Peninsula  during  his 
six  weeks'  campaign.  Much  had  been  lost  since  his  departure,  but  his 
army  still  pressed  the  Spaniards  down,  and  like  a  stone  cast  upon  a  brood 
of  snakes,  was  immoveable  to  their  writhings.  Nevertheless,  the  situation 
of  Spain  at  this  epoch,  was  an  ameliorated  one  compared  to  that,  which, 
four  months  before,  the  vehemence  of  the  emperor's  personal  warfare  had 
reduced  it  to.  The  elements  of  resistance  were  again  accumulated  in 
masses,  and  the  hope,  or  rather  confidence,  of  success  was  again  in  full 
vigour;  for  it  was  the  character  of  this  people,  while  grovelling  on  the 
earth,  to  suppose  themselves  standing  firm ;  and  when  crawling  in  the 
gloom  of  defeat,  to  imagine  they  were  soaring  in  the  full  blaze  of  victory. 
The  momentary  cessation  of  ofiensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
instead  of  being  traced  to  its  true  sources,  the  personal  jealousies  of  the 
marshals  and  the  king's  want  of  vigour,  was  attributed,  first — to  fear  and 
weakness,  secondly — to  the  pressure  of  the  Austrian  war.  It  was  not 
considered  that  the  want  of  unity,  checking  the  course  of  conquest,  would 
cease  when  the  French  army  was  driven  to  the  defensive ;  neither  was 
the  might  of  France  duly  weighed,  while  the  strength  of  Austria  was 
unduly  exalted.  The  disasters  at  Ucles,  at  Almaraz,  at  Zaragoza,  Rosas, 
Cardadeu,  Vails ;  at  Ciudad  Real,  Medellin,  Braga,  and  Oporto,  and  in 
the  Asturias,  were  all  forgotten,  the  French  had  been  repulsed  from  Por- 
tugal, and  they  had  not  taken  Seville!  This,  to  the  Spaniards,  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  weakness ;  and  when  the  French  were  sup- 
posed to  be  weak,  the  others,  by  a  curious  reasoning  process,  always 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  themselves  strong.  Hence  the 
fore-boasting  at  this  period,  was  little  inferior  to  what  it  had  been  after 
the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  the  statement  of  the  relative  numbers  was 
almost  as  absurd.  The  utmost  amount  of  the  French  force  was  not  cal- 
culated higher  than  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  of  which  about  fifty  thousand  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  whole  only  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  abaodon  the 
Peninsula. 
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The  Spanish  armies  were,  as  usual,  numerous  on  paper ;  and  the  real 
amount  of  the  regular  force  was  certainly  considerable,  although  very 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  or  the  resources  of  the  country.  Before  the 
battle  of  Belchite  had  broken  Blake^s  strength,  there  were,  organized  and 
under  arms,  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  infantry,  exclusive  of  irregular  bands  and  armed  peasantry  who 
were  available  for  particular  defensive  operations*  Ader  that  defeat,  thf 
number  of  regular  forces,  capable  of  taking  the  field  in  the  southeastern 
provinces,  was  not  above  twenty  thousand  men,  of  which  about  ten  thou- 
sand, under  Coupigny,  were  watching  Barcelona,  or  rallying  under  Blake ; 
the  remainder  were  in  Valencia,  where  Caro,  Romana's  brother,  had 
taken  the  command. 

In  the  northwestern  provinces  there  were  about  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  of  which  fifteen  thousand  were  in  Gallicia,  and  some  thousands  in 
the  Asturias,  under  Vorsler  and  Ballesteros ;  the  remainder  were  under 
the  Duke  del  Parque,  who  was  directed  to  organize  a  new  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

In  Andalusia,  or  covering  it,  there  were  above  seventy  thousand  men» 
Of  these,  twenty-three  thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
cavalry,  were  assembled  in  the  Morena,  near  St.  Elena  and  Carolina, 
under  the  command  of  General  Venegas ;  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  in- 
cluding seven  thousand  cavalry,  were  in  Elstremadura  under  the  ordersx)f 
Cuesta,  who  was  nominally  commander-in-chief  of  both  armies. 

The  troops,  thus  separated  into  three  grand  divisions,  were  called  the 
armies  of  tlie  right,  Uie  centre,  and  tlie  left.  The  fortresses  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  Spaniards  were — Gerona,  Hostalrich,  Lerida,  Mcquinenza, 
Tarragona,  Tortosa,  Valencia,  Carthagena,  and  Alicant,  for  the  army  of 
the  right ;  Cadiz  and  Badajoz  for  that  of  the  centre ;  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Coruna,  and  Ferrol  of  the  army  of  the  lefl.  The  Spanish  troops  were, 
however,  far  from  being  serviceable  in  proportion  to  their  numbers ;  most 
of  them  were  new  levies,  and  the  rest  were  illtrained.  The  generals 
had  lost  nothing  of  their  presumption,  learned  nothing  of  war,  and  their 
mutual  jealousies  were  as  strong  as  ever.  Cuesta  still  hating  the  junta, 
was  feared  and  hated  by  that  body  in  return,  and  Venegas  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Carolina  army  as  a  counterpoise  to  him.  Romana, 
also,  was  obnoxious  to  the  junta,  and  in  return,  with  more  reason,  the 
junta  was  despised  and  disliked  by  him.  In  Valencia  and  Murcia,  gene- 
rals, and  juntas,  appeared  alike  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare,  satisfied 
if  the  war  was  kept  from  their  own  doors.  In  Catalonia  there  never  was 
any  unanimity. 

Blake,  who  had  abandoned  Romana,  in  Gallicia,  and  who  was  still  at 
enmity  with  Cuesta,  was,  for  these  very  reasons,  invested  with  supreme 
power  in  Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia ;  and,  moreover,  there  were 
factions  and  bickerings  among  the  inferior  officers  in  the  armies  of  Vene- 
gas and  Cuesta.  Albuquerque  was  ambitious  of  commanding-in-chief, 
and  Mr.  Frere  warmly  intrigued  in  his  cause ;  for  that  gentleman  still 
laboured  under  the  delusion  that  ho  was  appointed  to  direct  the  military, 
instead  of  conducting  the  political  service,  in  the  Peninsula.  In  April, 
he  had  proposed  to  the  junta  that  a  force  of  five  thousand  cavalry  and 
some  infantry,  taken  from  the  armies  of  Cuesta  and  Venegas,  should. 
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uader  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  commence  offensiTe 
operations  in  La  Mancha.  This,  he  said,  would, ««  if  Uie  enemy  refused 
to  take  notice  of  ity^  become  "a  very  serious  and  perhaps  a  decisive 
-movemeat  and  he  was  so  earnest  that,  without  communicating  apon 
the  subject  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  without  waiting  for  the  result'of 
the  operations  against  Soult,  he  pretended  to  the  junta,  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  English  army  with  Cuesta,  that  co-operation  which  it  was  Sir 
Arthur's  most  anxious  wish  to  bring  about,  could  only  be  obtained,  as  the 
price  of  the  Spanish  government's  acceding  to  his  own  proposal.f  The 
plenipotentiary's  greatest  efforts  were,  however,  directed  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  Albuquerque  to  the  command  of  an  army  ;  but  that  noble- 
man was  under  the  orders  of  Cuesta,  who  was  not  willing  to  part  with 
him,  and  moreover  Frcre  wished  to  displace  Venegas ;  not  that  any  fault 
was  attributed  to  the  latter,  but  merely  to  make  way  for  Albuquerque, 
a  scheme  so  indecorous,  that  both  the  junta  and  Cuesta  peremptorily 
rejected  it. 

Mr.  Frcre  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  rejection  to  a  mean  jealousy 
of  Albuquerque's  high  birth  and  talents  \X  yet  the  junta  had  sufficient 
reason  for  their  conduct,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  aflerwards,  when 
they  refused  to  give  him  any  independent  command*  The  duke,  although 
a  brave,  and  patriotic  and  even  an  able  soldier,  was  the  dupe  of  a  woman 
who  corresponded  with  the  French ;  the  junta,  in  the  fear  of  oflending  him, 
forbore  to  punish  her  at  first,  yet  finally  they  were  obliged  to  shut  her  up, 
and  they  could  not  intrust  him  with  a  command  while  her  dangerous 
influence  lasted.  Hence,  Mr.  Frere's  intrigue  failed  to  serve  Albuquerque, 
and  his  military  project  for  La  Mancha  likewise  fell  to  the  ground ;  for 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  unable  to  perceive  its  advantages,  strongly  advised 
the  junta,  not  to  weaken  but  to  re-enforce  Cuesta's  army  ;  not  to  meddle 
with  the  French  either  in  La  Mancha  or  Estremadura,  but  to  preserve  a 
strict  defensive  in  all  quarters. 

At  this  time  the  supreme  junta  was  itself  in  fear  of  the  old  junta  cf 
Seville^  and  the  folly  and  arrogance  of  the  first,  and  its  neglect  of  the 
public  weal,  furnished  ample  grounds  of  attack,  as  a  light  sketch  of  its 
administrative  proceedings  will  suffice  to  prove.    The  king,  after  the 
battles  of  Medellin  and  Ciudad  Real,  had,  through  the  medium  of  Don  Joa- 
chim Sotelo,  a  Spanish  minister  in  his  service,  made  an  attempt  to  negotiate 
for  the  submission  of  the  junta,  which  was  spurned  at  by  the  latter,  and  in 
suitable  terms ;  for  dignified  sentiments  and  lofty  expressions  were  never 
wanting  to  the  Spaniards,  yet,  taken  with  their  deeds,  they  were  but  a 
strong  wind  blowing  shrivelled  leaves.    The  junta  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  nation  observe  their  patriotism  upon  this  occasion,  and,  indeed,  took 
every  opportunity  to  praise  their  own  proceedings :  yet,  men  were  not 
wanting  in  Spain  anxious  to  check  the  actual  abuses  of  power,  to  lay  bare 
the  ancient  oppressions,  and  to  recur  to  first  principles  both  for  present 
reform  and  future  permanent  good  government ;  in  short,  to  make  public 
avowal  of  the  misrule  which  had  led  to  their  misfortunes,  and  if  possible 
to  amend  it.    Knowing  that  although  national  independence  may  co-exist 
with  tyranny,  it  is  necessarily  attached  to  civil  and  religious  freedom, — 
they  desired  to  assemble  the  cortez,  and  give  the  people  an  earnest  that 
national  independence  was  worth  having ;  to  convince  them  that  their 
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sufferings  and  their  exertions  would  lead  to  a  sensible  good,  instead  of  • 
mere  choice  between  an  old  and  a  new  despotism. 

This  party  was  powerful  enough  to  have  a  manifesto,  to  their  purpose, 
drawn  up  by  the  junta ;  and  it  would  have  been  published,  if  the'  English 
ministers  had  not  interposed,  for,  as  I  have  before  said,  their  object  was 
not  to  help  Spain,  but  to  hurt  Napoleon.  Mr.  Frere  vigorously  opposed 
the  promulgation  of  the  manifesto,  and,  not  ambiguously,  hinted  that  tho 
displeasure  of  England,  and  the  wrath  of  the  partisans  of  despotism  in 
Spain,  would  be  vented  on  the  junta  if  any  such  approach  to  real  liberty 
was  made.  In  his  despatches,  to  his  cabinet,  he  wrote,  that,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  junta,  he  felt  assured  they  would 
shrink  from  Oie  idea  of  giving  permanent  effect  to  tlie  measures  which 
they  held  out  and  this  expression  he  meant  in  their  praise  1  but  still  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  check  the  tendency  to  freedom  in  the  outset.  It 
would  be  injustice  not  to  give  his  sentiments  in  his  own  words ;  senti- 
ments which  were  at  this  time  agreeable  to  his  immediate  superior,  Mr. 
Canning,  but  offering  a  curious  contrast  to  the  political  liberality  which 
that  politician  aAerwards  thought  it  his  interest  to  affect. 

Writing  as  a  Spaniard,  Mr.  Frere  thus  addressed  Don  Martin  Garay  :— 

«« If  we  have  indeed  passed  three  centuries  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  a  price  which  we  pay  for  having  con* 
quered  and  peopled  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe ;  that  the  integrity  of 
this  immense  power  rests  solely  on  these  two  words,  religion  and  the  king. 
If  the  old  constitution  has  been  lost  by  the  conquest  of  America,  our  first 
object  should  be  to  recover  it ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  lose  what 
has  cost  us  so  much  in  the  acquisition.  From  this  consideration,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  ought  to  avoid,  as  political  poison^  any  annvncio" 
ti&n  of  general  principles,  the  application  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  limit  or  qualify,  even,  wlten  live  negroes  and  Indians  slundd  quote  them 
in  favour  of  Uiemselves.  But  let  us  allow  that  we  have  made  a  had 
exchange  iji  bartering  our  ancie^it  natiorud  liberty  for  the  glory  andexteU' 
sion  of  Hie  Spanish  name.  Let  us  allow  that  the  nation  has  been  deceived 
for  three  centuries,  and  that  this  error  should,  at  all  hazards,  be  imme- 
diately done  away.  Even  though  it  were  so,  it  does  not  appear  very 
beco?ning  the  character  of  a  well  educated  person  to  pass  censures  upon  the 
co7iduct  of  his  forefatlicrs,  or  to  complain  of  what  he  has  lost  by  their 
negligence  or  prodigality,  and  still  less  so,  if  it  is  done  in  tho  face  of  all 
the  world :  and  what  shall  we'  say  of  a  nation  who  would  do  this  publicly^ 
and  af\er  mature  deliberation  ?"t 

The  manifesto  was  suppressed,  a  new  one  more  consonant  to  Mr.  Frere's 
notions  was  published,  and  a  promise  to  convoke  the  cortez  given,  but 
without  naming  any  specific  time  for  that  event.  The  junta,  who,  as  Mr. 
Frere  truly  stated,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  any  effect  to  free  insti- 
tutions, now  proceeded  to  prop  up  their  own  tottering  power  by  severity. 
They  had  issued,  previous  to  the  manifesto,  a  menacing  proclamation,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  confound  their  political  opponents  with  the 
spies  and  tools  of  the  French ;  and  having  before  established  a  tribunal  of 
public  security,  they  caused  it  to  publish  an  edict,  in  which  all  men,  who 
endeavoured  to  raise  distrust  of  tho  junta,  or  who  tried  to  overturn  the 
government  by  popular  commotions,  or  other  means,  that  had  by  the  junta 
been  reprobated,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  undeserving  the 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  printed  in  1810. 
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name  of  Spaniards  and  sold  to  Napoleon ;  their  punishment  to  be  death, 
and  confiscation  of  property.  Any  person  propagating  rumours,  lending 
to  weaken  or  soften  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  French,  was 
instantly  to  be  arrested  and  punished  without  remission ;  lastly,  rewards 
were  offered  for  secret  information  upon  these  heads. 

This  decree  was  not  a  dead  letter.  Many  persons  were  seized,  impri* 
soncd,  and  executed,  without  trial,  or  knowing  their  accusers.  But  the 
deepest  stain  upon  the  Spanish  character,  at  this  period,  was  the  treatment 
experienced  by  prisoners  of  war.  Thousands,  and  amongst  them  part  of 
Duponl's  troops,  who  were  only  prisoners  by  a  breach  of  faith,  were  sent 
to  the  Balearic  Isles,  without  any  order  being  taken  for  their  subsistence, 
and  the  junta,  when  remonstrated  with,  cast  seven  thousand  ashore  on 
the  little  desert  rock  of  Cabrera.  At  Majorca,  numbers  had  been  massa- 
cred by  the  inhabitants  in  the  most  cowardly  and  bnital  manner,  but  those 
left  on  Cabrera  suffered  miseries  that  can  scarcely  be  described.  The 
supply  of  food,  always  scanty,  was  often  neglected  altogether ;  there  was 
but  one  spring  on  the  rock  and  it  dried  up  in  summer  ;  clothes  were  never 
given  to  them  except  by  the  English  seamen,  who  compassionating  their 
sufferings,  often  assisted  them  when  passing  the  island.  Thus  afflicted 
with  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness,  they  lived  like  wild  beasts  while  they 
could  live,  but  perished  in  such  numbers,  that  less  than  two  thousand 
remained  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  inhumanity  ;  and  surely  it  was  no  slight 
dbgrace  that  the  English  government  failed  to  interfere  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

But  what  were  the  efforts  made  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by  this 
barbarous  junta,  which  having  been  originally  assembled  to  discuss  the 
form  of  establishing  a  central  government,  had  unlawfully  retained  their 
delegated  power  and  used  it  so  shamefully  ?  There  was  a  Spanish  fleet, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  to  man  it,  in  Carthagena,  and  there  was 
another  ffeet,  and  abundance  of  seamen,  in  Cadiz.  Lord  Collingwood, 
and  others,  pressed  the  junta  constantly  and  earnestly  to  fit  these  vessels 
out  and  to  make  use  of  them,  or  at  least  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enemy;  his  remonstrances  were  unheeded ;  the  sailors  were  rendered 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  even  of  subsistence,  and  the  government 
would  neither  fit  out  ships  themselves,  nor  suffer  the  English  seamen  to 
do  it  for  them.*  At  the  period  when  the  Marquis  of  Romana  and  the 
insurgents  in  Gallicia  were  praying  Sir  John  Cradock  to  give  them  a  few 
stands  of  arms  and  five  thousand  pounds,  the  junta  possessed  many 
millions  of  money,  and  their  magazines,  in  Cadiz,  were  bursting  with  the 
continually  increasing  quantity  of  stores  and  arms  arriving  from  England, 
but  which  were  left  to  rot  as  they  arrived,  while  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  not  yet  subdued,  the  demand  for  these  things  was  incessant. 

The  fleet  in  Cadiz  harbour  might  have  been  at  sea  in  the  beginning  of 
February.  In  a  week  it  might  have  been  at  Vigo,  with  money  and 
succours  of  all  kinds  for  the  insurgents  in  Gallicia,  after  which,  by 
skilful  operations  along  the  coast  from  Vigo  to  St.  Sebastian,  it  might 
have  occupied  an  enormous  French  force  on  that  line  of  country.  But 
instead  of  a  fleet,  the  junta  sent  Colonel  Barios,  an  obscure  person,  to 
steal  through  byways,  and  to  lake  the  command  of  men  who  were  not 
in  want  of  leaders.  In  like  manner,  the  fleet  in  Carthagena  might  have 
been  employed  on  the  Catalonian  and  French  coasts.    But  far  from 
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using  their  means,  which  were  really  enormous,  with  energy  and  judg- 
ment, the  junta  carried  on  the  war  by  encouraging  virulent  publications 
against  the  French,  and  confined  their  real  exertions  to  the  assembling 
of  the  unfortunate  peasants  in  masses,  to  starve  for  a  while,  and  then  to 
be  cut  to  -pieces  by  their  more  experienced  opponents.  The  system  of 
false  reports,  also,  was  persevered  in  without  any  relaxation :  «*  The 
French  were  beaten  on  all  points — the  marshals  were  slain  or  taken — 
their  soldiers  were  deserting,  or  flying  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  Spa- 
niard— Joseph  had  plundered  and  abandoned  Madrid — Zaragoza  had  not 
fallen."  Castro,  the  envoy  to  the  Portuguese  regency,  so  late  as  April, 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  persuade  that  government  and  the  English 
general,  that  Zaragoza  had  never  been  subdued,  and  that  the  story  of  its 
fall  was  a  French  falsehood.  In  June,  oflicial  letters  were  written  to 
Marshal  Bercsford,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lugo,  and  dated  the  very 
day  upon  which  Soult's  army  relieved  that  town,  but  not  to  give  intelli- 
gence of  the  event.  They  announced  the  utter  defeat  of  that  marshal, 
and  the  capture  of  Lugo  itself.  The  amount  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  prisoners  taken,  were  very  exactly  stated,  and  with  such  an 
appearance  of  truth,  as  to  deceive  Beresford,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
experience  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with. 

But  the  proofs  of  corruption  and  incapacity  in  the  junta  are  innume- 
rable, and  not  confined  to  the  records  of  events  kept  by  British  officers. 
Romana,  a  few  months  later,  upon  the  question  of  appointing  a  regency, 
thus  describes  their  conduct :  "  He  himself,"  he  said,  "  had  doubted  if 
the  central  junta  was  a  lawful  government,  and  this  doubt  was  general  in 
the  provinces  through  which  he  had  passed ;  yet  he  had,  to  preserve  the 
nation  from  anarchy,  not  only  yielded  obedience  to  it,  but  he  had, 
likewise,  forped  the  provinces  of  Gallicia,  Leon,  and  the  Asturias  to  do 
the  same ;  because  he  thought  that  an  illegal  government  might  be  useful 
if  it  deserved  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  they  respected  its 
authority.  The  central  junta,  however,  was  not  thus  situated:  the 
people,  judging  of  measures  by  their  effects,  complained  that  the  armies 
were  weak,  the  government  without  energy  ;  that  there  were  no  supplies ; 
that  the  promised  accounts  of  the  public  expenditure  were  withheld ;  and 
yet,  all  the  sums  drawn  from  America,  all  the  succours  granted  by  Eng- 
land, the  rents  of  the  crown,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  were 
expended.  The  public  employments  were  not  given  to  men  of  merit  and 
true  lovers  of  their  country.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  junta  rendered 
their  power  subservient  to  their  own  advantage ;  others  conferred  lucra- 
tive appointments  on  their  relations  and  dependents.  Ecclesiastical  offices 
had  been  filled  up  to  enable  individuals  to  seize  those  rents  for  themselves 
which  ought  to  be  appropriated  for  the  public  service.  There  was  no 
unity  to  be  found :  many  of  the  junta  cared  only  for  the  interest  of  their 
particular  province,  as  if  they  were  not  members  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
confirming  the  appointments  of  the  local  juntas,  without  regard  to  fitness, 
and  even  assigning  recompenses  to  men  destitute  of  military  knowledge, 
who  had  neither  seen  service  nor  performed  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 

The  junta,  divided  into  sections,  undertook  to  manage  affairs  in  which 
they  were  unversed,  and  which  were  altogether  foreign  to  their  profes- 
sions. Horses,  taken  from  their  owners  under  pretence  of  supplying  the 
armies,  were  led  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  sea-marshes :  and  finally  many 
important  branches  of  administration  were  in  the  hands  of  men,  sus- 
pected, both  from  their  own  conduct,  and  from  their  having  been  crea- 
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tures  ^bf  that  infamous  favourite  who  was  the  author  of  the  general 
misery." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  partidas  first  commenced  the 
gyvilluy  or  |>ctty  warfare,  which  has  been  so  lauded,  as  it*  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  discomfiture.  Those  bands  were  infinitely 
numerous,  because,  every  robber  that  feared  a  jail,  or  that  could  break 
from  one ;  every  smuggler,  whose  trade  had  been  interrupted ;  every 
friar,  disliking  the  trammels  of  his  convent ;  and  every  idler  that  wished 
to  avoid  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  was  to  be  found  either  as  chief 
or  associate  in  the  partidas.  The  French,  although  harassed  by  the 
constant  and  cruel  murders  of  isolated  soldiers,  or  followers  of  the  army, 
and  sometimes  by  the  loss  of  convoys,  were  never  thwarted  in  any  great 
object  by  these  bands ;  but  the  necessity  of  providing  subsistence,  and 
attaching  his  followers  to  his  fortunes,  generally  obliged  the  guerilla 
chief  to  rob  his  countrymen.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
sudden  growth  of  this  system  was  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  public  and 
private  plate,  which,  under  a  decree  of  Joseph,  was  bringing  in  from  all 
parts  40  be  coined  at  Madrid ;  for  that  monarch  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  forced  loans,  and  to  the  property  of  the  proscribed  nobles 
and  suppressed  convents,  to  maintain  even  the  appearance  of  a  court. 

This  description  will  apply  to  the  mass  of  the  partidas^  and  quadrillas^ 
as  the  bands  formed  of  smugglers  were  called:  yet  there  were  some 
actuated  by  nobler  motives,  by  revenge,  by  a  gallant  enterprising  spirit, 
or  by  an  honest  ambition,  thinking  to  serve  their  country  better  than  by 
joining  the  regular  forces.  Among  the  principal  chiefs  may  be  placed — 
Renovalles,  and  the  two  Minas,  in  Navarre  and  Aragon  ;  Porlier,  named 
the  MarquiscttOy  in  the  Asturias;  Longa,  in  Biscay;  Juan  Martin,  or 
jEm^  Empecinadoy  who  vexed  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid ;  Julian  San- 
chez, in  the  Gata  and  Salamanca  country ;  Doctor  Rovera,  Perena,  and 
some  others,  in  Catalonia ;  the  frayle  Nebot,  in  Valencia ;  Julian  Palarea, 
or  El  Medico,  between  the  Morena  and  Toledo;  the  curate  Merino, 
El  Principe,  and  Saornil,  in  Castile ;  the  friar  Sapia,  in  Soria,  and  Juan 
Abril,  near  Segovia. 

But  these  men  were  of  very  different  merit.  Renovalles,  a  regular 
officer,  raised  the  peasantry  of  the  valleys  between  Pampeluna  and  Zara- 
goza,  after  the  fall  of  the  latter  city,  and  was  soon  subdued.  Juan 
Martin,  Rovera,  Julian  Sanchez,  and  the  student  Mina,  discovered  mili- 
tary talent,  and  Sanchez  was  certainly  a  very  bold  and  honest  man  ;  but 
Espoz  y  Mina,  the  uncle  and  successor  of  the  student,  far  outstripped  his 
contemporaries  in  fame.  He  shed  the  blood  of  his  prisoners  freely,  yet 
rather  from  false  principle,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  than  from 
any  real  ferocity,  his  natural  disposition  being  manly  and  generous ;  and 
though  not  possessed  of  any  peculiar  military  genius,  he  had  a  sound 
judgment,  surprising  energy,  and  a  constant  spirit.  By  birth  a  peasant, 
he  despised  the  higher  orders  of  his  own  country,  and  never  would  suffer 
any  hidalgo,  or  gentleman,  to  join  his  band.  From  1809,  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  he  maintained  himself  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Ebro,  where  often  defeated,  and  chased  from  place  to  place,  he  yet  gra- 
dually increased  his  forces,  until,  in  1812,  he  was  at  the  head  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  men,  whom  he  paid  regularly,  and  supplied  from  re- 
sources chiefly  created  by  himself,  one  of  which  was  remarkable he 
established  a  treaty  with  the  French  generals,  by  which  articles,  not 
being  warlike  stores,  coming  from  France,  had  safe  conduct  from  his 
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partula,  on  paying  a  duty,  which  Mina  appropriated  to  the  subsistence  of 
his  followers. 

That  the  guerilla  system  could  never  seriously  affect  the  progress  of 
the  French,  is  proved,  by  this  fact,  that  the  constant  aim  of  the  principal 
chiefs  was  to  introduce  the  customs  of  regular  troops,  and  their  success 
against  the  enemy  was  proportionate  to  their  progress  in  discipline  and 
organization.  There  were  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  these  irregular 
soldiers,  at  one  time,  in  Spain  ;  and  so  severely  did  they  press  upon  the 
country  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  truth,  that  if  the  English  army  had 
abandoned  the  contest,  one  of  the  surest  means  by  which  the  French 
could  have  gained  the  good-will  of  the  nation  would  have  been  the  ex- 
tirpating of  the  parttdas.  Nevertheless  a  great  and  unquestionable 
advantage  was  derived  by  the  regular  armies,  and  especially  by  the 
British,  from  the  existence  of  these  bands ;  the  French  corps  could  never 
communicate  with  each  other,  nor  combine  their  movements,  except  by 
the  slow  method  of  sending  officers  with  strong  escorts ;  whereas,  their 
adversaries  could  correspond  by  post,  and  even  by  telegraph,  an  advan- 
tage  equal  to  a  re-enforcement  of  forty  thousand  men. 

PORTUOUESE  POWER. 

The  Portuguese  military  system  has  been  already  explained.  The 
ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and  of  the  militia  were  filling  fast,  and  the 
arms  and  equipments  were  supplied  by  England.  Means  were  taking  to 
give  effect  to  the  authority  of  the  Capitanos  Mor^  or  chiefs  of  districts, 
under  whom  the  ordenan^as  were  to  be  gathered  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  the  people,  having  been  now  a  second  time  relieved  from  an 
invasion  by  the  intervention  of  a  British  army,  were  disposed  to  submit 
implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  their  deliverers.  But  the  effect  of  former 
misgovernment  pervaded  every  branch  of  administration,  political  and 
municipal,  and  impeded  the  efforts  made  to  draw  forth  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  curious  that,  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
such  was  the  reluctance  of  the  |XK>ple  to  become  soldiers,  and  notwith- 
standing their  undoubted  hatred  of  the  French,  their  natural  docility,  and 
the  visible  superiority  of  the  soldier's  condition  over  that  of  the  peasant 
or  artisan,  the  recruiting  was  always  difficult.  The  odious  spectacle  was 
constantly  exhibited,  of  men  marched  in  chains,  to  re-enforce  armies 
which  were  fighting  in  what  was  a  popular,  and  ought  to  have  been  a 
sacred  cause. 

The  actual  number  of  regular  troops  armed  and  organized,  was  about 
fifteen  thousand ;  but  notwithstanding  the  courage  displayed  by  those 
employed  in  the  late  operations.  Marshal  Beresford  was  still  doubtful  of 
their  military  qualities,  and  reluctant  to  act  separately  from  the  British 
troops.  The  most  important  fortresses  in  a  condition  for  defence  were 
Elvas,  Albuquerque,  and  Almeida,  in  the  first  line ;  Abrantes  and  Peniche, 
in  the  second  ;  the  citadel  and  forts  of  Lisbon,  Palmela,  and  Setuval,  in 
the  third.  But  there  were  many  other  walled  places,  capable,  if  armed, 
of  standing  a  siege,  and  presenting  a  variety  of  strong  points  for  the 
irregular  force  of  the  country  to  assemble  upon  ;  hence,  Portugal  offered, 
not  only  great  resources  in  men,  but  a  base  of  operations  solid  in  itself, 
central  with  respect  to  the  French  armies,  and  enabling  the  English 
general  to  act  without  reference  to  the  Spanish  government  or  Spanish 
commanders ;  an  advantage  more  justly  appreciated  at  the  end  of  this 
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campaign  than  at  the  commencement.  Such  were  the  relative  situalioni 
of  the  contending  hosts  in  the  Peninsula ;  yet  to  take  an  enlarged  view 
of  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  look  heyond  the  actual  field  of  battle ;  for 
the  contest  in  Spain,  no  longer  isolated,  was  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  great  European  struggle  against  France. 

Napoleon,  after  his  first  successes  near  Ratisbon,  had  entered  Vieniiaf 
and  attempted  to  carry  the  war  to  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Danube ;  but  a 
severe  check,  received  at  the  battle  of  Ealing  on  the  21st  of  May,  so  shoc^ 
his  moral  ascendency  in  Europe,  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  concea- 
trate  all  the  disposable  strength  of  his  empire  for  one  gigantic  effort, 
which  should  restore  the  terror  of  his  name.  The  appearance  of  inac- 
tivity assumed  by  him,  while  thus  mightily  gathering  his  forces,  deceived 
his  enemies ;  and  as  their  hopes  rose,  their  boasts  became  extravagant, 
more  especially  in  England,  where  to  express  a  doubt  of  his  immediate 
overthrow  was  regarded  as  a  heinous  offence;  and  where  the  govemroeat, 
buoyed  up  with  foolish  expectations,  thought  less  of  supporting  a  noble 
and  effectual  warfare  in  Portugal,  than  of  nourishing  and  aiding  tbe 
secondary,  and  rather  degrading  hostility  of  conspirators,  malecontents, 
and  military  adventurers  in  Germany. 

While  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  waiting  impatiently  on  the  Tagus  for 
the  scanty  re-enforcements  afforded  him,  two  other  armies  were  simul- 
taneously preparing  to  act  against  the  extremities  of  the  French  empire. 
The  one,  consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  drawn  from  Sidly, 
was  destined  to  invade  Italy,  the  southern  parts  of  which  had  been 
denuded  of  troops  to  oppose  the  Austrians  on  the  Tagliamento.  Tbe 
other  was  assembled  on  the  coast  of  England,  where  above  forty  thousand 
of  the  finest  troops  the  nation  could  boast  of,*  and  a  fleet  of  power  to 
overthrow  all  the  other  navies  of  the  world  combined,  composed  ao 
armament,  intended  to  destroy  the  great  marine  establishment  whieb  tbe 
French  emperor  had  so  suddenly  and  so  portentously  created  at  Antwerp. 
So  vast  an  expedition  had  never  before  lefl  the  British  shores,  neither  any 
one  so  meanly  conceived,  so  improvidently  arranged,  so  calamitously 
conducted.  The  marine  and  land  forces,  combined,  numbered  more  tbao 
eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  and  those  of  the  bravest ;  the  object  in 
view  was  comparatively  insignificant,  yet  was  not  obtained  ;  and  this  ill- 
fated  army,  with  spirit,  and  strength,  and  zeal,  to  have  spread  the  fame 
of  England  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  perished  in  the  pestilent 
marshes  of  Walcheren.  And  so  utterly  had  party  spirit  stifled  the  feel- 
ing of  national  honour,  that  men  were  found  in  parliament  base  enough 
to  reprobate  the  convention  of  Cintra,  to  sneer  at  Sir  John  Moore's  opera- 
tions, and  yet  to  declare  the  Walcheren  expedition  wise,  profitable,  and 
even  glorious  I 

The  operation  against  Italy  was  less  unfortunate,  rather  than  more  ably 
conducted,  and  it  was  equally  abortive.  What  with  slow  preparations, 
the  voyage,  and  the  taking  of  the  petty  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida, 
thirteen  weeks  were  wasted,  although  during  that  period,  Murat,  conscious 
of  his  inability  to  resist,  was  only  restrained  from  abandoning  Naples  by 
the  firmness  of  his  queen,  and  the  energy  of  Sallicetti,  the  minister  of 
police.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  ministers  to  have  the 
troops  in  Sicily,  employed  in  the  south  of  Spain,  but  yielding  to  the 
representations  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  they  permitted  him  to  make  this  dis- 
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play  of  military  foolery ;  yet  it  is  not  with  the  bad  or  good  success  of 
these  expeditions  that  this  history  has  to  deal,  but  with  that  direful  minis- 
terial incapacity,  which  suffered  two  men,  notoriously  unfitted  for  war,  to 
dissipate  the  military  strength  of  England  on  secondary  objects,  while  a 
renowned  commander,  placed  at  the  most  important  point,  was  lefl  with- 
out  an  adequate  force. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
sixty  thousand  Spanish  troops,  well  armed  and  clothed,  had  been  col- 
lected in  a  mass,  and  in  the  right  place,  communicating  with  a  British 
force ;  for  the  first  time  since  Napoleon  swayed  the  destiny  of  France,  the 
principal  army  of  that  country  had  met  with  an  important  check ;  the 
great  conqueror's  fortune  seemed  to  waver,  and  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  the  British  government  was  called  to  display  all  its  wisdom  and 
energy.  The  Duke  of  York  had  performed  his  duty.  He  had  placed 
above  ninety  thousand  superb  soldiers,  all  disposable  for  offensive  opera- 
tions, in  the  hands  of  the  ministers ;  but  the  latter  knew  not  their  value, 
and,  instead  of  concentrating  them  upon  one,  scattered  them  upon  many 
points.  Sir  Arthur  WellesTey  might  have  had  above  eighty  thousand 
British  troops  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  a  general  capable 
of  wielding  them.  Yet  he  commenced  a  campaign,  upon  which  the  fate 
of  the  Peninsula,  a  quick  triumph  or  a  long-protracted  agony  of  twelve 
millions  of  people  depended,  with  only  twenty-two  thousand ;  while  sixty 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  ships  numerous  enough  to  darken  all  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  were  waiting,  in  Sicily  and  England,  for  orders  which 
doomed  the  one  part  to  mockery,  the  other  to  an  inglorious  and  miserable 
death.  Shall  the  deliverance  oi^  the  Peninsula,  then,  be  attributed  to  the 
firmness  and  long-sighted  policy  of  ministers  who  gave  these  glaring 
proofs  of  improvidence,  or  shall  the  glory  of  that  great  exploit  lighten 
round  the  head  of  him  who  so  manfully  maintained  the  fierce  struggle, 
under  all  the  burden  of  their  folly  ? 
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With  respect  to  the  tumult  of  the  2d  of  May,  1806, 1  drew  my  infbrmatioa  from 
officers,  some  French,  some  Italian,  who  were  present  On  the  veracitr  of  mj 
informants  I  had  the  firmest  reliance,  their  accounts  agreed  well,  and  toe  prin- 
cipal facts  were  confirmed  by  the  result  of  my  personal  inquiries  at  Madrul  is 
the  year  1812.  But,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  following  notes  from 
General  Harispe  have  been  sent  to  me,  and  I  insert  them  in  justice  to  the  colonel 
of  the  imperial  guard.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  to  remark  that,  in  respect  to 
the  latter,  my  statement  was  made  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer  6[  Murat*s 
staff. 

Bayonne,  22  Maij  1831. 
Au  Colonel  (anglais)  George  Napier. 

"Monsieur, — J'ai  lu  avec  un  veritable  inter^t  lea  passag'es  de  rouvragedc 
monsieur  voire  frdre,  que  vous  m'aviez  prie  d'examiner.  Je  vous  remercie  de 
cette  communication.  J'ai  porte  en  marge  Ics  rectifications  necessaires  poor 
retablir  la  verite. — Recevez,  monsieur,  etc.,  etc. 

Le  Lieut.  General,  Comte  Ha&isps.** 

Marginal  Notes  by  General  Haritfe, 

Book  I.,  chap.  II.,  page  24. — Aucun  des  quartiers  des  troupes  fran^ises  a 
Madrid  ne  fut  attaque,  mais  2)50  k  400  hommes  environ,  qui  se  trouvaient  isoles 
ou  occupes  k  des  distributions  de  pain,  furent  assassines. 

Page  25. — Le  colonel  de  la  garde  imperiale  ne  fit  mottre  k  mort  personne. 

Chap.  VI.,  pa^e  57. — Le  bataillon  Suisse  ne  fut  pas  pris  au  pont  de  Pajaso,  mais 
bien  le  lendemam  de  I'attaque  de  los  Cajbrillos. 

Page  58. — L*attaque  de  la  ville  (Valencia)  se  termina  k  la  nuit,  sans  que  ks 
Espagnols  eussent  fait  aucune  sortie. 


PAPERS 
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LETTER  FROM  MAJOR-GENERAL  F.  PONSONBY  TO 
COLONEL  NAPIER. 

After  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  mentioned  my  name,  in 
your  account  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,*  it  may  appear  extraordinary  that  I  should 
trouble  you  with  this  letter ;  but  my  silence  might  be  interpreted  mto  the  wish 
of  taking  praise  to  myself  which  I  do  not  deserve. 

The  whole  of  your  account  of  the  charge  made  by  General  Anson's  brigade  ia 
substantially  correct;  you  have  ^iven  the  reason  for  it,  and  the  result;  but  there 
are  two  points,  in  the  detail,  which  are  inaccurate.  The  first  affecting  the  Ger- 
man hussars ;  the  other  respecting  myself. 

The  Germans,  on  the  len  of  the  twenty-third,  could  not  reach  the  French 
columns,  from  the  impracticability  of  the  ravine  where  they  charged;  this  I 
ascertained  by  personal  observation,  the  followinfir  day ;  the  obstacle  was  much 
less  serious  where  the  twenty-third  attacked,  headed  by  General  Anson  and 
Colonel  Seymour.  The  mountain  torrent,  which  gradually  decreased  as  it  de- 
scended into  the  plain,  was  about  thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
twenty-third,  though  much  broken  in  passing  this  obstacle,  charged  up  to  the 
columns,  and  was  repulsed,  no  rally  could  be  attempted ;  but  the  right  squadron, 
under  Captain  Drake,  having  an  easier  passage  of  the  ravine,  and  no  French 
column  immediately  in  front,  passed  through  the  intervals,  and  caused  much  con- 
fusion, which,  together  with  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  charge,  prevented  Uie 
masses  of  infantry  which  were  in  readiness  on  the  French  right  flank,  from  join- 
ing in  the  fi^eneral  attack  on  our  line. 

xou  willperceive  that  this  account,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  exact  truth,  does 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  the  accuracy  of  your  description  of  the  move- 
ment; but,  if  I  am  correct,  it  proves  that  the  Germans  were  obliged  to  halt  by 
an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  that  I  had  no  particular  merit  in  the  execution  of 
the  charge  of  the  twenty-third. 

Believe  me 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  PONSONBT. 

Malta,  December  80, 1829. 


NOTE  SUR  LA  SITUATION  ACTUELLE  DE  L'ESPAGNE.t 

Rochrfort,  le  6  Aout,  1606. 

1^.  Les  evenements  inattendusdu  General  Dupont  sent  une  preuve  de  plus  que 
le  succds  de  la  guerre  depend  de  la  prudence,  de  la  bonne  conduite  et  de  Tex- 
perience  du  general. 

*  See  ▼ol.  it,  oage  35. 

t  This  Note,  aictated  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  signed  by  General  Bertrand,  is  t 
•eqael  to  the  first  five  Notes  in  the  Appendix  to  this  voliune. 
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2°.  A  la  Bcule  lecture  du  rapport  du  Colonel  d'Affry,  on  avail  define  toua  lei 
cvcnemcnts ;  apres  une  pertc  aussi  considerable,  on  ne  pent  ^tre  eurpris  qae  le 
roi  et  lea  generaux  jugent  convenable  de  concentrer  Tarmee  el  d'evacuer 
Madrid. 

En  examinant  avec  attention,  non  les  rapports  mensongers  des  individus  qai 
parlent  dans  leur  sens,  mais  les  fails  tels  quails  se  sont  pa«6es,  on  esl  convaincu: 
preuiierctiicnt,  que  le  General  Castanos  n*avait  pas  plus  dc  vingt-cinq  mille 
hommc8  dc  troupes  de  lignc  et  de  quinze  mille  paysane;  un  jour  on  sera  a.me^ 
de  verifier  ce  qui  est  avance  ici.  SSecondement,  que  si  le  General  Dupont  \ea 
eiii  attuques,  ou  se  fCit  batlu  avec  tout  son  corps  reuni*  11  les  eiit  complelemeot 
deiuiU). 

3°.  On  pense  du'on  aura  tout  le  temps  d*evacuer  les  blesses  de  Madrid  qui  arri- 
vent  ii  Aranda;  il  faudra  occuper  aussi  longtemps  quMl  sera  possible  les  huuteuri 
dc  Buitrago,  afin  de  donner  le  temps  au  Marechal  Bessie  res  de  revenir  de  8oq 
mouvcmcnt  de  Galice;  qu*il  fkui  reorc^niser  la  province  de  Burgos,  les  trois 
Biscaies,  et  la  province  de  Navarre:  elTes  comprendront  facilcmenl  que,  dansce 
moment  plus  que  jamais,  elles  doivent  rester  fideles  et  se  bien  conduire  sous  peine 
d*^tre  traitces  avec  toute  la  rigueur  de  la  guerre. 

4°.  On  pense  quo  Tarmee  doit  dtre  divieee  en  trois  corps :  le  carps  principal^ 
ou  du  centre,  ou  commande  le  roi,  qu^on  porterait  k  trentc  mille  hommes,  campe 
a  Aranda ;  le  corps  de  droite^  du  Marechal  Bessidres,  d*environ  quinze  mille 
hommes,  faisant  face  k  ce  qui  pourrait  arriver  de  Galice  oH  d*£slramadure,  occu- 
pant Valladolid  par  une  division,  ayant  une  autre  division  inlermediaire  avec  le 
corps  du  centre,  et  une  troisieme  division  de  plus  sur  sa  droite,  selon  les  circoo- 
stances ;  enfin  le  corps  de  gauche^  ou  d*Aragon,  destine  k  mainlenir  la  Navarre 
et  le  pays  environnant,  occupant  Logrono  et  Tudela,  et  liant  sa  droite  au  corpi 
du  centre,  par  une  division  qui,  au  besoin,  renforcerait  ce  corps  el  qui  devra 
maintenir  Soria  par  un  corps  volant 

Le  corps  du  centre,  et  le  corps  de  droite  doivent  s'appuyer  sur  Burgos,  et  le 
corps  d*Aragon  doit  avoir  son  appui  sur  Pampelune. 

50.  Pour  organiser  le  corps  du  centre  dans  ce  but,  on  croit  qu*on  doit  le  ren- 
forcer  de  la  brigade  des  14"  et  44*  de  ligne,  deux  cents  chevaux  el  huit  pieces 
de  canon,  qu*on  tirerail  du  corps  devant  Saragosse ;  de  la  brigade  du  General 
Mouton,  compoKce  des  4*  lesere,  15*  leo^ere,  du  bataillon  de  Paris,  et  de  huit 
pieces  de  canon;  dc  la  brigade  commandee  par  le  Marechal  Ney,  et  qui  est  deji 
4  une  marche  en  avant  de  Bayonne,  composcc  du  43*  et  du  51*  de  lignc,  du 
26<=  chasseurs,  et  de  six  pieces  de  canon ;  eniin  de  quatre  escadrons  dc  marche  de 
dragons  et  d*un  regiment  polonais  de  la  garde;  on  reunirait  le  troisieme  bataillon 
aux  deux  premiers  de  tons  les  regiments  d*infanterie,  et  Ton  mSlcrait  les  jeuoes 
soldats  aux  anciens. 

Ou  evalue  a  environ  dix  mille  hommes  le  renfort  que  recevrait  le  corps  du 
centre,  qui  serait  alors  compost :  savoir,  des  dix-huit  mille  hommes  qui  le  forment 
a  present  -       -  1^^,000 

Du  renfort  e value  k  -       -  10,(KIO 

Les  detachements  des  dep6ts  des  4*  legere,  15*  legere,  14*,  44*,  43*,  et  51* 
de  ligne,  des  2*  et  12*  legere,  rejoindront  insensiblement  et  porteronl  ce  corps 
k  trentc  mille  hommes. 

Ces  trente  mille  hommes  ne  sauraient  etre  en  meilleures,  mains,  que  sous  les 
ordres  du  Marechal  Ney,  hormis  une  reserve  de  quatre  k  cinq  mille  homines 
destines  k  la  garde  du  roi,  et  que  le  roi  conserverait  aupres  de  sa  personne  et 
ferait  marcher  avec  le  General  Saligny,  ou  avec  le  General  Savary  quand  il  le 
jugerait  necessaire. 

Le  corps  du  centre  se  tiendrait  k  la  hauteur  d* Aranda,  ses  commnnicatioos 
bien  assurecs  avec  le  Marechal  Bessieres  a  Valladolid,  des  t^tes  de  pont  bien 
etablies  a  Aranda  et  k  Valladolid.  Ce  corps  se  nourrira  par  Burgos,  el  devn 
non-seulcment  maintenir  la  tranquillite  dans  cette  province,  mais  encore  assurer 
ses  communications  avec  le  corps  de  Saragosse  qui  occupera  Tudela  el  Logrcoo. 

Le  corps  du  Marechal  Bessieres,  fort  de  quinze  mille  hommes,  devra  occuper 
Valladolid,  en  faisant  face  a  ce  qui  arrivera  d*£stramadure  el  de  Caslille,  tyini 
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sea  trois  divisions  en  echelons,  et  se  nourrissant  des  provinces  de  Valladolid, 
Palencia,  et  Leon. 

On  enverra  le  Marochal  Moncey  pour  commander  le  corps  du  General  Ver- 
dicr,  et  Ton  chargera  le  marechal  du  commandement  de  la  Biscaie  et  de  tous  lea 
dcrricres. 

On  cstime  qu'on  pcut  retirer  du  camp  sous  Saragosse  le  14*  et  le  44*  de  ligne, 
deux  cents  clievaux,  ct  huit  pieces  de  canon;  le  rcste  doit  etre  forme  en  trois 
divisions,  et  destine  k  maintenir  la  Navarre.  La  position  de  Logrouo  est  trop 
pres,  il  faut  occuper  au  moins  jusqu*^  Tudela  pour  soumettre  la  Navarre,  et  tout 
cc  qui  bougerait  Dans  Tordre  ofiensif,  deux  divisions  peuvcnt  se  porter  en 
marche  forcec  sur  Tarmee. 

6".  II  ne  faut  point  fuire  une  guerre  timide,  ni  souffrtr  aucun  rassemblemeot 
arme  h  deux  marches  d'aucun  corps  d*armce.  Si  Tenncmi  s*approche,  il  ne  faut 
point  se  laisscr  decouragcr  par  ce  qui  s*est  passe,  il  faut  se  conlicr  daus  sa  supe- 
rioritc,  marcher  k  lui  et  le  battre.  L'ennemi  prendra  lui-memo  probablement 
une  marche  tres-circonspecte :  il  y  sera  reduit  du  moment  qu*il  aura  eu  quelque 
excmple. 

Dans  cette  situation  dc  choses,  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  serait  serieusement  atta- 
quc  par  Tcnnemi,  on  pourra  lui  opposer  le  corps  du  roi,  qui  doit  toujours  etre 
ensemble,  ct  les  deux  tiers  du  corps  du  Marechal  Bessieres.  Ce  marechal  doit 
toujours  tenir  un  tiers  dc  son  corps,  k  une  demi-journee,  un  tiers  k  'une  journee 
du  corps  du  centre,  ct  un  tiers  sur  la  droite,  suivant  les  circonstances ;  e^alemcnt, 
un  tiers  du  corps  du  General  Vcrdier  doit  se  tenir  a  la  gauche  du  roi,  pour  le 
joindrc  si  cela  etait  nccessaire,  de  sorto  que  dans  un  jour  le  roi  puisse  reunir 
quarantc  millc  hommes. 

7^.  II  faut  debuter  par  des  coups  d'eclat,  qui  relevcnt  le  moral  du  soldat  et 
qui  ias&;ent  comprendre  k  Thabitant  qu*il  doit  restcr  tranquille ;  un  des  premiers 
coups,  le  plus  important  k  porter,  et  qui  serait  utile  pour  relever  Topinion  et 
compenscr  Tevacuation  de  Madrid,  serait  que  la  brigade  du  14*  et  44*,  qu'on 
rappelle  de  Saragosse,  aidee  d'un  detachement  du  corps  du  centre,  soumette 
Soria,  le  dcsarme,  et  le  fasse  rester  tranquille.  Attaquer  et  culbuter  tout  ce  qui 
se  pres^cntera  doit  etre  Tinstruction  generale,  donneo  au  Marechal  Bessieres,  au 
Marechal  Ney,  et  au  General  Verdier,  de  sorte  qu'^  une  marche,  ou  k  une  marche 
et  dcmie  des  corps  fran^ais,  il  n'y  ait  aucun  rassemblcment  d'insurges ;  on  est 
d'opinion  que  si  Tavant-garde  du  General  Castanos  s'avance  sur  Aranda  et  depaaae 
les  montagnes  de  Buitrago,  il  faut,  avec  tout  ce  qu'on  reunira  dans  un  jour, 
marcher  k  lui  sans  lui  donner  le  temps  de  s'y  etablir  serieusement,  le  culbuter, 
le  jeter  au  del^  des  montagnes,  et,  si  I'affaire  est  decisive,  se  reporter  sur  Madrid. 
L'ennemi  doit  essayer  de  deloger  I'armee  francaise  de  cette  position  par  trois 
points,  par  la  Gal  ice  et  I'Estramadure,  par  la  droite  d' Aranda,  et  enfin  rar  les 
rassemblements  des  provinces  d' Aragon,  de  Valence,  dc  Castille  et  autres.  Toutes 
ces  combinaisons  sont  difficiles  a  l'ennemi,  et  si  on  dissipe  ces  rassemblements  k 
mesure  qu'ils  se  formeront  sur  tous  les  points  et  qu'on  les  tienne  a  distance  d'une 
ou  deux  marches  des  cantonnements  fran9ais,  si  alternativement  les  Frangais 
prennent  I'ofiensive,  tantdt  k  leur  droite,  en  renfor^ant  le  Marechal  Bessidrea^ 
pendant  que  le  centre  se  tiendra  dans  une  bonne  position  derri^re  la  riviere,  et  k 
I'abri  de  toute  attaque ;  tant6t  au  centre  avec  le  corps  du  roi,  les  deux  tiers  du 
corps  de  droite,  et  un  tiers  du  corps  de  gauche,  Temiemi  sera  bientdt  oblige  k 
la  plus  grande  circonspection. 

8^^.  On  aurait  pu  aussi  conserver  Madrid  en  renforcant  le  corps  aui  s'y  trouve, 
des  14*  et  44*  de  ligne,  de  la  brigade  du  General  Mouton,  de  celle  du  General 
Lefcbvre,  qui  en  dernier  lieu  a  ete  renvoyee  au  Marechal  Bessieres,  et  enfin  du 
renfort  qu'amenc  le  Marechal  Ney.  On  aurait  ainsi  renforce  le  corps  de  Madrid 
de  plus  dc  quatorze  mille  hommes,  et  il  est  douteux  quo  l'ennemi  eiki  voulu  se 
mesurer  avec  des  forces  aussi  considerables  et  s'exposer  a  une  perte  certaine. 

9".  Si  dc  fortes  raisons  obligeaient  d'evacuer  Aranda,  on  pcrdrait  I'espoir  de 
retablir  scs  communications  avec  le  Portugal.  Dana  le  cas  oii  un  evenement 
quelconqiie  portcrait  k  ovacuer  le  Duero  et  k  se  concentrer  fut  Burgos  pour  s'y 
reunir  avec  le  Marechal  Bessieres,  le  corps  du  General  Vcrdier  pent  commuoi* 
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quer  par  TEbre,  et  avoir  toujours  son  moavement  isol^  poor  maintenir  la  Navane, 
contenir  TAragon;  tous  les  rassemblements  de  ce  c6te,  et  proteger  la  route  prin- 
cipale.  Pendant  cet  intervalle  des  renforta  joumaliers  arriveront  k  Tarmee, 
ju8qu*ii  ce  qu*enfin  les  divisions  de  la  grande  armee  qui  sont  en  marcbe,  soient 
sur  les  Pyrenees. 

On  a  recoromande  de  tous  temps  le  petit  fort  de  Pancorvo.  II  eat  necessaire 
de  l*occuper,  meme  quand  on  ne  garderait  pas  la  ligne  de  TEbre,  c'est  one  vedette 
d*autant  plus  utile  qu*elle  domine  la  plaine,  et  ce  serait  un  obstacle  si  jamais 
Tennemi  s'en  emparait* 

lO"*.  La  troisieme  position  qui  se  presente  k  Tarmee,  c^est  la  gauche  k  Pam- 
pelnne,  et  la  droite  sur  Vittoria,  maintenant  ainsi  ses  communications  avec  les 
places  importantes  de  Saint-Sebastien  et  de  Pampelune.  Au  reste  toutes  ces 
notes  peuvent  difficilement  etre  de  quelque  utilite,  les  evenements  nuxiifieDt 
necessairement  les  dispositions,  tout  depend  d*ailleurs  de  saisir  le  moment 

IV.  lUtumS. — Le  premier  but  est  de  se  maintenir  Madrid,  si  cela  est 
possible ; 

Le  second,  de  maintenir  ses  communications  avec  le  Portugal  en  occupant  It 
ligne  du  Duero; 
Le  troisidme  de  conserver  TEbre; 

Le  ^uatridme,  de  conserver  ses  communicatbns  avec  Pampelane  et  Saiot- 
Sebastien,  afin.que  la  grande  armee  arrivant,  on  puisse  en  peu  de  temps  culbuter 
et  aneantir  tous  les  revokes. 

(Signe)  LnirrKiiAiiT-GEiiBRAi.  Beetraxd. 

*  [Note  in  NtmoUotCt  own  hand,'\  On  ne  doit  pai  oobller  qu'en  approchant  de  Fnace 
font  fkroriM  la  dotertion. 
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The  first  twciity-nine  Non.  of  the  Appendix  contain  references  and  jaitifksatory  extnctc 
belouging  to  the  first  four  books  of  the  llistory ;  and  Nos.  XXX  to  XLVll.  refer  to  the  fil\h, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books. 


No.  L 

OBSERVATIONS  ADRESSIJES  AU  OtstRAL  SAVARY  SUR  LES 
AFFAIRES  D'ESFAGNE.* 

Le  13  JuiUet,  1806. 

1'*  Observation. — Les  affaires  des  Fran^ais  en  Espagne  seraient  dans  une 
excellent  position  si  la  division  Gobert  avail  march6  sur  Valladolid,  et  que  la 
division  Frere  eut  occupe  San-Ciemente,  ayant  une  colonne  mobile  a  trois  ou 
quatre  journees  sur  la  route  du  General  Dupont 

Le  General  Gobert  avant  6te  dirig6  sur  le  G^n6ral  Dupont,  le  General  Frere 
6tant  avec  le  Marechal  Moncey,  har(^si6  et  afiaibli  par  des  marches  et  des  contro- 
marches,  la  position  de  Tarm^e  francaise  est  devenue  moins  belle. 

2'  Observation, — Le  Marechal  Bessidres  est  aujourd*hui  k  Medina-del-Rio- 
Seco  avec  15,000  hommes,  infanterie,  cavalerie,  artillerie.  Le  15  ou  le  16,  il 
attaquera  Benavente,  se  mettiu  en  communication  avec  le  Portugal,  jettera  les 
rebelles  en  Galice,  et  s*emparera  de  Leon.  Si  toutes  les  operations  reussissent 
ainsi,  et  d*une  maniere  brillante,  la  position  de  Tarmee  francaise  redeviendra  ce 
qu'elle  etait 

Si  le  General  Cuesta  se  retire  de  Benavente  sans  combattre,  il  se  retirerait 
sur  Zamora,  Salamanque,  pour  venir  gagner  Avila  et  Segovia,  certain  qu^alors 
le  marechal  Bessidres  ne  pourrait  point  le  poursuivre,  puisque,  dans  cette  suppo- 
sition, il  serait  menace  par  Tarmee  de  Galice,  dont  Tavant-garde  est  reunie  k 
Leon. 

Alors  il  faut  que  le  general  qui  commande  k  Madrid  puisse  promptement  re- 
unir  6^7  mille  hommes  pour  marcher  sur  le  General  Cuesta.  II  faut  que  la 
citadel  le  de  Segovie  soit  occupee  par  quelques  pieces  de  canon,  trois  k  quatre 
cents  convalescents,  avec  six  semaines  de  biscuit 

C^est  une  grand  fiiute  de  n*avoir  pas  occupee  cette  citadelle,  quand  le  major 
general  Ta  mande.  De  toutes  les  positions  possibles,  Segovie  est  la  plus  dan- 
gereuse  pour  Tarmee:  capitale  d'une  province,  assise  entre  les  deux  routes,  elle 
Sterait  k  Tarmee  toutes  ses  communications,  et  Tennemi  une  fois  poste  dans  cette 
citadelle,  Tarmee  francaise  ne  pourrait  plus  Ten  deloger.  Trois  ou  quatre  cents 
convalescents  et  un  bon  chef  de  bataillon,  une  escouade  d*artillerie,  rcndront  le 

*  The  first  five  Notes,  dictated  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  signed  by  General  Bei^ 
traad,  were  found  in  King  Joseph's  portfolio,  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria. 
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chateau  de  Segovie  imprenable  pendant  bien  du  temps,  et  Msurcront  Tarmee 
rimprtante  position  de  Se^ovie. 

Si  le  General  Cuesta  se  jette  en  Galice,  sans  combattre,  sans  eproaver  de  de- 
&ite,  la  position  de  Tarmee  devient  toujours  meilleare :  k  plus  forte  raison,  s*il  est 
jete  en  Galice  aprds  avoir  eprouve  une  forte  defaite. 

3*  Observation. — Si  le  Marechal  Bessieres,  arrive  devant  Benavente,  reste  en 
presence  sans  attaquer  le  General  Cuesta,  ou  s*il  est  repousse^  son  but  sera  too- 
jours  de  couvrir  Burgos,  en  tenant  le  plus  possible  Tennemi  en  echec ;  il  peot 
6tre  renforce  de  3,000  hommes  de  troupes  oe  ligne,  qui  acconipagncnt  le  roi, 
mais  alors  il  n*y  a  point  k  hesiter.  Si  le  marechal  Bessieres  a  fait  une  marche 
retrograde  sans  bataille,  il  faut  sur-le-champ  lui  envoyer  6,(HX)  hommes  de  renfort 
S'il  a  fait  son  mouvement  aprds  une  bataille,  oil  il  ait  eprove  de  ^randes  pertes,  il 
faudra  faire  de  grandes  dispositions :  rappeler  k  marche  forcee  sur  Madrid  le 
General  Frere,  le  General  Caulincourt,  le  General  Gobert,  le  General  Vedel,  et 
laisser  le  General  Dupont  sur  les  montagnes  de  la  Sierra-Morena,  ou  le  rappro- 
cher,  m^me  de  Madrid,  en  le  tenant  toujours,  cependant,  k  sept  ou  huit  marches, 
afin  de  pouvoir  ecraser  le  General  Cuesta  et  toute  Tarmee  de  Galice,  pendaot 
que  le  General  Dupont  servira  d*avant'garde  pour  tenir  Tarmec  d^Andalousie  en 
echec. 

4*  Observation. — Si  le  General  Dupont  eprouvait  nn  echec,  cela  eerait  de  pea 
de  consequence.  II  n*aurait  d*autre  resultat  que  de  lui  faire  repasser  les  moo- 
tagnes ;  mais  le  coup  qui  serait  porte  au  Marechal  Bessieres  sera  it  un  coup  porte 
au  cceur  de  Tarmee,  qui  donnerait  le  tetanos,  et  qui  se  ferait  sentir  k  tous  les 
points  extremes  de  I'arroee.  Voil^  pourquoi  il  est  tres-malheureuz  que  toatea 
les  dispositions  ordonnees  n*aient  pas  ete  suivies.  L'armee  du  Marechal  Bes- 
sieres devrait  se  trouver  avoir  au  moins  8,000  hommes  de  plus,  afin  qu*il  n*j  eiit 
aucune  esp^ce  de  chance  contre  Tarmee  du  Marechal  Bessieres. 

La  vraie  maniere  de  renfbrcer  le  General  Dupont,  ce  n*est  pas  de  lui  envoyer 
des  troupes,  mais  c*est  d*envoyer  des  troupes  au  Marechal  Bessidrcs.  Le  Geoeral 
Dupont  et  le  General  Vedel  sont  suffisants  pour  se  maintenir  dans  les  positioDS 
anvils  ont  retranchees;  et  si  le  Marechal  Bessieres  avait  ete  renforce,  et  Tarmee 
ae  Galice  ecrasee,  le  General  Dupont  immediatement  apres  se  trouverait  dans  It 
meilleure  position,  non-seulement  par  des  forces  qu*on  pourrait  alors  lui  envoyer, 
mais  encore  par  la  situation  morale  des  affaires.  II  n*y  a  pas  un  habitant  de 
Madrid,  pas  un  paysan  des  vallees,  qui  ne  sente  que  toutes  les  affaires  d^Espagoe 
aujourd'hui  sont  dans  Taffaire  du  Marechal  Bessieres.  Combien  n^est  il  pas  mal- 
heureux  que  dans  cette  grande  afiiire  on  se  soit  donne  volontairement  vingt 
chances  contre  soi ! 

5«  Observation. — L'affaire  de  Valence  n'a  jamais  ele  d*aucune  consideration. 
Le  Marechal  Moncey  seul  etait  suffisant  C  etait  une  folic  que  de  songer  a  le 
secourir.  Si  le  Marechal  Moncey  ne  pouvait  pas  prendre  Valence,  20,000 
hommes  de  plus  ne  le  lui  auraient  pas  fait  prendre,  parce  qu^alors  c^etait  une 
afiiire  d*artillerie,  et  non  une  afiaire  d^hommes :  car  on  ne  prend  pas  d'un  coup 
de  collier  une  ville  de  80  ou  100  milles  ftmes,  qui  a  barricade  ses  rues,  mis  de 
Tartillerie  k  toutes  les  portes  et  dans  toutes  les  raaisons.  Or,  dans  cetle  hypo- 
thdse,  le  Marechal  Moncey  etait  suffisant  pour  former  une  colonne  mobile,  kin 
face  k  Tarmce  de  Valence,  et  faire  sentir  dans  toute  leur  force  les  borreurs  de  la 
guerre. 

Le  General  Frere  ne  pouvait  done  rien  pour  faire  prendre  Valence,  et  le 
General  Frdre  pouvait  beaucoup  poste  k  San-Clemente,  soit  qu'il  dxii  revenir  k 
Madrid,  soit  qu  il  diit  prendre  une  position  intermediare  pour  secourir  le  General 
Dupont. 

C'etait  une  autre  erreur  que  de  songer  k  faire  aller  le  Marechal  Moncey  a 
Valence,  pour  ensuile  le  faire  marcher  en  Murcie  et  sur  Grenade.  C'etait 
vouloir  fondre  ce  corps  d'armee  en  detail  et  sans  fruit.  Comme  le  dit  fort  bien 
le  General  Dupont,  il  valait  mieux  lui  envoyer  directement  un  regiment  que  de 
lui  en  envoyer  trois  dans  cette  direction-1^. 

Dans  les  guerres  civiles  ce  sont  les  points  importants  qu'il  faut  jgarder :  il  nc 
faut  pas  aller  partout  Si  cependant  on  a  dirige  le  Mareechal  Moncey  sur 
Valence,  c'etait  k  une  epoque  oil  la  situation  des  afiaires  n'etait  pas  la^meme; 
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c*etait  lorsque  rarmee  de  Valence  pouvait  envoyer  des  detachements  en  Cata- 
logne  ou  k  Saragosse  comme  ell&  en  mena^ait 

6*  Observation, — Le  but  de  tous  les  efforts  de  Tarmee  doit  Stre  de  conserver 
Madrid.  C*est  1^  qu^est  tout.  Madrid  ne  peut  etre  mcnacee  que  par  Tarmee 
de  Gaiice.  Elle  peut  Tetre  ausei  par  Tarinee  de  ]*Andaiousje,  mais  d*une  maniere 
bcaucoup  moins  dangereuse,  parce  qu*elle  est  simple  et  directc,  et  que  par  toutes 
les  inarches  que  fait  le  General  Dupont  sur  ses  derrieres,  il  se  renforce.  Les 
Generaux  Dupont  et  Vedel  etaient  suffisants,  ayant  plus  de  20,000  hommes:  le 
Marechal  Bessieres  ne  Test  pas  proportionnellement,  vu  que  sa  position  est  plus 
dangereuse.  Un  echec  que  recevrait  le  General  Dupont  serait  peu  de  chose  ; 
un  echec  que  recevrait  le  Marechal  Bessidres  serait  plus  considerable  et  se  ferait 
sentir  k  Textremite  de  la  ligne. 

RSsumi. — Faire  reposer  et  rapprocher  de  Madrid  le  General  Frdre,  le 
General  Caulincourt,  le  General  Gobert,  aiin  qu'ils  puissent  arriver  k  Madrid 
avant  le  General  Cuesta,  si  celui-ci  battait  le  Marechal  Bessieres.  Immediate- 
ment  apres  Tevenement  qui  aura  lieu  le  15  ou  le  16,  prendre  un  parti  selon  les 
evenements  qui  auront  eu  lieu,  et  dans  le  but  d*ecraser  I'armee  ennemie  en 
Gaiice. 

Si  le  Marechal  Bessidres  a  un  grand  succds,  sans  eprouver  de  grandes  pertes, 
tout  sera  bien  dans  la  direction  actuelle.  SMI  a  un  succds  aprds  avoir  eprouve 
beaucoup  de  pertes,  il  faut  se  mettre  en  mesure  du  le  rcnforccr.  S*il  se  tient 
cn  observation  sans  attaquer,  il  faut  le  renforcer.  S*il  a  ete  defait  et  bien  battu, 
il  faut  se  concentrer  et  rassembler  toutes  ses  troupes  dans  le  cercle  de  sept  ou 
huit  journees  de  Madrid,  et  etudier  les  dispositions  dans  les  difierentes  direc- 
tions pour  savoir  oix  placer  les  avant-gardes,  afin  de  profiler  de  Ta vantage  qu*on 
a  d*etre  au  milieu,  pour  ecraser  successivement  avec  toutes  ses  forces  les  divers 
corps  de  Tennemi.  Si  on  n^ordonne  pas  sur-le-champ  au  General  Dupont  de 
re{^sser  les  montagnes,  c'est  qu^on  espdre  que,  malgre  la  &ute  faite,  le  Marechal 
Bessieres  a  la  confiance  (qu  on  partage)  qu*li  la  rigueur  il  est  suflisant  pour 
ecraser  Tcnnemi.  Le  Marechal  Bessieres  a  eu  le  bon  esprit  de  tellement  reunir 
toutes  ses  forces,  qu*il  n*a  pas  meme  laisse  on  seul  homme  k  Santander.  Quelque 
avantage  qu*il  y  eCit  k  laisser  \k  un  millier  de*hommes,  il  a  senti  qu*un  millier 
d*hommes  pouvait  decider  de  la  victoire.  « 

Quant  k  la  division  du  General  Verdier  devant  Saragosse,  elle  a  rempli  aux 
trois  quarts  son  but.  Elle  a  desorganise  tous  les  Aragonais;  elle  a  porte  le 
decouragement  parmi  eux,  les  a  reduits  k  defendre  les  maisons  de  leur  capitate, 
a  soumis  tous  les  environs,  a  bloque  la  ville,  et  a  reuni  tous  les  moyens  pour 
s*en  emparer  sans  que  cela  devienne  trop  coiiteux. 

Voil^  Tesprit  de  la  guerre  d'Espigoe. 


No.  IL 

[Dictated  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.] 
NOTE  POUR  LE  ROI  D'ESPAGNE. 

Baytmne,  JuiUet,  1806. 

L^armee  d^Espegne  a  son  quarticr  general  k  Madrid;  voici  sa  composition 
actuelle: 

V.  Corps  des  PyrSnSes  occidentales, 

Le  Marechal  Bessidres  commando  le  corps  des  Pyrenees  occidentales,  qui  est 
fort  de  23,000  hommes,  in&nterie,  cavalerie,  artillerie ;  occupe  la  place  de  Saint- 
Sebastien,  les  trois  Biscaies,  les  montagnes  de  Santander,  la  place  de  Burgos,  et 
est  chargee  de  combattre  Tarmee  ennemie  des  Asturies  et  de  Gaiice. 

Toutes  les  troupes  sont  en  mouvement  pour  composer  Tarmee  de  la  manidre 
suivante. 
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brigade y 
le  G*»  Regnaud, 


i  le  4*  r^gin 
I  \  15«  d'infai 
^  batailh 


Division 
du 

G*'  Mouton 


regiment  d^infanterie  l^g^, 
Infanterie  dc  ligne, 
bataillon  de  Paris  en  marehe, 
total,  3,000  hommes  presents  sous  les  armes,  et  6 

pi^s  dc  canon,  ci  3,000 

{Cette  brigade  marehe  eur  Benavente,)  ^    5,100  h 

2*  brigade,  J  2*  regiment  d*infanterie  Idgere, 
leG*'  Rey,/ 12«  trfem. 

total,  2,100  hommes  et  6  pi^es  de  canon,  ci  2,100 
{Cette  brigade  est  d  Burgos  avee  le  rot,  et  doit 
joindre  sa  division,) 

^.  .  .       (   Brigade  d*Armagnac,       ....      1,800  \ 

du""    \  Wsfr l'^  >     8.400  h 

^.1       1     i   Brieadc  Sabathier,   2,800  i 

G-'  Merle,  ^  g^^l^^  p^^^  ^'o^  ^ 

Total,      ....      8,400  h'S 
et  16  pitos  de  canon. 

Gard  J     Infanterie,   1,900  h 

®*         {    et  6  pieces  canon. 

(TVuftfs  ees  troupes  marehent  sur  Benavente.) 

/  10*  de  chasseurs,  450 

f  22«  td  450 

\  Garde,  300 

1  {Ces  troupes  marehent  sur  Benavente.) 

Cavalerie,    /  Escadrons  de  dragons,        ....      300  ^    1^50  h 

J  {Ces  escadrons  sont  en  marehe  et  ont  depassi  la 
I  frontUre,) 

f  26*  de  chasseurs,  450 

^        {Arrivant  d  Bayonne  sous  peu  de  jours.) 

Total  de  la  cavaleric,      1,950  h«". 

Les  forces  actives  du  Mar^chal  Bessi^res  sont  done  de  17,000  hommes.  II 
nVn  a  gudrc  que  15,000  pour  Paffaire  de  Benavente. 

S*il  obtenait  h  Benavente  et  a  L^on  un  grand  succ^s  contre  Parm^e  de 
Galice,  peut-dtrc  scrait-il  convenable,  pour  propter  dc  la  victoire  et  de  la 
terreur  des  premiers  moments,  de  se Jeter  dans  la  Galice.  Toutcfois,  il 
devrait  d^abord  prendre  position  ii  'C6on,  en  s'emparant  de  la  plaine, 
ietant  Tenncmi  dans  les  montagnes,  et  interceptant  au  moins  ii  Astorga 
la  communication  do  la  grandc  route. 

€hrnison  de  Burgos, — II  y  a  dans  le  chiitcau  de  Burgos  une  garnison 
dedepdt.*   600  h 

Colonne  du  Oeneral  Bonnet. — II  y  a  encore  a  Burgoe  le  general  de  divi- 
vision  Bonnet,  faisant  partie  du  corps  du  Mar^chal  Bessi^res:  ce 
gto^al  va  avoir  sous  ses  ordres  une  colonne  mobile  de  1,300  hommes, 
pour  maintenir  la  tranquiUitd  dans  la  ville  ct  ses  environs.  Cette 
colonne  est  compost  comme  il  suit : 

4*  batailion  du  118«,  formant,  450 

{Aefuellement  existant  d  Burgos.)  ^ 

3«  bateillon  du  ddp6t  g^n^ral  actuellement  k  Vittoria,    -      -      450  /   1»500  h« 

d  compagnies  du  4*  d^infanterie  l^gdre,  fbnnant  un  petit  bataillon,  400 
{En  marehe  ayant  pass6  la  frontiere.) 

1,300 

Eiscadron  de  dragons  (en  marehe),  200 

2  pidces  de  canon  (en  marehe). 

1,500  h« 


A  reporter, 


19,450  h» 


*  Thest  two  words  are  added  in  Napoleon's  own  handwriting. 
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De  I'autre  port,  19,450  h«*. 

Colonne  d*Aranda, — Cette  colonne,  form^e  du  I*'  bataillon  do  marche, 
fort  do  1,000  hommes  et  dc  4  pieces  de  canon,  pcut  so  r^unir  au  besoin 
avcc  la  colonne  du  Gdndral  Bonnet :  elles  doivent  aasurer  la  communi- 
cation jusf]u*aux  montagnes  en  avant  d*Aranda,  ci,      .      .      .      .   1,000  h**. 
Colonne  de  VUtoria. — Le  g^n^ral  de  brigrado  Monthion,  et  le  Colonel  Bar- 

rdrc,  occupent  Vittoria  avec  une  colonne  compoe^e  conune  il  suit : 
2  compagrnics  du  15*  de  ligne,  formant  un  petit  bataillon  de      -  300 
Le  2«  bataillon  du  12*  d*inlanteric  l6g^        ....  600 
Le  2«  bataillon  du  2«  id.  600 

Ce  qui  fait  en  infanterie,  1,500 

1  escadron  de  dragons  (en  marche),         .      .      .      -      .  200 

2  pidces  dc  canon.   ~ 

(ToQs  CCS  corps  sont  en  marche),   1,700  cL  1,700  h**. 

Garnison  de  Saint  SefM8tien — ^Lc  Gdn^ral  Thouvcnot  commande  d  Saint- 
Sebasticn  avcc  mille  honmies  de  garnison,  ci,        ...  1,000 

Recapitulation, — Le  corps  du  Marshal  Bessidrcs  est  de,    .      -  23,150 
Et  36  pieces  de  canon. 

Les  detachements  et  troisidmes  bataillons  des  corps  qui  sont  aux  divisions 
actives  du  Marechal  Bessieres  pourront  sous  quinze  jours  le  rejoindre,  vu  qu'ils 
seront  remplaces  k  Vittoria  et  k  Burgos  par  d^autres  corps. 


2^,  AragOTL 

Jusqu'^  cette  heure  les  troupes  qui  sent  en  Aragon  faisaient  partie  du  corss 
des  Pyrenees  occidentales.  Mais  le  corps  des  Pyreuecs  occidentales  se  portant 
sur  la  Galice,  il  devient  indispensable  d*en  faire  une  division. part. 

AuJourd*hui,  ce  commandement  comprend  Pampelune,  la  Navarre,  et  les 
troupes  qui  forment  le  siege  de  Saragosse,  sous  les  ordres  du  General  Verdier. 

Ces  troupes  sont  divisees  en  quatre  brigades,  et  sont  compoc»ees  ainsi  qu*il 
suit: 


3  regiments  d*infantcrie  de  ligne  de  la  Vistule,  ay  ant  sous  les  armes,  -  3,600  h*'. 

Les  4«,  6*  et  7«  bataillons  de  marche,   1,500 

Le  3*  bataillon  du  14*  provisoire,   1,300 

Le  1*^  regiment  suppldmcntaire,  900 

Les  47%  15«  et  70,   1,600 

Un  batailon  des  gardes  nationales  d'elite,  600 


Total,       ....      9,500  h*». 


1,100 


La  cavalerie  consiste  dans  un  regiment  de  lanciers  polonais,       700  } 

Plus  un  escadron  de  marche,   400  { 

A  Pampelune  le  Grendral  Dagout  commando.   Inddpendamment  d*un 

d6p6t  de  800  hommes,   800 

ibrmant  la  garnison  de  la  citadelle,  il  a  une  colonne  mobile  compose 
du  l**"  bataillon  de  marche  du  Portugal,  du  troisidme  bataillon  du 
118*,  fort  de  650  hommes,  et  d*un  escadron  de  dragons,  ce  qui  forme 
un  total  de  1,400  hommes  disponibles  pour  se  porter  sur  tous  les  points 
de  la  Navarre,  ct  sur  les  communications  de  Saragosse,  pour  y  mettre 

I'ordrc,  ci,  1,400 

Artilleric,  200 


II  y  a  done  en  cemcment  en  Aragon  et  en  Navarre,    ....     13,000  h**. 

Aussit6t  que  Saragosse  sera  pris,  et  que  le  corps  de  TAragon  sera  constitue, 
il  sera  necessaire  de  taire  entrer  au  corps  du  Marechal  Bessieres  le  bataillon 
du  47*,  celuidu  15*,  et  les  trois  bataillons  du  14*  provisoire;  ce  qui  augmentera 
le  Marechal  Bes:<ieres  de  2,000  hommes,  afin  de  tenir  les  corps  reunis.  II  est 
possible  qu'on  fiisse  partir  de  Bayonne  les  3,900  hommes  de  bonnes  troupes  de 
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ligne,  pour  se  dinger  sur  Saragoese  et  enlever  la  prise  decette  place,  si  toatefoii 
efie  n'cst  pas  encore  prise. 

Si  Saragorae  etait  pris,  le  corps  du  Marechal  Beasidres  poarrait  6tre  renfbrce 
de  ces  3,000  hommes  d'elite  et  de  2,000  homroes  du  corps  de  Saragoese,  ce  qoi 
lui  ferait  un  corps  nombreux  pour  la  campaffne  de  Galice. 

Independamment  de  Saragosse,  les  rebelles  occupent  la  ville  de  Jaca  et  plo- 
sieurs  ponts  dans  les  vallees.  A  tous  les  debouches  des  vallees  en  France  il  j  a 
un  general  de  brigade  avec  une  colonne  mobile.  On  attendra  la  prise  de  Sua- 
gosse  pour  entrer  dans  ces  vallees  et  y  marcher  dans  les  deux  sena  En  geoerd 
resprit  des  vallees  est  boo :  mais  des  troupes  de  coatrebandiers  que  les  cbe&  da 
rebelles  ont  enregimcntes  les  vexent 

d<>.  Catalogne, 

Le  General  Duhesme  occupe  Barcelone,  qui  est  une  place  qui  a  deux  tre»- 
belles  fortcresses  qui  la  dominent    C*e8t  la  plus  grande  ville  de  la  roonarcbie. 

Le  General  Duhesme  a  deux  divisions,  la  division  Chabran  ct  la  divisioo 
Lecchi,  formant  11,000  hommes  dMnfanterie,  1,600  hommes  de  cavalerie  et  18 
pidces  de  canon. 

Le  General  Duhesme  a  eu  plusieurs  evenements ;  il  a  bHile  an  grand  noobre 
de  villafires,  et  maintenu  en  respect  le  pays  k  quinze  lieues  k  la  ronde. 

La  vUle  de  Girone  n*ayant  pas  ete  oocupee,  les  insurges  de  la  Catalogne  oat 
etabli  leur  junto,  d'oii  ils  donnent  le  mouvement  au  reste  de  la  province. 
Deux  mille  insurges  assiegeaient  la  fort  de  Figueraa  On  v  avail  heureuseoeot 
laisse  300  Fran^ais :  ils  ont  ete  obliges  de  tirer  beaucoup  de  coiips  de  canon  et 
de  brtller  le  village. 

Le  general  de  division  Reille,  avec  deux  bataillons  toscans,  a  roarcbe  sur 
Figueras,  Ta  debloqne,  le  6  du  mois,  et  y  a  fait  entrer  une  grande  quantite  de 
vivres,  dont  on  manquait  Le  10,  il  reunissait  sa  division,  qui  arrivait  de  divers 
points  de  la  France;  il  avait  dejk  6,000  hommes,  et  il  doit  avoir  aujourd*bai 
9,000  hommes ;  il  doit  s^assurer  de  Roses  et  marcher  sur  Gironne,  etablir  ses 
communications  avec  le  General  Duhesme  et  ensemble  pacifier  la  Catalogue 

Les  forces  reunies  des  Generaux  Duhesme  et  Reille  8*eldvent  done  k  22,000 
homme& 

Ainti  le  corpt  des  Pjrr^D^  occidenulet  est  fort  de      -      -      -      •      23,000  beiL 

Celai  d'Armgon,  de  13,000 

Celui  de  Catalogne,  de   22,000 

Toul,  eaooo  hML 


Nous  venons  de  faire  connattre  la  situation  de  Tarmee  dans  les  provinces  de  It 
Biscaie,  de  Santander,  de  la  Castille,  de  la  Navarre,  de  I'Aragon  et  de  la  Cata- 
logue ;  c-est-^-dire,  sur  toute  la  frontidre  de  France. 

voici  actuellement  la  situation  dans  les  autres  points: 

Les  deux  corps  qui  se  sont  rundus  k  Madrid  sous  les  ordres  du  General  Dupont 
et  du  Marechal  Moncey  portaient,  et  portent  encore,  le  premier,  le  nom  deoor^pf 
(Tobservation  de  la  Girande,  commande  par  le  General  Dupont ;  le  second,  le 
nom  de  corps  d'observation  des  c6les  de  FOcSan,  commande  par  le  Marecfad 
Moncey. 

Le  corps  d'observation  de  la  Oironde  est  compose  de  trois  divisions:  deux  soot 
en  Andalousie  avec  le  General  Dupont ;  la  3*,  celle  dn  General  Frdre,  doit  dtre 
k  present  k  San-Clemente.  * 

Le  corps  d'observation  des  cotes  de  FOc^an  est  compose  effalement  de  trob 
divisions  La  premiere  est  avec  le  Marechal  Moncev,  sous  Valence:  les  denx 
autres  sont  k  Madrid,  et  disbeminees  en  difierentes  colonnes,  pour  roaintenir  la 
communication  avec  le  General  Dupont  Les  etats  de  situation  vous  feroot 
connattre  la  force  de  ces  divisions:  mais  on  pent  en  general  les  considerer  le> 
ones  dans  les  autres  comme  fortes  de  6,000  hommes  presents  sous  les  armes. 

li  y  B.d  Madrid,  deux  bataillons  de  la  garde,  formant  1,000  bommeSi  et  i  pea 
prds  900  hommes  de  cavalerie  de  la  garde. 
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Ainsi  il  y  a  d  Madrid,  ct  du  c6\e  de  Valence  et  de  rAndalousie,  la  valeur 
de  40,000  homines  d'infanterie,  8,000  hommes  de  cavalerie  et  80  pieces  de  canon 
attelecs. 

Le  G^n6ral  Junot  a  en  Portugal  troLs  divisions,  formant  presents  sous  les 
armes,  coinpris  son  artillerie,  sa  cavalerie,  23,000  hommea* 

Telle  est  la  situation  de  I'armee  en  E^pagne  et  en  Portu^l. 

1'*  Observation, — Les  evenements  qui  se  passent  aujourd*hui  et  demain 
amelioreront  beaucoup  la  situation  de  toutes  les  afiaires,  en  jetant  dans  la  Galice 
le  General  Cuesta,  en  lui  dtant  ses  communications  avec  TEstramadure,  Madrid 
et  TAndalousie,  en  assurant  notre  communication  avec  le  Portugal,  et  en  assurant 
la  soumission  des  provinces  de  Salamanque,  Zamora,  Toro,  etc. 

La  maniere  dont  ced  evenements  auront  lieu  decideront  k  entrer  sur-le-champ 
en  Galice,  k  soumettre  les  Asturies,  ou  k  difierer  encore  de  quelques  jours. 

2*  Observation, — La  Navarre  et  la  Biscaie  se  sont  maintenues  tranquilles. 

En  Aragon  le  plat  pays  a  ete  soumis,  les  rebelles  ont  ete  battus  plusieurs  fois; 
avec  deux  seuls  bataillons,  8  k  10,000  insurges  ont  ete  detruits  ou  disperses ;  le 
decouragement  est  au  dernier  point  parmi  euz.  lis  se  sont  defendus  dans  leurs 
maisons  k  Sara^osse ;  on  les  a  bombardes ;  on  leur  a  fait  beaucoup  de  mal ;  on 
ach^ve  aujourd*nui  de  bloquer  la  ville  en  jetant  un  pont  sur  TEbre.  Une  fois 
cette  ville  soumise,  il  n*y  a  pas  de  doute  que  tout  TAragon  ne  devienne  tranquille. 
(Jne  partie  des  troupes  sera  cependant  necessaire  pour  maintenir  la  province ; 
une  petite  partie  pourra  aider  k  la  soumission  de  la  Catalogue.  La  partie  qui 
est  necessaire  pour  le  bien  du  service  du  Marechal  Bessieres  ira  le  rejoindre. 
Ainsi  cet  evenement  equivaudra  k  un  secours  considerable. 

3«  Observation. — La  premidre  operation  du  General  Reille  a  debloque  Fi- 
gueras:  il  soumet  k  present  tous  les  environs.  II  ne  tardera  pas  sans  doute  k 
s'emparer  de  Gironne  et  k  etablir  sa  communication  par  terre  avec  le  General 
Duhesme.  La  reduction  de  Gironne  entamera  probablement  celle  de  Lerida ;  on 
pourra  avoir  alors  une  colonne  de  deux  ou  trois  mille  hommes,  qu'on  dirigera  par 
Tortose  sur  Valence. 

4*  Observation, — On  n'a  point  de  nouvelles  de  Texpedition  de  Valence,  et  le 
Marechal  Moncey  a  8,000  hommes.  Avec  ces  forces  il  n*a  rien  k  craindre.  II 
pent  ne  pas  prendre  la  ville,  qui  est  tres-grande,  si  les  paysans  s'y  sont  renfermes 
et  ne  craignent  point  de  la  ruiner :  mais  le  Marechal  Moncey  se  maintiendradans 
le  plat  pays,  occupera  les  re  voltes,  qu*il  empdchera  de  se  porter  ailleurs,  et  fera 
porter  au  pays  tout  le  poids  de  la  guerre. 

5*  Observation, — On  compte  que  le  General  Dupont  a  aujourd*hui  prds  de 
20,000  hommes.  Si  les  operations  du  Marechal  Bessidres  reussissent  bien,  il  n'y 
aura  pas  d*inconvenient  k  appuyer  encore  le  General  Dupont  et  k  lui  permettre  de 
reprendre  Toffensive.  Ainsi  les  deux  points  importants,  etoil  on  fera  une  veritable 
guerre  re^lee,  sont  la  Galice  et  TAndalousie,  parce  que  les  troupes  du  camp  de 
Saint-Rocn,  de  Cadix,  des  Algarves,  sont  pres  de  25,000  hommes,  qu^elles  ont 
pris  parti  pour  la  sedition  de  Seville  en  Andalousie,  et  que  tout  ce  qui  etait  k 
Oporto  a  pris  parti  pour  les  rebelles  de  Galice. 

Le  point  le  plus  important  de  tous  est  celui  du  Marechal  Bessidres,  comme  on 
Pa  dej^  vu  dans  la  note  qu*on  a  envovee.  On  doit  tout  faire  pour  que  ce  corps 
n*6prouve  aucun  mouvement  retrograde,  aucun  echec;  celui  du  General  Dupont 
vient  apres. 

Les  afllaires  de  Saragosse  sont  au  troisidme  ordre ;  celles  de  Valence  ne  sont 
qu*au  quatri^me. 

Voil4  la  veritable  situation  des  affaires  militaires  du  royaume. 

II  paratt  convenable  de  former  dans  TAragon  une  division  de  10  k  12  mille 
hommes  que  pourra  commander  le  General  Verdier.  II  devra  correspondre 
directement  avec  Tetat-major  du  roi,  avec  le  Marechal  Bessieres  (pour  s*enten- 
dre,)  avec  le  General  Duhesme  pour  so  concerter  et  avec  le  general  de  la  11* 
division  militaire,  qui  se  tiendra  k  Bayonne,  afin  de  connattre  toujours  la  situation 
de  cette  frontiere.  Son  commandement  doit  embrasser  la  Navarre  et  tout 
1' Aragon. 

*  Note  by  the  aufAor.— This  calcolation  was  made  under  the  suppoaition  that  Oenenl 
Avrii  had  joined  Dupont 
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Alors  Varmee  sera  composee  du  corps  des  Pyrenees  occidentales,  de  la  diviaon 
de  TAra^on  (il  est  inutile  d'en  faire  un  corps,)  dii  corps  de  la  CatalogDe  compose 
de  trois  divisions,  y  compris  celle  du  General  Reille,  et  des  six  divisions  qui  formen 
les  corps  d'obscrvalion  de  la  Gironde  et  des  cotes  de  TOcean. 

Cela  t'era  a  peu  pres  douze  divisions  reunies,  et  en  outre  un  certain  nombre  de 
petites  colonnes  mobiles  et  de  garnisons. 


No.  in. 

[Dicuied  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.] 

NOTE  SUR  LA  POSITION  ACTUELLE  DE  L'ARMflE  EN  ESPAGNE. 

Bayonne,  ce  21  JuiUet,  180a 
1'*  Observation, — La  bataille  de  Medina-del-Rio-Seco  a  mis  les  a&ires  de 
Tarmee  dans  la  meilleure  situation.   Le  Marechal  Bessidres  ne  donne  plus  an- 
cune  inquietude,  et  toutes  les  soUicitudes  doivent  se  toumer  du  cdte  du  Geneni 
Dupont 

2«  Observation. — Dans  la  position  actuelle  des  afiaires,  Tarmee  fran^aiae  oc- 
cupe  le  centre ;  Tennemi,  un  grande  nombre  de  points  de  la  circonference. 

3«  Observation. — Dans  une  guerre  de  cette  nature,  il  faut  du  sang-froid,  de  k 
patience,  ct  du  calcul ;  et  il  ne  faut  pas  epuiser  les  troupes  en  faosses  marcbei 
et  contre-marchcs;  il  ne  faut  pas  croire,  quand  on  a  fiiit  une  fkusse  marche  de 
trois  a  quatre  jours,  qu'on  I'ait  reparee  par  une  contre-marche :  c'est  ordinaire- 
ment  deux  fautes  au  lieu  d*une. 

4«  Observation. — Toutes  les  o|)erations  de  Tarmee  ont  reussi  ju8^a*li  cetlc 
heure,  autant  qu*elles  devaient  reussir.  Le  General  Dupont  s'est  mamtena  aa 
del^  des  montapfnes,  et  dans  le  bassin  de  TAndaloueie ;  trois  fois  il  a  de&it  lee 
insurges.  Le  Marechal  Moncey  a  defait  les  insurges  k  Valence ;  il  n*a  pas  pa 
prendre  la  ville,  ce  qui  est  une  chose  qui  n'est  pas  extraordinaire.  Peut-^lre 
eClt-on  pu  desirer  qu'il  eiii  pu  se  camper  k  une  journee  de  la  ville,  comme  a  hit 
le  General  Dupont ;  mais,  enfin,  qu'il  soit  a  une  journee  ou  ^  cinq,  comme  k 
Saint-Clement,  la  difference  n'est  pas  tres-grande.  En  Aragon,  on  a  battu  sor 
tous  les  points,  et  dans  toutes  les  circonstances,  Tennemi,  et  porte  le  decoura^ 
ment  partout  Saragosse  n'a  pas  ete  pris;  il  est  aujourdMiui  cerne;  et  une  ville 
de  40  ^  50  mille  dmes,  defcndue  par  un  mouvement  populaire,  ne  se  prend 
qu'avec  du  temps  et  de  la  patience.  Les  histoires  des  guerres  sent  pleines  des 
catastrophes  des  plus  considerables  pour  avoir  brusque  et  6*^tre  enfourre  dans  lee 
rues  etroitcs  des  villes.  L*exemple  de  Buenos-Ayres,  et  des  12  mille  Anglais 
d'elite  qui  y  ont  peri,  en  est  une  preuve. 

5«  Observation. — Ainsi  la  position  de  Tarmee  est  bonne,  le  Marechal  Moncey 
etant  k  Saint-Clement,  ou  environ,  et  les  Generaux  Gobert  et  Vedel  reunis  aa 
General  Dupont  en  Andalousie;  ce  serait  une  faute,  k  moins  d^incidents  et  d*uo 
emploi  Immediat  k  donner  k  ces  troupes  dans  un  autre  point,  que  de  concentrer 
toutes  les  troupes  trop  pres  de  Madrid.  L*incertitude  des  ^venements  du  Mare- 
chal Bessieres,  et  les  vingt-cinq  chances  qu'il  avait  centre  lui  sur  cent,  pouvaient 
determiner  k  faire  arr^ter  la  marche  de  toutes  les  troupes  qui  s'eloignaient  de  la 
capitale,  afin  que  les  colonnes  pussent  6tre  rappelees  k  Madrid  si  le  Marechal 
Bessieres  etait  battu,  et  pussent  arriver  dans  cette  ville  avant  Tennemi ;  mais  se 
serait  une  faute  si  on  eiii  fait  retrograder  ces  colonnes,  et  si  on  exit  agi  comme 
si  le  Marechal  Bessieres  avait  ete  battu,  lorsque  quelques  jours  avant  on  agisnit 
comme  si  Tarmee  de  Gal  ice  n'existait  pas.  500  chevaux  et  1,800  bomoies 
d'infanterie  diriges  sur  Valladolid  etaient  tout  ce  au'il  fallait  Si  cette  colonae 
etait  partie  trois  joursfplus  tdt,  clle  y  serait  arrivee  le  15.  Le  Marechal  Bessieres 
a  ete  vainqueur,  et  avait  pour  £tre  vainqueur  75  chances  centre  25;  mais  la 
fatigue  qu'on  a  donnee  k  Tarmee,  et  les  mouvcments  retrogrades  qu*on  a  ordon- 
nes  inutilement,  puisque  m^me  le  Marechal  Bessieres  battu,  on  avait  huit  idiz 
jours  pour  reunir  Tarmee,  ont  fait  un  mal  moral  et  physique.   II  &ut  espererqoe 
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la  Qouvelle  de  la  victoire  arrivee  k  temps  aura  mis  ]*etat  major  k  m6me  d*arr£ter 
tOQt  moiivement  sur  Madrid,  et  que  chaque  colonae  se  trouvera  plus  prds  du  point 
oil  elle  doit  se  trouver. 

6*  Observation. — Dans  la  situation  actuelle  des  aflfairep,  le  plus  important  de 
tons  est  le  General  Dupont  On  doit  lui  envoyer  le  reste  de  la  division  Gobert^ 
et  employer  d*autres  troupes  pour  maintcnir  la  communication ;  il  faut  tenir  la 
t^te  de  la  division  du  Marechal  Moncey  sur  Saint-Clement,  et  menacer  toujours 
la  province  de  Valence.  Si  le  Marechal  Bessieres  a  battu  sans  effort  et  avec 
peu  de  perte  Tarmee  de  Galice,  et  a  eu  moins  de  8,000  hommes  engages,  il  n*y 
a  ^  de  doute  qu*avec  20,000  le  General  Dupont  ne  culbute  tout  ce  qu*u  a  devant 
lui. 

?•  Observation, — La  brigade  du  General  Rey  rend  k  Tarmee  plus  qu*elle  n'a 
perdu  par  le  detachement  qui  a  ete  fait  sur  Valledolid.  Toutes  les  probabilites 
humaines  sont  que  le  Marechal  fiessieres  n*a  plus  besoin  d*aucun  renfort,  da 
moins  pour  6tre  maltre  de  toute  la  Castille  et  du  royaume  de  Leon.  Ce  n*est 
que  loiysqu'on  aura  re^u  la  nouvelle  de  ce  qu^il  aura  fait  k  Benavente  et  k  Leon 
qu*on  pourra  decider  s'il  doit  attaquer  la  Galicc. 

8*  Observation. — Le  General  Verdier,  en  Aragon,  a  cerne  Saragosse :  le  14* 
et  le  44*  de  Viene  partent  demain  pour  s*y  rendre.  Les  partis  fran^ais  vont 
iusqu'a  moitie  chemin  de  Lerida,  de  Barbastro  et  de  Jaca.  Dans  dix  jours  toute 
rartillerie  sera  arrivee.  Cette  belle  et  bonne  brigade  de  troupes  de  ligne  porte 
k  pr^s  de  15,000  hommes  Tarmee  du  General  Verdier.  II  est  probable  que  Sara- 
eosse  tombera  bientdt,  et  que  les  deux  tiers  de  ces  15,000  hommes  deviendront 
disponibles. 

9*  Observation. — Ainsi  le  corps  du  Marechal  Bessidres  a  pris  Toifensive,  il  est 
depuis  sa  victoire  renforce  de  la  brigade  Lefebvrc  et  de  la  brigade  Gaulois ;  il 
est  done  dans  le  cas  de  conserver  Tonensive.  Le  corps  du  General  Verdier,  en 
Aragon,  a  battu  partout  les  insurge^^,  a  ceme  la  ville  avec  des  forces  beaucoup 
moindres;  il  vient  d'etre  considerablement  renforce;  ainsi  il  pent  donner  une 
nouvelle  activite  aux  operations  du  siege,  et  conserver  son  activite  offensive  sur 
les  deux  rives  de  I'Ebre.  Le  corps  de  Cktalogne  a  joliment  a^i,  ayant  pour  point 
d*appui  Barcelone,  la  ionction  sera  faite  aujourd*hui  ou  demam  devant  Gironne, 
avec  le  Gen^rale  Reille. 

10*  Observation. — YoWk  pour  les  trois  corps  d*armee  situes  du  cbie  de  la 
France.  La  communication  de  Madrid  avec  la  France  est  importante  sous  tons 
les  points  de  vue.  II  faut  done  que  les  colonnes  qui  viennent  d^^tre  organisees 
k  Burgos  et  k  Vittoria  et  qui  seront  journellement  renforcees  et  augmentees, 
aoient  laiseees  dans  ces  stations. 

Ci-joint  la  note  de  la  formation  de  ces  colonnes.  Elles  sont  presque  toutes 
oomposees  de  troisidmes  bataillons  et  de  conscrits,  mais  avec  de  bons  cadres; 
quinze  k  vingt  jours  de  station  k  Burgos  et  k  Vittoria  les  mettront  k  peu  pres  k 
fecole  de  bataillon.  Ce  serait  une  tr^s-grande  faute  que  de  rappeler  trop  tdt  ces 
troupes  pour  en  renforcer  les  cadres  principaux;  il  faut  attendre  jusqu*^  ce  qu*on 
ait  pu  les  remplacer  k  Vittoria  et  k  Burgos  par  de  nouvelles  troupes. 

11*  Observation.. — II  n*y  a  done  rien  k  craindre  du  c6te  du  Marechal  Bessidres, 
ni  dans  le  nord  de  la  Castille,  ni  dans  le  royaume  de  Leon. 

U  n*y  a  rien  k  craindre  en  Aragon ;  Saragosse  tombera  un  jour  plus  t6t  ou  un 
jour  plus  tard. 

II  n'y  a  rien  k  craindre  en  Catalogue. 

II  n*y  a  rien  k  craindre  pour  les  communications  de  Burgos  k  Bayonne,  rooyen- 
nant  les  deux  colonnes  organisees  dans  ces  deux  villes,  et  qui  seront  renforcees. 
S^il  y  avait  des  evenements  en  Biscaie,  la  force  qui  se  reunit  k  Bayonne,  formant 
nne  reserve,  serait  suffisante  pour  mettre  tout  en  ordre. 

S*il  arrive  k  Burgos  quelque  evenement  trop  considerable  pour  que  la  colonne 
mobile  qui  est  k  Burgos  puisse  y  mettre  ordre,  le  Marechal  Bessieres  ne  sera  pas 
assez  loin  pour  ne  pouvoir  faire  un  detachement 

Le  General  Monthion,  a  la  surveillance  de  toutes  les  Biscaiea.  Le  General 
Bonnet,  k  Burgos,  est  charge  de  maintenir  la  communication  de  Vittoria  avec  le 
Marechal  Bessidres  et  avec  Madrid.  11  est  neccssaire  que  ces  deux  generaux 
correspondent  tons  les  jours  entre  eux  et  avec  le  General  Drouet,  qui  est  laisse 
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en  reserve  k  Bayonne ;  de  m^me  que  le  General  Verdier,  de  Saragoase,  et  le 
General  d'Agoult,  de  Pampelune,  doivent  correspondre  tous  les  jours  avec  le 
General  Drouet  k  Bayonne,  et  avec  Madrid,  par  le  canal  de  Bayonne  et  de  Vit- 
toria:  judqu*a  ce  que  les  communications  directea  soient  retablies,  un  coorrier 
partant  de  Madrid  pent  se  rendre  par  Vittoria,  Tolosa,  Pampelune,  devant  Sara- 
gosse.    Le  seul  point  important  done  aujourd'hui  est  le  General  Dupont  Si 
rennemi  parvenait  jamais  k  s'emparer  des  defiles  de  la  Sierra- Morena,  il  serait 
difficile  de  Ten  chasser;  il  faut  done  renforcer  le  General  Dupont,  de  maniere 
qu*il  ait  25,000  hommes,  compris  ce  qu*il  faudra  pour  garder  les  passages  des 
montagnes  et  une  partie  du  chemin  de  la  Manche.  II  pourra  disposer  les  troupes 
de  maniere  que  le  jour  oi!i  il  voudra  attaquer,  la  brigade  de  deux  a  trois  mille 
hommes,  destinee  k  garder  les  montagnes,  arrive  au  camp  du  General  Dupont  i 
marches  forcecs,  et  soit  successivement  remplacee  par  les  colonnes  qui  seraieat 
en  arriere,  de  sorte  que  le  General  Dupont  ait  pour  le  jour  de  bataUle  plus  de 
2!),000  hommes  k  racttre  en  ligne. 

Une  fois  qu^on  aura  bien  battu  Tennemi,  une  partie  des  troupes  se  disEeminen, 
et  selon  que  la  victoire  sera  plus  ou  moins  decidee,  on  pourra  fair  continaer  le 
mouvement  k  d^autres  troupes  sur  le  General  Dupont 

12*  Observation. — Saragosse  pris,  on  aura  des  troupes  disponibles,  soit  pour 
renforcer  Tarmee  de  Catalogue,  soit  pour  marcher  sur  Valence  de  concert  a?ec 
le  Marechal  Moncey,  soit  pour  renforcer  le  Marechal  Bessieres  et  marcher  eo 
Galice,  si  apres  la  victoire  qu*il  a  dej^  remportee,  et  celle  qu*il  remportert  k 
Leon,  il  ne  se  croit  pas  asscz  tort  pour  s^  porter  d*abord.  . 

13"  Observation, — 11  serait  important  de  choisir  deux  points  interraediaires 
entre  Andujar  et  Madrid,  pour  pouvoir  y  laisser  garnison  permanente,  un  com- 
mandant,  un  depdt  de  cartouches,  munitions,  canons,  magasins  de  biscuit,  des 
fours,  de  la  iarine,  et  un  hdpital,  de  sorte  que  3  k  400  hommes  defendcnt  le 
magasin  et  Thdpital  centre  toute  une  insurrection.  11  est  difficile  de  croire  qa^il 
n*y  ait  point  quelque  chateau  ou  donjon,  pouvant  ^tre  retranche  promptement  et 
propre  k  cela.  C'est  par  ce  seul  moyen  qu*on  pent  raccourcir  la  ligne  d^operation, 
et  ^tre  stir  d^avoir  toutes  les  trois  ou  quatre  grandes  marches,  une  manutentioD 
et  un  point  de  repos. 

14"  Observation, — En  resume,  le  partage  de  Tarmee  parait  devoir  ^tre 
celui-ci : 


Corps  de  Catalogne,  tel  qu'il  existe  k  pen  pres.   20,000  beL 

Corps  d'Aragon.  tel  qa'il  ezisle  k  pea  pres.  15,000  hommei.  joaqa'i  ce  que 

Saragosse  soit  pris.  •      .  16,000 

Corps  du  Mar6chal  Bessieres,  ce  qu'il  a  k  pea  pr^s.      •      •      •  17,C00 

Colonne  de  Burgos.  2.000 

Colonne  de  Vittoria.  2,000 

Garnison  de  Saint-Sebaatien.  1.000 

Colonne  d'Aranda.  1,000 


Total  du  corps  da  Marshal  Bessieres.   23,000  hea. 


Apres  la  prise  de  Saragosse,  lorsque  les  affaires  de  Cataloorne  seront  un  pen 
apaisees,  on  pourra,  selon  les  circonstances,  ou  renforcer  le  Marechal  Beasierei^ 
ou  renforcer  le  General  Dupont,  ou  entreprendre  I'operation  de  Valence. 

AnjourdMiui,  le  seul  point  qui  menace,  ou  il  faut  promptement  avoir  un  succ^ 
c'est  du  cdte  du  General  Dupont:  avec  25,000  hommes,  infanterie,  cavalerie,  et 
artillerie  comprises,  il  a  beaucoup  plus  qu'il  ne  faut  pour  avoir  de  grands  resultats; 
k  la  rigueur,  avec  21,000  hommes  presents  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  il  pent  hardi- 
ment  prendre  Tofiensive  il  ne  sera  pas  battu,  et  ii  aura  pour  lui  plus  de  quatie- 
vingts  chances. 
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No.  IV. 

[Dictated  by  Napoleon.] 
NOTE  SUR  LES  AFFAIRES  D'ESPAGNE. 

Saint-aoud,  ce  30  AoUt,  1808. 

1^*  Observatum, — Dans  la  position  de  Tarmee  d^Espagne  on  a  it  craindre  d'etre 
attaque  sur  la  droite  par  Tarmee  de  Galice,  sur  le  centre  par  Tarmee  venant  de 
Madrid,  sur  la  gauche  par  Tarmee  venant  de  Saragosse  et  Valence.  Ce  serait 
una  ^rande  faute  que  de  laisser  i*armee  de  Saragosse  et  de  Valence  prendre 
position  k  Tudela. 

Tudela  doit  6tre  occupe,  parce  que  c*est  une  position  honorable,  et  Milagro 
une  position  obscure. 

Tudela  est  sur  les  communications  de  Pampelune,  a  un  beau  pont  en  pierre, 
et  est  I'aboutissant  d*un  canal  sur  Saragosse.  C*est  une  position  offensive  sur 
Saragosse,  telle  que  Tennemi  ne  pent  pas  la  negliger;  cette  position  seule  couvre 
la  Navarre.  En  gardant  Tudela,  on  garde  une  grande  quantite  de  bateaux,  qui 
nous  seront  bientdt  necessaires  pour  le  siege  de  Saragosse. 

Si  Fennemi  etait  maitre  de  Tudela,  toute  la  Navarre  s'insurgerait,  Tennemi 
pourrait  arriver  k  Estella,  en  negligeant  la  position  de  Milagro  et  en  coupant  la 
communication  avec  Pampelune. 

P'Estella  il  serait  sur  Tolosa,  il  y  serait  sans  donner  le  temps  de  faire  les  dis- 
positions convenables :  il  n*est  pas  k  craindre,  au  contraire,  que  Tennemi  fasse 
aucune  operation  sur  Pampelune ;  tant  que  nous  aurons  Tudela,  il  serait  lui-mdme 
coupe  sur  Saragosse. 

Le  general  qui  commando  k  Tudela  pent  couvrir  les  hauteurs  de  redoutes ; 
si  c*e8t  une  armee  d*insurges,  s'en  approcher  et  la  battre,  la  tenir  constamment 
8ur  la  defensive  par  les  reconnaissances  et  ses  mouvements  sur  Saragosse. 

Et  si,  au  lieu  de  cela,  une  partie  d  Tarmee  de  ligne  espagnole  marchait  sur 
Tudela,  le  general  francais  repasseri  TEbre,  s'il  y  est  force,  disputera^  le  ter- 
rain sur  Pampelune,  et  donnera  Ic  temps  au  general  en  chef  de  I'armee  fran- 
9aise  de  prendre  ses  mesures.  Ce  corps  d*observation  remplira  alors  son.  but,  et 
aocune  operation  prompte  sur  Tolosa  ni  Estella  n*est  k  craindre. 

Au  lieu  qu*en  occupant  la  position  de  Milagro,  Tennemi  sera  k  Estella,  le 
m^me  jour  qu'on  Tapprendra  au  quartier  general.  Si  Ton  occupe  Tudela,  il  faut 
a'y  aider  de  redoutes,  et  s'y  etablir,  n'y  conserver  aucune  espdce  ^'embarras,  et 
les  tenir  tons  dans  Pampelune.  Si  Tennemi  Toccupe,  il  faut  Ten  chasser,  et 
B*y  etablir ;  car  dans  I'ordre  defensif,  ce  serait  une  grande  faute,  qui  entrainerait 
de  flEU^heuses  consequences 

2*.  Observation. — La  position  de  Burgos  etait  e^alement  importante  k  tenir, 
comme  ville  de  haute  reputation,  comme  centre  de  communication  et  de  rap- 
porta 

De  \k  des  partis  non-seulement  de  cavalerie,  mais  encore  de  deux  ou  de  trois 
mille  hommes  d*infanterie,  et  m^me  quatre  ou  cinq  mille  hommes  en  echelons, 
peuvent  pousser  les  premieres  patrouilles  de  hussards  dans  toutes  les  directions 
jusqu*4  deux  marches,  et  Sire  parfaitement  informes  de  tout  ce  qui  se  fait,  en 
instruire  le  quartier  general,  de  maniere  que  si  Tennemi  se  presente  cn  force  sur 
Burgos,  les  diflerentes  divisions  puissent  k  temps  s'y  porter  pour  le  soutenir  et 
livrer  bataille,  ou  si  celan*est  pas  juge  convenable,  eclaircr  les  mouvements  de 
I'ennemi,  lui  laisser  croire  qu*on  veut  se  porter  sur  Burgos,  et  pouvoir  ensuite 
faire  sa  retraite  pour  se  porter  ailleurs. 

Un  corps  de  12  k  15  mille  hommes  ne  prend-il  pas  vingt  positions  dans  la 
jouruee  au  seul  commandement  d*un  adjudant-major  ]  et  nos  troupes  seraient^ 
elles  devenues  des  levees  en  masse,  qu'il  faudrait  placer  quinze  jours  d'avance 
dans  les  positions  o\i  Ton  voudrait  qu  elles  se  baltcnt? 

Si  cela  eiil  eie  juge  ainsi,  le  corps  du  Marechal  Bessieres  eikt  pris  la  position 
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de  Miranda  ou  de  Brivicsca ;  mais  loreque  Tennemi  est  encore  k  Madrid,  lors- 
qu'on  ignore  oil  est  Tarmee  de  Gal  ice,  et  qu*on  a  le  soup^on  que  les  rcbelles 
pourront  employer  une  partie  de  leurs  efforts  contre  le  Portugal,  prendre,  aa 
lieu  d'une  position  mena^ante,  offensive,  honorable,  comme  Burgos,  une  posi- 
tion honteuse,  borgne,  coinme  Trevino,  c'est  dire  k  Tennemi :  "  Vous  n*avei 
rien  k  craindre;  portez-vous  ailleurs;  nous  avons  fait  nos  dispositions  poor  aller 
plus  loin,  ou  bien  nous  avons  choisi  un  champ  de  bataille  pour  nous  battre; 
venez  ici,  vous  ne  craignez  pas  d*etre  inquietes."  Mais  que  fera  le  general 
fran^ais,  si  Ton  marche  demain  sur  Burgos  1  laissera-t-il  prendre  par  6,000 
insurges  la  citadelle  de  cette  ville,  ou  si  les  Fran^ais  ont  lasse  gamison  dans  le 
ch&teau  (car  on  ignore  la  position  et  la  situation  de  Tarmee),  comment  one  g^nii- 
son  de  4,  6,  ou  800  bommes  se  retirera-t-elle  dans  une  si  vaste  plaine?  £t  d^ 
lors  c^est  comme  8*il  n'y  avait  rien :  Tennemi  maitre  de  cette  citadelle,  on  ne  It 
reprendra  plus. 

Si,  au  contraire,  on  vcut  garder  la  citadelle,  on  veut  done  livrer  bataille  i 
Tennemi;  car  cette  citadelle  ne  pent  pas  tenir  plus  de  trois  jours ;  et  si  on  vent 
livrer  bataille  k  Tennemi,  pourquoi  le  Marechal  Bessidres  abflindcume-t-il  le 
terrain  oil  on  veut  livrer  bataille  ? 

Ces  dispositions  paraissent  nial  raisonnees,  et  quand  Tennemi  marcbera  on  fen 
essuyer  k  Tarmee  un  affront  qui  demoralisera  les  troupes,  n'y  c(it-il  que  des 
corps  legers  ou  des  insurges  qui  marchassent 

En  resume,  la  position  de  Burgos  devait  6tre  gardee ;  tous  les  jours  k  Xnm 
heures  du  matin  on  devait  6tre  sous  les  armes,  et  k  une  heure  du  matin  il 
devait  parti  r  des  reconnaissances  dans  toutes  les  directions.  Ou  devait  aind 
recueillir  des  nouvelles  k  huit  ou  dix  lieues  k  la  ronde,  pour  qu*on  pClt  prendie 
ensuite  le  parti  que  les  circonstances  indiqueraient 

C*est  la  premidre  fois  qu^il  arrive  k  une  armee  de  quitter  toutes  les  positioos 
offensives,  pour  se  mettre  dans  de  mauvaises  positions  defensives,  d*avoir  1^ 
de  choisir  des  champs  de  bataille,  lorsque  Teloignement  de  Tennemi,  les  miUe 
et  une  combinaisons  difierentes  qui  peuvent  avoir  lieu,  ne  laissent  point  la  pro- 
babilite  de  prevoir  si  la  bataille  aura  lieu  k  Tudela,  entre  Tudela  et  Pampelone^ 
entre  Soria  et  TEbre,  ou  entre  Burgos  et  Miranda. 

La  position  de  Burgos,  tenue  en  force  et  d*une  manidre  ofibnsive,  menace 
Palencia,  Valladolid,  Aranda,  Madrid  m^me.  II  faut  avoir  longtemps  &it  It 
guerre  pour  la  concevoir :  il  faut  avoir  entrepris  un  grand  nombre  d*operatioDS 
offensive  pour  savoir  comment  le  moindre  evenement  ou  indice  encourage  oa 
decouragc,  decide  une  operation  ou  une  autre. 

En  deux  mots,  si  15,000  insurges  entrent  dans  Burgos,  se  retranchent  dans 
la  ville,  et  occupent  le  chateau,  il  faut  calculer  uue  marche  de  plusieurs  jomt 
pour  pouvoir  s*y  porter  et  reprendre  la  ville;  ce  qui  ne  sera  pas  sans  quelque 
raconvenient;  si  pendant  ce  temps-I^  la  veritable  attaque  est  sur  Lo^rono  oa 
Pampelune,  on  aura  fait  des  contremarches  inutiles,  qui  auront  fetigue  Tarmee; 
et  enlin,  si  Tennemi  occupe  Loorrofio,  Tudela  et  Burgos,  Tarmde  frangaise  serait 
dans  une  triste  et  mauvaise  position. 

Quand  on  tient  k  Burgos  de  la  ca valeric  sans  infanterie,  n*est-ce  pas  dire  i 
Pennemi  qu'on  ne  veut  pas  y  tenir  1  n'est-ce  pas  Tengaffer  k  y  venir.  Burgos 
a  une  grande  influence  dans  le  monde  par  son  nom,  dans  la  Castille  parce 
que  c*en  est  la  capitale,  dans  les  operations  parce  qu*elle  donne  une  commoni- 
cation  directe  avec  Santander.  II  n*est  pas  permis  a  300  lieues,  et  n*ayant  pu 
mdme  un  etat  de  situation  de  Tarmee,  de  prescrire  ce  qu*on  doit  &ire ;  mais  oo 
doit  dire  que  si  aucune  force  majeure  ne  Temp^che,  il  faut  occuper  Burgos  et 
Tudela. 

Le  corps  detache  de  Tudela  a  son  mouvement  assure  sur  Pampelune,  a  le 
r61e  de  garder  la  Navarre,  a  ses  ennemis  k  tenir  en  echec,  Saragosse  et  toos  les 
insurges.  II  etait  plus  que  euffisant  pour  surveiller  Tudela,  TEbre  et  Pampe- 
lune, pour  dissiper  les  rassemblements  s'il  n'y  avait  que  des  insurges  contenir 
Tennemi,  donner  des  renscignements,  et  retarder  la  marche  sur  Pampelune.  Si, 
au  lieu  des  insurges,  c'est  Tarmee  ennemie  qui  marche  de  ce  cdte,  il  suffit  encore 
pour  donner  le  (emps  k  Tarmee  de  Burgos,  k  celle  de  Miranda,  de  marcher 
reunie  avec  36,000  hommes,  soit  pour  prendre  Toffensive,  soit  pour  prendre  en 
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flanc  rennemi  qui  marche  sur  Pampelune,  soit  poor  se  replier  et  rentrer  dans  la 
Navarre,  si  toute  rarmee  ennemie  avail  pris  cette  direction. 

Hi  ces  observations  paraissent  bonnes  et  qu*on  les  adopte,  que  Tennemi  n*ait 
encore  montre  aucun  plan,  il  faut  que  le  general  qui  commande  le  corps  de 
Sarae;o6t>e  tasse  construire  quclques  rcdoutes  autour  de  Tudela  pour  favoriser 
aes  champs  de  bataille,  reunisse  des  vivres  de  tous  les  c6tes,  et  soil  ]k  dans  une 
positioil  offensive  sur  Saragosse  en  maintenant  sa  communication  avec  Lo- 

Sono  par  sa  droite,  mais  au  moins  par  la  rive  fi^uche  de  TEbre.  11  faut  que  le 
arecnal  Bessidres,  avec  tout  son  corps,  renn)rce  de  la  cavalerie  legdre,  soit 
campe  dans  le  bois  pr^s  Burgos,  la  citadelle  bien  occupee ;  que  tous  les  h6pi- 
taux,  les  depots,  les  embarras  soient  au  de\k  de  TEbre ;  qu'il  soit  ]k  en  position 
de  inanoeuvrer,  tous  les  jours,  h  trois  heures  du  matin,  sous  les  armes.  jusqu^au 
retour  de  toutes  les  reconnaissances,  et  eclairant  le  pays  dans  la  plus  grande 
etendue;  que  le  corps  du  Marechal  Moncey  soit  k  Miranda  et  k  Briviesca, 
tous  sea  embarras  et  hdpitaux  derriere  Vittoria,  toujours  en  bataille  avant  le 
jour,  et  envoyant  des  reconnaissances  sur  Soria  et  les  autres  directions  de 
VennemL 

II  ne  faut  pas  perdre  de  vue  que  les  corps  des  Marechaux  Bessidres  et  Moncey 
devant  £tre  reunis,  il  faut  se  Her  le  moins  possible  avec  Logroiio,  et  cependant 
oonsiderer  le  corps  du  General  Lefebvre  comme  un  corps  detache,  qui  a  une 
ligne  d*operation  particuliere  sur  Pampelune  et  un  rdle  bepare;  vouloir  con- 
server  Tudela  comme  une  partic  contigue  de  la  ligne,  c'cst  se  diseeminer  beau- 
coup.  Enfin,  faire  la  guerre,  c*est-li-dire,  avoir  des  nouvelles  par  les  cures,  les 
alcades,  les  chefs  de  convent,  les  principaux  proprietaires,  les  postes:  on  sera 
alors  parfaitemcnt  informe. 

Les  reconnaissances  que  tous  les  jours  se  dirigeront  du  c6Xc  de  Soria,  de  Bur- 
cos,  sur  Palencia,  et  du  c6te  d^Aranda,  peuvent  former  tous  les  jours  trois  postes 
d*interception,  trois  rapports  d*hommes  arrStes,  qu^on  traitera  bien,  et  qu*on  re- 
l&chera  quand  ils  auront  donne  les  renseignmcnts  qu*on  desire.  On  verra  alors 
▼enir  Tennemi,  on  pourra  reunir  toutes  ses  forces,  lui  derober  des  marches,  et 
tomber  sur  ses  flancs  au  moment  oil  il  meditera  un  projet  oficnsif. 

3*  Observation. — L'armee  espagnole  d'Andalousie  etait  peunombreuse.  Toutes 
les  gazettes  anglaises,  et  les  rapports  de  Tofficier  anglais  qui  etait  au  camp,  nous 
le  prouvent  Uinconcevable  ineptie  du  General  Dupont,  sa  profonde  ignorance 
des  calculs  d'un  general  en  chef,  son  l^lonnement,  Vont  perdu :  18,000  hommes 
ont  poee  les  armes,  6,000  seulement  se  sont  battus,  et  encore  ces  6,000  hommes 
que  le  General  Dupont  a  fait  battre  k  la  pointe  du  jour,  apres  les  avoir  fait  mar- 
cher toute  la  nuit,  etaient  un  contre  trois.  Malgre  tout  cela,  Tennemi  s'est  si 
mal  battu,  quMl  n^a  pas  fait  un  prisonnier,  pris  une  piece  dc  canon,  gagne  un 
pouce  de  terrain,  et  Tarmee  de  Dupont  est  restcc*  intacte  dans  sa  position :  ce 
^ui  sans  doule  a  ele  un  malheur;  car  il  eiit  mieux  valu  que  cette  division  eClt 
ete  mise  en  deroute,  eparpillee,  et  detruite,  puisque  les  divisions  Vedel  et  Dufour, 
au  lieu  dc  se  rendre  par  la  capitulation,  auraient  fait  leur  retraite.  Comment 
ces  deux  divisions  ont-elles  etc  comprises  dans  la  capitulation?  c^est  par  la 
l&chete  insultante  et  rimbccillite  des  hommes  qui  ont  negocie,  et  qui  porteront 
ear  Techafaud  la  peine  de  ce  grand  crime  national. 

Ce  oue  Ton  vient  de  dire  prouve  que  les  Espa^ols  ne  sont  pas  a  craindre ; 
toutes  ICS  forces  espagnoles  ne  sont  pas  capables  dc  culbuter  25,000  Fran^ais, 
dans  une  position  raisonnable. 

Depuis  le  12  jusqu^au  19,  le  General  Dupont  n'a  fait  que  des  bdtises,  et  malgre 
tout  cela,  8*i]  n'avait  pas  fait  la  faute  de  se  separer  de  Vedel,  et  qu*il  e{it  marche 
avec  lui,  les  Espagnols  auraient  etc  battus  et  culbutes.  A  la  guerre  les  hommes 
ne  sont  rien,  c*est  un  homme  qui  est  tout.  Jusqu*^  cette  heure  nous  n'avons 
troave  ces  exemples  que  dans  Thistoire  de  nos  ennemis.  aujourd*hui,  il  est 
filcheux  que  nous  puissons  les  trouver  dans  la  ndtre. 

Une  riviere,  li(it-elle  aussi  large  que  la  Vistulc,  aussi  rapide  que  le  Danube  k 
son  embouchure,  n*C6t  ricn  si  on  n*a  des  debouches  sur  Tautre  rive,  et  une  t^te 
prompte  k  reprendre  Toffensive.  Quant  k  TEbre,  c^est  moins  que  rien ;  on  ne 
le  regardc  que  comme  une  trace. 
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Dans  toutes  ces  observations,  on  a  parle  dans  la  position  oil  se  troavait  Fannee 
du  20  au  26,  lorsqu*elle  n*avait  nulle  part  nouvelle  de  Tennemi. 

Si  Ton  continue  k  ne  prendre  aucune  mesure  poor  avoir  des  nouvelles,  OQ 
n^apprendra  que  I'armee  de  lig;ne  espagnole  est  arrivee  sur  Tudela  et  Pampelune^ 
qu*efle  est  sur  les  communications,  sur  Tolosa,  que  lorsqu^elle  y  sera  deji  rendne. 
On  a  fait  connaitre  dans  la  note  precedente  comment  on  faisait  k  la  guem  pier 
avoir  des  nouvelles.  Si  la  position  de  Tudela  est  occupee  par  rennemi,'  oo  m 
voit  pas  que  TEbre  soit  tenable.  Comment  a-t-on  evacue  Tudela,  lorsqu'on  aiait 
mande  dans  des  notes  precedentes  qu*il  fallait  garder  ce  point,  et  que  ropinioa 
m^me  des  generaux  qui  venaient  de  Saragosse  etait  d'occuper  cette  iroportante 
position? 


No.  V. 

[Dicuted  by  Napoleon.] 
NOTE  SUR  LES  AFFAIRES  D'ESPAGNE. 

SahU'Cloud,  Aakt,  1608. 

Observation, — Tudela  est  important  sous  plusieurs  points  de  vue:  ila  on 
pont  sur  TEbre,  et  protege  parfaiiement  la  Navarre :  c'est  le  point  d'intersectioQ 
du  canal  qui  va  k  Saragpsse. 

Les  convois  d'artillerie  et  de  vivres  mettent  pour  se  rendre  de  Pampelone  i 
Tudela  trois  jours,  de  Tudela  k  Saragosse  trois  jours.  Mais  en  se  servant  do 
canal,  on  va  de  Tudela  k  Saragosse  en  quatorze  heures.  Lorsque  done  lei 
vivres,  les  hdpitaux,  sont  a  Tudela,  c*est  comme  s^ils  etaient  k  Saragosse. 

La  premiere  operation  que  doit  faire  Tarmee  lorsqu*elle  reprendra  son  systeme 
d'oifensif,  et  qu'elle  sera  forte  de  tons  ses  moyens,  ce  doit  6tre  d'investir  el  de 
prendre  Saragosse ;  et  si  cette  ville  resiste  comme  elle  Ta  fait  la  premiere  fai»t 
en  donnor  un  ezemple  qui  retentisse  dans  toute  TEspagne. 

Une  vintaigne  de  pidces  de  12  de  campagne,  une  vinfi^igne  d'obusiers  de  ax 
pouces  de  campagne,  une  douzaine  de  morticrs,  et  une  douzaine  de  pieces  de  16 
et  de  24,  parfaitemcnt  appro visionnes,  seront  necessaires,  ainsi  que  des  mineon 
pour  remplir  ce  but 

II  'est  aucune  de  ces  bouches  e  feu  qui  doive  consommer  son  approvisioose- 
ment  de  campagne. 

Un  approvisionnement  extraordinaire  de  80,000  coups  de  canon,  bombes  oa 
obus,  parait  necessaire  pour  prendre  cette  ville. 

II  faudrait  done,  pour  ne  pas  retarder  la  marche  de  la  grande  arraee,  quinie 
jours  avant  qu'elle  ne  puisse  arriver,  commencer  le  transport  de  Pampelune  i 
Tudela,  et  que  dans  les  quarante-huit  heures  aprds  Tinvestissement  de  Saragosse, 
I'artillcrie  y  arriv&t  sur  des  bateaux,  de  manidre  que  quatre  jours  apres  on  piit 
commencer  trois  attaques  k  la  fois,  et  avoir  cette  ville  en  peu  de  jours  ce  qoi 
serait  une  partie  des  succes,  en  y  employant  25  k  30,000  hommes,  ou  plus  8*il 
etait  necessaire. 

On  suppose  que,  si  Tennemi  a  pris  position  entre  Madrid  et  Burgos,  il  aoraete 
battu. 

II  faut  done  occuper  Tudela.  Ce  point  est  tellement  important  qu*il  serait  i 
desirer  qu*on  put  employer  un  mois  k  le  fortifier  et  k  s'y  retrancher,  de  maniere 
qu*un  millier  d'hommes  avec  8  &  10  pieces  de  canon  s*y  trouvassent  en  siireteet 
k  Tabri  de  toutes  les  insurrections  possibles.  II  no  faut  pas  surtout  soufirir  que 
les  revokes  s'y  retranchassent ;  ce  serait  deux  sieges  au  lieu  d'un;  et  U  serait 
impossible  de  prendre  Saragosse  avant  d'avoir  Tudela,  k  cause  du  canaL 

On  trouvera  ci  joint  des  observations  du  Colonel  la  Coste  sur  Tudela ;  puisqae 
les  localites  emp^chent  de  penser  k  le  fortifier,  il  eClt  ete  utile  de  roccuperio 
lieu  de  Milagro,  qui  n'aboutit  k  rien. 

^  2«.  Soria  n'est,  ie  crois,  qa'k  deux  petites  marches  des  positions  actaelles  de 
Tarmee.   Cette  ville  s^est  constamment  mal  comportee.   Une  expedition  qai  ^e 
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porterait  ear  Soria^  la  desarmerait,  en  prendrait  une  trentaine  d'hommes  des  plus 
considerables,  qu*oa  enverrait  en  France  pour  otages,  et  qui  eniin  lui  ferait  fournir 
des  vivres  pour  Tarmee,  serait  d*un  bon  effet 

3*.  Une  troisidme  operation  qui  serait  utile  serait  Toccupation  de  Santander. 
If  serait  bien  avantageux  qu*elle  piit'  se  faire  par  la  route  directe  de  Bilbao  k 
SiDtawkr. 

4^  11  fiuit  s*occuper  de  desarmer  la  Biscaie  ct  la  Navarre ;  c^est  un  point  im* 
portant;  tont  Espagnol  pris  les  armes    la  main  doit  ^tre  fusille. 

II  &ut  veiller  sur  la  fabrique  d*armes  de  Placencia,  ne  point  laisser  travailler 
les  ouvriers  pour  les  rebellea 

Le  ibrt  de  Pancorvo  doit  ^tre  arme  et  forlifie  avec  la  plus  grande  activite.  II 
doit  7  avoir  dans  ce  fort  des  fours,  des  matins  de  bouche  et  de  guerre.  Situd 

f resqu'li  mi-chemin  de  Bayonne     Madrid,  c*e8t  un  poste  intermediaire  pour 
annee,  et  un  point  d'appui  pour  les  operations  de  la  Galice. 
II  y  a  dans  1  armee  plus  de  generaux  qu*il  n*en  fkui :  deux  seraient  necessaires 
aa  corps  qui  etait  sous  Saragos>se.   Des  generaux  de  division  la  Grange,  Belliard, 
ct  Grandjean  sont  sans  emploi,  et,  tons  trois,  bons  geoeraux. 

II  faut  renvoyer,  le  plus  promptement  possible,  le  regiment  et  le  general  portu- 
gais  pour  rejoindre  leurs  corps  k  Grenoble,  oil  il  doit  se  former. 

5*.  On  ne  discutera  pas  ici  si  la  ligne  de  r£bre  est  bonne,  si  elle  a  la  confi- 
guration requise  pour  ^tre  defendue  avec  avantage. 

On  discutera  encore  moins  si  on  eiit  pu  ne  pas  evacuer  Madrid,  conserver  la 
ligne  du  Duero,  ou  prendre  une  position  qui  eiit  convert  le  siege  de  Saragosse 
et  eiit  permis  d'attendre  que  cette  ville  fdt  prise;  toutes  ces  questions  sont 
oiseuses. 

Nous  nous  contenterons  de  dire,  puisqu*on  a  pris  la  ligne  de  TEbre,  que  les 
troupes  s'y  concentrent  et  s*y  reposent,  qu*elle  a  au  moins  ravantacfe  que  le  pays 
est  plus  sain,  etant  plus  eleve,  et  qu*on  peut  y  attendre  que  les  cnaleurs  soient 
passees. 

II  laut  surtout  ne  point  quitter  cette  ligne  sans  avoir  un  proiet  determine,  qui 
ne  laisse  aucune  incertitude  dans  les  operations  suivre.  Ce  serait  un  grand 
malheur  de  quitter  cette  ligne  pour  dtre  ensuite  oblige  de  la  rcprcndre. 

A  la  guerre  les  trois  quarts  sont  des  afiaires  morales ;  la  balance  des  forces 
Teelles  n°est  que  pour  un  autre  quart 

6*.  En  gardant  la  ligne  de  TEbre  il  fkxit  que  le  general  ait  bien  prevu  tout  ce 
que  Tennemi  peut  fkire  dans  toutes  les  hypotheses. 

L'ennemi  peut  se  presenter  devant  Burgos,  partir  de  Soria,  et  marcher  sur 
Loffrofto,  ou,  en  partant  de  Saragosse,  se  porter  sur  Estella,  et  menacer  ainsi 
ToTosa.  II  faut,  dans  toutes  ces  hypotheses,  qu*il  n'y  ait  point  un  long  temps 
perda  en  deliberations,  qu'on  puisse  se  ployer  de  sa  droite  sa  gauche,  et  de  sa 
gauche  k  sa  droite,  sans  faire  aucun  sacrifice :  car  dans  les  manoeuvres  combinees, 
les  tAtonneroents,  Tirresolution  qui  naissent  des  nouvcUes  contradictoires  qui  se 
saccddent  rapidement,  conduisent  k  des  malheurs. 

Cette  diversion  de  Saragosse  sur  Tolosa  est  une  des  raisons  qui  a  longtemps 
Ikit  penser  que  la  position  de  Tudela  devait  ^tre  gardee,  soit  sur  la  rive  droite, 
Boit  avec  la  faculte  de  repasser  sur  la  rive  gauche.  Elle  est  offensive  sur  Sara- 
gosse, elle  previent  k  temps  de  tous  les  mouvements  qui  pourraient  se  fiiire  de  ce 
o6te. 

7*.  Une  observation  qu*i]  n^est  pas  hors  de  propos  de  foire,  ici,  c'est,  que  l*en- 
nemi,  qui  a  inter^t  de  masquer  ses  forces,  en  cachant  le  veritable  point  de  son 
attaque,  op^re  de  manidre  que  le  coup  qu*il  veut  porter  n*est  jamais  indique  d'une 
manidre  positive,  et  le  general  ne  peut  deviner  que  par  la  connaissance  bien 
approfbndie  de  sa  position,  et  la  maniere  dont  il  fait  entrer  son  systdme  ofllensif, 
pour  proteger  et  garantir  son  systdme  defensif. 

8*.  On  n*a  point  de  renseignements  sur  ce  que  fait  Tennemi.   On  dit  ton  jours 

3o*on  no  peut  pas  avoir  des  nouvelles,  comme  si  cette  position  etait  extraordinaire 
ans  une  armee,  corome  si  on  trouvait  ordinairement  des  espions.  II  faut  en 
Espagne,  comme  partout  ailleurs,  envoyer  des  partis  qui  enldvent  tantdt  le  curd 
oil  Talcade,  tantdt  un  chef  de  convent  ou  le  maltre  de  poste,  et  surtout  toutes  les 
lettres ;  quelquefois  le  mattre  de  la  poste  aux  douanes,  ou  celui  qui  en  fitit  les 
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fonctions ;  on  lea  met  aux  arrets  jusqu*lt  ce  quMIs  parlent,  en  les  faisant  interroger 
deux  fois  par  jour,  on  les  ^ardc  en  otage,  et  on  les  charge  d*envoyer  des  pietons, 
et  de  donner  des  nouvelles.  Quand  on  saura  prendre  des  mesures  de  force  et  de 
viffueur,  on  aura  des  nouvelles. 

II  fdut  intercepter  toutes  les  postes,  toutes  les  lettres.  Le  seul  motif  d^avolr 
des  nouvelles  peut  determiner  a  faire  un  gros  detacliement  de  quatre  k  cinq  mille 
hommcs,  qui  se  portent  dans  une  grande  ville,  prennent  les  lettres  k  la  potste,  se 
saidissent  des  citoyens  les  plus  aLbes,  de  leurs  lettres,  papiers,  gazettes,  etc.  11 
est  hoTs  de  doute  que  m^mc  dans  la  ligne  des  Fran^ais  les  habitants  sent  tous 
informes  de  cc  qui  se  passe:  a  plus  forte  raison  hors  de  la  ligne.  Qui  emp^he 
done,  qu*on  prenne  les  hommes  marquants,  et  qu^on  les  renvoie  ensuite  sans  lea 
maltraiter? 

II  est  done  de  fait,  lorsqu^on  n'est  point  dans  un  desert,  et  qu'on  est  dans  un 
pays  peuple,  que  si  le  general  n'est  pas  instruit,  c'est  qu*il  n*a  pas  su  prendre  les 
mesures  convcnables  pour  Tdtre. 

Les  services  que  les  habitants  rendent  k  un  general  ennemi,  ils  ne  le  font 
jamais  par  affection,  ni  m^me  pour  avoir  de  l*argent :  les  plus  reels  qu*on  obtient 
c^cst  pour  avoir  des  sauvegardes,  et  des  protections;  c  ost  pour  conscrver  ses 
biens,  ses  jours,  «i  ville,  son  monastere. 


No.  VL 

(The  original  of  the  following  memoir  is  a  rough  draft,  written  by  King  Joseph.  It  haa 
many  eraaiirea  and  interlineations,  and  was  evidently  composed  to  excuse  his  retreat  from 
Madrid.  The  number  of  tlic  French  troops  was  undoubtedly  greater  than  is  here  set  down, 
anleu  the  infantry  alone  be  meant] 

Lorsqu'on  a  quitte  Madrid  k  la  nouvelle  de  la  defection  d*un  corps  de 
22,000  hommes,  il  y  avait  dans  Madrid  17,000  hommes,  au  corps  du  Marechal 
Bessi^res  15,500,  au  corps  de  Saragosse  11,700 :  Tarmee  se  compoeait  done  de 
45,000  hommes;  mais  ces  trois  corps  etaient  distants  entre  eux  de  pres  de  cent 
lieues.  La  premiere  idee  fut  de  reunir  le  corps  de  Madrid  celui  de  Leon,  k 
Burgos,  et  par  suite  d*entrer  en  communication  avec  celui  de  Saragosse,  avec 
lequel  Tetat-major  de  Madrid  n*avait  iamais  eu  aucune  relation  dirccte,  et  doot 
il  ignorait  absolument  la  situation  et  la  composition. 

Vin^t  jours  apres  sa  sortie  de  Madrid  le  roi  8*est  trouve  k  la  t^te  d'une  annee 
de  50,000  hommes.  Le  feu  de  la  sedition  n*a  pas  pu  se  communiquer  sur  les 
points  parcourus  par  les  trois  corps  d*armee  alors  reunis;  les  communications 
avec  la  France  ont  ete  gardecs;  Tinsurrection  de  Bilbao  a  ete  eteinte  dans  le 
sang  de  1,200  insurges.  Feu  de  jours  aprds,  20,000  d*entre  eux,  reunis  k 
Boixante  lieues  de  1^  k  Tudela,  k  Tautre  extremite  de  la  ligne,  ont  ete  disperses 
et  poursuivis  vigoureusement  Les  provinces  de  la  Biscaie,  de  Burgos,  et  le 
royaume  de  Navarre  ont  ete  contenus.  Une  organisation  interieure  a  prepare 
les  moyens  de  nourrir  Tarmee,  d*approvisionner  les  places  de  Pampelune,  de 
Saint-Sebastien,  les  forts  de  Pancorvo  et  de  Burgos,  en  rendant  le  moins  insup- 
portable possible  k  ces  provinces  cette  charge  evidemment  di:<proportionu9e 
k  leurs  moyens. 

Le  materiel  de  Tartillerie  a  ete  repare  et  mis  en  etat  d*agir,  Tarmee  reorga- 
nisee,  les  hommes  et  les  chevaux  sont  aujourd*hui  en  bon  etat 

C*est  ainsi  que  s*est  passe  le  mois  d*Ao&t  et  partie  de  Septembre.  Les  renfbrts 
arrives  de  France  ont  k  peine  indemnise  Tarmee  des  pertes  qu*elle  a  eprouvees 
par  les  maladies  et  le  siege  de  Saragosse. 

Voici  sa  farce,  et  son  organisation  actuelle : 

Le  corps  de  droite,  commande  par  M.  le  Marechal  Bessidres,  est  forte  de 
18,000  hommes ; 

Celui  de  gauche,  commande  par  M.  le  Marechal  Moncey,  est  de  18,000 
bommes ; 

Celui  du  centre,  aux  ordres  de  M.  le  Marechal  Ney,  est  de  11,000  hommes ; 
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lit  reserve  da  roi  est  de  4,000  hommes.* 

Le  corps  de  droite  occupe  le  pays  depuis  Burgos  jusqu'^  Pancorvo,  et  Ponte 
de  Lara; 

Le  corps  de  gauche,  depuis  Tudela  jusqu-^  Logrofio ; 
Le  corps  du  centre,  dupuis  Logrofio  juspu*ii  Haro; 
La  reserve,  Miranda. 

La  noovelle  position  prise  par  Tarmee  depuis  que  les  evenements  de  TAnda* 
loune  avaient  fait  presager  une  guerre  reelle  en  Espa^e,  etait  evidemmcnt 
ocxninaQdee  par  les  simples  notions  de  la  eaine  raison,  qui  ne  pouvait  permettre 
Im,  eeparation  plus  de  dix  jours  de  marche,  de  trois  corps  d'armee,  dont  le 
plofl  fort  n*arrivait  pas  k  18,000  hommes,  au  milieu  d*une  nation  de  onze  mil- 
lions d'habitants,  qui  se  declarait  ennemie,  et  se  mettait  universellement  en  otat 
dejmrre. 

Cinquante  mille  Frangais  ont  pu  se  tenir  avec  succds  sur  une  ligne  de  plus 
de  floixante  lieues,  gardant  les  deux  grandes  communications  de  Burgos  et  de 
Todek  centre  des  ennemis  qui  n*ont  pu  jusquMci  porter  sur  Tun  ou  rautre  de 
ces  points  plus  de  25,000  hommes;  puisque  15,000  Fran9ai8  pouvaient  6tre 
Tennis  sur  1  une  ou  Tautre  de  ces  deux  communications  principales  en  vingt* 
quatre  heures. 

Si  les  corps  d*armee  diriges  sur  TEspagne  devaient  arriver  dans  le  mois  de 
Septembre,  ce  systdme  defensif  et  ofiensif  k  la  fois  se  continuerait  avec  avan- 
tMge^  paisqa'il  tend  k  re&ire  Tarmee,  k  attendre  celle  qui  doit  arriver,  et  con- 
tinae  k  menacer  Pennemi;  mais  il  ne  saurait  se  prolonger  jusqu*au  mois  de 
Novembre.  L*ennemi  n*a  pu  rester  trois  mois  sans  faire  de  grands  progrds; 
bient6t  il  sera  en  etat  de  prendre  Toffensif  avec  de  grands  corps  organises, 
obeissant  k  une  administration  centrale,  qui  aura  eu  le  temps  de  se  former  k 
Madrid.  Tout  nous  annonce  que  le  mois  'd'Octobre  est  une  de  ces  epoques 
decisives  qui  donne  k  celui  qui  sait  B*en  emparer  la  priorite  des  mouvements  et 


Quel  est  le  parti  k  prendre  dans  la  position  oh  se  trouve  Tarmee,  et  avec 
Passurance  qu*efle  a  de  voir  entrer  en  Elspagne,  dans  le  mois  de  Novembre,  deux 
c«it  mille  Francis  1 
Six  manidres  de  voir  se  presentent  k  Pesprit : 
1'*.  D'essayer  de  rester  encore  dans  Petat  oil  Pon  est 
Ce  systdme  est  evidemment  insoutenable.  De  Tudela  k  Burgos  et  k  Bilbao  il 
7  a  plus  de  soixante  lieues.  L'ennemi  pourra  attaquer  la  gauche  de  cette  ligne 
avec  40,000  hommes,  la  droite  avec  40,000  hommes,  le  centre  avec  des  forces 
^gales.  TudeU  et  la  Navarre  jusqu'ik  Loj^roiio  demandent  25,000  hommes  pour 
tee  defendus.  Burgos  ne  peut  ^tre  defendu  que  par  une  armee  en  etat  de 
rdsister  aux  forces  reunies  de  MM.  Blake,  Cuesta,  qui  peuvent  presenter 
80,000  hommes.  II  est  douteux  qiie  les  20,000  baionnettes  qu*il  serait  possible 
de  leur  presenter  puissent  les  battre  completement  Si  le  succds  est  douteux, 
ces  20,000  hommes  eeront  harceles  par  les  insurges,  qui  pourront  alors  soulever 
les  trois  provinces,  les  separer  totalement  d*avec  ie  corps  de  gauche  et  de  la 
France. 

2*.  Porter  le  corps  du  centre  et  la  reserve  par  Tudela  au-devant  de  Pennemi 
■or  la  route  de  Saragosse,  ou  sur  celle  d'Albazan :  on  reunirait  ainsi  30,000 
hommes,  on  chercherait  Pennemi,  et  nul  doute  on  le  battrait  si  on  le  rencontrait 
de  ce  c6\e. 

Le  Marechal  Bessidres  serait  charge  d*ob6erver  la  grande  communication  de 
Burgos  k  Miranda,  laisserait  garnison  dans  le  ch&teau  de  Burgos,  dans  le  fort 
de  Pancorvo,  occuperait  Pennemi,  surveillerait  les  mouvements  des  montagnes 
de  Reynosa,  les  debarquements  possibles  de  Santander.  Sa  tAche  serait  difficile 
si  Pon  considdre  que  le  defile  de  Pancorvo  n'est  pas  le  seul  accessible  k  Tartil- 
lerie,  qu'k  trois  lieues  de  \k  on  arrive  sur  Miranda  par  une  route  praticable  k 
Partillerie,  que  quelques  lieues  plus  loin  PEbre  offire  un  troisidme  passage  sur  le 
point  de  la  chaine  qu*il  traverse  entre  Haro  et  Miranda. 

*  On  ne  comprend  pai  daoa  ces  calculi  let  garnitona  do  Pampelane,  Saint-S^baatieB, 
Vittoria,  Toloaa,  Bilbao,  etc. ;  il  n'eit  pas  qQestion  non  plua  de  ramMe  de  Catalogne. 
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3*.  Laisser  le  Marechal  Moncey  a  la  defense  de  la  Navarre,  et  se  porter  avec 
le  corps  du  centre  et  la  reserve  snr  Burgos.  Reuni  au  Marechal  Bessidres  on 
pourrait  chercher  Tennemi,  et  attaquer  avec  avantage,  on  marcherait,  k  lui 
avec  30,000  hommes,  et  on  n^attendrait  pas  quMl  ftt  rSuni  avec  toutes  ses 
forces.  II  serait  peut-etre  possible  de  donner  pour  instructions  au  Marechal 
Moncey,  dans  le  cas  oili  il  serait  deborde  sur  sa  gauche  et  qu'il  ne  verrait  pas 
la  probabilite  de  battre  Tennemi,  de  faire  un  mouvement  (Mir  sa  droite,  et  se 
porter  par  Logroiio  sur  Briviesca,  oti  il  se  reunirait  au  reste  de  ]*armee.  Dans 
ce  cas,  la  Navarre  sMnsur^erait,  les  communications  avec  la  France  seraient 
coupees,  mais  Tarmee  reunie  dans  la  plaine  serait  assez  forte  pour  attendre  les 
corps  qui  arrivent  de  France,  et  qui  seront  assez  forts  pour  penetrer  partout  II 
serait  aussi  possible  que,  dans  tons  les  cas,  le  Marechal  Moncey  se  maintienne 
dans  le  camp  retranche  de  Pampelune ;  manoeuvrant  autour  de  cette  place,  il  y 
attendrait  le  resultat  des  operations  des  deux  corps  d'armee  qui  auraient  ete  au- 
devant  de  Tennemi  dans  la  plaine  de  Burgos,  et  rarriv^e  des  corps  de  la  grande 
armee. 

4«.  Passer  TEbre,  et  chercher  k  amener  I'ennemi  k  une  bataille  dans  la  pUine 
qui  est  entre  Vittoria  et  TEbrc. 

5*.  Se  retirer,  appuyant  sa  gauche  sur  Pampelune,  et  sa  droite  snr  les  moo- 
tagnes  de  Mondragone. 

6*.  Laisser  une  garnison  en  etat  de  se  defendre  pendant  six  seraaines  ft  Pam- 
pelune, Saint-Sebastien,  Pancorvo  et  Burgos,  r^unir  le  reste  de  Tarmee,  mar- 
cher k  la  rencontre  de  Tennemi  sur  Tune  ou  Tautre  des  grandes  communications, 
le  battre  partout  at  on  le  trouverait,  attendre,  ou  pres  de  Madrid,  ou  dans  le 

Kys  oii  les  mouvcmcnts  de  Tennemi  et  la  possibilite  de  vivre  auraient  port^ 
rm^e,  les  troupes  de  France;  on  abandonnerait  ses  derri^res,  ses  communicap 
tions :  mais  la  grande  armee  serait  assez  forte  pour  en  ouvrir  pour  elle-m^me. 
Et  quant  k  Tarmee  qui  est  en  Espagne,  reunie  ainsi  elle  serait  en  etat  de  braver 
tons  les  eflbrts,  de  deconcerter  tous  les  prqjets  de  Pennemi,  et  d'attendre  dans 
tme  noble  attitude  le  mouvement  general  qui  sera  imprim6  par  V.  M.  lors  de 
arrivee  de  toutes  les  troupes  dans  ce  pays. 

De  tous  les  projets  le  dernier  parait  preferable ;  il  est  plus  noble  et  anaai  etr 
que  le  cinquidme. 

Ces  deux  projets  sont  seuls  absolnment  offensifs  ou  abeolument  defensifs. 
Ou  pent  les  regarder,  Pun  et  Pautre,  comma  propres  ft  assurer  la  conservation 
de  Parmee  jusqu'ft  Parrivee  des  renforts.  Le  dernier  a  sur  Pautre  Pavantage 
d'arreter  le  progr^  de  Pordre  nouveau  qui  s*etablit  en  Espagne;  il  est  plus  digne 
des  troupes  frangaises,  et  du  frdre  de  V.  Majeste.  II  est  aussi  siir  que  celui  de 
la  severe  et  honteuse  defensive  proposee  par  Particle  5.  Je  Pai  communique  aa 
Marechal  Jourdan  et  au  Marechal  Ney,  qui  Pun  et  Pautre  sont  de  cet  avis.  Je 
ne  doiite  point  que  les  autres  marechaux  ne  partagent  leur  opinion. 

Au  1*'  Octobre  je  puis  avoir  la  r^ponse  de  V.  M.,  et  m^me  avant,  paisque  je 
lui  ai  manifesto  cette  opinion  par  ma  lettre  du  14  Septembre. 

Si  V.  M.  approuve  ce  plan,  il  sera  possible  qu'elle  n'ait  pas  de  mes  nouvelles 
jusqu'ft  Parrivee  des  troupes;  mais  je  suis  convaincu  qu*elle  trouvera  les 
afbires  dans  une  bien  meilleure  situation  qu'en  suivant  aucun  des  autres  cinq 
projets. 

Miranda,  le  16  Septembre,  180a 
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No.  VII. 

EXTRAITS  DES  LETTRES  DU  MAJOR  gIs^IsRAL  AU  GlS^dlUL 
SAVARY,  A  MADRID. 

SECTION  I. 

S. 

Bayonne,  12  JuUlet,  1806. 

Tai  renda  compte  k  Tempereur,  general,  de  voire  lettre  du  8.  S.  M.  trouve 
a  voos  vous  etes  degarni  de  trop  de  monde  Madrid,  que  vous  avez  &it 
urcher  trop  de  troupes  au  eecours  du  General  Dupont,  qu*on  ne  doit  pas  agir 
bnaivement  jasqu*&  ce  que  les  affaires  de  la  Galice  soient  eclairees.  De  tons 
I  points  de  Tannee,  general,  le  plus  important  est  la  Galice  parce  que  c'est 
seole  province  qui  ait  reellement  conclu  un  traite  avec  TAn^Ieterre:  la 
rmUm  de  ligne  des  troupes  espagnoles  qui  etait  k  Oporto  s'est  jomte  k  celle 
i  ^tait  en  Galice;  et  enfin  par  la  position  de  cette  province  extri&mement 
^  de  TAngleterre.  Independamment  de  ces  considerations,  la  position  la 
nd  encore  plus  interessante ;  car  les  communications  de  Tarmee  se  tronve- 
ient  compromises  si  le  Marechal  Bessidres  n*avait  pas  un  entier  succds,  et  ii 
idrait  bien  alors  reployer  toutcs  voe  troupes,  et  marcher  isolement  au  secours 
i  Marechal  Bessi^res.  Encore  une  fois,  general,  vous  vous  ^tes  trop  de^mi 
I  Madrid,  et  si  un  bon  regiment  de  cuirassiers,  quelques  pieces  dVtillerie  et 
300  k  1,200  hommes  dMnfantcrie  avaient  pu  arriver  k  Tappui  du  Marechal 
sasidres,  le  14,  cela  lui  aurait  ete  d*un  eminent  secours.  Qu'importe  que 
dtnce  soil  soumis  ?  QuHmporte  que  Saras osse  soit  sounds  ?  Mais,  general, 
moindre  succes  de  Tennemi  du  cdte  de  la  Ualice  aurait  des  inconvenients  im- 
enses.  Instruit  comme  vous  Tetiez  des  forces  du  General  Cuesta,  de  la  deser- 
in  des  troupes  d^Oporto,  etc.  .  .  .  S.  M.  trouve  que  pour  bien  manceuvrer 
aurait  fallu  vous  arrani^cr  de  manidre  k  avoir,  du  12  au  15, 8,000  hommes  pour 
nforcer  le  Marechal  Bcssieres.  Une  fois  nos  derridres  debarrasses,  et  cette 
mae  de  Galice  detruite,  tout  le  reste  tombe  et  se  soumetde  soi-meme,  etc.,  etc. 


SECTION  II. — EXTBAIT  DE  LJL  LETTSE  DU  MAJOR  GENERAL,  ETC. 

». 

Bayonne,  13  JuiUet,  180a 

Nous  recevons  vos  lettres  du  9  et  du  10,  general.  L'empereur  me  charge  de 
yas  faire  connailrc  que  si  le  General  Gobert  etait  k  Valladolid,  le  General 
r^re  k  San-Cicmente,  ayant  une  colonne  dans  la  Manche ;  si  3O0  k  400  conva- 
scents,  un  bon  commandant,  4  pieces  de  canon,  une  escouade  d^artillerie,  et 
),000  rations  de  biscuit  etaient  dans  le  ch&teau  de  Segovie,  la  position  de 
irmee  serait  superbe  ct  k  Tabri  de  toute  sollicitude.  La  conduite  du  General 
rdre  ne  parait  pas  claire.  Les  nouvelles  qu^il  a  eues  du  Marechal  Moncey 
iraissent  apocryphcs.  II  est  possible  que  ses  8,000  hommes  et  son  artillerie 
aient  pas  ete  suflisants  pour  enlcver  la  ville  de  Valence.  Cela  etant,  le  Mare- 
lal  Monccy  ne  renleverait  pas  davantage  avec  20,000  hommes,  parce  qu*alors 
est  une  a&ire  de  canons  et  de  mortiers,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  Valence  est  comme 
;  Catalogue  et  VAragon ;  ces  trois  points  sont  secondaires,  Les  deux  vrais 
lints  importants  sonts  Ic  General  Dupont,  et  particulierement  le  Marechal  Bes- 
dres,  parce  que  le  premier  a  dcvant  lui  le  corps  du  camp  de  Saint-Roch  et  le 
>rp6  de  Cadix,  et  le  Marechal  Bessieres  parce  qu*il  a  dcvant  lui  les  troupes  de 
.  Galice  et  ccUes  qui  eiaient  a  Oporto.  Le  General  Dupont  a  prds  de  20,000 
nnmes;  il  ne  peut  pas  avoir  contre  lui  un  pareil  nombre  de  troupes ;  il  a  dejji 
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obtenu  des  succ^  trds-murqaants,  et  au  pis  aller  il  ne  peut  etre  contraint  qu*i 
repasser  les  montagnes,  ce  qui  n*est  qu^un  evenement  de  guerre.  Le  Marechal 
Bessidres  est  beancoup  moins  fort  que  le  General  Dupont,  et  les  troupes  espag- 
Doles  d*Oporto  et  de  la  Galice  sont  plus  nombreuses  que  celles  de  PAndalousie, 
et  les  troupes  de  la  Gralice  n'ont  pas  encore  ete  entamees.  Enfin  le  moindre 
insucces  du  Marechal  Bessidres  intercepte  toutes  les  communications  de  Tarmee 
et  compromettrait  meme  sa  sfirete.  Le  General  Dupont  se  bat  pour  Andujar,  et 
le  Marechal  B^ieres  se  bat  pour  les  communications  de  Tarmee  et  pour  les 
operations  les  plus  importantes  aujc  afiaires  d*Espagne,  etc,  etc. 


sEonoir  m. — sxtbait  de  la  lbttks  du  majos  osnssal,  etc. 

S. 

Baymne^  18  JuiUet^  1806,  d  dix  heuret  du  $oir. 

Je  re^is,  ffeneral,  vos  lettres  du  14.  L'aide  de  camp  da  Marechal  Moncey  a 
donne  k  S.  M.  tons  les  details  sur  ce  qui  s'est  pass^.  La  conduite  du  marechal  a 
ete  belle.  II  a  bien  battu  les  rebelles  en  caropagne.  II  est  tout  simple  qu'il 
n*ait  pu  entrer  Valence ;  c*etait  une  afiaire  de  mortiers  et  de  pieces  de  siege. 
Sa  position  k  San-Clemente  est  bonne,  de  \k  il  est  k  m^me  de  remarcher  sur 
Valence.  Du  reste,  general,  V affaire  de  Valence  est  une  affaire  du  second  ordre^ 
mhne  celle  de  Saragosse^  qui  cependant  est  plus  importante.  L'afiaire  da 
Marechal  Bessidres  etait  d'un  inter^t  roajeur  pour  les  amires  d'Espagne,  et  la 
premiere  apres  cette  afiaire  c*est  celle  du  General  Dupont,  et  c*est  le  moment  de 
laisser  le  Ueneral  Gobert  suivre  la  route.  Le  Marechal  Moncey  se  repose ;  le 
G6neral  Reille  roarche  sur  Gironne:  ainsi,  trois  colonnes  pourront  marcher 
ensemble  sur  Valence :  le  corps  du  General  R«ille,  celui  de  Saragosse,  et  celui 
du  Marechal  Moncev,  ce  qui  formera  less  20,000  hommes  que  ce  marechal  croit 
necHsaires.  Mais  rempereur,  general,  trouve  que  vous  avez  tort  de  dire  qu'il 
n'y  a  rien  ete  fait  depuis  six  semaines.  On  a  battu  les  rassemblements  de  la 
Galice,  de  Santander,  ceux  d'Aragon  et  de  Catalogne,  qui  dans  leur  aveuglement 
croyaient  quails  n^avaient  qu*&  marcher  pour  detruire  les  Fran^ais:  le  Alarechal 
Moncey,  les  Generaux  Duhesme,  Dupont,  Verdier,  ont  fiiit  de  bonne  besogne,  et 
tous  les  hommes  senses  en  Espagne  ont  change  dans  le  fond  de  leur  opinion,  et 
Toient  avec  la  plus  grande  peine  Tinsurrection.  Au  reste,  general,  les  affaires 
d*Espagne  sont  dans  la  situation  la  plus  prospdre  depuis  la  bataille  de  Medina- 
del-Kio-Seco,  etc.,  etc.  Le  14*  et  le  44*  arrivent  demain ;  apprds-demain  ila 
partent  pour  le  camp  de  Saragosse ;  non  pas  que  ces  troupes  puissent  avancer  la 
reddition,  qui  est  une  affaire  de  canoUf  mais  elles  serviraient  centre  les  insurges 
de  Valence,  s^ils  voulaient  renforcer  ceux  de  Saragosse.  Enfin,  si  le  General 
Gobert  et  les  detachements  qui  sont  k  moitie  chemm  pour  rejoindre  le  General 
Dupont  font  juger  ce  general  qu*il  a  des  forces  euffisantes  pour  battre  le  General 
CastailoB,  il  faute  qu'elles  continuent  leur  direction,  et  qu*il  attaque  Pennemi,  s*il 
croit  devoir  le  faire,  etc.,  etc 

(Cette  lettre  a  ete  ecrite  le  jour  de  la  bataille  de  Baylen.) 


SECTION  IV. — ^EXTRAIT  DE  LA  LETTRE  DU  KAJOE  GENERAL,  ETC. 

s. 

Bordeaux,  3  Ao(U,  1808. 
Les  ^v^nements  du  General  Dupont  sont  une  chose  sans  exemple,  et  la  redac- 
tion de  sa  capitulation  est  de  niveau  avec  la  conduite  tenue  jusqu'a  cette  catas- 
trophe. L*empereur  pense  qu*on  n*a  pas  tenu  compte  du  vague  de  la  redaction 
de  Tacte,  en  permettant  que  les  corps  en  echelons  sur  la  communication  entre 
vous  et  le  General  Dupont  aient  marche  pour  se  rendre  aux  Anglais:  car  on  ne 
doit  pas  presumer  qu'ils  aient  la  loyaute  de  laisser  passes  les  troupes  qui  8*eiD- 
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barquent  Comme  vous  ne  parlez  pas  de  cela,  on  pense  que  vous  avez  retire  ces 
echelons  sur  Madrid.  Apres  avoir  lu  attentivement  la  relation  du  General 
Dupont,  on  voit  qu'il  n*a  capitule  que  le  lendemain  de  la  bataille,  et  que  les 
corps  des  Generaux  Vedel  et  Dufour,  qui  se  trouvent  compris  pour  quelque  chose 
dans  la  capitulation  (on  ne  eait  pourquoi,)  ne  se  sont  pas  battus.  Par  la  relation 
m^me  du  General  Dupont,  tout  laisse  penser  que  Tarmee  du  General  Castanos 
n'etait  pas  k  beaucoup  pres  aussi  forte  qu'on  le  dit  et  qu'il  avait  reuni  a  Baylen 
tout  ce  qu*il  avait  de  forces.  S.  M.  ne  lui  calcule  pas  plus  de  25,000  hommes  de 
troupes  de  ligne  et  plus  de  15,000  paysans.  Par  la  lettre  du  General  Belliard 
il  paraU  que  Vordre  est  donne  de  lever  le  siege  de  Saragosse,  ce  qui  serait  pre- 
mature ;  car  vous  coniprendrez  quMl  n'est  pas  possible  qu*on  ne  laisse  un  corps 
d*armee,  qui  couvre  Pampelune,  et  contienne  la  Navarre,  sans  quoi  Fennemi  pent 
cemer  Pampelune,  insurger  la  Navarre,  et  alors  la  communication  de  France 
par  Tolosa  serait  coupee,  et  Tennemi  sur  les  derrieres  de  Tarmee.  Supposant 
I'ennemi  reuni  k  Pampelune,  la  ville  bloquee,  il  peut  so  trouver  en  cina  k  six 
marches  sur  les  derrieres  de  Burgos.  L*armee  qui  assiege  Saragosse  est  done  k 
peu  prds  necessaire  pour  contenir  la  Navarre,  les  insurges  de  TAragon  et  de 
Valence,  et  pour  empecher  de  percer  sur  notre  flanc  gauche ;  car  si,  comme  le 
dit  le  General  Belliard,  le  General  Verdier  se  porte  avec  ses  troupes  k  Logrofio, 
en  jetant  2,000  hommes  dans  Pampelune,  la  communication  de  Bayonne,  qu'eiit 
sar-le-cbamp  interceptee  le  General  Verdier,  serait  mieux  a  Tudela  qu*a  Logrono. 
Si  le  General  Castafios  a*avance,  et  que  vous  puissiez  lui  livrer  bataille,  on  ne 
peut  en  prevoir  que  les  plus  heureux  resultats:  mais  de  la  maniere  dont  il  a 
marche  vis-^-vis  du  General  Dupont,  tout  donne  k  croire  qu*il  mettra  la  plus 
grande  circonspectiou  dans  ses  mouvements.  Si,  par  le  canal  des  parlementaires, 
Pon  peut  etablir  une  suspension  d'armes  sans  que  le  roi  y  soit  pour  rien  en 
apparence,  cette  espdce  d'armistice  pourrait  se  rompre  en  se  prevenant  de  part 
et  d*autre  huit  jours  d*avance,  donnant  aux  Fran^ais  la  ligne  du  Duero  passant  par 
Almazan  pour  joindre  TEbre.  Cette  suspension  d*armes,  que  les  insurges  pour- 
raient  regarder  comme  avantageuse,  afin  de  8*organiser  k  Madrid,  ne  nous  serait 
pas  defavorable,  parce  qu'on  verrait  pendant  ce  temps  Torganisation  que  pren- 
draient  les  parties  insurgees  de  TEspagnc,  et  ce  que  veut  la  nation,  etc.,  etc. 


SECTION  V. — ^LE  MAJOR  GENERAL  AU  BOI  D'ESPAONE. 

NoTUes,  11  AM,  1806. 

Sire,  le  General  Savary  ni  vos  ministres  Azanza  et  Urquijo  ne  sont  arrives:  il 
paralt  qu'il  y  a  des  rassemblements  k  Bilbao  d*apres  les  nouvelles  que  nous 
recevons.  S.  M.  pense  au'il  est  important  d*y  faire  marcher  le  plus  tdt  possible 
one  colonne  pour  y  retablir  Tordre.  V.  M.  sait  que  la  moitie  de  Saragosse  etait 
en  notre  pouvoir,  et  que  sous  peu  on  esperait  avoir  le  reste  de  la  ville.  Lorsque 
le  General  Belliard  a  donne  1  ordre  de  lever  le  siege,  it  eiit  ete  k  desirer  que  cet 
ordre  fdi  conditionnel,  comme  cela  paraissait  6tre  Tintention  de  V.  M.,  ainsi 
u'on  le  voit  dans  sa  correspondance ;  c*est-&-dire,  que  le  siege  ne  Hit  leve  que 
ans  le  cas  oik  Ton  n*aurait  pas  cm  ^tre  maitre  de  la  ville  avant  cinq  ou  six  jours. 
Cela  aurait  presente  des  circonstances  meilleures ;  car  si  le  General  Verdier 
evacue  en  entier  la  Navarre  et  TAragon,  il  est  k  craindre  que  la  Navarre  ne 
s^insurge,  et  Pampelune  ne  tarderait  pas  k  ^tre  cernee.  J*ai  mande  k  V.  M.  que 
dejA  des  corps  entiers  de  la  grande  arm6e,  sont  en  mouvement  pour  se  rendre  en 
poete  en  Espagne.  Les  dispositions  les  plus  vigoureuses  sont  prises  de  tons 
c6tes,  et  dans  six  semaines  on  deux  mois  rEspasrnc  sera  soumise.  Uempereur, 
qui  continue  k  jouir  d*une  bonne  sante,  quoiquMl  soit  tres-occupe,  part  dans  une 
heure  pour  continuer  sa  route  sur  Angers,  Tours  et  Paris.  V.  M.  doit  ^tre 
persuadee  que  toutes  nos  pensecs  sont  sur  clle  et  sur  Tarmee  qu*elle  commande. 

40* 
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No.  VIII. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  DRUMMOND  TO  SIR  ALEXANDER  BALL. 

Palermo,  July  Ath,  1808. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

His  highnees  the  Duke  of  Orleans  has  applied  to  me  to  write  to  you  on  a  sub- 
ject about  which  he  appears  to  be  extremely  interested.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  events  which  have  lately  happened  in  Spain. 
The  duke  thinks  that  the  appearance  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in 
that  country  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards,  and  of  great  service  to  the  com- 
mon cause.  In  this  I  perfectly  concur  with  his  highness,  and  if  you  be  of  the 
same  opinion  you  will  probably  have  no  objection  to  send  a  ship  here  to  carry 
his  highness  to  Gibraltar.  He  himself  is  exceedingly  sanguine.  We  have  let- 
ters from  London  down  to  the  6th  of  June.  Portugal  has  followed  the  example 
of  Spain,  and  Lisbon  is  probably  now  in  other  hands.  An  invitation  has  been 
sent  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

(Signed)  William  Drvmmond. 

P.  S.  Weigh  well  what  is  said  here,  written  at  the  side  of  the  person. 

MR.  DRUMMOND  TO  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE. 

Palermo,  July  24th,  1806. 

Dbar  Sir, 

This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  his  ro^l  highness  Prince  Leopold, 
second  son  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This  prince  goes  immediately  to 
Gibraltar  to  communicate  immediately  with  the  loyal  Spaniards,  and  to  notify  to 
them  that  his  father  will  accept  the  regency,  if  they  desire  it,  until  his  nephew 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  be  delivered  from  captivity.  Don  Leopold  and  his  cousin 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  will  offer  themselves  as  soldiers  to  the  Spaniards,  and  will 
accept  such  situations  as  may  be  given  to  them  suitable  to  their  illustrious  rank. 
If  their  visit  should  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards,  Don  Leopold  will  return 
to  Sicily,  and  his  serene  hifi^hness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  will  proceed  to  England. 
Being  of  the  opinion  that  Uie  appearance  of  an  infant  of  Spain  may  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  at  the  present  crisis,  and  in  all  events  can  hardly  be  productive 
of  harm,  I  have  ur£^ed  his  Sicilian  majesty  to  determine  upon  this  measure, 
which  I  conceive  tobe  required  at  his  hands,  in  consequence  of  the  manifesto  dT 
Palafox,  which  you  have  probablv  seen.  At  the  distance  of  1,000  miles,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  accurately  informed  here  of  many  circum- 
stances with  which  you  probably  may  be  intimately  acquainted ;  Prince  Leopold 
therefore  will  be  directed  to  consult  with  you,  and  to  follow  your  advice,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  readily  and  cheerfully  give  him.  I  take  the  liberty  at 
the  same  time  of  recommending  him  to  your  care  and  protection. 

(Signed)  Wm.  DRUMMOifD. 

EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE  TO 
LORD  CASTLEREAGa 

Gibraltar,  August  lOth,  1908. 

Mt  Lord, 

Last  ni^ht  the  Thunderer  arrived  here,  having  on  board  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  second  Prince  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  a  considerable  number  of  noblemen 
and  others,  the  suite  of  the  latter.  As  the  ship  came  to  anchor  at  a  late  boor, 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  seeing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  until  near  ten  at  night,  when 
he  came  accompanied  by  Captain  Talbot  The  duke  first  put  into  my  hands  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Drummond,  as  Captain  Talbot  did  a  despatch  from  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  copies  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose.  As  the  latter  seemed  bulky, 
I  did  not  immediately  open  it,  and  therefore  did  not  immediately  remark  that  Sir 
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Alexander  Ball  did  not  seem  aware  that  the  Prince  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
coming  down,  much  less  that  he  meditated  establishing  his  residence  at  Gibraltar 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  negotiating  for  the  regency  of  Spain.  Of  this  object 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  no  mystery,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  princess  reception  in  the  morning,  and  the  accommodation  that 
should  be  prepared  for  him,  suited  to  his  rank,  and  capable  of  containing  his 
attendants.  I  took  early  occasion  first  to  remark  the  ill  effect  this  measure 
might  produce  in  Spain  at  the  moment  when  the  establishment  of  a  central 
^vemment  had  become  obviously  necessary,  and  would  naturally  lead  to  much 
intriffue  and  disunion,  until  the  sentiments  of  the  people  and  the  armies  (which 
wouM  naturally  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  their 
territory)  should  be  pronounced  

EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  LORD  CASTLEREAGH  TO  SIR 
HEW  DALRYMPLE. 

Downing  Street,  Nov,  Atk,  1808. 

"I  have  great  pleasure,  however,  in  assuring  you  that  the  measures  pursued 
by  you  on  that  delicate  and  important  subject"  (the  unexpected  arrival  of  Prince 
Leopold  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Gibraltar)  received  his  majesty's  entire 
approbation,"  

(Signed)  Cabtlkreaob.'* 


No.  IX. 

SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY  TO  SIR  HARRY  BURRARD. 

Head-quarters,  at  Lavos,  August  %th,  1808. 

Sm, 

Having  received  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  state  that  vou  were  likely 
to  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  with  a  corps  of  10,000  men,  latelv  employed 
in  the  north  of  Europe  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Moore,  I  now  submit  to  you 
■uch  information  as  I  have  received  regarding  the  general  state  of  the  war  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  the  plan  of  operations  which  I  am  about  to  carry  into 
execution. 

The  enemy's  force  at  present  in  Portugal  consists,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  form 
an  opinion,  of  from  16,000  to  18,000  men,  of  which  number  there  are  about  500 
in  the  fort  of  Almeida,  about  the  same  number  in  Elvas,  about  6  or  800  in  Pe- 
niche,  and  16  or  1800  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  at  Setuval,  etc.;  and  the 
remainder  are  disposable  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  and  are  in  the  forts  of  SL 
Julian  and  Cascaes,  in  the  batteries  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Rock  of  Lisbon, 
and  the  old  citadel  of  Lisbon,  to  which  the  enemy  have  lately  added  some  works. 

Of  the  force  disposable  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  the  enemy  have  lately 
detached  a  corps  of  about  2,000,  under  General  Thomieres,  principally  I  believe 
to  watch  my  movements,  which  corps  is  now  at  Alcobaca;  and  another  corps  of 
4,000  men,  under  General  Loison,  was  sent  across  the  Tagus  into  Alemtejo  on 
the  26th  of  last  month,  the  object  of  which  detachment  was  to  disperse  the 
Portuguese  insurgents  in  that  quarter,  to  force  the  Spanish  corps,  consisting  of 
about  2,000  men,  which  had  advanced  into  Portugal  as  far  as  Evora  from  Estre- 
madura,  to  retu^,  and  then  to  be  enabled  to  add  to  the  force  destined  for  the 
defence  of  Lisbon  the  corps  of  French  troops  which  had  been  stationed  at  Setuval 
and  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo;  at  all  events  Loison's  corps  will  return  to 
Lisbon,  and  the  French  corps  dispodable  for  the  defence  of  that  place  will  pro- 
bably be  about  14,000  men,  of  which  at  least  3,000  must  be  left  in  the  garrisons 
and  forts  on  the  coast  and  in  the  river. 

The  French  army  under  Dupont,  in  Andalusia,  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  last 
month,  to  the  Spanish  army  under  Castanos;  so  that  there  are  now  no  French 
troops  in  the  south  of  Spain.   The  Spanish  army  of  Gallicia  and  Castile,  to  the 
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northward,  received  a  check  at  Rio  Seco,  ia  the  province  of  Valladolid,  on  the 
14tli  of  July,  from  a  French  corps  supposed  to  be  under  the  command  of  General 
Bessieres,  which  had  advanced  from  Bur^. 

Tlie  Spanish  troops  retired  on  the  15lh  to  Benavente,  and  I  understand  there 
has  since  been  an  adair  between  the  advanced  posts  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  I 
am  not  certain  of  it ;  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  position  of  tlie  Spanish  army, 
or  of  that  of  the  French,  since  tlie  14th  July.  When  you  will  have  been  a  short 
time  in  this  country,  and  will  have  observed  the  degree  to  which  the  deficiency 
of  real  information  is  supplied  by  the  circulation  of  unfounded  reports,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  at  my  want  of  accurate  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  in  that  quarter 
since  tiie  14th  of  July ;  and  from  this  circumstance  I  conclude  that  the  corps 
called  Bessieres*  attacked  the  Spanish  army  at  Rio  Seco  solely  with  a  view  to 
cover  tlie  march  of  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2l8t  July.  Besides  their  defeat  in  Andalusia,  the  enemy,  as  you  may  probably 
have  heard,  have  been  beat  off  in  an  attack  upon  Zaras^za,  in  Aragon,  m  another 
upon  tlie  city  of  Valencia ;  (in  both  of  which  it  is  said  that  they  have  lost  many 
men ;)  and  it  is  reported  that,  in  Catalonia,  two  of  their  detachments  have  been  cut 
off,  and  that  they  have  lost  the  fort  of  Figueraa  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  Barce- 
lona is  blockaded.  Of  these  last-mentioned  actions  and  operations  I  have  seen 
no  ofiicial  accounts,  but  the  report  of  them  is  generally  circulated  and  believed ; 
and  at  all  events,  whether  these  reports  are  founded  or  otherwise,  it  ia  obvi- 
ous that  the  insurrection  against  the  French  is  general  throughout  Spain ;  that 
large  parties  of  Spaniards  are  in  arms ;  amongst  others,  in  particular,  an  army 
of  20,()00  men,  including  4,000  cavalry,  at  Almaraz  on  the  Tagus,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  and  that  the  French  cannot  carry  on  their  operations  by  means  of  small 
corps,  I  should  imanrjnc,  from  their  inactivity,  and  from  the  misfortunes  they  have 
suffered,  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  collecting  a  force  sufficiently  large  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  and  the  efforts  of  the  insurgents,  and  to 
afibrd  supplies  to  their  different  detached  corps,  or  that  they  find  that  they  can- 
not carry  on  their  operations  with  armies  so  numerous  as  they  must  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  without  magazines. 

In  respect  to  Portugal,  the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  neigb- 
bourhooQ  of  Lisbon,  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  French ;  their  means 
of  resistance  are,  however,  less  powerful  than  those  of  the  Spaniards,  their 
troops  have  been  completely  dispersed,  their  officers  had  gone  off  to  the  Brazils^ 
and  their  arsenals  pillaged,  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  their  revolt  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  taken  place  is  still  more  extraordinary  than 
that  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

The  Portuguese  may  have  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  about  10,000 
men  in  arms,  of  which  number  5,000  are  to  march  with  me  towards  Lisbon. 
The  remainder,  with  a  Spanish  detachment  of  about  1,500  men  which  came 
from  Gallicia,  arc  employed  in  a  distant  blockade  of  Almeida,  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Oporto,  which  is  now  the  scat  of  government 

The  insurrection  is  general  throughout  Alemtcjo  and  Algarve  to  the  south- 
ward, and  Entre  Minho  e  Duero  and  Tras  os  Montes  and  Beira  to  the  northward ; 
but  for  want  of  arms  the  people  can  do  nothing  against  the  enemy. 

Having  consulted  Sir  C.  Cotton,  it  appeared  toliim  and  to  me  that  the  attack 
proposed  upon  Cascaes  bay  was  impracticable,  because  the  bay  is  well  defended 
ny  the  fort  of  Cascaes  and  the  other  works  constructed  for  its  defence,  and  the 
ships  of  war  could  not  approach  sufficiently  near  to  silence  them.  The  landing 
in  the  Posso  d'Arcos  in  the  Tagus  could  not  be  effected  without  silencing  fort  St 
Julian,  which  appeared  to  be  impracticable  to  those  who  were  to  carry  that 
operation  into  execution. 

There  are  small  bays  within,  which  might  adniit  of  landin?  troops,  and  others 
to  the  northward  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  but  they  are  all  defended  by  works  which 
must  have  been  silenced ;  they  are  of  small  extent,  and  but  few  men  could  have 
landed  at  the  same  time.  There  is  always  a  surf  on  them  which  effects  the 
facility  of  landing  at  different  times  so  materially,  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  troops  first  landed  could  be  supported  in  sufficient  time  by  otben^ 
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and  whether  the  horses  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  the  nececsary  stores 
and  provisions  could  be  landed  at  all.  These  inconveniences  attending  a  landing 
in  any  of  the  bays  near  the  Rock  of  Lisbon  would  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  to  the  landing  place,  and  by  the  e»iau8ted  state  of 
the  country  in  which  the  troops  would  have  been  landed.  It  was  obviously  the 
best  plan,  therefore,  to  land  in  the  northern  parts  of  Portugal,  and  I  fixed  upon 
Mond^  bay  as  the  nearest  place  which  afibrded  any  facilitv  for  landing,  except- 
ing Peniche,  the  landing  place  of  which  peuinsula  is  defended  by  a  fort  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  attack  regularly,  in  order  to  place 
the  ships  in  safety. 

A  landing  to  the  northward  was  further  recommended,  as  it  would  insure  the 
0(H)peratioci  of  the  Portuguese  troops  in  the  expedition  to  Lisbon.  The  whole 
of  the  corps  placed  under  my  command,  including  those  under  the  command  of 
General  Spencer,  having  lauded,  I  propose  to  march  on  Wednesday,  and  I  shall 
take  the  road  by  Alcoba^a  and  Obidos,  with  a  view  to  keep  up  my  communica- 
tion by  the  seacoast,  and  to  examine  the  situation  of  Peniche,  and  I  shall  pro- 
ceed towards  Lisbon  by  the  route  of  Mafra,  and  by  the  hills  to  the  northwara  of 
that  city. 

As  I  understand  from  the  secretary  of  state  that  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Ackland  may  be  expected  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
before  you  arrive,  I  have  written  to  desire  he  will  proceed  from  hence  along  Uie 
coast  of  Portugal  to  the  southward ;  and  I  propose  to  communicate  with  him  by 
the  means  of  Captain  Bligh  of  the  Alfred,  who  will  attend  the  movements  of  the 
army  with  a  few  transports,  having  on  board  provisions  and  military  stores.  I 
intend  to  order  Brigadier-General  Ackland  to  attack  Peniche,  if  I  should  find  it 
necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  that  place,  and  if  not,  I  propose  to  order  him  to 
join  the  fleet  stationed  ofi*  the  Tagus,  with  a  view  to  disembark  in  one  of  the 
bays  near  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  as  soon  as  I  shall  approach  sufficiently  near  to 
enable  him  to  perform  that  operation.  If  I  imagined  that  General  Ackland's 
corps  was  equipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  enabled  to  move  from  the  coast,  I 
should  have  directed  him  to  land  at  Mondego,  and  to  march  upon  Santarem, 
fiom  which  station  he  would  have  been  at  band  either  to  assist  my  operations, 
or  to  cut  ofiT  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  if  he  should  endeavour  to  make  it  either 
by  the  north  of  the  Tagus  and  Almeida,  or  bv  the  south  of  the  Tagus  and  Elvas ; 
bat  as  I  am  convinced  that  General  Ackland  s  corps  is  intended  to  form  a  part  of 
some  other  corps  which  is  provided  with  a  commissariat,  that  he  will  have  none 
with  him,  and  consequently  that  his  corps  must  depend  upon  the  country ;  and  as 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  resources  of  this  countir,  I  have  considered 
it  best  to  direct  the  generars  attention  to  the  sea-coast;  if,  however,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  remained  in  my  hands,  I  should  certainly  land  the  corps  which 
has  lately  been  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Mondego,  and  should 
move  it  upon  Santarem.  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  return  of  the  troops, 
etc  etc. 


SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY  TO  SIR  HARRY  BURRARD. 

Camp  at  Lugar,  eight  miles  north  of  Leiria,  August  10, 1806. 

Sir, 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  Sth  inst.,  I  have  received  letters  firom  Mr.  Stuart 
and  Colonel  Doyle  at  Coruna,  of  which  I  enclose  copies.  From  them  yon 
will  learn  the  state  of  the  war  in  that  {mrt  of  Spain,  and  you  will  observe  that 
Mr.  Stuart  and  Colonel  Doyle  are  of  opinion  that  Marshal  Bessi^res  will  take 
advantage  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Gallician  army  under  General  Blake  to 
detach  a  corps  to  Portugal  to  the  assistance  of  General  Junot ;  we  have  not  heard 
yet  of  that  detachment,  and  I  am  convinced  it  will  not  be  made  till  King  Joseph 
Bonaparte  will  either  be  re-enforced  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  in  safety  in  Madrid, 
or  till  he  shall  have  effected  his  retreat  into  France,  with  which  view  it  is 
repented  that  he  lefl  Madrid  on  the  29th  of  last  month. 


conceive,  therefore,  that  1  have  time  for  the  operations  which  I  propose  to 


(Signed) 


Arthur  Wellrsubt. 
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carry  on  before  a  re-enforcement  can  arrive  from  Leon,  even  supposing  that  no 
obetacles  would  be  opposed  to  its  march  in  Spain  or  Portugal ;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  can  arrive  before  the  different  re-enforcements  will  arrive  from 
England;  and  as  Marshal  Bessieres  had  not  more  than  20,000  men  in  the  action 
at  Rio  Seco  on  the  14th  July,  I  conceive  that  the  British  troops,  which  will  be  in 
Portugal,  will  be  equal  to  contend  with  any  part  of  that  corps  which  he  may 
detach. 

The  possibility  that,  in  the  present  state  of  affiiirs,  the  French  corps  at  present 
in  Portugal  may  be  re-enforceo,  afibrds  an  additional  reason  for  taking  the  position 
at  Santarem,  which  I  apprised  you,  in  mv  letter  of  the  8th,  I  should  occupy,  if 
the  command  of  the  army  remained  in  my  hands  after  the  re-enforcements  should 
arrive.  If  you  should  occupy  it,  you  will  not  only  be  in  the  best  situaticm  to 
support  my  operations,  and  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  but  if  any  re- 
enforcements  of  the  French  troops  should  enter  Portugal,  you  will  be  in  the 
best  situation  to  collect  your  whole  force  to  oppose  him,  etc.  etc 

(Signed)  Arthvh  Welleslkt. 


No.  X. 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  DEFINITIVE  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  EVACUATION 
OF  PORTUGAL  BY  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

The  generals  commanding  in  chief,  etc.  etc.,  being  determined  to  negotiate, 
etc.  etc. 

Article  1.  All  the  places  and  forts  in  the  kin^om  of  Portugal  occupied  bv 
the  French  troops  shall  be  given  up  to  the  British  army  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  at  the  period  of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention. 

Art  2.  The  French  troops  shall  evacuate  Portugal  with  their  arms  and  baj^ 
gage,  they  shall  not  bo  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  on  their  arrival  m 
Prance  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  serve. 

Art  3.  The  English  government  shall  furnish  the  means  of  conveyance  for  the 
French  army,  which  shall  be  disembarked  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France  between 
Rochefort  and  Lorient  inclusivelv. 

Art  4.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  artillery  of  French  calibre, 
with  the  horses  belonging  thereunto,  and  the  tumbrils  supplied  with  sixty  rounds 
per  gun:  all  other  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  as  also  the  military  and  naval 
arsenals,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  British  army  and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which 
thev  may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ratification  of  the  convention. 

Art  5.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  equipments,  and  all  that 
is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  property  of  the  army;  that  is  to  say,  its 
military  chest,  and  carriages  attached  to  the  field  commissariat  and  field  hospital; 
or  shall  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  such  part  of  the  same  on  its  accounts,  as  the 
commander-in-chief  may  judge  it  unnecessary  to  embark.  In  like  manner,  all 
individuals  of  the  army  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  private  property  of 
every  description,  with  full  security  hereafter  for  the  purchasers. 

Art  6.  The  cavalry  are  to  embark  their  horses,  as  also  the  generals  and  other 
officers  of  all  ranks.  It  is,  however,  fnlly  understood  that  the  means  of  convey- 
ance for  horses,  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  commanders,  are  very  limited; 
some  additional  conveyance  may  be  procured  in  the  port  of  Lisbon.  The 
number  of  horses,  to  be  embarked  by  the  troops,  shall  not  exceed  600,  and  the 
number  embarked  by  the  staff  shall  not  exceed  200.  At  all  events,  every 
facility  will  be  given  to  the  French  army  to  dispose  of  the  horses  belonging  to  it 
which  cannot  be  embarked. 

Art  7.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  embarkation,  it  shall  take  place  in  three 
divisions,  the  last  of  which  will  be  principally  composed  of  the  garrisons  of  the 
places,  of  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  sick,  and  the  equipment  of  the  army. 
The  first  division  shall  embark  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  the  ratification, 
or  sooner  if  possible. 
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Art  8.  The  garrison  of  Elvas  and  its  forts,  and  of  Peniche  and  Palmela,  will 
be  embarked  at  Lisbon.  That  of  Almeida  at  Oporto,  or  the  nearest  harbour. 
They  will  be  accompanied  on  their  march  by  British  commissaries,  charged 
with  providing  for  their  subsistence  and  accommodation. 

Art  9.  All  the  sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  embarked  with  the  troops 
are  intrasted  to  the  British  army.  They  are  to  be  taken  care  of  whilst  they 
remain  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government,  under  the 
condition  of  the  same  being  reimbursed  by  France  when  the  final  evacuation 
is  e^cted.  The  English  government  will  provide  for  their  return  to  France, 
which  will  take  place  by  detachments  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  men  at  a  time.  A  sufficient  number  of  French  medical  officers  shall 
"be  left  behind  to  attend  them. 

Art  10.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  employed  to  carry  the  army  to  France  shall 
have  disembarked  in  the  harbours  specified,  or  in  any  other  of  the  ports  of 
Prance  to  which  stress  of  weather  may  force  them,  every  facility  shall  be  given 
them  to  return  to  England  without  delay,  and  security  against  capture  until 
their  arrival  in  a  friendly  port 

Art  11.  The  French  army  shall  be  concentrated  in  Lisbon,  and  within  a 
distance  of  about  two  leases  from  it  The  English  army  will  approach  witliin 
three  leagues  of  the  capital,  and  will  be  so  placed  as  to  leave  alx>ut  one  league 
between  the  two  armies. 

Art  12.  The  forts  of  St  Julian,  the  Bugio,  and  Cascaes,  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  British  troops  on  the  ratification  of  the  convention.  Lisbon  and  its  citadel, 
together  with  the  forts  and  batteries  as  far  as  the  lazaretto  of  Trafaria  on  one 
side,  and  Fort  St  Joseph  on  the  other,  inclusively,  shall  be  given  up  on  the 
embarkation  of  the  second  division;  as  shall  also  the  harbour  and  all  armed 
vessels  in  it  of  every  description,  with  their  rigging,  sails,  stores,  and  ammu- 
nition. The  fortresses  of  Elvas,  Almeida,  Peniche,  and  Palmela,  shall  be  given 
Qp  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  can  arrive  to  occupy  them.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  general-in-chief  of  the  British  army  will  give  notice  of  the  present  convention 
to  the  garrisons  of  those  places,  as  also  to  the  troops  before  them,  in  order  to  pat 
a  stop  to  all  further  hostilities. 

Art  13.  Commissioners  shall  be  named  on  both  sides  to  regulate  and  accele- 
late  the  execution  of  the  arrangements  agreed  upon. 

Art  14.  Should  there  arise  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  article,  it  will  be 
explained  favourably  to  the  French  army. 

Art  15.  From  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  convention,  all 
arrears  of  contributions,  requisitions,  or  claims  whatever,  of  the  French  govern- 
ment against  subjects  of  Portugal,  or  any  other  individuals  residing  in  this 
country,  founded  on  the  occupation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  troops,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1807,  which  may  not  have  been  paid  up|,  are  cancelled ; 
and  all  sequestration  laid  upon  their  property,  moveable  or  immoveable,  are 
removed,  and  the  free  disposal  of  the  same  is  restored  to  the  proper  owners. 

^  Art  16.  All  subjects  of  France,  or  of  powers  in  friendship  or  alliance,  domi- 
ciliated in  Portugal,  or  accidentally  in  this  country,  shall  be  protected;  their 
property  of  every  kind,  moveable  and  immoveable,  shall  be  respected;  and 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  either  to  accompany  the  French  army  or  to  remain  in 
Portugal.  In  either  case  their  property  is  guaranteed  to  them,  with  the  liberty 
of  retaining  or  of  disposing  of  it,  and  passing  the  produce  of  the  sale  thereof 
into  France,  or  any  other  country  where  they  may  fix  their  residence,  the 

re  of  one  year  being  allowed  them  for  that  purpose.  It  is  f\i\\y  understood 
shipping  is  excepted  from  this  arrangement,  only  however  in  as  far  as 
regards  leaving  the  port,  and  that  none  of  the  stipulations  above  mentioned  can 
be  made  the  pretext  of  any  commercial  speculations. 

Art  17.  No  native  of  Portuflral  shall  be  render^  accountable  for  his  political 
conduct  during  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  French 
army ;  and  all  those  who  have  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  employments^ 
or  who  have  accepted  situations  under  the  French  government,  are  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  commanders;  they  shall  sustain  no  injury  in  their 
peiBOQS  or  property;  it  not  having  been  at  their  option  to  be  obedient  or  not  to 
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the  French  government,  they  are  also  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  16th  article. 

Art  18.  The  Spanish  troops  detained  on  board  ship,  in  the  port  of  Lisbon, 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  who  engages 
to  obtain  of  the  Spaniards  to  restore  such  French  subjects,  either  military  or 
civil,  as  may  have  been  detained  in  Spain  without  having  been  taken  in  battle, 
or  in  consequence  of  military  operations,  but  on  occasion  of  the  occurrences  of 
Che  29th  of  last  May,  and  the  days  immediately  following. 

Art  19.  There  shall  be  an  immediate  exchange  established  for  all  ranks  of 
prisoners  made  in  Portugal  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  hostilities. 

Art  20.  Hostages  of  the  rank  of  field  officers  shall  be  mutually  furnished,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  on  that  of  the  French  arm^r,  for  the 
reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  present  convention.  The  officer  of  the  British  army 
ehall  be  restored  on  the  completion  of  the  articles  which  concern  the  nrmy ;  and 
the  officer  of  the  navy  on  the  disembarkation  of  the  French  troops  in  their  own 
country.   The  like  is  to  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  French  army. 

Art  21.  It  shall  be  allowed  to  the  general-in-chief  of  the  French  army  to 
«end  an  officer  to  France  with  intelligence  of  the  present  convention.  A  vessel 
will  be  furnished  by  the  British  admiral  to  convey  him  to  Bordeaux  or  Roche&rt 

Art.  22.  The  British  admiral  will  be  invited  to  accommodate  his  excellency 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  other  principal  officers  of  the  French  army  oo 
board  ships  of  war. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon,  this  30th  day  of  August,  1806. 

(Signed)   George  Murray,  Quartermaster-General 
Kellerman,  General  de  division. 

ADDmONAL  ARTICLSS. 

Art  1.  The  individuals  in  the  civil  employment  of  the  army,  made  prisoners 
either  by  the  British  troops  or  by  the  Portuguese,  in  any  part  of  Portugal,  will 
be  restored,  as  is  customary,  without  exchange. 

Art  2.  The  French  army  shall  be  subsisted  from  its  own  magazines  up  to 
the  day  of  embarkation.  The  garrisons  up  to  the  dav  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortresses.  The  remainder  of  the  magazmes  shall  be  delivered  over  in  the 
usual  forms  to  the  British  government,  which  charges  itself  with  the  subsistence 
of  the  men  and  horses  of  the  army  from  the  above-mentioned  periods  till  their 
arrival  in  France,  under  the  condition  of  being  reimbursed  by  the  French 
government  for  the  excess  of  the  expense  beyond  the  estimation  to  be  made  by 
both  parties,  of  the  value  of  the  magazines  delivered  up  to  the  British  army. 
The  provisions  on  board  the  ships  of  war  in  possession  of  the  French  army  will 
bo  taken  on  account  by  the  British  government,  in  like  manner  with  the  maga- 
zines of  the  fortresses. 

Art  3.  The  general  commanding  the  British  troops  will  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  re-establishing  the  free  circulation  of  the  means  of  sobsistence 
between  the  country  and  the  capital 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon  this  SOth  day  of  August,  1806. 

(Signed)   Gborob  MmiRAT,  Quartermaster-General 
Kellbrmam,  General  de  division. 

Ratified,  etc.  etc. 

No.  XL 

j  I— LETTER  FROM  BARON  VON  DECKEN  TO  THE  GENERAL 
COMMANDING  THE  ARMY  IN  PORTUGAL. 

Oporto,  August  IStk,  IdOa 

Sir, 

The  Bishop  of  Oporto  having  expressed  to  me  his  wish  to  see  me  in  private, 
m  order  to  make  me  an  important  communicatkmy  which  he  desired  to  be  kept 
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eecret,  I  went  to  the  palace  last  nig^ht  at  a  late  hoar.  The  bishop  told  me  that 
he  had  taken  the  government  of  Portugal  in  his  hands  to  satisfy  the  wish  of  the 
people^  but  with  the  intention  to  re-establish  the  government  of  his  lawfat 
■oyereign;  and  he  hoped  that  his  majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  no  other 
point  in  view  in  sending  troops  to  this  country.  After  having  given  him  all 
possible  assurance  on  that  head,  the  bishop  continued,  that,  as  the  prince  regent, 
in  leaving  Portugal,  had  established  a  regency  for  the  government  of  this 
oonntry  during  his  absence,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  resign  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  that  regency  as  soon  as  possible.  My  answer  was,  that  I  had 
had  no  instruction  from  my  government  on  that  head,  but  that  I  begged  him 
to  consider  whether  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  would  not  be  hurt  in  resigning 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  a  regency  which,  from  its  having  acted  under 
the  influence  of  the  French,  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  advisable  for  him  to  keep  the  government  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  prince  regent  was  known.  The  bishop  allowed  that  the  regency 
appointed  by  the  prince  regent  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that 
several  members  of  it  had  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  themselves  as 
fiienda  and  partisans  of  the  French,  and  that,  at  all  events,  all  the  members  of 
the  late  regency  could  not  be  re-established  in  their  former  power ;  but  he  waa 
afraid  that  the  provinces  of  Estremadura,  Alemtejo,  and  Algarve,  would  not 
acknowledge  his  authority  if  the  British  government  did  not  interfere.  Afler 
a  very  long  conversation,  it  was  ae^recd  that  I  should  inform  our  ministers  with 
what  the  bishop  had  communicatccTto  me,  and  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in  waiting 
Ibr  an  answer,  the  bishop  desired  me  to  communicate  the  same  to  you,  expressing 
a  wish  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  write  to  him  an  ofiicial  letter,  in  order  to 
express  your  desire  that  he  might  continue  the  government  until  the  pleasure  of 
his  sovereign  was  known,  for  the  sake  of  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Porto- 
guese  troops  under  your  command. 

The  secretary  of  the  bishop,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  told  me  afterwards  in 
private,  that  the  utmost  confusion  would  arise  from  the  bishop  resigning  the 
government  at  this  moment,  or  associating  with  people  who  were  neither  liked 
nor  esteemed  by  the  nation. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  although  the  bishop  expressed  the  contrary,  yet  it 
appeared  to  mc  that  he  was  not  averse  to  his  keeping  the  government  m  his 
faaiids,  if  it  could  be  done  by  the  interference  of  our  government  1  have  the 
honour  to  be,  etc.  etc 

(Signed)   Frederick  yon  Dbcksn,  Brig. -Gen. 

}  n.— DITTO  TO  DITTO. 

Oporto,  Avgust  22, 1808. 

8lR« 

Your  excellency  will  have  received  the  secret  letter  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  send  you  by  Brigadier-General  Stuart,  on  the  18th,  respecting  the  communi- 
cation of  his  excellency  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  relative  to  his  resignation  of  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  the  regency  established  by  the  prince  regent  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  had  the  honour  to  state  upon  that  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  add,  that  his  excellency  the  bishop  has  this  day  desired  me  to  make  yoor 
excellency  aware,  in  case  it  might  be  wished  that  he  should  keep  the  govern- 
ment in  his  hands  until  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  regent  may  be  known,  that  he 
could  not  leave  Oporto;  and  the  seat  of  government  must  in  that  case  necea- 
aarily  remain  in  this  town.  His  excellency  the  bishop  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
inform  you  of  this  circumstance  as  sooi  as  possible,  as  he  foresees  that  the  city 
of  Lisbon  will  be  preferred  for  the  sea.  of  government,  as  soon  as  the  British 
army  have  got  possession  of  it  If  the  seat  of  the  temporary  government  should 
remain  at  Oporto,  the  best  method  to  adopt  with- respect  to  the  other  provincei 
of  Portugal  appears  to  be,  to  cause  them  to  send  deputies  to  that  place  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  business  relative  to  their  own  provinces;  m  the  same 
manner  as  the  provinces  of  Entre  Duero  y  Minho  and  Tras  os  Montes  now  send 
their  represenlatives.   One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  his  excellency  the 
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bishop  can  only  accede  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  government  under  the 
condition  of  remaining  at  Oporto,  is  because  he  is  persuaded  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  will  not  permit  him  to  leave  it,  unless  by  order  of  the  prince  regent 
It  might  also  be  advisable  to  keep  the  seat  of  government  at  Oporto,  as  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Lisbon  will  be  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  for  the  first  two 
months  after  the  French  have  left  it   I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  etc.  etc. 

(Signed)   Feederick  yon  Deckbn,  Brig.-Cren. 

}  III.— DITTO  TO  DITTO. 

Oporto,  August  22, 1806. 

Sir, 

Your  excellency  will  have  received  my  secret  letters  of  the  18th  and  22d 
instant  relative  to  the  temporary  government  of  this  kingdom.  His  excellency 
tlie  Bishop  of  Oporto  has  received  lately  deputies  from  the  province  of  Alcmtejo 
and  tlie  kingdom  of  Algarve.  Part  of  Estremadura,  viz.  the  town  of  Leiria, 
has  also  submitted  to  his  authority;  and  it  may  be  therefore  said  that  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  temporary 
government,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  is  at  the  head,  with  the  exception 
of  Lisbon  and  the  town  of  Setubal  (St  Ubes).  Although  the  reasons  why 
these  towns  have  not  yet  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  temporary  govern- 
ment may  be  explained  by  their  being  in  possession  of  the  French,  yet  the 
bishop  is  convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  will  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
temporary  government  of  Oporto,  in  which  they  will  be  strongly  supported 
by  the  members  of  the  former  regency  established  by  the  prince  regent,  who 
of  course  will  be  very  anxious  to  resume  their  former  power.  The  bishop  in 
assuming  the  temporary  government  complied  only  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people:  he  was  sure  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country;  but 
having  had  no  interest  of  his  own  in  view,  he  is  willing  to  resign  the  authority 
which  he  has  accepted  with  reluctance,  as  soon  as  he  is  convmced  that  it  can 
be  done  without  hurting  the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  and  throwing  the  country 
into  confusion.  There  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  will  never  permit  the  bishop  to  resign  the 
government,  and  submit  to  the  former  regency.  They  feel  extremely  proud  of 
Laving  first  taken  to  arms,  and  consider  themselves  as  the  deliverers  and  saviours 
of  their  country ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  will  be  as  much  disinclined 
to  submit  to  the  temporary  government  of  Oporto,  a  division  of  the  provinces, 
which  will  excite  internal  commotion,  will  naturally  follow,  if  not  supported  by 
your  excellency.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  reconcile  these 
opposite  parties  would  be  in  endeavouring  to  unite  the  present  government  at 
Oporto  with  such  of  the  members  of  the  former  regency  who  have  not  forfeited 

S'  their  conduct  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  having  opened  my  idea  to 
e  bishop,  his  answer  was,  that  he  would  not  object  to  it  if  proposed  by  yon. 
1  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  that  the  difficulty  above  mentioned 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  removed  if  vour  excellency  would  be  pleased  to 
make  it  known  after  Lisbon  has  surrendered,  that  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince  regent  was  known,  you  would  consider  the  temporary  government 
established  at  Oporto  as  the  lawful  government,  with  the  addition  of  the  four 
members  of  the  late  regency,  who  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  bishop  as 
such  who  have  behav^  faithfully  to  their  sovereign  and  country — viz.  Don 
JFVancisco  Noronha,  Francisco  da  Cunha,  the  Monteiro  Mor^  and  the  principal 
Castro.  These  members  to  be  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  different  departments^ 
,  and  to  consider  the  bishop  as  the  president,  whose  directions  they  are  to  follow 
— a  plan  which  will  meet  with  the  less  difficulty,  as  the  president  of  the  former 
regency,  named  by  the  prince  regent,  has  quitted  Portugal,  and  is  now  in 
\  France.  The  circumstance  that  Lisbon  is  now  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  con- 
fusion will  furnish  a  fk'ir  pretext  for  fixing  the  seat  of  the  temporary  government 
in  the  first  instance  at  Oporto,  to  which  place  the  gentlemen  above-named  would 
be  ordered  to  repair  without  Joss  of  time,  and  to  report  themselves  to  the  bishop. 
Independent  of  the  reasons  which  I  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  your  excellency 
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in  my  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  why  it  is  impossible  lor  the  hishop  to  leave 
Oporto,  I  must  heg  leave  to  add,  that,  from  what  I  understand,  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  are  in  the  French  interest,  and  that  it  will  require  a 
garrison  of  British  troops  to  keep  that  city  in  order.  The  Bishop  of  Oporto, 
although  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  considering  Lisbon  at  present  as  a  mili- 
tary station,  and  of  placing  a  British  commandant  and  a  British  garrison  there, 
yet  from  a  desire  that  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  wounded  as  little 
as  possible,  wishes  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  put  also  some  Portugeuse  troops 
in  ^rrison  at  Lisbon,  together  with  a  Portuguese  commandant,  who,  though 
entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  British  governor,  might  direct  the  police  in  that 
town,  or  at  least  be  charged  with  putting  into  execution  such  orders  as  he  may 
receive  from  the  British  governor  under  that  head.  If  your  excellency  should 
be  pleased  to  approve  of  this  proposal,  the  bishop  thinks  Brigadier  Antonio  Pinto 
Bacelar  to  be  the  properest  officer  of  those  who  are  now  with  the  Portuguese 
army  to  be  stationed  at  Lisbon,  and  who  might  also  be  directed  to  organize  the 
military  force  of  the  province  of  Estremadura.  The  bishop  is  fully  convinced 
that  the  temporary  government  of  the  country  cannot  exist  without  the  support 
of  British  troops:  he  hopes  that  our  government  will  leave  a  corps  of  six  thou- 
sand men  in  Portugal  after  the  French  have  been  subdued,  until  the  Portuguese 
troops  may  be  sufficiently  organized  and  disciplined  to  be  able  to  protect  their 
own  government  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant, 

Fesdebick  yon  Decken,  Brig.-Gen. 


No.  xn. 

(Translation.) 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  LEITE  TO  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE. 

Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Excellent  Sir, 

Strength  is  the  result  of  union,  and  those  who  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
should  he  most  urgent  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  it  I  therefore  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  have  recourse  to  your  excellency  to  know  how  I  should  act 
without  disturbing  the  union  so  advantageous  to  iny  country.  The  supreme 
junta  of  the  Portuguese  government  established  at  Oporto,  which  I  have  hitherto 
obeyed  as  the  representatives  of  my  sovereign,  have  sent  me  orders  by  an  officer, 
dated  the  1st  instant,  to  take  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Elvas,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  evacuated.  After  having  seen  those  same  Spaniards,  who  got  posses- 
sion of  our  strong  places  as  friends,  take  so  much  upon  themselves  as  even  to 
prevent  the  march  of  the  garrison  which  I  had  ordered  to  replace  the  losses 
sustained  in  the  battle  of  Evora,  which  deprived  me  of  the  little  obedience  that 
was  shown  by  the  city  of  Beja,  always  favoured  by  the  Spanish  authorities; 
afler  having  seen  the  Portuguese  artillery  which  was  saved  afler  the  said  battle 
taken  possession  of  by  those  same  Spaniards,  who  had  lost  their  own,  without 
being  willing  even  to  lend  me  two  three-pounders  to  enable  me  to  join  his 
excellency  the  Monteiro  Mor;  afler  having  seen  the  arms  which  were  saved 
from  the  destructive  grasp  of  the  common  enemy  made  use  of  by  those  same 
Spaniards,  who  promised  much  and  did  nothing ;  afler  having  seen  a  Spanish 
brigadier  dispute  my  authority  at  Cnmpo  Mayor,  where  I  was  president  of 
the  junta,  and  from  whence  his  predecessor  had  taken  away  6(),(XX)  crowns 
without  rendering  any  account;  in  a  word,  afler  having  seen  the  march  of  these 
Spaniards  marked  by  the  devastation  of  our  fields,  and  the  country  deserted  to 
avoid  the  plunder  of  their  light  troops,  1  cannot  for  a  moment  mistake  the  cause 
of  the  orders  given  by  the  supreme  junta  of  Oporto  A  corps  of  English  troops 
having  yesterday  passed  Estremos,  on  their  road  to  Elvas,  knowing  that  in  a 
combined  army  no  officer  should  undertake  any  operation  which  may  be  intended 
for  others,  thereby  counteracting  each  other,  1  consulted  Lieu  tenant-General 
Herre  (Hope),  who  has  referred  me  to  your  excellency,  to  whom  in  consequence 
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I  send  Lieatenant^Colonel  the  Marquis  of  Terney,  my  qQarteraiaster-grenertl, 
that  he  may  deliver  you  this  letter,  and  explain  verbally  every  thing  you  ii»y 
wi^  to  know  which  relates  to  my  sovereign  and  the  good  of  my  country, 
already  so  much  indebted  to  the  English  nation. 

Giod  preserve  your  excellency  many  years. 

(Signed)   Fra^ncisco  dk  Paulo  Lsitb,  Lieutenant-General 

(Dated)  EstremoSy        September,  1808. 

To  the  most  illustrious  and  most  excellent 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE  TO 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  HOPE. 

Head-Quarters,  Benefice,  25th  Sept.  1808. 

Sir, 

Impediments  having  arisen  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  article  of  the  convention 
which  relates  to  the  cession  of  Elvas  by  the  French  to  the  British  army,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unexpected  and  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  coiomander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Estremadura,  in  bombarding  that  place,  and  endeavouring  to 
impose  upon  the  French  garrison  terms  of  capitulation  different  from  those  which 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  British  and  French  generals  in  chief ;  and  as  the 
British  corps  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  above  fortress,  and  to  hold  it  in  the 
name  of  the  prince  regent  until  re-enforced  by  a  body  of  Portuguese  troops  is 
not  of  sufficient  strength  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  insult,  should  the  general 
above-mentioned  persevere  in  the  contemptuous  and  hostile  disposition  he  has 
hitherto  shown ;  I  have  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  order  the  remainder  of 
your  division,  and  General  Paget*s  advanced  guard,  to  cross  the  Tague  and  to 
occupy  cantonments  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  above-mentioned.  In  the 
mean  time  Colonel  Graham  is  gone  to  Badajoz,  to  expostulate  with  General 
Galluzzo  on  the  singular  and  very  inexplicable  line  of  conduct  he  has  seen  cause 
to  adopt  .  .  . 

No.  XIIL 

JUSTIFICATORY  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OP 
SIR  JOHN  MOORE  AND  OTHER  PERSONa 

SECTION  I.  RELATING  TO  WANT  OP  M0NE7. 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  William  Bentinck.    October  22,  1803. 

**  Sir  David  Baird  has  unfortunately  been  sent  out  without  money.  He  has 
applied  to  me,  and  I  have  none  to  give  him.  ...  I  undertake  my  march  in 
the  hope  that  some  will  arrive;  if  it  does  not,  it  will  add  to  the  number  of  a 
great  many  distresses." 

Sir  John  Moore  to  General  Hope.    October  22, 180a 

Baird  has  sent  his  aiie-de-camp  Gordon  to  me :  he  is  without  money,  and 
his  troops  only  paid  to  September.    He  can  get  none  at  Corufia.** 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Sir  David  Baird.    October  22, 180a 

"  We  are  in  such  want  of  money  at  this  place,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  hare 
been  able  to  spare  8,000/.,  which  went  to  you  in  the  Champion  this  day." 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagh.    October  27. 
^  It  is  upon  the  general  assurance  of  the  Spanish  goTemment  that  I  am  leading 
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the  army  into  Spain  without  any  established  magazines.  In  this  situation  nothing 
is  more  essentially  requisite  than  money,  and  unfortunately  we  have  been  able 
to  procure  very  little  here.'* 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Mr.  Frere.   November  10, 1806. 

"  I  understand  from  Sir  David  Baird  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  lend  him 
40,000/.,  from  the  money  you  brouc^ht  with  you  from  England.  We  are  in  the 
greatest  distress  for  money.  I  doubt  if  there  is  wherewithal  afler  the  24th  of 
this  month  to  pay  the  troops  their  subsistence.'* 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagk.   November  24, 1808. 

I  am  without  a  shilling  of  money  to  pay^  and  I  am  in  daily  apprehension  that 
from  the  want  df  it  our  supplies  will  be  stopped.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  embarrassments  we  are  thrown  into  from  the  want  of  that  essential  article.** 

Admiral  De  Courcy  to  Mr.  Stuart.    Ooruha,  October  21, 1808. 

**Mr.  Frere  will  have  told  you  that  the  Semiramis  has  brought  a  million  of 
dollars,  in  order  to  be  at  his  disposal,  besides  50,000/.  in  dollars,  which  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Komana*s  army.  In  the  mean  time,  the  British 
troops  remain  in  their  transports  at  Coruiia,  uncertain  whether  they  shall  be 
invited  to  the  war,  and  withoiU  a  shilling  to  pay  their  expenses.^^ 

SECTION  II. — BELATINO  TO  BOADS. 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Qenerai  AnstnUher,  at  Almeida ;  dated  Lisbon^  Oct.  12, 1808. 

'*  A  division  under  Beresford  is  marching  upon  Coimbra,  and  a  part  of  it  will 
proceed  on  to  Oporto  or  not,  as  information  is  received  from  you,  that  the  road 
from  thence  to  Almeida  is  or  is  not  practicable.  Some  officers  of  the  Spanish 
engineers,  employed  in  the  quartermaster-generars  department,  with  commis- 
saries, are  sent  from  Madrid  to  obtain  information  on  the  subjects  you  will  want 
with  respect  to  roads,  subsistence,  etc.  etc.  from  Almeida  to  Burgos.** 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  William  Bentinck.    October  22, 1808. 

Colonel  Lopez  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  mrt  of  Spain;  but  what 
he  has  told  me  accords  with  other  information  I  had  before  received,  that  the 
great  Madrid  road  was  the  only  one  by  which  artillery  could  travel ;  the  French 
brought  theirs  from  Ciudad  Ilodrigo  to  Alcantara,  but  by  this  it  was  destroyed. 
•  .  •  .  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  information  of  roads,  and  the  diffi- 
calties  attending  the  subsistence  of  troops  through  Portugal,  are  greater  than 
you  can  believe.** 

Sir  John  Hope  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Madrid,  November  20. 

I  send  Wills  of  the  engineers  by  Placencia  to  Salamanca,  and  before  this 
time  I  suppose  he  may  have  made  his  report  to  you  of  the  roads  from  the  Tagua 

at  Almaraz  and  Puente  de  Cardinal  to  Salamanca  Delancy  is 

upon  this  road,  and  I  have  directed  him  to  communicate  with  you  at  Salamanca, 
as  soon  as  possible.** 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagh.    October  27,  1808. 

**  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  sending  Lieutenant-General  Hope,  with  the 
artillery,  etc,  by  the  great  road  leading  from  Badajoz  to  Madrid,  as  every  ir^for* 
motion  agreed  that  no  other  was  fit  for  the  artillery.** 

4l» 
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Substance  of  a  report  from  Captain  Carmiehaei  Smtfth  of  the  Engineers, 
26lh  December,  1808. 

The  country  round  about  Astorga  is  perfectly  open,  and  affords  do  advantife 
whatever  to  a  small  corps  to  enable  it  to  oppose  a  lar^e  force  with  any  prospect 
of  succe.^.  In  retreating,  however,  towards  Villa  Franca,  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  leagues  from  Astorga,  tlie  hills  approaching  each  other  form  some 
strong  ground ;  and  the  high  ground  in  particular  in  the  rear  of  the  village  of 
Rodrigatos  appears  at  first  sight  to  offer  a  most  advantageous  position.  One 
very  serious  objection  presents  itself  nevertheless  to  our  making  a  stand  near 
Rodrigatos,  or  indeed  at  any  position  before  we  come  to  the  villa<re  of  Las  Torres 
(about  one  league  from  Bembibre),  as  the  talus,  or  slope  of  the  ground,  from 
Manzanel  (close  to  Rodrigatos|)  until  Las  Torres,  would  be  in  favour  of  an  enemy, 
should  we  be  forced  at  Kodrigatos,  and  we  should  be  consequently  obliged  to 
retreat  down  hill  for  nearly  two  leagues,  the  enemy  having  every  advantage 
that  such  a  circumstance  would  naturally  give  them. 

From  Las  Torres  to  Bembibre  the  ground  becomes  more  open,  but  with  the 
disadvantage,  however,  of  the  slope  being  still  against  us.  From  Bembibre  to 
Villa  Franca  there  is  great  variety  of  ground,  but  no  position  that  cannot  easily 
be  turned,  excepting  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  Calcaveilos,  and  about  one  league 
in  front  of  Villa  Franca.  This  is  by  far  the  strongest  position  between  Astorga 
and  Villa  Franca.  It  is  also  necessary  to  add,  that  the  position  at  Rodrigatos 
can  easily  be  turned  by  the  Foncevadon  road  (which,  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Camina  Real,  was  the  high-road  towards  Coruna).  This  is  not  the  case 
with  the  position  in  front  of  Villa  Franca,  as  the  Foncevadon  road  joins  the 
Camina  Real  to  Galea vellos  in  front  of  the  proposed  position.'* 

3Sajor  Fletcher,  Royal  Engineers,  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Betanzos,  January  5, 

1809. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  your  excellency  that,  in  obedience  to  your 
orders,  I  have  examined  the  neck  of  land  between  the  harbour  of  Ferrol  and 
the  bridge  of  Pucnte  de  Humo.   This  ground  does  not  appear  to  possess  any 

position  that  has  not  several  defects  I  did  not  find  any  ground  so 

decidedly  advantageous  and  containing  a  small  space,  as  to  render  it  tenable  for 
the  vanguard  of  an  army  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  the  main  body.  ...  I 
should  have  sent  this  report  much  sooner,  but  found  it  impossible  to  procure  post- 
horses  until  my  arrival  at  Lugo,  and  since  that  time  I  have  had  very  bad  ones.*' 

Major  Fletcher,  to  Sir  John  Moore.    Corufia,  Jan.  6, 1808. 

"  I  am  therefore  led  to  suggest,  that  as  Coruiia  is  fortified,  reveted,  and  tole- 
rably flanked  (though  the  ground  about  it  is  certainly  not  favourable),  as  it  coold 
not  be  carried  by  a  couple-main  if  properly  defended,  as  it  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  cover  for  men,  and  as,  even  against  artillery,  it  might  make  resist- 
ance for  some  days,  it  may  be  worth  consideration  whether,  under  present  circum- 
stances, it  may  not  be  desirable  to  occupy  it  in  preference  to  the  peninsula  of 
Betanzos,  should  the  army  not  turn  ofi^  for  Vigo.'* 


BSCnON  ni. — KSULTUXQ  TO  EaUIPMBNT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  CastUreagh.    October  9, 180a 

"  At  this  instant  the  army  is  without  equipment  of  any  kind,  either  for  the 
carriage  of  the  light  baggage  of  regiments,  artillery  stores,  conimimriat  stores, 
or  other  appendages  of  an  army,  and  not  a  magazine  is  formed  on  any  of  tbf 
roates  by  which  we  are  to  march." 
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Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagh.    October  18, 1808. 

In  none  of  the  departments  is  their  any  want  of  zeal,  but  in  some  important 

ones  there  is  much  want  of  experience  I  have  no  hope  of  getting 

forward  at  present  with  more  than  the  light  baggage  of  the  troops,  the  ammuni- 
tion immediately  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  artillery,  and  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  medicines." 

Sir  John  Moore*8  Journal, 
''My  anxiety  is  to  get  out  of  the  ragged  roads  of  Portugal  before  the  rains." 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  William  Bentinck.    October  22, 1808. 

•*  The  season  of  the  year  admitting  of  no  delay,  there  was  a  necessity  for  begin- 
ning the  march,  and  trusting  for  information  and  supplies  as  we  get  on;  unfor- 
tunately our  commissariat  is  inexperienced,  and  a  ****  of  a  contractor,  Mr.  Sataro, 
has  deceived  us.*' 

Sir  David  Baird  to  Sir  John  Moore.    October  29, 1808. 

^  The  want  of  provisions  for  the  men  and  forage  for  the  horses  has  been  one 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  we  have  had  to  contend  with.  Nor  do  I  at  present 
feel  at  all  easy  on  this  subject  .  .  .  The  horses  are  suffering  very  severely, 
both  for  want  of  proper  accommodation  and  food.  .  .  .  From  Lord  Castle- 
reagh*s  letter,  I  was  led  to  expect  that  every  preparation  for  our  equipment  had 
been  made  previous  to  our  leaving  England  ;  I  need  hardly  say  how  diJQferent  the 
case  was,  and  how  much  I  have  ^en  disappointed.*' 

Mr,  Stuart  to  Sir  John  Moore.    November  17,  1808. 

**  The  continued  slowness  of  the  junta  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  offer  for 
the  want  of  proper  arrangements  on  the  routes  for  the  reception  of  the  English 
troops." 

SECTION  IV. — RELATING  TO  THE  WANT  OF  INFOKXATION. 

Sir  John  Moore^s  Journal.   November  28, 1806. 

"I  am  not  in  communication  with  any  of  the  (Spanish)  generals,  and  neither 
know  their  plans  nor  those  of  their  government  No  channel  of  information  has 
been  opened  to  me,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  force  or  situation  of  the 
enemy,  but  what,  as  a  stranger,  I  pick  up." 

Sir  John  Moore's  Journal.  Salamanca. 

It  is  singular  that  the  French  have  penetrated  so  &r  (Valladolid),  and  yet 
no  sensation  has  been  made  upon  the  people.  They  seem  to  remain  quiet,  and 
the  information  was  not  known  through  any  other  channel  but  that  of  a  letter 
from  the  captain-general  of  the  province  to  me." 

Sir  David  Baird  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Attorga^  November  19, 1808. 

^  The  local  authorities  have  not  only  failed  in  affording  us  the  least  benefit  in 
that  respect  (supplies),  but  have  neglected  to  give  us  any  kind  of  information  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  armies  or  the  motions  of  the  enemy." 

Sir  David  Baird  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Astorga^  2Sd  November. 
'*  It  is  clearly  apparent  how  very  much  exaggerated  the  accounts  generally 
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circulated  of  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  armies  have  been.  .  .  .  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  I  have  not  procured  the  least  intelligence,  or  received  any  sort 
of  communication  from  any  of  the  official  authorities  at  Madrid,  or  either  of  the 
Spanish  generals." 


Sir  David  Baird  to  Sir  John  Moore.    Villa  Franca,  Dec.  12, 1808. 

**I  also  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Romana;  you  will  be  fully  able 
to  appreciate  the  degree  of  reliance  that  may  be  placed  on  the  verbal  communi- 
cation made  to  him  by  the  extraordinary  courier  from  Madrid.  It  was  from  the 
same  kind  of  authority  that  he  derived  the  information  he  conveyed  to  me  of  a 
supposed  brilliant  afiair  at  Somosierra,  which  turned  out  to  be  aa  inconsiderable 
skirmish  altogether  undeserving  of  notice.*' 


Colonel  Graham  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Madrid,  Oct.  4, 1808. 

The  deputies  sent  over  knew  nothing  but  just  concerning  their  own  provinces, 
and,  pour  se  faire  valoir,  they  exaggerated  every  thing ;  for  example,  those  of 
the  Asturias  talked  louder  than  any  body,  and  the  Asturias  as  yet  have  never 
produced  a  man  to  the  army ;  thus  government,  with  all  their  wish  to  get  infor- 
mation (which  cannot  be  doubted),  failed  in  the  proper  means.'* 


Lord  Wm.  Bentinck  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Madrid,  Nov.  20, 1808. 

I  must  at  the  same  time  take  the  liberty  of  stating  my  belief,  that  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  upon  the  correctness  of  information,  even  if  such  information 
should  not  be  kept  back,  which  does  not  come  through  the  channel  of  a  British 
officer.  It  is  the  choice  of  officers  rather  than  the  system,  that  seems  to  have 
ftiled.** 


Mr.  Stuart  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Madrid,  Nov.  19, 1808. 

**In  your  direct  communications  with  Spanish  generals,  you  must,  however, 
be  contented  with  their  version  of  the  state  of  afiairs,  which  I  do  not  think  can 
always  be  relied  on,  because  they  only  put  matters  in  the  view  in  which  they 
wish  you  to  see  them." 

Mr.  Stuart  to  Sir  John  Moore.   November  29. 

^  The  calculation  of  force  which  the  junta  hope  may  be  united  in  the  army 
under  your  command  will  be  as  follows,  if  no  impediment  prevents  the  difier- 
ent  corps  reaching  the  points  selected  for  their  junction. 

Remark!  by  Colonel  Napier. 

Britiih   35.000  They  were  only  23,500. 

La  Romana   20,000  .   .  .   only  5,000  anned. 

San  Juan   15,000  Totally  dispersed. 

Levies  from  the  aouth,  say  10,000  None  ever  arrived. 

80,000  Real  total,  28,500 


Ideut.  Boothhy,  royal  engineers,  to  Sir  John  Moore.   La  PueUa,  Jan.  1, 1800. 

"  I  shall  consider  of  any  means  that  may  more  completely  ensure  the  earliest 
information  of  the  enemy's  movements  towards  this  quarter ;  but  the  Spaniards 
are  the  most  difficult  people  in  the  world  to  employ  in  this  way,  they  are  so  slow, 
so  talkative,  and  so  credulous." 
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SECTION  V. — RELATING  TO  THE  CONDUCT  OP  THE  LOCAL  JUNTAS. 

Sir  David  Baird  to  Sir  John  Moore.    Carurla,  Oct.  24,  1808. 

"The  answer  of  the  supreme  government  to  our  application,  as  read  by  Mr. 
Prere  last  night  in  the  presence  of  the  junta  of  this  province,  is  certainly  very 
different  from  what  I  expected.  Instead  of  expressing  an  anxiety  to  promote  our 
views,  and  dissatisfaction  at  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  measures 
by  the  Gallician  government,  it  merely  permits  us  to  land  here  in  the  event  of 
its  bein^  found  impracticable  to  send  us  by  sea  to  St.  Andero,  and  directs  that, 
if  our  disembarkation  takes  place,  it  should  be  made  in  detachments  of  2,000  or 
3,000  men  each !  to  be  successively  pushed  on  into  Castile,  without  waiting  for 
the  necessary  equipment  of  mules  and  horses.'' 

Sir  David  Baird  to  Sir  John  Moore.    CoruHa,  November  7. 
**  We  have  received  no  sort  of  assistance  from  the  government" 

Sir  David  Baird  to  Sir  John  Moore.    Astorga^  Nov.  19. 

Had  the  Spanish  government  afforded  us  any  active  assistance,  the  state  of 
our  equipments  would  have  been  much  more  advanced." 

Colonel  Graham  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Madrid,  Oct.  4, 1808. 

"  All  this,  instead  of  at  once  appointing  the  fittest  men  in  the  country  to  be 
ministers,  looks  much  like  private  interest  and  patronage  being  the  objects  more 
than  the  public  good." 

Colonel  Graham  to  Sir  John  Moore.    Tudela,  Nov.  9, 1808. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  Aragonese  army  will  come  over  to  fill  it"  (the  line)  *•  up, 
but  being  an  independent  command,  no  order  has  yet  been  sent.  An  express 
went  after  Palafox,  who  will  return  here  this  morning,  and  then  it  is  hoped  that 
he  will  send  an  order  to  General  O^Neii  at  Sanguessa  to  march  instantly  ;  and 
further  it  is  hoped  that  General  O'Neil  will  obey  this  order  without  waiting  for 
one  from  his  immediate  chief,  Palafox,  the  captain-general  of  Aragon,  who  is  at 
Zaragoza ;  at  all  events,  there  is  a  loss  of  above  twenty-four  hours  by  the  happy 
system  of  independent  commands,  which  may  make  the  difference  of  our  having 
18,000  men  more  or  less  in  the  battle  that  may  be  fought  whenever  the  FrencE 
are  ready.  .  .  .  Making  me  compliments  of  there  being  no  secrets  with 
their  allies,  they"  (the  members  of  the  council  of  war)  »*  obliged  me  to  sit  down, 
which  I  did  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  enough  to  be  quite  satisfied  of  the  miserable 
system  established  by  this  junta.  ...  In  short,  I  pitied  poor  Castafios  and 
poor  Spain,  and  came  away  disgusted  to  the  greatest  degree." 

Colonel  Graham  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck.    CentruenigOy  Nov.  13, 1808. 

If  any  thing  can  make  the  junta  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  their  conduct, 
this  will.  It  would  indeed  have  been  more  felt  if  a  great  part  of  the  division 
had  been  lost,  as  might  well  have  happened.  But  the  difficulty  of  passing  so 
many  men  with  artillery,  and  in  small  boats,  and  the  time  that  would  have  been 
required  so  great,  that  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  these  people  can  be  so  foolish 
as  ever  seriously  to  have  entertained  the  idea.  But  with  whatever  intentions, 
whether  merely  as  a  pretence  for  assuming  the  command  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
tating Castano^;  whether  from  the  silly  vanity  of  exercising  power,  and  doing 
something  which,  if  by  great  good  luck  it  had  succeeded,  might  have  proved 
what  might  be  done  with  a  more  active  commander;  or  whether  from  a  real 
conviction  of  the  excellence  of  the  scheme, — it  must  be  equally  evident  to 
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every  military  man,  indeed  to  every  man  of  common  eense,  that  it  is  impo6sible 
things  can  succeed  in  this  way ;  and  then  the  junta  itself  interferes,  and  to 
worse  purpose." 

Castanos's  Vindication, 

The  nation  is  deceived  in  a  thousand  ways ;  as  an  example,  it  is  believed 
that  our  armies  were  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  reckoning  80,000 
men  that  of  the  centre,  when  your  excellencies"  (the  junta)  knew  that  it  only 
amounted  to  26,000  men.  .  .  .  Madrid  possessed  money  and  riches ;  the 
nobles  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  capital  wished  to  give  both  the  one  and  the 
other ;  but  whilst  the  armies  were  suffering  the  horrors  of  famine,  naked,  and 
miserable,  the  possessions  and  jewels  of  the  good  Spaniards  remained  quiet  in 
Madrid,  and  they  might  be  soon  seized  by  the  tyrant,  as  they  were  in  the  end.** 

StuarVs  Despatck,  August  7, 180a 

"  No  province  shares  the  succours  granted  by  Great  Britian,  although  they 
may  not  be  actually  useful  to  themselves.  No  gun-boats  have  been  sent  from 
Ferrol  to  protect  St.  Ander  or  the  coast  of  Biscay ;  and  the  Asturians  have  in 
vain  asked  for  artillery  from  the  depdts  of  Gallicia.  The  stores  landed  at  Giboo, 
and  not  used  by  the  Asturians,  have  remained  in  that  port  and  in  Oviedo,  although 
they  would  have  afforded  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  army  of  General  Blake.  The 
money  brought  by  the  Pluto  for  Leon,  which  has  not  raised  a  man,  remains  in 
the  port  where  it  was  landed.'* 

Major  Cox  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.   Seville,  August  3, 180a 

**I  freely  confess  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  degree  of  apprehension  that 
this  ffreat  and  glorious  cause  may  be  ruined  by  the  t^eful  effTects  of  jealoosf 
and  division." 

Major  Cox  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.   August  27. 

•*  The  fact  is,  their"  (the  junta  of  Seville)  "  attention  has  been  for  some  time 
past  so  much  occupied  by  vain  and  frivolous  disputes,  and  by  views  of  private 
mterest  and  advantage,  and  they  seem  to  have  neglected  entirely  every  concern 
of  real  importance,  and  almost  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  general  interests  of  the 

country  A  million  of  dollars  have,  I  understand,  been  sent  oat 

...  It  certainly  would  not  be  prudent  to  intrust  so  large  a  sum  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  temporary  government  of  a  particular  province,  without  having  a 
sufficient  security  for  its  proper  application.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  leas 
money  which  is  given  to  them  the  better,  until  the  general  government  is  formed. 
This  junta  have  shown  too  evident  signs  of  a  wish  to  aggrandize  themselves,  and 
a  disinclination  to  afford  those  aids  to  other  provinces,  which  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  grant,  not  to  afford  just  grounds  of  suspicion,  that  their  boasted  lovalty 
and  patriotism  have  at  times  been  mixed  with  unworthy  considerations  of  eeU- 
interest  and  personal  advantage." 

3ffl;or  Cox  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.    September  5. 

"  By  Mr.  Duff^s  present  instructions,  he  would  have  had  no  option"  (distribut- 
ing the  money),  "  even  though  the  iniquitous  project  of  partition,  which  your 
excellency  knows  was  once  contemplated,  were  still  in  existence." 

Major  Cox  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.    September  7. 

**  A  dispute  between  the  two  juntas"  (Seville  and  Grenada),  *•  which  had  nearly 
been  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  would  probably  have  ended 
in  open  hostilitv,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  moderate,  but  decided,  con- 
duct of  General  Castofios." 
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Major  Cox  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.    Seville,  September  10. 

"The  supreme  junta  of  Seville  have  latterly  manifested  very  different  views, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  seem  almost  to  have  lost  si^ht  of  the  common  cause, 
and  to  be  wholly  addicted  to  their  particular  interest.  Instead  of  directing  their 
efforts  to  the  restoration  of  their  legitimate  sovereign  and  the  established  form 
of  national  government,  the^  are  seeking  the  means  of  fixing  the  permanency 
of  their  own,  and  endeavouring  to  separate  its  interests  from  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  Spain.  To  what  other  purpose  can  be  attributed  the  order  given  to 
General  Castafios,  not  to  march  on  any  account  beyond  Madrid  1  To  what  the 
instructions  given  to  their  deputy,  Don  Andrea  Miniano,  to  uphold  the  authority 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  junta  of  Seville ;  to  distinguish  the  army  to 
which  he  is  attached  by  the  name  of  the  army  of  Andalusia;  to  preserve  con- 
stantly the  appellation,  and  not  to  receive  any  orders  but  what  came  directly 
from  this  government]  And  above  all,  what  other  motive  could  induce  the 
strong  and  decided  measure  of  enforcing  obedience  to  those  orders,  by  withhold- 
ing from  General  Castanos  the  means  of  maintaining  his  troops,  in  case  of  his 
refusing  to  comply  with  them?  ....  What  has  been  the  late  occupation 
of  the  junta  of  Seville!  Setting  aside  the  plans  which  were  formed  for  aug- 
menting the  Spanish  army  in  their  provinces,  and  neglecting  the  consideration 
of  those  which  have  been  proposed  in  their  stead,  their  attention  has  been  taken 
up  in  the  appointment  of  secretaries  to  the  different  departments  in  disposing 
of  places  of  emolument,  in  making  promotions  in  the  army,  appointing  canons  in 
the  Church,  and  instituting  orders  of  knighthood.  Such  steps  as  Uiese  make 
their  designs  too  evident*' 

Captain  Carrol  to  Sir  David  Baird.   Llanes,  Dec,  17, 1808. 

**  This  province"  (Asturias),  "  the  first  to  declare  war  with  France,  has,  during 
seven  months,  taken  no  steps  that  I  can  discover  to  make  arrangements  against 
the  event  of  the  enemy's  entering  the  province.  .  .  .  What  has  been  done 
with  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  came  from  England  1  you  will  naturally  ask. 
Plundered  and  misapplied :  every  person  who  bad  or  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
money  concerns  endeavouring  to  keep  in  hand  all  he  can,  and  ready,  let 
afi&irs  turn  out  as  they  may,  to  help  himself.*' 

General  Broderick  to  Mr.  Stuart.   Reynosa,  llth  Sept.  1808. 

"  The  fact  is,  the  junta  of  Gallicia  think  that  this  army  having  marched  to 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  these  countries,  the  latter  ou^ht  to  pay  the 
expense,  and  therefore  refuse  the  supplies,  which  Blake  is  unwillmg  to  press." 

Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.   Seville,  Sept.  19, 1806. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  professions  of  the  junta,  their  conduct  has  evidently 
&llen  short  of  them,  and  i  think  it  would  bie  very  desirable  that  more  money 
should  not  fall  into  their  hands." 

Major  Cox  to  Sir  H.  Dalrymple.    Seville,  lOth  and  27/*  July. 

The  proclamation  of  Florida  Blanca  was  received  here  some  time  ago,  bat 
was  carefully  suppressed  by  the  government" 

Other  publications,  containing  maxims  similar  to  those  inculcated  by  the 
proclamation  of  Florida  Blanca,  have  appeared,  but  are  suppressed  here  with 
equal  care." 

SECTION  YI.— CBNTHAL  JU19TA. 

Mr.  Stuart  to  Mr.  Canning.    Sept.  26, 1808. 
**  I  have  heard  of  seyeral  circamstances  since  my  arrival  at  AraDjnez,  which 
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throw  a  light  upon  tho  conduct  of  General  Cuesta,  and,  if  well  founded,  go  ftr 
to  prove  the  existence  of  projects  incompatible  with  the  formation  of  any  re- 
gular  government  in  the  country.  I  cannot  say  they  arc  openly  avowed  by 
either  party,  although  the  measures  of  precaution,  which  the  leading  memben 
of  the  junta  have  deemed  expedient,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  whispers  which 
circulate  are  not  altogether  without  foundation.  It  is  said  that  the  difficulty  of 
forming  a  central  junta  induced  Cuesta  to  propose  to  Casta Aos  the  es^abli&hmeflt 
of  a  military  power,  alleging  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  corps  ander 
his  command,  he  would  take  on  himself  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  centnl 
junta,  and  that  his  influence  with  the  officers  in  other  parts  of  Spain  wouM 
enable  him  to  crush  all  opposition,  by  the  instant  disorganization  of  the  pro?i- 
aional  government  in  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  And  I  know,  indeed,  thtt 
the  movement  of  Cuesta  from  Arevolo  to  Segovia  gave  so  much  alarm  at  Madrid, 
and  so  fully  convinced  the  public  that  he  was  go'mv  to  carry  this  design  into 
execution,  that  Castnnos  was  formally  requested  to  give  orders  for  the  approacli 
of  a  divit'ion  to  Madrid,  to  be  ready  to  oppose  any  acts  of  violence  calculated  to 
bias  the  determination  of  the  persons  about  to  form  the  government.** 

Mr.  Stuarl  to  Mr,  Canning.    Oct.  9, 1808. 

•*  I  have  received  the  paper  (of  which  I  enclose  a  copy)  from  the  supreme 
junta.  Although  somewhat  startled  at  the  exorbitancy  of  the  demand,  I  wis 
no  less  so  at  the  language  in  which  the  demand  is  conveyed,  and  the  conve^ 
sation  I  have  subsequently  had  upon  tho  subject  However  willing  I  am  to 
make  every  possible  allowance  for  the  embarrassments  of  this  rising  govenh 
ment,  and  the  inexperience  or  intemperance  of  many  among'  its  members,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  generosity  of  Great  Britain  not  only  called  for  sooie 
acknowledgment  of  what  had  been  already  done  in  favour  of  Spain,  but  that  it 
likewise  might  have  deserved  a  petition  couched  in  terms  less  resembling  t 
military  requisition.  When  it  was  observed  to  M.  de  Villar  (the  autlior  of  the 
note)  that  *  the  demand  for  specie  much  exceeded  the  means  of  any  country  in 
the  world,*  he  said  credit  or  specie  was  mdiflerent,  provided  they  could  obtain  t 
part  of  what  was  requisite  for  present  services.  M.  de  Jovellufios  was  not  so 
moderate,  and  literally  proposed  that  I  should  draw  bills  at  once  on  the  treasury 
for  the  whole,  or  at  least  engage  the  faith  of  his  majebty^s  government  by  such 
a  promise  as  should  enable  them  to  raise  money  by  anticipation,  upon  my  signa- 
ture, until  the  arrival  of  a  British  subsidy  ...  It  was  seriously  demanded 
also,  that  the  English  government  should  seize  the  sums  which  the  Prince  of 
Peace  and  other  friends  of  the  French  interest  are  supposed  to  have  in  the 
English  iiinds;  nor  could  m^  explanation,  citing  several  well-known  instances 
to  prove  the  impossibility  ot  such  a  measure,  and  the  determination  to  keep 
inviolable  whatever  was  depasited  under  the  guardianship  of  the  public  faith, 
prevent  M.  de  Jovellonos  and  others  from  testifying  some  ill-humour  and  incre- 
dulity at  my  answer." 

Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Madrid,  Oct.  4,  IdOa 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  new  government  do  not  seem  to  proceed  with  the 
despatch  and  energy  which  the  critical  situation  of  the  country  demands.'* 

Ditto  to  Sir  H,  Bwrrard.   Madrid,  Oct,  8. 

**In  my  last  letter  I  adverted  to  the  inactivity  and  apparent  supinenea 
which  prevailed  in  the  central  council  in  regard  to  the  military,  as  well  as  tD 
the  other  business  of  the  government.** 

Ditto  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Aoo.  8. 

*•  But  it  is  upon  the  spot  where  the  exact  state  of  the  armies,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary inefficiency  of  the  government,  whose  past  conduct  'promises  so  littk 
fiir  the  future,  are  known,  that  the  danger  must  be  more  justly  appreciated. 
•  •  •  The  most  simple  order,  however  urgent  the  case,  cannot  be  obtained 
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from  the  ^ernmeat  without  a  difficulty,  solicitation,  and  delay  that  is  quite 
incredible/' 

Sir  John  Hope  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Madrid,  Nov.  20, 1808. 

«*  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  they"  (the  junta)  "  are  altogether  without  a  plan 
as  to  their  future  military  operations,  either  in  the  case  of  success  or  misfortune. 
Every  branch  is  affected  by  the  disjointed  and  inefficient  construction  of  their 
govenunenL" 

Mr.  Stuart  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Madrid,  Oct.  18, 1808. 

•«  Lord  William  Bentinck,  as  well  as  myself,  have  made  repeated  representar 
tions,  and  I  have  ^iven  in  paper  afler  paper  to  obtain  something  like  prompti- 
tude and  vigour ;  but  though  loaded  with  fair  promises  in  the  commencement, 
we  scarcely  quit  the  mem&rs  of  the  junta  before  their  attention  is  absorbed  in 
petty  pursuits  and  the  wrangling  which  impedes  even  the  simplest  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  interior  government  of  a  country.  ...  In  short,  we  are  doing 
what  we  can,  not  what  we  wish ;  and  I  assure  you  we  have  infkmous  tools  to 
work  with." 

Ditto.    SeviUe,  Jan.  2, 1609. 

^  Morla*s  treason  is  abused,  but  passed  over ;  and  the  arrival  of  m^ ney  from 
Mexico,  which  is  really  the  arrival  of  spoil  for  the  French,  seems  to  have  extin- 
guished every  sentiment  the  bad  views  and  the  desperate  state  of  things  ought 
to  have  created." 

DUto.   Jan.  10, 1809. 

'*  Castafioe,  Heredia,  Castelar,  and  (jalluzzo,  are  all  here.  These  unfortunate 
officers  are  either  prisoners  or  culprits,  waiting  the  decision  of  government  on 
their  conduct  in  the  late  transactions.  If  the  state  of  affairs  should  allow  the 
government  to  continue  in  existence,  they  will  probably  wait  many  months;  for 
no  determination  is  to  be  expected  from  people  who  have  in  no  one  instance 
punished  guilt  or  rewarded  merit  since  they  ruled  the  country.  The  junta 
indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  is  at  present  absoluely  null,  and  although  they  represent 
the  sovereign  authority,  I  have  never  witnessed  the  exercise  of  their  power  for 
the  public  good." 

Mr.  Frere  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Los  Santos,  Dec.  16, 1808. 

**  The  subject  of  the  ships  in  Cadiz  had  not  escaped  me,  but  I  thought  it  so 
very  dangerous  to  susfgest  to  the  junta  any  idea  except  that  of  living  and  dying 
on  Spanish  ground,  that  I  avoided  the  mention  of  any  subject  that  would  seem 
to  imply  that  I  entertained  any  other  prospecta" 


SECTION  VII. — BELATING  TO  THE  PASSIVE  STATE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Sir  John  Moore's  Journal.   Dec.  9, 1808. 

"  In  this  part  the  people  are  passive.  Wo  find  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get 
people  to  bring  in  information." 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Mr.  Frere.   Sahagun,  Dec.  23, 1808. 

"  If  the  Spaniards  are  enthusiastic,  or  much  interested  in  this  cause,  their 
conduct  is  the  most  extraordinary  that  was  ever  exhibited." 
VOL.  I.  42 
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Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagh,   Aslorga,  Dec.  31, 1808. 

**  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  where  contrary  to  his  promise,  and  to  my  expecUr 
tion,  I  found  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops.  Nobody 
can  describe  his  troops  to  be  worse  than  he  does,  and  he  complains  as  mochai 
we  do  of  the  indifference  of  the  inhabitants,  his  disappointment  at  their  wantol 
enthusiasm ;  and  said  to  me,  in  direct  terms,  that  bad  he  known  how  thii^ 
were,  he  neither  would  have  accepted  the  command,  nor  have  returned  to  Sptin. 
With  all  this,  however,  he  talks  of  attacks  and  movements  which  are  qoite 
absurd,  and  then  returns  to  the  helpless  state  of  his  army  and  of  the  coontry.** 

Mr.  Stuart  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Nov.  17, 1808. 
The  tranquillity  of  Madrid  is  truly  wonderful** 

Sir  David  Baird  to  Sir  John  Moore.    Dec.  6. 

•*  Destitute  as  we  are  of  magazines,  and  without  receiving  even  a  show  of 
assistance  either  from  the  government  or  inhabitants  of  the  country,  vtho,  on  tbe 
contrary,  in  many  instances,  even  thwarted  our  plans  and  measures,  we  could 
not  have  advanced  without  exposing  ourselves  to  almost  certain  destructioiL'* 

Sir  David  Baird  to  Lord  CastUreagh.   Astorga^  Nov.  22, 1808. 

Major  Stuart,  of  the  95th  regiment,  who  was  despatched  in  front  of  thii 
place  to  obtain  information,  reports  that  the  inhabitants  appear  perfectly  depressed 
Dy  their  losses,  and  seem  to  abandon  all  hope  of  making  a  successful  resistance:" 

Captain  Carrol  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Dec.  17, 180a 

On  my  arrival  at  Oviedo  all  was  confusion  and  dismay ;  the  canfidence 

between  the  people,  the  army,  and  the  junta  destroyed  Is  it  to  be 

expected  that  the  peasantr^r  can  be  as  hearty  in  the  cause  of  patriotism  as  if 
they  were  treated  with  justice  1" 

Lieut.  Boothby  to  Sir  J.  Moore.   La  Puebloj  Jan.  1,  1809. 

**  The  Spanish  soldiers  now  here  (about  seven  hundred)  are  merely  on  theii 
way  to  the  Marquis  dc  la  Romana ;  and  as  to  any  neighbouring  passes,  there  are 
no  people  whom  I  can  call  upon  to  occupy  them,  or  should  expect  to  defend 
them,  however  naturally  strong  they  may  be,  for  I  see  no  people  who  are 
thinking  of  the  enemy*s  advance  with  any  sentiments  beyond  passive  dishke, 
and  hopes  of  protection  from  God  and  the  £nglish  army.** 

Extract  from  General  Fane's  Journal^  1808-9. 

"  Five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  of  our  marches  have  been  in  Spain, 
and  notwithstanding  all  we  have  read  about  Spanish  patriotism,  we  have  never 
been  joined  by  one  man,  nor  have  we  seen  one  corps  in  arms.  The  people  ha?e 
offered  us  no  assistance;  while  not  even  a  cart  or  a  guide  could  be  procured  bat 
by  force  J  and  by  that  measure  we  have  generally  been  obliged  to  obtain  our 
quartera  How  our  ministers  could  have  TOen  so  deceived  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country  is  inconceivable." 

The  Pnnce  ofNeufchatel  to  the  Duke  qfDalmaHa.   Dec.  10, 1808. 

'*  The  city  of  Madrid  is  quite  tranquil,  the  shops  are  all  open,  the  public 
amusements  are  resumed." 
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General  Thouvenot  to  the  Prince  of  NeufchateL   St.  Sebastian,  29th  Nov.  1808. 

**  The  successes  obtained  by  the  armies  of  the  emperor,  and  those  which  are 
also  foreseen,  begin  to  make  a  sensible  impression  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
country,  who  become  from  day  to  day  more  affable  towards  the  French,  and 
more  disposed  to  consider  the  king  as  their  legitimate  sovereign.^' 

Hie  Commandant  Meslin  to  the  Prince  of  NeufchateL  Vittoria,  29th  Nov.  1808. 

The  public  feeling  is  still  bad,  still  incredulous  of  our  successes.  .  •  .  As  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  it  appears  certain." 

Mr.  Frere  to  Sir  John  Moore.   Merida,  Dec.  14, 1808. 

A  thousand  barriers  would  be  interposed  against  that  deluge  of  panic  which 
sometimes  overwhelms  a  whole  nation,  and  of  which  at  one  time  I  was  afraid 

I  saw  the  beginning  in  this  country  The  extinction  of  the  popular 

enthusiasm  in  this  country,  and  the  means  which  exist  for  reviving  it,  would 
lead  to  a  very  long  discussion." 


SECTION  VIII. — ^MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lord  Collingwood  to  Sir  H.  Dalrymple.    Ocean,  Cadiz,  June  23, 1808. 

"  At  Minorca  and  Majorca  they  describe  themselves  to  be  strong,  and  having 
nothing  to  apprehend.  However,  they  made  the  proposal  for  entering  into  a 
convention  with  us  for  their  defence,  and  in  the  course  of  it  demanded  money, 
arms,  and  the  protection  of  the  fleet.  When,  in  return  for  them,  it  was  required 
that  their  fleet  should  be  given  up  to  us,  to  be  held  for  their  king,  Ferdinand,  or 
that  a  part  of  them  should  join  our  squadron  against  the  enemy,  they  rejected  all 
those  proposals:  so  that  whatever  we  did  for  them  was  to  be  solely  for  the 
honour  of  having  their  friendship." 

Captain  Whittingham  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.   June  12, 1808. 

**  I  returned  to  Xerez  at  three  o*clock,  A.  M.  The  general  sent  for  me,  and 
requested  I  would  go  without  delay  to  Gibraltar,  and  inform  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  that  he  at  present  occupied  Carmona  with  tliree  thousand 
men  (regulars),  having  his  head-quarters  at  Utrera,  where  his  regular  force 
would  amount  to  twelve  thousand  men ;  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  attempt 
to  defend  Seville ;  that  the  heavy  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  eighty  pieces, 
was  already  embarked  for  Cadiz,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  wanting 
for  the  defence  of  its  works;  and  that  every  thing  was  prepared  for  burninc^ 
the  harness,  timbers,  etc.  etc.,  of  the  fleld-picces;  that  he  intended  to  faU 
gradually  back  upon  Cadiz,  if  forced  to  retreat;  and  that  he  did  not  at  present 
desire  that  any  English  troops  should  be  landed  till  their  numbers  should  amount 
to  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  lest  the  ardour  of  the  people  should  oblige  him  to 
commence  an  offensive  system  of  warfare  before  the  concentration  of  a  consi- 
derable Spanish  and  English  force  should  aflbrd  reasonable  hopes  of  success." 

Captain  Whittingham  to  Sir  H,  Dalrymple.    Utrera,  June  29, 1808. 

"  The  president  approves  of  the  idea,  condemned  the  policy  which  had  led 
Spain  to  attempt  to  establish  manufactories  by  force,  and  showed  clearly  that 
the  result  had  been  the  loss  of  a  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue,  the  increase 
of  smuggling,  and  consequently  an  enormous  expense,  in  the  payment  of  nearly 
one  hur^red  thousand  custom  or  rather  excise  oflScers,  distributed  about  the 
country,  and  the  ruin  of  numberless  families  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate profit  to  engage  in  illicit  traflic." 
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Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Sir  K  Dalrymple.   Madrid^  Oct.  2, 180a 

«•  A  passage  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter,  of  which  I  received  from  you  a  copjr, 
instructed  you,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  government 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  Though  not  positively  directed  by  you  to  ask 
this  information,  yet  the  occasion  appeared  to  make  the  question  so  natural,  and 
seemingly  of  course,  and  even  necessary,  that  I  availed  myself  of  it,  and  gave  to 
General  Castauos,  to  be  laid  before  Count  Florida  Blanca,  a  memorandum  of 
which  I  enclose  a  copy,  marked  A." 

Extract  from  the  Copy  marked  A, 

It  seems  probable,  in  such  case,  that  no  diversion  could  be  more  efiectnal 
Off  more  formidable  to  Bonaparte  than  the  march  of  a  large  combined  British 
and  Spanish  army  over  the  Pyrenees,  into  that  part  of  France  where  there  are 
no  fortified  places  to  resist  their  passage,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and 
into  that  part  where  great  disaffection  is  still  believed  to  exist." 


No-  XIV. 

JUSTIFICATORY  EXTRACTS  FROM  SIR  JOHN  MOORFS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Mr.  Frere.   Salamanea,  Nov.  27,  180a 

The  movements  of  the  French  give  us  little  time  for  discussion.  As  eooo 
as  the  British  army  has  formed  a  junction,  I  must,  upon  the  supposition  that 
Castanos  is  either  beaten  or  has  retreated,  march  upon  Madrid,  and  throw 
myself  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  thus  run  all  risks  and  share  the  fortunes  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  or  I  must  fall  back  upon  Portugal. . . .  The  movement  into 
Spain  is  one  of  greater  hazard,  as  my  retreat  to  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar  must  be 
very  uncertain.  1  shall  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  perhaps 
this  is  worthy  of  risk,  if  the  government  and  people  of  Spain  are  thought  to 
have  still  sufficient  energy,  and  the  means  to  recover  from  their  defeats;  and 
by  collecting  in  the  south  be  able,  with  the  aid  of  the  British  army,  to  resist, 
and  finally  repel,  the  formidable  attack  which  is  prepared  against  tbem.^ 

Sir  John  Mooters  JournaL    Salamanca,  Nov.  30,  1806. 

In  the  ni^ht  of  the  28th  I  received  an  express  from  Mr.  Stuart,  at  Madrid, 
containing  a  Tetter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Doyle,  announcing  the  defeat  of 
Castanos*  army  near  Tudela.  They  seem  to  have  made  but  little  resistance, 
and  arc,  like  Blake*s,  flying;  this  renders  my  junction  with  Baird  so  extremely 
hazardous  that  I  dare  not  attempt  it;  but  even  were  it  made,  what  chance  has 
this  army,  now  that  all  those  of  Spain  are  beaten,  to  stand  against  the  force 
which  roust  be  brought  against  it?  The  French  have  eighty  tliousand  men  in 
Spain,  and  thirty  thousand  were  to  arrive  in  twenty  days  from  the  15th  of  this 
month.  As  long  as  Castanos'  army  remained  there  was  a  hope,  but  I  now  see 
none.   I  am  therefore  determined  to  withdraw  the  army." 

Ditto.   Dec.  9. 

"After  Castafios'  defeat,  the  French  marched  for  Madrid,  the  inhabitants 
flew  to  arms,  barricadoed  their  streets,  and  swore  to  die  rather  than  submit. 
This  has  arrested  the  progress  of  the  French,  and  Madrid  still  holds  out :  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  enthusiasm  shown ;  there  is  a  chance  that  the  example  may 
be  followed,  and  the  people  be  roused ;  in  which  case  there  is  still  a  chance 
that  this  country  may  be  saved.   Upon  this  chance  I  have  stopped  Baird*s 
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retreat,  and  am  taking  measures  to  form  our  junction  whilst  the  French  are 
wholly,  occupied  with  Madrid.  We  are  hound  not  to  abandon  the  cause  as 
long  ai  there  is  hope ;  but  the  courage  of  the  populace  of  Madrid  may  fail,  or  at 
any  rate  they  may  not  be  able  to  resist ;  in  short,  in  a  moment  things  may  be  as 
bad  as  ever,  unless  the  whole  country  is  animated  and  flock  to  the  aid  of  the 
capital,  and  in  this  part  the  people  are  passive.*' 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagh.    Salamanca^  Dec.  10, 1800. 

I  certainly  think  the  cause  desperate,  because  I  see  no  determined  spirit 
any  where,  unless  it  be  at  Zaragoza.  There  is,  however,  a  chance,  and  whilst 
there  is  that,  I  think  myself  bound  to  run  all  risks  to  support  it  I  am  now 
differently  situated  from  what  I  was  when  Castanos  was  defeated:  I  have 
been  joined  by  General  Hope,  the  artillery,  and  all  the  cavalry  (Lord  Pa^et, 
with  three  regiments,  is  at  Toro);  and  my  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird  is 
secure,  though  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  I  ordered  him  to  return  to 
Astorga." 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagh.   Salamanca,  Dec.  12. 

**  I  shall  threaten  the  French  communications  and  create  a  diversion,  if  the 
Spaniards  can  avail  themselves  of  it ;  but  the  French  have  in  the  north  of  Spain 
from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  men,  and  more  are  expected.  Your  lordship 
may,  therefore,  judge  what  will  be  our  situation  if  the  Spaniards  do  not  display 
a  determination  very  diflerent  from  any  they  have  shown  hitherta'* 

Sir  John  Moore's  Journal.    Sahagun,  Dec.  24, 1808. 

"I  gave  up  the  march  on  Carrion,  which  had  never  been  undertaken  but 
with  the  view  of  attracting  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  armies  assembling 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  weak  corps, 
whilst  it  was  still  thought  the  British  army  was  retreating  into  Portugal ;  for 
this  I  was  aware  I  risked  infinitely  too  much,  but  something  I  thought  was  to  be 
risked  for  the  honour  of  the  service,  and  to  make  it  apparent  that  we  stuck  to 
the  Spaniards  long  afler  they  themselves  had  given  up  their  cause  as  lost" 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagh.    Corufia,  Jan.  13, 1609. 

'*  Your  lordship  knows  that,  had  I  followed  my  own  opinion  as  a  military 
man,  I  should  have  retired  with  the  army  from  Salamanca.  The  Spanish 
armies  were  then  beaten ;  there  was  no  Spanish  force  to  which  we  could  unite ; 
and  from  the  character  of  the  government,  and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants, 
I  was  satisfied  that  no  efibrts  would  be  made  to  aid  us,  or  favour  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  I  was  sensible,  however,  that  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  the  Spaniards  would  never  have  been  believed;  that  had  the 
British  been  withdrawn,  the  loss  of  the  cause  would  have  been  imputed  to  their 
retreat;  and  it  was  necessary  to  risk  this  army  to  convince  the  people  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  bad  neither  the 
power  nor  the  inclination  to  make  any  eflbrls  for  themselves.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  marched  to  Sahagun.  As  a  diversion  it  has  succeeded.  I  brought 
the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  French  against  this  army,  and  it  has  been 
allowed  to  follow  it,  without  a  single  movement  being  made  by  any  of  what  the 
Spaniards  call  armies  to  fiivour  its  retreat" 
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No-  XV. 

This  despatch  from  the  Count  of  Belvedere  to  the  Count  of  Florida  Blanct, 
relative  to  the  battle  of  Gamonal,  is  an  example  of  the  habitual  exaggeratioos  d 
the  Spanish  generals. 

[Trantlation.] 

Since  my  arrival  at  Burgoe  I  have  been  attacked  by  the  enemy :  in  two  afikirs 
I  repulsed  him ;  but  to-day,  after  having  sustained  his  fire  for  thirteen  hours,  he 
charged  me  with  double  my  force,  besides  cavalry,  as  I  believe  he  had  3,000  of 
the  latter,  and  6000  inftntry  at  least,  and  I  have  suffered  bo  much  that  I  have 
retired  on  Lcrma,  and  mean  to  assemble  my  army  at  Aranda  de  Duera  I  have 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  men,  equipage,  and  artillery;  some  guns  have  been 
saved,  but  very  few.  Don  Juan  Henestrosa,  who  commanded  in  the  action,  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  made  a  most  glorious  retreat ;  but  as  soon  aa  the  cavalry 
attacked,  all  was  confusion  and  disorder.  I  shall  send  your  excellency  the 
particulars  by  an  officer  when  they  can  be  procured.  The  volunteers  of  Zafra, 
of  Sczena,  of  Valencia,  and  the  first  battalion  of  infantry  of  Truxillo,  and  the 
provincials  of  Badajoz,  had  not  arrived  at  Burgos,  and  consequently  I  shall  be 
able  to  sustain  myself  at  Aranda,  but  they  are  without  cartridges  and  ammunitioiL 
I  lament  that  the  ammunition  in  Burgos  could  not  be  brought  ofL  The  enemy 
followed  me  in  small  numbers :  I  am  now  retiring  (10  P.  M.,)  fearing  they  may 
follow  me  in  the  morning.  I  yesterday  heard  from  General  Blake,  that  he  feard 
the  enemy  would  attack  him  to-day,  but  his  dispositions  frustrated  the  enemy's 
designs,  beginning  the  action  at  eleven  at  nighL 

(Signed)  Cokde  db  Belvedesb. 


No-  XVI. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  PROM  THE  DUKE  OF  DALMATIA  TO 

THE  AUTHOR. 

"  Dans  la  m^me  lettre  que  vous  m'avez  fait  I'honneur  de  m*ecrire,  vous  me 
pricz  aussi,  monsieur,  de  vous  donner  quelqucs  luroieres  sur  la  poursuite  de  M. 
le  General  Sir  John  Moore,  quand  il  fit  sa  retraite  sur  la  Corogne  cn  1809.  Je 
ne  pense  pas  que  vous  desiricz  des  details  sur  cettc  operation,  car  ils  doivent  vous 
dtre  parfaitement  connus,  mais  je  saisirai  avec  empressement  Toccasion  que  vous 
me  procurez  pour  rendre  k  la  memoire  de  Sir  John  Moore  le  temoignage  que  ses 
dispositions  furent  toujours  les  plus  convenables  aux  circonstances,  et  qu*en 
profitant  liabileraent  des  avantages  que  les  localitea  pouvaient  lui  offrir  pour 
seconder  sa  valeur,  il  m*opposa  partout  la  resistance  la  plus  encrgique  et  la 
mieux  calcul^e ;  c*est  ainsi  qu'il  trouva  une  mort  glorieuse  devant  la  Corogne,  au 
milieu  d*un  combat  qui  doit  honorer  son  souvenir. 

Paris,  ce  15  Novembre,  1824" 


No.  XVII. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CANNING  TO  MR.  FRERE. 

London,  Dec.  10, 180a 

Sir, 

The  messenger,  Mills,  arrived  here  yesterday  with  your  despatches,  Na  19  toNa 
26  inclusive ;  and  at  the  same  time  advices  were  received  from  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  David  Baird,  dated  on  the  29th  ultimo  at  Astorga,  which  sUte  that  general  to 
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have  received  intelligence  from  Sir  John  Moore  of  the  complete  defeat  of  General 
Castanoe'  army,  and  of  the  determination  taken  by  Sir  John  Moore,  in  consequence, 
to  fall  back  upon  Portugal,  while  Sir  David  Baird  is  directed  by  Sir  John  Mooro 
to  re-embark  his  troops,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Tagus.  Thus  at  the  same  moment 
at  which  1  receive  from  you  the  caution  entertained  in  your  No.  20,  that  a  retreat 
into  Portugal  would  be  considered  by  the  central  junta  as  indicating  an  intention 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Spain,  his  majesty's  government  receive  the  information 
that  this  measure  has  actually  been  adopted,  but  under  circumstances  which,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  central  junta. 
To  obviate,  however,  the  possibility  of  such  an  impression  as  you  apprehend  bein? 
produced  upon  the  Spanish  government  by  the  retreat  of  the  British  armies,! 
lose  no  time  in  conveying  to  you  his  majesty *s  commands,  that  you  should  forth- 
vfiih  give  the  most  positive  assurance,  tliat  the  object  of  this  retreat  is  no  other 
than  that  of  effecting  in  Portugal  the  junction  which  the  events  of  the  war  have 
unfortunately  rendered  impracticable  in  Spain,  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
whole  army  to  move  forward  again  into  Spain  whenever  and  in  whatever  direc- 
tion their  services  may  be  best  employed  in  support  of  the  common  cause.  In 
proof  of  this  intention,  you  will  inform  the  Spanish  government,  that  an  additional 
re-enforcement  of  cavalry  is  at  this  moment  sailing  for  Lisbon,  and  that  the 
British  army  in  Portugal  will  be  still  further  augmented,  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
make  up  a  substantial  and  effective  force,  adequate  to  any  operation  for  which  an 
opportunity  may  be  offered  in  the  centre  or  south  of  Spain,  according  to  the 
course  which  the  war  may  take.  But  while  you  make  this  communication  to  the 
Spanish  government,  it  is  extremely  necessary  that  you  should  accompany  it 
with  a  distinct  and  pressing  demand  for  the  communication  to  you  and  to  the 
British  general  of  whatever  be  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  Spanish  armies.  Sir 
John  Moore  complains  that  he  had  not  received  the  slightest  intimation  of  any 
Buch  plan  at  the  date  of  his  last  despatch  of  the  20th  ultimo ;  and  I  am  afraid  the 
appointment  which  vou  mention  in  your  No.  20,  of  General  Morla  to  discuss  with 
the  British  commanders  the  mode  of  co-operation  between  the  British  and  Spanish 
armies,  will  not  have  taken  place  till  afler  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies  will 
have  entirely  disposed  of  that  question  for  the  present.  The  language  of  Sir 
David  Baird,  with  respect  to  defect  of  information,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  Sir  David  Baird  has  indeed  had  tlie  advantage  of  some  inter- 
course with  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana;  but  the  Marquis  de  la  Komana  himself 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment, nor  to  have  received  any  distinct  account  of^  the  numbers,  state,  or  destina- 
tion even  of  either  of  the  armies  which  he  was  himself  appointed  to  command. 
The  British  government  has  most  cautiously  and  scrupulously  abstained  from 
interfering  in  any  of  the  counsels  of  the  junta,  or  presuming  to  suggest  to 
them  by  what  plan  they  should  defend  their  country.  But  when  the  question  is 
as  to  the  co-operation  of  a  British  force,  they  have  a  right  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
require  that  some  plan  should  have  been  formed,  and  being  formed,  should  be 
communicated  to  the  British  commander,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  of,  and  (if 
he  shall  approve)  may  be  prepared  to  execute  the  share  intended  to  be  assigned 
to  him.  You  will  recollect,  that  the  army  which  has  been  appropriated  by  bis 
majesty  to  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  not  merely  a  considerable  part 
of  the  disposable  force  of  this  country ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  British  army.  The 
country  has  no  other  force  disposable.  It  may,  by  a  great  effort,  re-enforce  the 
army  for  an  adequate  purpose ;  but  another  army  it  has  not  to  send.  The  pro- 
posals, therefore,  which  are  made  somewhat  too  lightly,  for  appending  parts  of 
this  force,  sometimes  to  one  of  the  Spanish  armies,  sometimes  to  another,  and  the 
fiicility  with  which  its  services  are  called  for,  wherever  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  happens  to  press,  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  force 
itself,  or  consonant  to  the  views  with  which  his  majesty  has  consented  to  employ 
it  in  Spain.  You  are  already  apprised  by  my  former  despatch  (enclosing  a  copy 
of  General  Moore's  instructions),  that  the  British  army  must  be  kept  together 
under  its  own  commander,  must  act  as  one  body  for  some  distinct  object,  and  on 
some  settled  plan. 

It  will  decline  no  difficulty,  it  will  shrink  from  no  danger,  when,  through  that 
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difficulty  and  danger,  the  commander  is  enabled  to  see  his  way  to  some  definite 
purpose.  But,  in  order  to  this,  it  will  be  necessary  that  such  purpose  should 
have  been  previously  arranged,  and  that  the  British  army  should  not  again  be  left, 
as  that  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  David  Baird  have  recently  been,  in  the  heart  of 
Spain,  without  one  word  of  information,  except  such  as  they  could  pick  up  from 
common  rumour,  of  the  events  passing  around  them.  Previously  therefore,  to 
General  Sir  John  Moore*s  again  entering  Spain,  it  will  be  expected  that  some 
clear  exposition  should  be  made  to  him  of  the  system  upon  which  the  Spaniards 
intend  to  conduct  the  war;  the  points  which  they  mean  to  contest  with  the 
advancing  enemy,  and  those  which,  if  pressed  by  a  series  of  reverses,  they  ulti- 
mately propose  to  defend. 

The  part  assigned  to  the  British  army  in  the  combined  operation  must  be 
settled  by  Sir  John  Moore,  and  he  will  be  found  not  unambitious  of  that  in  which 
he  may  be  opposed  most  directly  to  the  enemy.  The  courage  and  constancy 
displayed  by  the  junta,  under  the  first  reverses,  are  in  the  highest  degree  worthy 
of  admiration.*  And  if  they  shall  persevere  in  the  same  spirit,  and  can  rouse  the 
country  to  adequate  exertions,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  ultimate  safety 
of  Spain.  But  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  confidence  which 
they  appear  to  have  placed  in  the  ability  of  their  armies,  under  Blake  and  Cas- 
tafios,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  will  not  be  again  adopted  as  their  guide, 
again  to  deceive  them  in  the  ulterior  operations  of  the  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  weigh  well  their  really  existing  means  of  defence  against  the 
means  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  that  if  they  find  them  unequal  to 
maintain  a  line  of  defence  as  extended  as  they  have  hitherto  attempted  to  main- 
tain,  they  will  at  once  fall  back  to  that  point,  wherever  it  may  be,  at  which 
they  can  be  sure  that  their  stand  will  be  permanent  and  their  resistance  effectmd. 
It  is  obvious  that  unless  they  can  resist  effectually  in  the  passes  of  the  Guada* 
rama,  or  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  ultimate  point  of  retreat,  after  a  series  of 
defeats  more  or  less  numerous  and  exhausting,  according  as  they  shall  the  sooner 
or  the  later  make  up  their  minds  to  retreat,  is  Cadiz.  Supported  by  Cadiz  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  on  the  other,  the  remaining  armies  of 
Spain  might  unquestionably  make  such  a  stand,  as  no  force  which  France  coold 
bring  against  them  could  overpower ;  and  the  assistance  of  the  British  army 
would  be  in  this  situation  incalculably  augmented  by  the  communication  with 
Gibraltar  and  the  sea.  I  am  aware  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  mention  of  a 
British  force  of  any  sort  coupled  with  the  name  of  Cadiz  will  be  received.  Bat 
the  time  seems  to  be  arrived  at  which  we  must  communicate  with  each  other 
(the  Spanish  government  and  England)  without  jealousy  or  reserve.  His  majesty 
has  abjured,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  any  motive  of  interested  policy, — you  are 
authorized  to  repeat  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  if  necessary,  that  aWuration. 
But  if  in  the  midst  of  such  sacrifices  and  such  exertions  as  Great  Britain  is 
making  for  Spain ;  if  after  having  foregone  all  objects  of  partial  benefit,  many  of 
which  the  state  of  Spain  (if  we  had  been  so  ungenerous  as  to  take  that  advantage 
of  it)  would  have  brought  within  our  reach,  the  fair  opinion  of  the  British  govern- 
ment cannot  be  received  without  suspicion;  there  is  little  hope  of  real  cordiality 
continuing  to  sub::ist  under  reverses  and  misfortunes,  such  as  Spain  must  but  too 
surely  expect,  and  such  as  are  at  all  times  the  tests  of  sincerity  and  confidence. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  British  fi^ovemmcnt,  that  the  last  stand  (if  all  else  fkiU) 
must  be  made  at  Cadiz.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  British  government,  that  this 
stand  will  be  made  in  vain  only  if  the  necessity  of  resortmg  to  it  is  too  late 
acknowledged,  and  the  means  of  making  it  effectually  not  providently  prepared. 
It  is  tlie  opinion  of  the  British  government  that  on  no  account  should  the  naval 
means  of  Spain  be  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  or  those  of  France  to 
be  recovered  by  her.  It  is  their  opinion  that  this  may  be  prevented ;  but  to 
prevent  it,  the  object  must  be  fairly  looked  at  beforehand ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
spirit  of  distrust  unworthy  both  of  those  who  entertain  it,  and  of  those  with  respect 
to  whom  it  is  entertained,  will  not  be  suffered  to  interfere  between  an  object  of 
80  great  importance  and  the  means  of  ensuring  its  accomplishment.    It  is  abeo- 


*  The  extract  which  foUowi  this  letter  fomiahet  a  carious  comment  on  this  passafs. 
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lutely  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  this  subject  fairly  before  the  Spanish 
government ;  and  if,  in  doing  so,  you  should  see  either  in  M.  Cevellos  or  in  Count 
Florida  Blanca  marks  of  that  distrust  and  suspicion  which  must  fatally  affect  any 
measure  of  co-operation  between  the  British  and  Spanish  forces,  it  will  be  right 
that  you  should  at  once  anticipate  the  subject,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  commu- 
nicate this  despatch  in  extenso  as  the  surest  mode  of  proving  the  openness  with 
which  the  British  government  is  desirous  of  acting,  and  the  disdain  which  it 
would  feel  of  any  imputation  upon  its  disinterestedness  and  sincerity.  But  while 
this  object  is  thus  to  be  stated  to  the  central  government,  it  is  not  to  this  object 
alone  that  the  services  of  the  British  army  are  to  be  appropriated.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief will  have  both  the  authority  and  the  inclination  to  listen  to  any 
proposal  for  any  other  practicable  undertaking.  And  it  is  only  in  the  event  of 
no  such  object  or  undertaking  being  presented  to  him  in  Spain,  that  be  is  directed 
to  confine  himself  to  the  defence  of  Portugal. 

I  am,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
(Signed)  Gsoroe  Caniono. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  CANNING  TO  MR.  FRERE, 
OF  THE  SAME  DATE  AS  THE  ABOVE. 

December  10, 1808. 

"The  timely  preparation  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  now  in  the  harbour 
of  Cadiz,  is  also  a  point  to  be  pressed  with  earnestness,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
all  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  it  In  the  event  of  an  emigration  to  America^ 
it  is  obvious  that  this  preparation  should  be  made  beforehand.  And  in  the  case 
of  this  project  not  being  adopted,  and  of  a  resolution  being  taken  to  defend  Cadiz 
to  the  utmost,  it  would  still  be  desirable  that  the  fleets  should  be  prepared  for 
removal  to  Minorca,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  use  which  the  dis- 
affected in  Cadiz  (of  whom  General  Morla  is  represented  to  have  expressed  con- 
siderable apprehensions)  might  be  disposed  to  make  of  them  for  compromise  with 
the  enemy.* 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  CANNING  TO  MR.  FRERE. 

December  11, 1808. 

"Sir, 

"  Complaints  have  been  justly  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the  British  troops, 
particularly  those  under  Sir  David  Baird,  have  been  received  in  Spain. 

"  The  long  detention  of  Sir  David  Baird^s  corps  on  board  the  transports  at 
Coruua  may  but  too  probably  have  contributed  to  render  the  difliculties  of  a 
junction  between  the  two  parts  of  the  British  army  insurmountable,  by  giving  the 
enemy  time  to  advance  between  them.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  stated,  that  there 
was  a  total  want  of  preparation  for  supply  of  any  sort,  and  the  unwillingness 
with  which  these  supplies  appear  to  have  been  administered,  have  undoubtedly 
occasioned  as  much  disappointment  as  inconvenience  to  the  British  commanders. 
Unless  some  change  is  effected  in  these  particulars  when  the  army  again  moves 
into  Spain,  the  advance  of  the  British  troops  through  that  country  will  be  attended 
with  more  difficulty  than  a  march  through  a  hostUe  country." 
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No.  XVIII- 

ABSTRACT  OP  THE  MILITARY  FORCE  OP  GREAT  BRITALN 

IN  1808. 

Extraet  (torn  tbe  AdJaUnt-genenrt  retanu. 

Cavalry,   30,000 

Foot  Guards   6,000 

InfantfT  oftheline,   170,000 

ArtUlery   14.000 

Total   220.000 

Of  these  between  50  and  60,000  were  employed  in  the  colonies  in  India,  the  remaioder 
were  disposable,  because  from  80  to  100,000  militia,  differine  from  the  regular  troops  in 
nothing  bat  the  name,  were  sufficient  for  the  home  duties.  If  to  this  force  we  add  30,000 
marines,  the  mi^taiy  power  of  England  must  be  considered  prodigious. 

RETURN  OP  BRITISH  TROOPS  EMBARKED  FOR  PORTUGAL  AND 

SPAIN  IN  1808. 


367 

379 

66 
712 


186 
94 


798 


2,592 


349 


563 


672 


672 


2,021 


4,277 


8,688 

4,323 

4,647 
10.049 


943 
929 


10,271 
1,622 


TOTA 


41,472 


9,394 

4.702 

4,713 
11,324 

672 
1,129 

1,023 

672 

11,069 

1,622 
2,021 


46,719 
1,622 


48.341 


Commanded  by  Sir  A.  Welledey;  embarked, 
at  Cork  the  15th,  16lh.and  17th  Jane,  1806; 
sailed  12th  July ;  landed  at  Mondego,  Au- 
gust 1st 

Commanded  by  Generals  Ackland  and  Aa- 
struther ;  embarked  at  Harwich,  July  ISdi 
and  19th;  landed  at  Maceira.  August  20ili, 
1808. 

Commanded  by  General  Spencer;  embark- 
ed at  Cadiz ;  landed  at  Mondego,  August 
3d. 

Commanded  first  by  Sir  John  Moore,  se- 
condly by  Sir  Harry  Burrard;  embarked 
at  Portsmouth.  April,  1808;  sailed  to  tbe 
Baltic;  returned,  and  sailed  to  Portugal, 
July  Slst;  landed  at  Maceira,  August  2dth. 

Landed  at  Ld^bon,  Dec.  Slst,  1808. 

Embarked  at  Gibraltar,  mailed  Aug.  14;  land- 
ed at  the  Tagus  in  September. 

Commanded  by  General  Beresfbrd  ;  embark- 
ed at  Madeira,  sailed  August  17th;  landed 
at  the  Taeus  in  September. 

Commanded  by  General  C.  Stewart;  em- 
barked at  Gravesend,  landed  at  Lisboo, 
September  1st. 

Commanded  by  Sir  D.  Baird ;  embarked  at 
Falmouth,  sailed  Oct.  9th ;  arrived  at  Co- 
runa,  13th  Oct.,  landed  29th  ditto. 

Two  regiments  sent  round  to  Lisbon  from 
Sir  D.  Baird*8  force. 

Commanded  by  Lord  Paget;  embarked  at 
Portsmouth;  landed  at  Coruna,  October 
30lh. 

Add  two  regiments  sent  to  Lisbon  from 
Coruna. 

Grand  total,  of  which  800  were  artificers, 
wagon  train,  and  commissariat 
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No.  XIX. 


RETURNS  OP  KILLED,  WOUNDED,  AND  mSSING,  OF  THE  ARMY 
UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OP  SIR  A.  VVELLESLEY. 


1808. 

OFFICERa 

MEN. 

TOTAL. 

August 

KILLKD. 

WOUKDSD. 

MIBSIHO. 

KILLED. 

WODNDCO. 

MI98INO. 

15th-~BrfflQ8, 
ITth— Rori^a, 
9l8t— Vimiero, 

1 

4 
4 

1 

19 
35 

0 
4 

2 

1 

66 
131 

5 

316 
499 

21 
70 
49 

29 
479 
720 

Grand  total  ) 
ftr  the  I 
campaign,  \ 

9 

55 

6 

198 

820 

140 

1,228 

No-  XX. 

BRITISH  ORDER  OP  BATTLE.   RORICA,  17th  AUGUST,  1808- 
Extracted  from  the  A^jatant-Genenl's  statei. 

RecunentB. 

rsth  > 

Iflft  brigade,  Major-Genera]  Hill.         <9ih  >  2,780 

wing!  /3d  dittos  Major-General  Nightingale.  h,722  >  7,246 

]  C45th  ) 

5th  ditto,  C.  Craufurd.      -      -      -  ^  50th  >  2,744 

(01st  ) 

f  4th  brigade,  Brigadier-General  Bowes,   j  ^  \  1,829^ 

T^ft      )  (36th  )  / 

*^rV       2d  ditto,  Major-Gencral  Ferguson,        ^40th  >  2,681  >  5,846 

J  ( 7l8t  5  ( 

(  6th  ditto  (light),Brigadier-Gen.  Fane,  j  ^^5^      j  1,336) 

Artillery,  18  guns,  6  and  9  lbs.   660  660 

Cavmlry,   240  240 


Total  British,  ....  13,992 
C  Infantry  of  the  line,  1,000) 

Portagaese,  Colonel  Trant,  \  Liffht  troops,  -   -     400  >    -  -  1,650 
I  Cavalry,    -   -   -  250) 

Grand  total,  British  and  Portuguese,  including  sick  men,  etc.  etc  15,642 


« 
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No.  XXI. 

BRITISH  ORDER  OF  BATTLE.   VIMIERO,  2l8t  AUGUST,  1908. 
Extracted  ftom  the  A4jata]it-General*8  ttatet. 

RCfimeatfl. 

^!^^^  5^  let  brigade,  General  Hill,   -      -    ^9th  t  2,780  2.780 

^  (38th  \ 

f  C  50th  ) 

1 6th  ditto,  Brigadier-General  F^ne,  \  60th  >  2,293 

^  (95th,  2d  bn.  ^ 

Centre./  (9th  n  \  4,958 

|7th  ditto,  Brigadier-General  An-    )  43d,  2d  bn.  /  q 

struther,      -      -      -      -     )  52d,  2d  bn.  { 

V97th  ) 

(36th  ) 

2d  brigade,  Major-General  Ferguson,  \  40th  >  2,681 

f  7l8t  > 

Left     J  3d  ditto,  Major-General  Nightingale,  \  \^t^  V  7612 

wing.  S  ifith  5 

1 4th  ditto,  Brigadier-General  Bowes,  S  1,829 

8th  ditto,  Major-General  Ackland,    \  \  1,380 

C45th  > 

Reserve,  5th  brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  C.  Craufurd.  \  50th  >  2,744  2,744 

(9l8t  ^ 

Artillery,  18  guns,  6  and  9  lbs.   660  660 

Cavalry,  20th  light  dragoons,   240  240 

Total  British,  18,999 

Portuguese,  Colonel  Trant,  j  c^JJirT;  }         -      -      -  1,650 

Grand  total,  including  sick,  wounded,  and  missing,        ...  20,639 

No.  XXII. 

RETURN  OF  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE'S  ARMY,  OCT.  1,  180a 
Uead-quartera,  Bemfica. 


nr  FOR  DUTY. 

HOSPITAL. 

DETACHED. 

TOTAL. 

Cavalry, 

1,402 

128 

28 

1^ 

Artillery, 

2,091 

146 

6 

2.243 

Lifantry, 

25,678 

8,196 

454 

29,328 

Total, 

29,171 

3,470 

488 

Grand  totals  including  artificerst  wagon  train,  etc  eta 


33,129 
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No.  XXIII. 

EBIBARKATION  OP  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  UNDER  GENERAL  JUNOT. 


Guns,  10      8  lbs. 

Ditto,  16      4  lbs 

Howitzers,  4      6  inch. 

Graiid  total,  25,747  men,  1,655  horses,  and  30  pieces  of  artiUery. 

Note. — On  the  staff  of  each  division  there  are — 


:h.  S 


30 


1  General  of  division. 

2  Generals  of  brigade. 
7  Aides-de-camp. 


Artillery. 


1  Inspector  of  reviews. 

1  Commissary  of  engineers. 

2  Officers  of  engineers. 


1  General. 
4  Colonels. 

2  Chefs  dc  bataiUon. 


Engineers. 


\  1  ColoneL 
I  2  Captains. 


The  remainder  in  the  divisions. 


No.  XXIV. 

THE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACT  FROM  A  MINUTE  MADE  BY  HIS 
ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  IN  1808 

Proves  that  sixty  thousand  men  could  have  been  provided  for  the  campaign  of 
1806-9  in  Spain,  without  detriment  to  other  services: 

"There  «epre««.t  in  Portugal  .    |  g^^.  34"battaiion.,*    i^m  \ 

"Under  order,  to  embark.     .      .    {  ;      ;      ;     ^f^]  14.829 

Total  46.375 

TOL.  I.  48 
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**  Of  this  force  the  20th  dragoons  and  eight  battalions  ahoiild  remain  in  Porta^ 
The  disposable  force  would  then  be — 

Cavalry.  In&ntry. 

From  Portugal   1,313  23^75 

Under  orders  3,200  11,419 

Force  to  be  drawn  from  Sicily   8,000 

Total   4,513  42,994 

*•  To  this  nfay  be  added  four  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  )    2  550  o  434 

two  brigades  of  guards.  S 

Grand  toUL   7,073  45,428 

When  to  this  you  add  four  battalions  of  infantry,  which  may  be  spared,  and  the 
artillery,  it  will  form  a  corps  of  about  sixty  thousand  rank  and  file." 

Note. — ^The  details  of  names  and  strength  of  the  regimenta  are  omitted  to 
■ave  space. 


No.  XXV. 
SIR  J.  MOORE'S  ORDER  OF  BATTLE. 

T%ird  divirion.  Second  division.  First  dirinon, 

Lt-Gen.  M*Kenzie  Frazer.  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  John  Hope,    LU-Gen.  Sir  David  Bairi 


79th,  38th,  3d,  43d,  23d,  76th,  59th,  5l8t,92d,  7l8t,  81st,  26th,  Ist,  50th,  41M, 

9th,  6th.  36th,  32d,  14th,  5th,  2d.  4th,  1st,  and  3d  bat  guiirds. 

Wilmot*s  brig,  of  artillery,  Drummond^s  brig,  of  art.  Bean's  brigade  of  artillerj, 

6  pieces.  6  pieces.  6  pieces. 

Second  Flank  Brigade.  Reserve.  First  Flank  Brifodi, 

Brigadier-Gen.  C.  Alten.  Major-General  E.  Paget  Colonel  R.  Craufurd. 


ist  battalion   2d  batUlion     21st,  28th,  1st  bat  95th,      2d  bat  95th,  2d  hat  53d, 
K.G.  L.        K.G.L.  52d,20th,  1st  bat  43d. 

Carthew*s  brig,  of  artillery, 
6  pieces. 

Cavalry. 
Lieut-General  Lord  Paget 


3d  light  dragoons  K.  G.  L.,  15tli  light  dragoons,  10th,  18th,  7th  huMars. 
Dowman's  and  Evelin*s  troops  of  horse  artillery,  12  pieces. 

Artillery  Park  and  Reserve. 
Colonel  Harding. 

5  brigades.  30  pieces. 

ditto,  attached  to  the  divisions.      .      .  36 

66 
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RETURN  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE'S  ARMY,  DECEMBER  19,  1808. 
Extracted  from  the  Adjutant  Oenerart  morning  atate  of  that  day. 


FIT  rOR  DOTT. 

HOSPITAL. 

DBTACRBD. 

TOTAL. 

Cavalry. 
Artillery. 
Infantry. 

2,278 
1,358 
22,222 

182 
97 
3,756 

794 
893 

3,254 
1,455 
26,871 

25,858 

4,035 

1,687 

31,580 

Deduct 

2,275 

^  Men  composing,  four  batta- 
(    Hons,  viz.  ... 

(  3d  regt  left  in  Portugal 
\  76th    i  Between  Villa 
)  5l8t     >    Franca  and 
( 59th    S  Lugo. 

23,583 

Total  number  under  amu. 

Note. — Of  66  guns,  42  were  attached  to  the  divisions,  the  remainder  in 
reserve,  with  the  exception  of  one  brigade  of  Slbs. 


No.  XXVI. 


The  following  General  Return,  extracted  from  especial  regimental  reports, 
received  at  the  Horse  Guards,  contains  the  whole  number  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  cavalry  and  infantry,  lost  during  Sir  John  Moore^s  campaign: — 


Lost  at  or  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  ^  Cavalry,  . 
army  at  the  position  at  Lugo,    .       (  Infantry,  - 


Total. 


Of  this  number  200  were  left  in  the  wine-vaults  of  Bembibre,  and  nearly 
500  were  stragglers  from  the  troops  that  marched  to  Viga 


Lost  between  the  departure  of  the  army 
from  Lugo  and  the  embarkation 
Coruna,  


Cavalry,  - 
Infantry,  . 


9 

-  2,627 


,636 


Grand  total. 


4,033 


Of  the  whole  number,  above  800  contrived  to  escape  to  Portugal,  and  beings 
united  with  the  sick  left  by  the  regiments  in  that  country,  they  formed  a  corps 
of  1,876  men,  which  being  re-cmbodicd  under  the  name  of  the  battalions  of 
detachments,  did  good  service  at  Oporto  and  Talavera. 

The  pieces  of  artillery  abandoned  durinp  the  retreat  were  six  3-pounders. 

These  guns  were  landed  at  Corufia  without  the  generaPs  knowledge:  they 
never  went  beyond  Villa  Franca,  and,  not  being  horsed,  they  were  thrown  down 
the  rocks  when  the  troops  quitted  that  town. 

The  guns  used  in  the  battle  of  Coruna  were  spiked  and  buried  in  the  sand, 
but  the  French  discovered  them. 

N.  B.  Some  trifling  errors  may  possibly  have  crept  into  the  regimental 
states  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  exactly  where  each  man 
was  lost,  but  the  inaccuracies  could  not  affect  the  toUtl  amount  above  fifty  men 
more  or  less. 
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No.  XXVII. 

The  following  states  of  the  Spanish  armies  are  not  strictly  accurate,  because 
the  original  reports  from  whence  Ihey  have  been  drawn  were  generally  very 
loose,  ollen  inconsistent,  and  somelimes  contradictory:  nevertheless,  it  is  believed 
that  the  approximation  is  sufficiently  close  for  any  useful  purpose. 


STATE  I. 

Army  of  Andalusia, 

Armed  peftiantry.  Regulara. 

1808. 

19th  July,  Baylcn,   Unknown.  29,000 

i  Madrid,  i 

lot  Sept  2  La  Mancha,     >     30,600 

f  Sierra  Morcna,  \ 


8TATB  IL 

Numbers  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  October,  1808,  according  to  the  reporls 
transmitted  to  Sir  John  Moore  by  the  military  agents. 

Armed  peasantry 
Regulan.    iDcorpomted  with  tbe 
regular  troopa. 


Troops  upon  the  Ebro,  and  in  Biscay,        -  75,000  70,000  145,000 

In  Catalonia,   20,000  .    .  20,000 

In  march  from  Aragon  to  Catalonia,  -      -  10,000  .   .  10,000 

Ditto  new  levies  from  Grenada,         -      -        .   .  10,000  10,000 

In  tlic  Asturias,   18,000  .   .  18,000 


Total,        -      .      .     123,000  80,000   

Grand  Total,   203,000 


STATE  III. 


Real  numbers  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  line  of  battle,  in  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  1808. 


Army  of  Palafox, 
Army  of  Castanos 
Army  of  Blake, 
Army  of  Roinana, 
Asturians, 
Army  of  Comit  Belvedere, 


lit  Line. 

Cavalry.  Infkntry.  Guna. 

550    17,500     20  )  Defeated  and  dispersed  at 
48  (  Tndcla. 


2,200  24,500 

100  30,000 

1,404  8,000 

.   .  8,000 

1,150  11,150 


Ditto  at  the  battles  of  Zor. 
noza  and  Espinosa. 

30   Ditto  at  Gamonal. 


Total,                                        5,404  99,150  149 

Deduct  Roinana*s  cavalry  and  gims,  1 

which  never  came  into  the  line  of  >  1,404  .    .  25 

batUo.  ) 

Total,  brought  into  Ist  line  of  battle,    4,000   99, 150  124 


103,150 
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fid  lane. 

Infkntry.  Cavalry. 

^  Were  beaten  at  the  Somoflierra 

Geoe„aStW.din.i<»,    .      12.000  ^"^e^TttJlivT^S^^^ 

^    7th,  and  dispersed. 

Fagitive,  from  Gamonal,  com.  >   .  „„„  J  ^S^'t^Lf^^ 

manded  by  General  HeiUia,  j    Dec^2d,^and  dispersed  at  Tal.. 

if^^ti^^  fi_™  Tn.L.i  1  \  Beaten  at  Mancilla,  29th  Dec. ; 

^jTnllS^h^H^.^.     ^'  ^  6.000    1.400  5    reUred  into  GaUicia.  In&ntry 
organized  by  Romana.  .J    •         •      ^    dispersed  there. 

Asturian  levies  under  Ballestcros,    5,000  Were  not  engaged. 

Fugitives  assembled  by  GaUa2zo>  S^'H^r^^ ^^r^^.JiX 

fehind  the  TaeuB.      -      .  (  ^,000  ^    cember.  by  the  4th  corps,  at  Al- 

o    »  J  ^  maraz. 

Total,  broQght  into  2d  line,  33,000  1,400 

To  cover  Moore's  advance  there  were  on  the  Ebro,  in  Biscay,  and  in  the  9  aqq 

Asturias,  according  to  the  Spanish  and  the  military  agents*  reports,       ^  * 

The  real  number  brought  into  the  field  was,   103,150 

Exaggeration,     -   69,850 

Note. — ^The  real  amount  includes  the  sick  in  the  field  hospitals. 

No.  XXVIII. 

SECTION  I.  STATE  OP  THE  FRENCH  ABMT,  CALLED.  "  THE  FIRST  FART  OP 

THE  ARMY  OF  SPAIN,"  DATED  OCTOBER  1,  1808. 

Headquarters,  Vittoria. 

King  Joseph,  commander-in^hief. 
General  Jourdan,  major-general.   General  Belliard,  chief  of  the  staff. 
Recapitulation,  ejrtracted  from  the  Imperial  states,  signed  by  the  Prince  of  NeufchateL 
Officers  included,  present  under  arms. 

Men.  Horses. 

Division  imperial  guard,  commanded  by  General  Dorscnne,  3,423  786 

Do.  reserve  cavalry,  imperial  gendarmes,  and  other  ?  Saliimv  5  417  944 

troops,      -      -  J  o»"g"y»  » 

Corps  of  Marshal  Bessidres,  15^95  S,993 

Corps  of  Marshal  Ney   13,756  2,417 

Corps  of  Marshal  Moncey,  16,636  }  MCAn        o  im 

Garrison  of  Pampeluna,  6,004  C     '  ' 

Garrisons  of  Vittoria,  Bilbao,  Saint  Sebastian,  To-  f 
losa,  Montdragon,  Salinas,  Bergara,  Villa  Real,  >  Gen.  La  Grange,  8,479  1,458 


20,005  5^96 


Yrun,  and  other  places  of  less  note,  \ 
Troops  disposable  at  Bayonne  and  ^cinity ^ 5^'..    ?| i 
or  in  march  upon  that  pUce,      -      -     ^  lit^ryXision,  ') 

Troops  employed  as  moveable  columns  in  the  de. )  g  q^q  ogi 

fence  of  the  firontier  firom  Bayonne  to  Bellegarde,  )      '      *  * 

In  Catalonia,  General  Duhesme,         ....  10,142  1,638 

Fort  ofFernandoFigucras,  General  Reille,         -      -  4,027  557 

Division  of  General  Chabot,   1,434 

Total.      .      .      -      -      109,960  19,312 

Note. — At  this  period  the  Spaniards  and  the  military  agents  always  asserted  that 
the  French  had  only  from  35  to  45,000  men  of  all  weapons. 

43* 
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STATE  OF  TUB  FHENCIl  ARMY,  CALLED      THE  SECOND  PABT  OF  THE  ABKY 
OF  SPAIir,"  OCTOBER  1,  1808. 

This  army,  composed  of  the  troops  coming  from  the  grand  army  and  from 

Italy,  was,  by  an  imperial  decree  dated  7th  September,  divided  into  six  corps 
and  a  reserve. 

Present  under  arms. 

Men.  Horaes. 

1st  corps,  Marshal  Victor.  Duke  of  Bdluno,        -      .      .  29,547  5,552 

5th  do.    Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  of  Trcviso,       -       -      -  24,405  3,4'J5 

6Ui  do.   dcstinod  for  Ncy,  Duke  of  £ichingren,   .      .      .  22,694  3,945 

Infantry  of  the  viceroy  of  Spain*8  guards,    -      -      -       .  1,213 

Cavalry  ditto,      -       -                                                           456  551 

Ist  divisiun  of  dragoons,   3,695  3,994 

2d  ditto,     .      .      -   2^940  3,069 

3d  ditto,   2.020  2;238 

4th  ditto,   3.101  3,316 

5th  ditto,   2,903  3,068 

Division  of  General  Sebastian!,   5,808  185 

5th  regiment  of  dragoons.    -                                                     556  531 

German  division,   6,067  381 

Polish  ditto,   6,818 

Dutch  brigade,    -   2,280  751 

Westphalian  light  horse,                                                          522  559 

Geniiral  Souham^s  division,         -   7,259 

General  Pino's  ditto,   6,803 

24th  regiment  of  dragoons,         •                                            664  731 

Regiment  of  royal  Italian  chasseurs,                                           560  512 

Regiment  of  Nai)oleon*s  dragoons,                                             500  474 

Ar&llery  and  engineers  in  march  for  Perpignan,         .      .  1,706  4,130 


Total  of  second  part,   132,517  34,782 

Total  of  first  part,   109,960  19,312 


Grand  total,   242.477  54,094 
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SECTION  III.  STATE  OF  TUE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  SPAIN,  THE  EMFEBOl 

NAPOLEON  COMMANDING  IN  PERSON,  25  OCTOBER,  1808. 

1,148  Officers  of  the  Staff.  298  Battalions.  184  Squadnms. 

Pruent  under  arms.  I      Dctaeked.     |  HospitaL  I  PrUoners.  I  Tbtal. 

Men.    I  Uorses.    Men.  I  Uors.  1    Men.        Men.    I    Men.  )  Cat.  H.  |  Art.  H. 

249,046  I  55,759  |  33.438  |  4.9&3  |  34.558  |     1,892    |  318,934  |    45;242  |  15,4»i 

Grand  Total,  .   .   .   318,934  men  and  60,740  horses. 


STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  SPAIN,  THE  EMPEROK  NAP0LE05 
COMMANDING,  15  NOVEMBER,  1808. 


Officers  of  the  Staff,  1,064. 
Present  under  amu. 
Men.  I  Horses. 
255,876  I  52,430 

Grand  Total, 


Detached. 
Men.  I  Hors. 
32,245  I  8,295 


Honital. 
Men. 
45,107 


Battalions,  290. 
Prisonere.  | 
Men.  Men. 
1,995  335.223 


Squadrons,  181. 

1  Car.  II.  1  ArL  H. 
I  43.920  I  16,806 

335,223  men  and  60,728  horses. 


SECTION  IV.  STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  PORTUGAL, 

1  JANUARY,  1808. 

[Extracted  from  the  imperial  returns.] 

General  Junot,  commander-in-chief  General  Thiebaolt,  chief  of  the  staff 
1st  division,  General  Laborde,  *! 

3d      "  Tviro":        j-  26Utttlion.,7«iu«ln>nt 

Cavalry,  "     Kellcrman,  J 

10  guns  of  81b8.  ) 

22  "       4  lbs.  i 
4  six-inch  howitzers, ) 


At  Salamanca,  or  in  march  to  join  the  army  in  j 
Portugal,  j 


Total, 


36  pieces. 

Under 
Men. 
16,190 

ttrmu. 
liorses. 
1,014 

Men.  Uonca 
24,735  IJT, 

4,795 

1,296 

4.795  1.296 

20,985 

2,310 

29,530  2,673 

STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  PORTUGAL,  23  KAY,  1808. 

Under  amu.  Detached.        BonitaL  F^feetite. 

Men.   Horses.      Men.      Hors.      Men.      Men.   Hors.  Art 

2,449      29.684   3,586  639 

651      11,019    .   .      .  . 

141        6.624  13  .  . 

116        5,307  234  .  . 

Totol,  -   -   -       44.657      4,217      1,831       247      3^      52,634  3^  "629 
Grand  Total,   .   .   52,634  men,  4,462  horses,  and  36  guns. 

SECTION  v.  STATE  OF  "  THE  SECOND  ARMY  OF  OBSERVATION  OF  TEX 

6IR0NDE,"  1  FEBRUARY,  1808,  SPAIN. 

General  Dupont,  commanding. 
20  battalions  and  1  division  of  cavalry. 
Head-quarters,  Valladolid. 
Preient  under  arms.  Detached.         Hofpital.  Effective. 

Men.      Horses.       Men.      Horses.     Men.  Men.  Horses. 

20,729       2,884       1.303         334      2,277        24,309  3,218 
Total,   .  .   .  21,309  men  and  3,318  hones. 


French,-  -   -   -        24,446  2,789 

Do.  Gen.  CaraSa,  6.309        844        174  13 

Portuguese  troops,        4.621        483        570  234 
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SECTION  VI. — STATE  OP  "THE  ARMY  OP  OBSERVATION  DBS  COTES 
d'oCEAN,"  1  FEBRUARY,  1808,  SPAIN. 

Marshal  Monccy,  commanding. 
Head-quarters,  Vittoria. 


Present  under  arms.            Detached.          Hospital.  Effective. 
Men.       Horses.       Men.      Horses.      Men.  Men.  Horses, 

21,878       2,547       2,144            .  .      4,464        28,486  2.547 
Train  of  the  guard,   225  509 


Grand  Total,   .   .   28,711  men  and  3,391  horses. 
No.  XXIX. 

The  following  letters  from  Lord  Collingwood  did  not  come  into  ray  possession 
before  the  present  volume  was  in  the  press.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  corroborate 
many  of  the  opinions  and  some  of  the  facts  that  I  have  stated,  and  they  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  the  attention  due  to  the  observations  of  such  an  honourable 
and  able  man. 

TO  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE.  9 
Ocean,  Gibraltar,        August,  1808. 

My  Dear  Sntj 

I  have  been  in  great  expectation  of  hearing  of  your  progress  with  the  army, 
and  hope  the  first  account  will  be  of  your  success  whenever  you  move.  I  have 
heard  nothing  lately  of  Junot  at  Cadiz;  but  there  have  been  accounts,  not  very 
well  authenticated,  that  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  his  retiring  to  France,  was  stopped 
by  the  mass  rising  in  Biscay,  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  thousand  well-armed 
men,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Burgos,  where  the  body  of  the  French  army 
was  stationed. 

At  Zaragoza,  the  French,  in  making  their  fourteenth  attack  upon  the  town, 
were  defeated,  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  had  retired  from  it.  There  is  a 
deputy  here  from  that  city  with  a  commission  from  the  Marquis  de  Palafox  to 
request  supplies.  The  first  aid  upon  their  list  is  fbr  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
troops.  The  deputy  states  they  have  few  regulars  in  the  province,  and  the  war 
has  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  all  being  armed.  In  this  gentleman's  conversor 
lion  I  observe,  what  I  had  before  remarked  in  others,  that  he  had  no  view  of  Spain 
beyond  the  kingdom  of  Aragon ;  and  in  reply  to  the  observations  I  made  on  the 
necessity  of  a  central  government,  he  had  little  to  s^y,  as  if  that  had  not  as  yet 
been  a  subject  of  much  consideration.  1  have  great  hope  that  General  Castanoe, 
Cuesta,  and  those  captains-general  who  will  now  meet  at  Madrid,  will  do  some- 
thing effectual  in  simplifymg  the  government.  In  a  conversation  1  had  with 
Moria  on  the  necessity  of  this,  he  seemed  to  think  the  juntas  would  make  many 
difiiculties,  and  retain  their  present  power  as  long  as  they  could. 

I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  give  some  directions  about  this  puzzling  island 
(^Perexil),  which  it  appears  to  me  will  not  be  of  any  future  use;  but  the  people 
who  are  on  it  will  suffer  much  in  the  winter,  without  habitations,  except  tents; 
I  conceive  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  occupied  is  past,  and  will  probably  never 
return;  wiiencver  they  quit  it,  they  should  bring  the  stores  away  as  quietly  as 
possible ;  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  emperor  has  an  intention  to  keep  them, 
and  will  remonstrate  against  their  going.  I  hope  you  have  received  good  ac- 
counts from  Lady  Dairy mple,  etc. 

***♦»♦♦ 

I  am  to  sail  to-day  for  Toulon,  where  every  thing  indicates  an  intention  in  the 
French  to  sail.  Mr.  Duff  brought  a  million  of  dollars  to  Seville,  and  has  in- 
structions to  communicate  with  the  junta ;  but  he  appears  to  me  to  be  too  old  to 
do  it  as  Major  Cox  has  done;  he  is  still  there,  and  1  conclude  will  wait  for  your 
instructions.  Mr.  Markland  would  accept  with  great  thankfulness  the  proposal 
you  made  him  to  go  to  Valencia.  I  beg  my  kind  regards,  etc. 

CoLLllfGWOOD. 
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P.  S.  Prince  Leopold  is  still  here,  and  I  understand  intends  to  stay  until  he 
hears  from  England.  I  have  given  padeports  for  Dupont  and  a  number  of  French 
officers  to  go  to  France  on  parole,  ninety-three  in  number.  General  Murla  «u 
impatient  to  get  them  out  of  the  country.  The  Spaniards  were  much  irritated 
against  them :  they  were  not  safe  from  their  revenge,  except  in  Su  Sebastian's 
castle. 

TO  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE. 

Ocean,  off  Toidon^  October  18, 1908. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  the  fkvour  of  your  letters  of  the  27th  August  and  5th  Septem- 
ber, and  beg  to  offer  you  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the  succes^s  of  the  British 
army  in  Portugal,  which  I  hope  will  have  satisfied  the  French  that  they  are  not 
those  invincible  creatures  which  Bonaparte  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
they  were. 

It  is  a  happy  event  to  have  rescued  Portugal  from  the  government  of  France; 
and  their  carrying  off  a  little  plunder  is  a  matter  of  very  secondary  consideratioo ; 
perhaps  it  may  have  the  good  effect  of  keeping  up  the  animosity  of  the  Portu- 
guese who  suffer,  and  incite  them  to  more  resistance  in  future. 

The  great  business  now  is  to  endeavour  to  establish  that  sort  of  government, 
•and  organize  that  sort  of  military  force,  which  may  give  security  to  the  country; 
and  the  great  difHcult^  in  Portugal  will  be  to  find  men  who  are  of  ability  to 
place  at  the  head  ot  the  several  departments,  who  have  patriotism  to  devote 
themselves  to  its  service,  and  vigour  to  maintain  its  independence.  In  a  country 
exhausted  like  Portugal,  it  will  require  much  ingenious  expedient  to  supply  the 
want  of  wealth  and  of  every  thing  military.  It  it  is  not  found  in  the  breasts  of 
those  to  whom  the  people  look  up,  Portugal  will  remain  in  a  hapless  and  unce^ 
tain  state  still. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Sir  Charles  Cotton  how  he  settled  his  terms  with  the 
Russian  admiral ;  but  as  he  has  got  possession  of  the  ships  to  be  sent  to  Ejigland, 
they  cannot  but  be  ^ood.  The  hoisting  the  English  flag  on  the  fort  which  sil^ 
rendered  to  our  troops,  I  conclude,  would  be  explained  to  the  Portuguese  as  not 
to  be  understood  as  taking  po6::cssion  by  England  for  other  purpose  than  to  be 
restored  to  its  prince,  as  was  done  at  Madeira;  but  in  this  instance  it  ought  to 
have  been  thought  necessafy  to  deprive  Siniavin  of  the  argument  he  would  have 
used  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Portuguese  flag,  with  whom  his  nation  was  not  at 
war. 

I  lefl  Cadiz  the  moment  every  thing  in  that  quarter  was  pacific ;  and  Mr. 
Duff  arrived  there  with  a  million  of  dollars  for  their  use;  this  money  was  sect 
to  the  junta  at  Seville,  where  I  am  afraid  there  are  many  members  unworthy  of 
the  trust 

I  have  only  heard  once  from  Cox  since  I  lefl  that  quarter.  After  getting  the 
money.  Father  Gil  seemed  to  have  dropped  his  communications  with  Major  C, 
and  their  discussions  were  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  much  public  interest;  thev 
consi>ted  more  in  private  bickerings  than  of  grave  consult  for  the  public  weal. 
Tilly  seems  to  have  been  entirely  disappointed  in  his  project,  both  in  re-spect  to 
the  annexation  of  southern  Portugal  to  Andalusia  and  the  pension  of  12,000  dol- 
lars for  his  service  in  the  supreme  council :  of  those  you  will  be  informed  by 
Major  Cox.  I  am  afraid  1  related  the  proceedings  to  his  majesty^s  ministers  uf 
events  which  were  passing  almost  under  my  eye,  and  gave  my  opinion  on  them 
with  too  great  freedom ;  I  mean  with  a  freedom  that  is  not  usual ;  but  they  were 
facts  of  which,  without  being  possessed,  his  majesty's  ministers  could  not  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  aflairs  in  Spain  ;  and  the  sentiments  those  facts 
inspired  were  necessary  to  explain  my  motives  and  the  rule  of  conduct  which  I 
pursued.  And  still  I  consider  the  great  and  only  danger  to  which  Spain  is  now 
exposed,  is  the  supposition  that  the  whole  nation  is  pos^es6ed  of  the  same  patriot- 
ism which,  in  Andalusia,  Aragon,  and  Valencia,  led  to  such  glorious  results.  It 
is  far  otherwise.  There  ore  not  many  Castaiiuses,  nor  Cuestas,  nor  Palafoxes; 
and  take  from  Spain  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  its  best  source  of  power 
would  be  lost :  wherever  this  influence  is  least,  the  war  is  languid. 
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I  wrote  to  you  some  time  since  to  represent  the  state  of  Catalonia.  Nothings 
can  be  more  indifferent  to  the  cause  than  they  appear  to  be ;  yet  the  common 
peasantry  have  not  less  spirit  nor  Jess  desire  to  repel  their  enemy.  Ti)ey  have 
no  leaders.  Palacios,  the  captain-general,  stays  at  Villa  Fnnca,  west  of  Barce- 
lona, talking  of  what  he  intends  to  do;  and  the  people  speak  of  him  as  either 
wanting  zeal  in  their  cause  or  ability  to  direct  them ;  while  the  French  from, 
Barcelona  and  Figueras  do  just  what  they  please.  When  the  French  attacked 
Gerona,  he  did  nothing  to  succour  it.  The  greatest  discomfiture  they  suffered 
was  from  Lord  Cochrane,  who,  while  they  were  employed  at  the  siege,  blew  up 
the  road,  making  deep  trenches  in  a  part  where  the  fire  of  his  ships  could  be 
brought  upon  ;  and  when  they  came  there  he  drove  them  from  their  guns,  killed 
many,  and  took  some  cannon. 

The  French  fleet  is  here  quite  ready  for  sea,  and  I  am  doing  all  that  is  in  my 
power  to  meet  them  when  they  do  come  out.  It  is  an  arduous  service:  the  last 
ten  days  we  have  had  gales  of  wind  incessantly ;  the  diflicuity  of  keeping  a  sul^ 
ficient  squadron  is  very  great  I  think  the  storms  from  those  Alpine  mountains 
are  harder  than  in  Enyland,  and  of  more  duration. 

I  beg  iny  best  regards  to  Captain  Ddlrymple,  and  my  sincerest  wishes  for  every 
success  to  attend  you. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Hew, 

Your  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

COLLTNGWOOD. 

P.  S.  In  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  state  of  Catalonia,  I  represented 
the  necessity  of  sending  a  body  of  British  troops  to  Catalonia.  There  is  no  other 
prospect  of  the  French  being  kept  in  any  bounds.  The  avenues  to  France  are 
as  open  now  as  at  any  time  they  have  been.  I  have  kept  a  ship  always  at  Rosas 
bay;  her  marines  have  garrisoned  the  castle,  and  her  company  assisted  in  repair- 
ing the  works.  The  French  appear  to  have  designs  on  that  place.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  English  alone  prevents  them.  If  18,000  men  were  here  of  our 
army,  I  think  they  would  make  M.  Palacios  come  forward,  and  put  the  whole 
country  into  activity,  which  till  then  1  don*t  think  they  ever  will  be. 

COLLINOWOOD. 

They  want  an  English  resident  at  Gerona,  that  they  may  have  somebody  to 
apply  to  for  succour  ..... 

[The  rest  torn  ofif  in  the  original.] 

TO  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE. 

Ocean,  off  Minorca,  April  8,  1809. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  received  the  favour  of  your  letter  a  few  days  ago,  which  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  after  all  the  trouble  and  vexations  you  have  had,  to  hear  you  were  all 
well. 

I  was  exceedingly  sorry  when  I  saw  the  angry  mood  in  which  the  convention 
in  Portugal  was  taken  up,  even  before  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it  were 
at  all  known.  Before  our  army  landed  in  Portugal,  the  French  force  was  report- 
ed to  be  very  small.  I  remember  its  being  said  that  a  body  of  5,000  troops  were 
all  that  was  necessary  to  disspa^sess  Junot.  I  conclude  the  same  sort  of  report 
went  to  England;  and  this,  with  the  victory  that  was  obtained,  led  people  to 
expect  the  extermination  of  the  few  French  which  were  supposed  to  be  there; 
and  when  once  the  idea  is  entertained,  people  shut  their  eyes  to  difficulties. 

I  remoniber  what  you  told  me,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  off  Cadiz,  of  the 
communication  which  might  be  madp  to  you  by  an  officer  who  possessed  the  entire 
confidence  of  ministers.  1  thought  then,  that  whatever  minifilers  had  to  cora- 
munic'ite  to  a  commander-in-chief,  could  not  be  done  better  than  by  themselves; 
for  intermediate  communications  are  always  in  danger  of  being  misunderstood, 
and  never  fail  to  cause  doubts  and  disturb  the  judgment  I  hope  now  it  is  all 
over,  and  your  uneasiness  on  that  subject  at  an  end. 
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My  labours  I  think  will  never  cease.  ]  am  worn  down  by  fatigue  of  my 
mind,  with  anxiety  and  sorrnw;  my  health  is  very  much  impaired;  and  while 
our  aifairs  require  an  increased  energy,  I  find  myself  less  able  to  conduct  them 
from  natural  caus^  I  give  all  niy  thoughts  and  time,  but  have  interruptions, 
from  my  weak  state  of  body,  which  the  service  will  scarcely  admit  of.  I  never 
felt  the  severity  of  winter  more  than  this  last  They  were  not  gales  of  wind, 
but  hurricanes;  and  the  con^^equence  is,  that  the  fleet  has  suflbred  very  much, 
and  many  of  the  ships  very  intirm.  I  would  not  have  kept  the  sea  so  long, 
because  1  know  the  system  of  blockading  mu^t  be  ruinous  to  our  fleet  at  last, 
and  in  no  instance  that  I  can  recollect  has  prevented  the  enemy  from  sailing. 
In  the  spring  we  are  found  all  rags,  while  they,  nursed  through  the  tempest,  are 
all  trim,  i  would  not  have  domi  it;  but  what  would  have  become  of  me  if\  in 
my  preserving  the  ships,  the  French  had  sailed,  and  eflfected  any  thing  in  any 
quarter  1  The  clamour  would  have  been  loud,  and  they  would  have  sought 
only  fur  the  cause  in  my  treachery  or  folly,  for  none  can  understand  that  there 
is  any  bad  weather  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  t>ystem  of  blockade  is  ruinous; 
but  it  has  continued  long,  and  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  mercantile 
part  of  tlie  nation,  that  I  tear  no  minister  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  dit^continue 
It  We  undertake  nothing  against  the  enemy,  but  seem  to  think  it  enough  to 
prevent  him  taking  our  brigs';  his  fleet  is  growin?  to  a  monstrous  force,  while 
ours  every  day  gives  more  proof  of  its  increasmg  decrepitude. 

Of  the  Spaniards  I  would  not  say  much ;  I  was  never  sanguine  in  the  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  have  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion :  the  lower  clai«  of 
people,  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  priests,  would  do  any  thing  were 
they  under  proper  direction ;  but  directors  are  difficult  to  be  fiHind.  There  is 
a  canker  in  the  state :  none  of  the  superior  orders  are  serious  in  their  rciiifrtance 
to  the  French,  and  have  only  taken  a  part  against  them  thus  far  from  the  appre- 
hension of  the  re^:e^tmcnt  ot  the  people.  I  believe  the  junta  is  not  free  from  the 
taint  of  the  infection,  or  would  they  have  continued  Vives  Don  Miguel,  in  high 
and  important  command  afler  such  evident  proofs  as  he  gave  of  want  of  loyalty  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  is  thought  of  Infantado  in  England;  but  in  ray  mind,  the 
man,  the  duke  (for  In's  rank  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,)  who  would  seat  him- 
self in  13onaparte^s  council  at  Bayonne,  sign  his  decrees,  which  were  distributed 
in  Spain,  and  then  say  he  was  forced  to  do  it,  is  not  the  man  who  will  do  much 
in  maintaining  the  glory  or  the  independence  of  any  country;  no  such  man 
fihould  be  trusted  now.  The  French  troops  are  mostly  withdrawn  from  Spain, 
except  such  as  are  necessary  to  hold  certain  strong  posts,  and  enable  them  to 
return  without  impediment  Figueras,  Barcelona,  and  Rosas,  are  Held  here  in 
Catalonia,  and  of  course  the  country  quite  open  to  them.  Will  the  Spaniards  dis- 
possess them !  The  junta  does  not  seem  to  know  any  thing  of  the  province, 
at  a  distance  from  them.  At  Tarragona  the  troops  are  ill-clothed,  and  without 
pay;  on  one  occasion  they  could  not  march  against  the  enemy,  having  no  shoes, 
and  yet  at  Cadiz  they  have  fltty-one  millions  of  dollars.  Cadiz  seems  to  be  a 
general  dep6t  of  every  thing  they  can  get  from  England.  If  they  are  not  active 
the  next  two  months,  Spiin  is  lost 

1  hope  Lady  Dalrymple,  etc.  etc. 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

COLLLNOWOOD. 
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